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Fob,  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Literary  E^mains  was  undertaken,  the 
Reader  is  referred  to  the  Preface  to  the  two  preceding  Volumes 
published  in  1836.*  But  the  graver  character  of  the  general 
contents  of  this  Volume  and  of  that  which  will  immediately  fol- 
low it,  seems  to  justify  the  Editor  in  soliciting  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Although  the  Author  in  his  will  ccmtemplated  the  publication 
of  some  at  least  of  the  numerous  notes  left  by  him  on  the  mar- 
gins and  blank  spaces  of  books  and  pamphlets,  he  most  certainly 
wrpte  the  notes  themselves  without  any  purpose  beyond  that  of 
delivering  his  mind  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  suggested  by 
the  text  under  perusal.  His  books,  that  is^  any  person's  books — 
even  those  from  a  circulating  library — ^were  to  him,  whilst  read- 
ing them,  as  dear  friends  ;  he  conversed  with  them  as  with  their 
authors,  praising,  or  censuring,  or  qualifying,  as  the  open  page 
seemed  to  give  him  cause  ;  little  solicitous  in  so  doipg  to  draw 
summaries  or  to  strike  balances  of  literary  merit,  but  seeking 
rather  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  moving  principle  or  moral 
life,  ever  one  and  single,  of  the  work  in  reference  to  absolute 
truth.  Thus  employed  he  had  few  reserves,  but  in  general 
poured  forth,  as  in  a  confessional,  all  his  mind  upon  every  sub- 
ject,— ^not  keeping  back  any  doubt  or  conjecture  which  at  the 
time  and  for  the  purpose  seemed  worthy  of  consideration.'  In 
probing  another's  heart  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  own.  He 
thought  pious  frauds  the  worst  of  all  frauds,  and  the  system  of 
economizing  truth  too  near  akin  to  the  corruption  of  it  to  be 
|;enerally  compatible  with  the  Job-like  integrity  of  a  true  Chris- 
*  See  Pre&oe  to  Leetiires  upon  Shakspeare,  ^. 
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X  PREFACE. 

tian's  conscience.  Further,  he  distinguished  bo  strongly  between 
that  internal  faith  which  lies  at  the  base  of,  and  supports,  the 
whole  moral  and  religious  being  of  man,  and  the  belief,  as  his- 
torically true,  of  several  incidents  and  relations  found  or  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  habitually  ex- 
ercised a  liberty  of  criticism  with  respect  to  the  latter,  which  will 
probably  seem  objectionable  to  many  of  his  readers  in  this  country.* 
His  friends  have  always  known  this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  he 
vindicated  this  so  openly  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it :  nay,  he  pleaded  for  it  so  earnestly — as  the  only  middle 
path  of  safety  and  peace  between  a  godless  disregard  of  the 
unique  and  transcendent  character  of  the  Bible  taken  generally, 
and  that  scl^eme  of  interpretation,  scarcely  less  adverse  to  the 
pure  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  which  wildly  arrays  our  faith  in 
opposition  to  our  reason,  and  inculcates  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter 
to  the  former, — ^that  to  suppress  this  important  part  of  his  sol- 
emn convictions  would  be  to  misrepresent  and  betray  kim.  For 
he  threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay  at  the  language  of  some  of  our 
modern  divinity  on  this  point ; — as  if  a  faith  not  founded  on  in- 
sight were  aught  else  than  a  specious  name  for  wilfal  positive- 
ness  ; — as  if  the  Father  of  Lights  could  require,  or  wotild  accept, 
from  the  only  one  of  his  creatures  whom  he  had  endowed  with  • 
reason,  the  sacrifice  of  fools !  Did  Coleridge,  therefore,  mean 
that  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  supposed  harmony  or  discrepancy  with  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  deductions  of  the  mere  understand- 
ing from  that  evidence  ?  Exactly  the  reverse  :  he  disdained  to 
argue  even  against  Trausubstantiation  on  such  a  ground,  well 
knowing  and  loudly  proclaiming  its  utter  weakness  and  instability. 
But  it  was  a  leading  principle  in  all  his  moral  and  intellectual 
views  to  assert  the  existence  in  all  men  equally  of  a  power  or 
faculty  superior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  external  senses  :  in 
this  power  or  faculty  he  recognized  that  image  of  G6d  in  which 
man  was  made  ;  and  he  could  as  little  understand  how  faith,  the 
indivisibly  joint  act  or  efflux  of  our  reason  and  our  will,  should 
be  at  variance  with  one  of  its  factors  or  elements,  as  how  the 
Author  and  Upholder  of  all  truth  should  be  in  contradiction  to 
himself  He  trembled  at  the  dreadful  dogma  which  rests  God's 
right  to  man's  obedience  on  the  fact  of  his  almighty  power,-^a 
^  Seel^blelUk,  p.407. 
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position  fklsely  inferred  from  a  miBeonceired  iUustration  of  St. 
Wul*s,  and  which  is  less  humbling  to  the  creature  than  blasphe- 
mons  of  the  Creator  ;  and  of  the  awless  doctrine  that  Ood  might, 
if  he  had  so  pleased,  hare  given  to  man  a  religion  which  to  hu- 
man intelligence  should  not  be  rational,  and  exacted  his  faith  in 
it — Coleridge's  whole  middle  and  later  life  was  one  deep  and 
solemn  denial.  He  beliered  in  no  Grod  in  the  very  idea  of  whose 
existence  absolute  truth,  perfect  goodness,  and  infinite  wisdom, 
were  not  elements  essentially  necessary  and  everlastingly  co- 
present. 

Thus  minded,  he  sought  to  justify  ^&x6  ways  of  Gk)d  to  man 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  he  justified  to  any  one  who 
deals  honestly  with  his  conscience,  namely,  by  showing,  where 
possible,  their  consequence  from,  and  in  all  cases  their  consis- 
tency with,  the  ideas  or  truths  of  the  pure  reasen  which  is  the 
same  in  all  men.  With  what  success  he  labored  lor  thirty  years 
in  this  mighty  cause  of  Christian  philosophy,  the  readers  c^  his 
other  works,  Especially  the  Aids  to  Eeflection,  will  judge  :  if 
tteasured  by  the  number  of  resolved  points  of  detail  his  progress 
may  seem  small ;  but  if  tested  by  the  weight  and  gra^  of  the 
principles  which  he  has  established,  it  may  be  confidently  said 
that  since  Christianity  had  «  name  few  men  have  gone. so  far. 
If  ever  we  are  to  find  finn(i  footing  in  BibHcal  criticism  between 
the  extremes  (how  oden.  meeting  !)  of  Socinianism  and  Popeiy  ; 
^'-if  the  indisputable  facts  of  physical  science  are  not  fi)rever  to 
be  left  in  a  sort  of  admitted  antagonism  to  the  supposed  asser- 
tions of  Scripture  ; — if  ever  the  Christian  duty  of  faith  in  God 
through  Christ  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  religious  service  of  a 
being  gifted  by^  the  same  God  with  reason  and  a  will,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  conscience, — it  must  be  efiected  by  the  aid,  and  in 
the  light,  of  those  truths  of  deepest  philosophy  which  in  all  Mr. 
Coleridge's  works,  published  or  unpublished,  present  themselves 
to  the  reader  with  an  almost  affecting  reiteration.  But  to  do 
justice  to  those  works,  and  adequately  to  appreciate  the  Author's 
total  mind  upon  any  given  point,  a  cursory  perusal  is  insufficient ; 
jstudy  and  comprehension  are  requisite  to  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  any  particular  denial  or  assertion  ;  and  the 
apparently  desultory  and  discontinuous  form  of  the  observations 
now  presented  to  the  Reader  more  especially  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  his  patience  and  thoughtful  circumspection. 
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'With  this  view  the  Beader  is  requested  to  ohsenre  the  dates 
which,  in  some  instances,  the  Editor  has  been  able  to  affix  to  the 
notes  with  certainty.  Most  of  those  on  Jeremy  Taylor  belong  to 
the  year  1810,  and  were  especially  designed  for  the  perusal  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Those  on  Field  were  written  about  1814  ;  on 
Hacket,  in  1618 ;  on  Donne,  in  1812  and  1829  ;  on  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  in  1833  ;  and  on  Hooker  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  between  1820  and  1830.  Coleridge's  tnind  was  a  grow- 
ing and  accumulating  mind  to  the  last,  his  whole  life  one  of  in- 
quiry and  progressive  insight,  and  the  dates  of  his  opinions  are 
therefore  in  some  cases  important,  and  in  all  interesting. 

The  Editor  is  deeply  sensible  of  his  responsibility  in  publish- 
ing this  Volume  ;  as  to  which  he  can  only  say,  in  addition  to  a 
reference  to  the  general  authority  given  by  the  Author,  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment  he  has  not  permitted 
any  thing  to  appear  before  the  public  which  Mr.  Coleridge  saw 
reason  to  retract ;  and  further  express  his  hope  and  belief  that, 
with  such  allowance  for  defects  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  as  may  rightfully  be  expected  from  every  really  liberal  mind, 
nothing  contained  in  the  following  pages  <;an  fairly  be  a  ground 
of  offence  to  any  one. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  materials  used  in  the 
compilation  of  this  Volume  were  for  the  greatest  part  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Gillman  ;  and  that  the  rest  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cole* 
ridge,  and  the  Editor. 

linooln'e  Ino,    > 
Maroh  26,  188a.  i  ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  VOLUME  FOURTH 

OF  THE  ORIGINAJL  EDITION 


For  some  remaiks  on  the  chaxacter  of  thifl  publication,  the 
Editor  begs  to  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Pre&ce  to  the  third  volume 
of  these  Remains.  (See  Preface  immediately  preceding.  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Original  Edition,  are  both  em- 
braced in  the  present  volume.) 

The  various  materials  arranged  in  the  following  pages  were 
preserved,  and  kindly  placed  in  the  Editor's  hands,  by  Mr.  Sou- 
they,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gillman,  Mr.  Alfred  Elwyn  of  Philadelphia, 
United  States,  Mr.  Money,  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Coleridge;  and  to  those  gentlemen  the  Editor's  best 
acknowledgments  are  due. 


Unooln's  Inii,  ) 


Mb  May,  1889. 
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CXDNFESSIO  FIDEL    Kim  S,  1S1«. 

L— I. 

I  HELiEYiB  that  I  am  a  free  agent,  inasmucli  as,  and  bo  fkr  as, 
I  have  a  ivill,  which  renders  me  justly  ^responsible  for  toy  kc- 
tions,  omissive  as  well  as  ccmmissive.  Likewise  that  I  possess 
Reason,  or  a  law  of  right  and  ^rong,  Which,  uniting  with  my 
Bense  of  moral  responsibility,  constitutes  the  voice  of  conscience. 

n.  Hence  it  becomes  my  absolute  duty  to  believe,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  a  God,  that  is,  a  Being,  in  whom  supreme 
teaso^  and  a  most  holy  will  are  one  with  an  infinite  power ;  and 
that  all  holy  will  is  coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  and  there- 
fore secure  in  its  ultimate  consequences  by  His  omnipotence ; — 
having,  if  such  similitude  be  not  unlawful,  such  a  relatiofi  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  as  a  perfect  time-piecie  Will  have  to  the 
Bun. 

COROLLARY. 

The  wonderful  woiks  of  God  in  the  sensible  world  are  a  per- 
petual discourse,  reminding  me  of  his  existence,  and  shadowing 
out  to  me  his  perfections.  But  as  aU  language  presupposes  in 
the  intelligent  hearer  or  reader  those  primary  notions,  which  it 
symbolizes ;  as  well  as  the  power  of  making  those  combinations 
of  these  primary  notions,  which  it  represents  and  excites  us  to 
combine,— even  so  I  believe,  that  the  notion  of  God  is  essential 
to  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is  called  forth  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness principally  by  the  conscience,  and  auxiliarly  by  the  manifest 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  outward  creation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  abso- 
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lutely  and  necessarily  infiuflceptible  ^f  a  soientific  demonfitration, 
and  that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it.  For  it  commands  us  to 
believe  in  one  God.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.  Now  all  commandment  necessarily  re- 
lates to  the  will ;  whereas  all  scientific  demonstration  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  and  is  apodictic  or  demonstrative  only  as  far 
as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  volentem,  ndentem. 

m.  My  conscience  forbids  me  to  propose  to  n^self  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  this  life,  as  the  primary  motive,  or  ultimate  end, 
of  my  actions ; — on  the  contrary,  it  makes  me  perceive  an  utter 
disproportionateness  and  heterogeneity  between  the  acts  of  the 
spirit,  as  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  things  of  the  sense,  such  as  all 
earthly  rewards  and  punishments  must  be.  Its  hopes  and  fears, 
therefore,  refer  me  to  a  different  and  spiritual  state  of  being :  and 
I  believe  in  the  life  to  come,  not  through  arguments  acquired  by 
my  understanding  or  discursive  faculty,  but  chiefly  and  effectively, 
because  so  to  believe  is  my  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  my  conscience. 

Here  ends  the  first  table  of  my  creed,  which  would  have  been 
my  creed,  had  I  been  bom  with  Adam ;  and  which,  therefore, 
constitutes  what  may  in  this  sense  be  called  natural  religion,  that 
is,  the  religion  of  all  finite  rational  beings.  The  second  table 
contains  the  creed  of  revealed  religion,  my  belief  as  a  Christian. 

11. 

IV.  I  BELIEVE,  and  hold  it  as  the  fundamental  article  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  I  am  a  fallen  creature  ;  that  I  am  of  myself  capable 
of  moral  evil,  but  not  of  myself  capable  of  moral  good,  and  that 
an  evil  ground  existed  in  my  will,  previously  to  any  given  act,  or 
assignable  moment  of  time,  in  my  consciousness.  I  am  bom  a 
child  of  wrath.  This  fearful  mystery  I  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand. I  can  not  even  conceive  the  possibility  of  it, — but  I  know 
that  it  is  so.  My  conscience  the  sole  fountain  of  certainty,  com- 
mands me  to  believe  it,  and  would  itself  be  a  contradiction,  were 
it  not  so — and  what  is  real  must  be  possible. 

v.  I  receive  with  full  and  grateful  faith  the  assurance  of  rev- 
elation, that  the  Word,  which  is  from  all  eternity  with  God,  and 
is  God,  assumed  our  human  nature  in  order  to  redeem  me,  and  all 
mankind  from  this  our  connate  corruption.    My  reason  convinces 
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me,  that  no  other  mode  of  redemption  is  conceivable,  and,  as 
did  Socrates,  would  have  yearned  ailer  the  Redeemer,  though  it 
would  not  dare  expect  so  wonderful  an  act  of  divine  love,  except 
only  as  an  efibrt  of  my  mind  to  conceive  the  utmost  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  that  love. 

VI.  I  believe,  that  this  assumption  of  humanity  by  the  Son  of 
God  was  revealed  and  realized  to  us  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  and 
ncLanifested  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  his  miraculous  birth, 
his  agony,  his  crucifixion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  were 
all  both  symbols  of  our  redemption  (<pa4v6fi8va  Tuy  vovfUvon')  and 
necessary  parts  of  the  awful  process. 

vn.  I  believe  in  the  descent  and  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  free  grace  obtained  for  me  by  the  merits  of  any  Redeemer, 
I  can  alone  be  sanctified  and  restored  from  my  natural  inheritance 
of  sin  and  condemnation,  be  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

COROLLAIIY. 

The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  God  would  have 
been  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculative  reason,  deduced  from  the 
necessary  postuiate  of  an  intelligent  creator,  whose  ideas  being 
anterior  to  the  things,  must  be  more  actual  than  those  things, 
even  as  those  things  are  more  actual  than  our  images  derived 
from  them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent,  must  have  had  oo-etemally 
an  adequate  idea  of  himself,  in  and  Ihrongh  which  he  oieated  aU 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  But  this  would  only  have 
b^n  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  -of  circles  and  other  mathe- 
matical figures,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  praetioal 
leaion  to  attribute  reality.  Sdely  in  oonsequenee  of  our  Re- 
demption does  the  Trinity  become  a  doctrine,  ^e  beli^  of  which 
as  real  is  commanded  by  our  conscience.  But  to  Christians  it  is 
commanded,  and  it  is  fidse  candor  in  a  Christian,  believing  in 
original  sin  jmd  redemption  therefrom,  to  admit  that  any  man 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  be  a  Christian.  The  true 
language  of  a  Christian,  which  reconciles  humility  with  truth 
would  be ; — God  and  not  man  is  the  judge  of  man :  which  of  the 
two  is  the  Chriatian,  he  will  determine ;  but  this  is  evident,  that 
if  the  theaathxopist  is  a  Christian,  the  psiliu&thropist  can  not  be 
«o ;  and  vice  vena.  Suppose,  that  two  tribes  used  the  same  writ- 
ten characters,  but  attached  difierent  and  opposite  meanings  to 
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them,  so  that  niger,  far  instance,  was  used  hy  one  trihe  to  convey 
the  notion  black,  by  the  other,  white ;— could  they,  without  ab- 
surdity, be  said  to  have  the  same  language  ?  Even  so,  in  the 
instance  of  the  crucifixion,  the  same  image  is  present  to  the  the- 
anthropist  and  to  the  psilanthropist  or  Socinian — ^but  to  the  latter 
it  represents  a  mere  man,  a  good  man  indeed  and  divinely  in- 
spired, but  still  a  mere  man,  even  as  Moses  or  Paul,  dying  in  at- 
testation of  the  truth  of  his  preaching,  and  in  order  by  his  resur- 
rection to  give  a  proof  of  his  mission,  and  inclusively  of  the  resur^ 
rection  of  all  men  : — ^to  the  former  it  represents  God  incarnate 
taking  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  himself  thereby 
redeeming  us,  and  giving  us  life  everlasting,  not  merely  teaching 
it.  The  same  difierence,  that  exists  between  G-od  and  man,  be- 
tween giving  and  the  declaration  of  a  gift,  exists  between  the 
Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian.  This  might  be  proved  in  a  few 
moments,  if  we  wou)d  only  conceive  a  Greek  or  Boman,  to  whom 
two  persons  relate  their  belief^  each  calling  Christ  by  a  difierent 
name.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Greek  even  to  guess,  that 
they  both  meant  the  same  peison,  or  referred  to  the  same  facts. 


FOBMUXiA  FIDEI  D£  SAKGTISSIMA  TKINITATil    1880. 
THE  IDENTITY. 

The  absolute  subjectivity,  whose  only  attribute  is  the  Good ; 
whose  only  definition  is — ^that  which  is  essentially  causative  of 
all  possible  true  being  ;  the  ground  ;  the  absolute  will ;  the  ador^ 
able  n^^tov,  which,  whatever  is  assumed  as  the  first,  must  be 
presumed  as  its  antecedent ;  dsdg^  without  an  article,  and  yet  not 
as  an  adjective.  See  John  i.  18.  Osdv  o^elg  i^qaxe  ndmoje,  as 
difierenced  firom  ib.  1.  «ai  Oe^  ^p  6  Wyog. 

But  that  which  is  essentially  causative  of  all  being  must  be 
.  causative  of  its  own, — causa  sui,  a^Tondrw^.     Thence 

THE   IPSEITT. 

The  eternally  self-afiirmant  self-affirmed  ;  the  "  I  Am  in  that 
I  Am,"  or  the  "  I  shalTbe  that  I  will  to  be  ;"  the  Father ;  the 
relatively  subjective,  whose  attribute  is,  the  Holy  One ;  whose 
definition  is,  ttie  awmntiftl  finific  in  the  form  of  the  infinite ;  dot 
sibifinet. 
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But  the  absolute  will,  the  absolute  good,  in  the  eternal  act 
of  self-affirmation,  the  Good  as  the  Holy  One,  co-etemally 
begets 

THE   AliTfiRITY. 

The  supreme  being ;  6  Ht^Ttag  &v  ;  the  supreme  reason ;  the 
Jehovah  ;  the  Son ;  the  Word  ;  whose  attribute  is  the  True  (the 
truth,  the  light,  the  Jiat)  ;  and  whose  definition  is  the  plerama 
of  being,  whose  essential  poles  are  unity  and  distinctity  ;  or  the 
essential  infinite  in  the  form  of  the  finite ; — ^lastly,  the  relatively 
objective,  deltas  objectiva  in  relation  to  the  I  Am  as  the  deltas 
subjectiva  ;  the  divine  objectivity. 

N.B.  The  distinctities  in  the  pUrorha  are  the  eternal  ideas, 
the  subsistential  truths  ;  each  considered  in  itself,  an  infinite  in 
the  form  of  the  finite ;  but  all  considered  as  one  with  the  unity, 
the  eternal  Son,  they  are  the  energies  of  the  finific  ;  ndrra  d$' 
ai^Qv  iyivBTO—^nal  in-  jov  nXijqf&fiarog  aHov  '^ifistg  ndrtes  ilA^ofiBr. 
Jotm  i.  3  and  16. 

But  with  the  relatively  subjective  and  the  relatively  objective, 
the  great  idea  needs  only  for  its  completion  a  co-eternal  which  is 
hoth,  that  is,  relatively  objective  to  the  subjective,  relatively  sub- 
jective to  the  objective.    Hence 

THE  -coiocnNrrs. 

The  eternal  life,  which  is  love  ;  the  Spirit ;  relatively  to  the 
Father,  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  relatively  to  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  of  tnjth,  whose  attribute  is  Wisdom ;  sancta 
Sophia;  the  Good  in  the  reality  of  the  True,  in  the  form  of  ac- 
tual Life. 

Holy !  Holy  I  Holy  !  lUaenxi  fiot. 

A  NIOHTLT  FRATEK.       1831. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  eternal  Word  my  Creator,  Redeemer 
and  Preserver !  who  hast  in  thy  free  communicative  goodness 
glorified  me  with  the  capability  of  knowing  thee,  the  one  only  abso- 
lute Good,  the  eternal  I  Am,  as  the  author  of  my  being,  and  of 
desiring  and  seeking  thee  as  its  ultimate  end  ;  who,  when  I  fell 
from  thee  into  the  mystery  of  the  fidse  and  evil  will,  didst 
not  abandon  me,  poor  self-lost  creature,  but  in  thy  condescending 
mercy  didst  provide  an  access  and  a  return  to  thyself,  even  to 
thee  the  Holy  One,  in  thine  only-begotten  Son,  the  way  and  tlie 
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truth  from  everlasting,  and  who  took  on  himself  humanity,  yea, 
became  fleah,  even  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  that  for  man  he  might 
be  the  life  and  the  resurrection ! — 0  Giver  of  all  good  gifls,  wb9 
art  thyself  the  one  only  absolute  Good,  from  whom  I  have  receiv- 
ed whf^tever  good  I  have,  whatever  capability  of  good  there  is  in 
me,  and  from  thee  good  alone, — from  myself  and  my  own  oor- 
rupted  will  all  evil  and  the  consequents  of  evil,; — with  inward 
prostration  of  will,  mind,  and  afiections  I  adore  thy  infinite 
majesty ;  I  aspire  to  love  thy  transcendent  goodness ! — In  a  deep 
sense  of  my  unworthiness,  and  my  unfitness  to  present  myself  be- 
fore thee,  of  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,  and  whose  light,  the 
beatitude  of  spirits  conformed  to  thy  will,  is  a  consuming  fire  to 
all  vanity  and  corruption ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  Xiord  Jesus, 
of  the  dear  Son  of  thy  love,  in  whose  perfect  obedience  thou  deign- 
est  to  behold  as  many  as  have  received  the  seed  of  Christ  into  the 
body  of  his  death  ; — I  ofier  this  my  bounden  nightly  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  humble  trust,  that  the  fragrance  of 
my  Saviour's  righteousness  may  remove  fix>m  it  the  taint  of  my  « 
mortal  oorruption.  Thy  mercies  have  followed  me  through  a}l 
the  hours  and  moments  of  my  life ;  and  now  I  lift  up  my  heart 
in  awe  and  thankfulness  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  through 
the  past  day,  for  the  alleviation  of  my  bodily  sufierings  and  lan- 
guors, for  the  manifold  comforts  which  thou  hast  reserved  for  me, 
yea,  in  thy  fatherly  oompajssion  hast  rescued  from  the  wreck  of 
my  own  sins  or  sinful  infirmities ; — ^for  the  kind  and  afiectionaif 
friends  thou  hast  raised  up  for  me,  especially  for  those  of  this 
household,  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  this  family  whose  love 
to  me  hath  been  great  and  faithful,  and  for  the  dear  friend,  the 
supporter  and  sharer  of  my  studies  and  researches  ;  but  above  all, 
for  the  heavenly  Friend,  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  glorified  Medi- 
ator, Christ  Jesus,  and  for  the  heav^y  Comforter,  source  of  all 
abiding  comforts,  thy  Holy  Spirit !  0  grant  me  the  aid  of  thy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  with  a  deeper  faith,  a  more  enkindled  love, 
bless  thee,  who  trough  thy  Son  hast  privileged  me  to  call  thee 
A.bba,  Father  I  0,  thou  who  hast  revealed  thyself  in  thy  holy 
word  as  a  God  that  hearest  prayer ;  before  whose  infinitude  all 
difierenees  cease  of  great  and  small ;  who  like  a  tender  parent 
fbreknoweet  all  our  wants,  yet  listenest  well-pleased  to  the  humble 
petitions  of  thy  children ;  who  hast  not  alone  permitted*  but 
touc^t  us,  to  call  on  thee  in  all  our  needs,— oameetly  I  implow 
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the  continuance  of  thy  free  mercy,  of  thy  protecting  providence, 
through  the  coming  night.  Thou  hearest  every  prayer  ofiered  to 
thee  believingly  with  a  pejiitent  and  sincere  heart.  For  thou  in 
Mvithholding  grantest,  healest  in  inflicting  the  wound,  yea,  tumest 
all  to  good  for  as  tnany  as  truly  seek  thee  through  Christ,  the 
Mediator !  Thy  will  be  done  !  But  if  it  he  'according  to  thy 
wise  and  righteous  ordinances,  0  shield  me  this  night  from  the 
assaults  of  disease,  grant  me  refreshment  of  sleep  unvexed  by  evil 
and  distempered  dreams  ;  and  if  the  purpose  and  aspiration  of 
my  heart  be  upright  beibre  thee  who  alone  knowest  the  heart  of 
man,  0  in  thy  mercy  vouchsafe  me  yet  in  this  my  decay  of  life  an 
interval  of  ease  and  strength  ;  if  so  (thy  grace  disposing  and  as^ 
sisting)  I  may  make  compensation  to  thy  church  for  ibe  unused 
talents  thou  hast  intrusted  to  me,  ibr  the  neglected  opportuni- 
ties, which  thy  loving-kindness  had  provided.  0  let  me  be 
found  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard,  though  of  the  late  hour,  when 
the  Lord  and  Heir  of  the  vintage,  Christ  Jesus,  calleth  for  his  ser- 
vant. * 

Our  Pother,  Jjrc. 

To  thee,  great  omnipresent  Spirit,  whose  mercy  is  over  all  thy 
works,  who  now  beholdest  me,  who  hearest  me,  who  hast  framed 
my  heart  to  seek  and  trust  in  thee,  in  the  name  of  my  Lord  and 
Baviour  Christ  Jesus,  I  humbly  conmiit  and  commend  my  body, 
soul,  and  spirit. 

Glory  be  to  thee,  0  God  ! 
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PKAYBR. 

A  MAN  may  pray  night  and  day,  and  yet  deceive  himself;  but 
no  man  can  be  assured  of  his  sincerity,  who  does  not  pray. 
Prayer  is  faith  passing  into  act ;  a  union  of  the  will  and  the  in- 
tellect realizing  in  an  intellectual  act.  It  is  the  whole  man  that 
prays.  Less  than  this  is  wishing,  or  lip-work ;  a  charm  or  a 
mummery.  Pray  always,  says  the  Apostle  ; — ^that  is,  have  the 
habit  of  prayer,  turning  your  thoughts  into  acts  by  connecting 
them  with  the  idea  of  the  redeeming  God,  and  even  so  reconvert- 
ing jronr  actions  into  thoughts. 
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THE    SACRAMENT   OF    THE    EUCHARIST. 

The  best  preparation  fox  taking  this  sacrament,  better  than 
any  or  all  of  the  books  or  tracts  oompAed  for  this  end,  is,  to  read 
over  and  over  again,  and  often  on  your  knees — at  all  events  with 
a  kneeling  and  praying  heart — ^the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
till  your  mind  is  familiarized  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ,  the 
Eedeemer  and  Mediator  of  mankind,  yea,  and  of  every  creature, 
as  the  living  and  self-subsisting  Word,  the  very  truth  of  all  true 
being,  and  the  very  being  of  all  enduring  truth ;  the  reality^ 
which  is  the  substance  and  unity  of  all  reality  ;  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man^  so  that  what  we  call  reason,  is  itself  a  light 
firom  that  light,  liunen  a  Ittce,  as  the  Latin  more  distinctly  ex* 
presses  this  fact.  But  it  is  not  merely  light,  but  therein  is  life ; 
and  it  is  the  life  of  Christ,  the  co-eternal  Son  of  Grod,  that  is  the 
only  true  life-giving  light  of  men.  We  are  assured,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Christ  is  God  ;  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  As  God, 
he  must  be  present  entire  in  every  creature — (for  how  can  God, 
or  indeed  any  spirit,  exist  in  parts  ?) — but  he  is  said  to  dwell  in 
the  regenerate,  to  come  to  them  who  receive  him  by  faith  in  his 
name,  that  is,  in  his  power  and  influence  ;  for  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  name*  in  Scripture  when  appUed  to  God  or  his 
Christ.  Where  true  belief  exists,  Christ  is  not  only  present  with 
or  among  us  ; — ^for  so  he  is  in  every  man,  even  the  most  wicked  ; 
— but  to  us  and  for  us.  That  teas  the  trtie  light,  which  ligJUeth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  toorld.  He  toas  in  the  taorld, 
arid  tJie  world  was  made  by  him^  and  the  toorld  knew  him  not. 
But  OS  Tnany  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
tlie  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  nam>e  ;  which 
were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  unit  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  ws.  John  i.  9-14.  Again — We  9inll  come  unto 
hijn,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  John  xiv.  23.  As  truly 
and  as  really  as  your  soul  resides  constitutively  in  your  living 
body,  so  truly,  really,  personally,  and  substantially  does  Christ 
dwell  in  every  regenerate  man. 

After  this  course  of  study,  you  may  then  take  up  and  peruse 
sentence  by  sentence  the  communion  service,  the  best  of  all  com- 
ments on  the  Scriptures  appertaining  to  this  mystery.  And  this 
is  the  preparation  which  will  prove,  with  God*s  grace,  the  surest 
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pxeTentiv^of,  or  antidote  against,  the  freezing  poison  >  the  lethar- 
gizing  hemlock,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacramentitries,  according 
to  whom  the  Eucharist  is  a  mere  practical  metaphor,  in  which 
thiligs  are  employed  instead  of  articulated  sounds  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  recalling  to  our  minds  the  historical  fact  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  ;  in  short — (the  profaneness  is  with  them,  not 
with  me) — just  the  same  as  when  Protestants  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  glorious  memory  of  William  III. !  True  it  is,  that 
the  rememhrance  is  one  end  of  the  sacrament ;  but  it  is,  Do  this 
in  remembrance  o/m€j — of  all  that  Christ  was  and  is,  hath  done 
and  is  still  doing  for  fallen  mankind,  and  of  course  of  his  cruci- 
fixion indusiyely,  but  not  of  his  crucifixion  alone.  14  Decem- 
ber, 1827. 

COMPANION   TO   THE   ALTAE. 

EirsI,  theo,  that  we  may  oome  to  this  heavenly  feoat  holy,  and  adorned 
with  the  weddiog  garment,  Mait  Txii.  11,  we^ust  search  our  hearts,  and 
examine  our  oonsoiences,  not  only  till  we  see  onr  sins,  but  until  we  hate 
them. 

But  what  if  a  man,  seeing  his  sin,  earnestly  desire  to  hate  it? 
Shall  he  not  at  the  altar  ofier  up  at  once  his  desire,  and  the  yet 
lingering  sin,  and  seek  for  strength  ?  Is  not  this  sacrament  medi- 
cine as  well  as  food  ?  Is  it  an  end  only,  and  not  likewise  the 
means  ?  Is  it  merely  the  triumphal  feast ;  or  is  it  not  even  more 
truly  a  blessed  refreshment  for  and  during  the  conflict  ? 

Thb  confessioQ  of  sins  must  not  be  in  general  terms  only,  that  we  are 
sinners  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  it  must  be  a  special  deeLaration  to 
God  of  an  our  most  heinous  sins  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Luther  was  of  a  different  judgment.  He  would  have  us  feel 
and  groan  under  our  sinfulness  and  utter  incapability  of  redeem- 
ing ourselves  from  the  bondage,  rather  than  hazard  the  pollution 
of  our  imaginations  by  a  recapitulation  and  renewing  of  sins  and 
their  images  in  detail.  Do  not,  he  says,  stand  picking  the  flaws 
out  one  by  one,  but  plunge  into  the  river  and  drown  them  I — 1 
venture  to  be  of  Luther's  doctrine. 

COMMUNION   SERVICE. 

In  the  first  Exhortation,  before  the  words  '  meritorious  Cross 
and  Passion,'  I  should  propose  to  insert  'his  assumption  of  hu- 
manity, his  incarnation,  and.'  Likewise,  a  little  lower  down, 
af\er  the  word  *  sustenance,'  I  would  insert  •  as.'     Por  not  in  that 
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sacrament  exclusively,  but  in  all  the  acts  of  assimifitiTe  faith, 
of  which  the  Eucharist  is  a  solemn,  eminent,  and  representative 
instance,  an  instance  and  the  symbol,  Christ  is  our  spiritual  food 
and  sustenance. 

BIASRIAGE    SERVICE* 

Marriage,  simply  as  marriage,  is  not  the  means  *  fox  the  pro- 
creation of  children,'  but  for  the  humanization  of  the  offspring 
procreated.  Therefore  in  the  Declaration  at  the  beginning,  afler 
the  words  'procreation  of  children,'  I  would  insert,  'and  as  the 
means  for  seeming  to  the  childreiK  procreated  enduring  care,  and 
that  they  may  be,'  kc. 

COMUUMION   OF   THE   SICK. 

Third  rubric  at  the  end. 

Bat  if  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of  siekness,  ^ 
I  think  this  rubric,  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  true  meslning, 
a  precious  document,  as  fully  acquitting  our  Church  of  all  Rom-  . 
ish  superstition,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  But  the  latter 
part  of  it — '  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not 
receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  mouth' — seems  to  me  very  in- 
cautiously expressed,  and  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Church's  own  definition  of  a  sacrament  in  general  For  in  such 
a  case,  where  is  'the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  th^  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  given  ?'^ 

XI.    SmVDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Epistle — 1  Cor.  xv.  1. 

Brethren^  /declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you. 

Why  should  the  obsolete,  though  faithful,  Saxon  translation  of 

*  *  Should  it  ooeur  to  anyone  that  the  doctrine  blamed  in  the  text,  is  but 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  rubric  concerning 
spiritual  communion,  annexed  to  t^e'Office  for  Communion  of  the  Sick :  he 
may  consider,  whether  that  rubric,  explained  (as  if  possible  it  must  be)  in 
oonsistency  with  the  definition  of  a  socrnment  in  the  Catechism,  can  be 
meant  for  any  but  rare  and  extraordinary  cases :  cases  as  strong  in  regard 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  that  of  martyrdom,  or  the  premature  death  of  a  well- 
disposed  catcchnmcn,  id  regard  of  Baptism.'  Keble's  Pref  to  Hooker,  p.  86, 
n.  70— a:/?. 
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•iWy^j'^lioy  be  retained  ?     Why  not  '  good  tidings  ?'     Why  thus 
change  a  most  appropriate  and  intelligible  designation  of  the 
matter  into  a  mere  conventional  name  of  a  particular  book  ? 
lb. 


f  that  Chriit  died  for  our  iin9. 

But  the  meaning  of  6ni^  rtar  dftaQutatf  ^/iSv  is,  that  Christ 
died  through  the  sins,  and  for  the  sinners.  He  died  through  our 
sins,  and  vie  live  through  his  righteousness. 

Gospel,  Luke  xviii.  14. 

Thi$  man  uient  down  to  hit  house  justified  rather  than  the  other. 

Not  simply  justified,  observe  ;  but  justified  rather  than  the 
other,  ^  ixBlfog, — ^that  is,  less  remote  firom  salvation. 

XXV.    SUNDAY   AFTER   TRINITY. 

Collect. 

— ^tbat  they,  plenteously  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good  vorks,  may  of 
thee  be  plenteonsly  rewarded. 

Rather — "that  with  that  enlarged  capacity,  which  without 
thee  we  can  not  acquire,  there  may  likewise  be  an  increase  of 
the  gift,  which  from  thee  alone  we  can  wholly  receive." 

PS.  vm. 

y.  8.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  very  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
strength,  because  of  thine  enemies :  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger. 

To  the  dispensations  of  the  twilight  dawn,  to  the  first  messen- 
gers of  the  redeeming  word,  the  yet  lisping  utterers  of  light  and 
life,  a  strength  and  a  power  were  given  because  of  the  enemies, 
greater  and  of  more  immediate  influence,  than  to  the  seers  and 
proclaimers  of  a  clearer  day : — even  as  the  first  re-appeaiing 
crescent  of  the  eclipsed  moon  shines  for  men  w;ith  a  keener  bril- 
liance, than  the  following  larger  segments,  previously  to  its  total 
emersion. 

lb.  V.  5. 

Thof*  modest  him  lower  than  the  angels^  to  crown  him  with  glory  and 
worship. 

Tcfwer  +  idea  =  angel. 

Idea  —  power  a=  man,  or  Prometheus. 

VOL.  V.  B 
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PS.  Lxvm. 

V.  S4  Ascribe  ye  the  power  to  God  over  lerael:  hie  worship  and  eirengik 
%9  in  the  eloude. 

The  '  clouds'  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Scriptures  mean 
the  events  and  course  of  things,  seemingly  effects  of  human  will 
or  chance,  but  over-ruled  by  Providence. 

PS.  Lxxn. 

This  Psalm  admits  no  other  interpretation  but  of  Christ,  as  the 
Jehovah  incarnate.  In  any  other  sense,  it  would  be  a  specimen 
of  more  than  Persian  or  Moghul  hyperbole  and  bombast,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  Scripture,  and  which  no  Christian 
would  dare  to  attribute  to  an  inspired  writer.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  elder  Jewish  Church  ranked  it  among  the  Messianic 
Psalms.  N.B.  The  Word  in  St.  John,  and  the  Name  of  the  Most 
High  in  the  Psalms,  are  equivalent  terms. 

V.  1.  Gfive  the  king  thy  judgmetUa,  0  God;  andikyrighteoumese  vntotha 
kin^e  ion. 

God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  the  only 
begotten,  the  Son  of  God  and  God,  King  of  Kings,  and  the  Son  of 
the  King  of  Kings ! 

PS.  Lxxrv. 

y.  2.  O  think  upon  thy  eongregoHon,  whom  tA<m  haet  purchased  and  re- 
deemed of  old. 

The  Lamb  sacrificed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  God- 
Man,  the  Judge,  the  self-promised  Redeemer  to  Adam  in  the 
garden  ! 

V.  16.  Thou  emdeei  the  heade  of  Leviathan  in  pieces;  and  gaveet  him  to 
hemeatfoT  ihepeople  in  the  wildemeee. 

Does  this  allude  to  any  real  tradition?*  The  Psalm  appeaw 
to  have  been  conposed  shorUy  before  the  captivity  of  Judah. 

PS.  Lrxxn.  w.  6-7. 
The  reference  which  our  Lord  made  to  these  mysterious  verses, 
gives  them  an  especial  interest.     The  first  apostasy,  the  faU  of 
the  angels,  is,  perhaps,  intimated. 

•  According  to  BUhop  Home,  the  aUuaion  is  to  the  desferuetion  of  Pha. 
raobiwdhisho6tiutiie»«dS«t— jBUL 
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P8.  Lxxxvn. 

I  would  fain  understand  this  Psalm ;  but  first  I  must  collate  ijt 
word  by  word  with  the  original  Hebrew.  It  seems  clearly  Mes- 
•ianic. 

PS.  Lxxxvm. 

yy.  10-12.  J)ott  thou  thowwondn^amm^  the  dtad,4>r9l^l  ike  dnul  rim 
up  a^atn  andpraiee  thee  f  ^e. 

Compare  Ezekiel  xzxvii. 

PS.  CIV. 

I  think  the  Bible  versioit  might  with  advantage  be  substituted 
for  this,  which  in  some  parts  is  scarcely  intelligible. 

y.  6.  The  watere  ttandin  the  Mile. 

No;  Stood  above  the  mountaine.  The  reference  is  to  the 
Delage. 

PS.  cv. 

y.  S.  Let  the  he&rt  efihem  refaiee  thut  eeek  the  Lord, 

If  even  to  seek  the  Lord  be  joy,  what  will  it  be  to  find  him  ? 
Seek  me,  0  Lord,  that  I  may  be  found  by  thee ! 

PS.  ox. 

y.  2.  The  Lord  ehatt  eend  the  rod  of  thy  power  out  of  Zum;  (Myiog) 
Xule,4K. 

V.  3.  Understand — '  Thy  people  shall  ofiTer  themselves  willingly 
in  the  day  of  conflict  in  holy  clothing,  in  tiieir  best  array,  in  their 
best  arms  and  accoutrements.  As  the  dew  from  the  womb  ef  the 
morning,  in  number  and  brightness  like  dew-drops  ;  so  shall  be 
thy  youth,  or  the  youth  of  thee,  the  young  volunteer  warriors.* 

V.  5.  '  He  shall  shake,'  concuss,  concuHet  reges  die  tree  sua. 

V.  6.  For  *  smite  in  sunder,  or  wound,  the  heads  ;*  some  word 
answering  to  the  Latin  conqtia$sare. 

V.  7.  For  *  therefore,'  translate  '  then  shall  he  lift  up  his  head 
again ;'  that  is,  as  a  man  languid  and  sinking  from  thirst  and  fa- 
tigue after  refreshment. 

N.B.  I  see  no  poetic  discrepancy  between  w.  1  and  5. 

PS.  cxvm. 
To  be  interpieted  of  Ghiist'i  chnroh. 
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PS.  CXXVI. 

Y.  5.  As  the  river*  in  the  eouth. 

Does  this  allude  to  the  periodical  rains  ?* 

As  a  transparency  on  some  night  of  public  rejoicing,  seen  by 
common  day,  with  the  lamps  from  within  removed^-even  such 
would  the  Psalms  be  to  me  uninterpreted  by  the  Gospel.  0 
honored  Mr.  Hurwitz  !  Could  I  but  make  you  feel  what  gran- 
deur, what  magnificence,  what  an  everlasting  significance  and 
import  Christianity  gives  to  every  fact  of  your  national  history — 
to  every  page  of  your  sacred  records  I 

ARTICLES   OF   RELIGION. 

XX.  It  is  mournful  to  think  how  many  recent  writers  have 
criminated  our  Church  in  consequence  of  their  own  ignorance 
and  inadvertence  in  not  knowing,  or  not  noticing,  the  contra-dis- 
tinction  here  meant  between  power  and  authority.  Eites  and 
ceremonies  the  Church  may  ordain  jure  propria :  on  matters  of 
faith  her  judgment  is  to  be  received  with  reverence,  and  not  gain- 
said but  afler  repeated  inquiries,  and  on  weighty  grounds. 

XXXVIL  It  IB  lawful  for  ChriBtian  men,  at  the  oommandment  of  the 
magistrate,  to  wear  weapona,  and  to  serve  in  the  wars. 

This  is  a  very  good  instance  of  an  unseemly  matter  neatly 
wrapped  up.  The  good  men  recoiled  from  the  plain  words — *  It 
is  lawful  for  Christian  men  at  the  command  of  a  king  to  slaugh- 
ter as  many  Christians  as  they  can  !' 

Well !  I  could  most  sincerely  subscribe  to  aU  these  articles. 
September,  1831. 

NOTES  ON  HOOKERf 

p    gy  LITE   OF   HOOKER   BY  WALTON. 

Mr.  Travers  excepted  against  Mr.  Hooker,  for  that  in  one  of  his  sermons 
he  declared,  '  That  the  assurance  of  what  we  believe  by  the  word  of  Qod,  is 
not  to  us  so  certain  as  that  which  we  perceive  by  sense.'  And  Mr.  Hooker 
confesseth  he  said  so,  and  endeavors  to  justify  it  by  the  reasons  following. 


*  See  Home  in  loc  note. — JSeL 

t  The  references  are  to  Mr.  Eeble's  edition  (1886).— JBUl 
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There  is,  I  confess,  a  shade  of  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  this  po- 
sition of  Hooker's.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that  it  expresses  a  truth. 
The  question  in  my  mind  is,  only,  whether  it  adequately  ex- 
presses the  whole  truth.  The  ground  of  my  doubt  lies  in  my  in- 
ability to  compare  two  things  that  difier  in  kind.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  conyiction  of  the  reason,  even  where  no  act  of  the 
will  advenes  as  a  co-efficient,  should  possess  the  vividness  of  an 
immediate  object  of  the  senses  ;  for  the  vividness  is  given  by  sen- 
sation. Equally  impossible  is  it  that  any  truth  of  the  super-sen- 
suous reason  should  possess  the  evidence  of  the  pure  sense.  Even 
the  mathematician  does  not  find  the  same  evidence  in  the  results 
of  transcendental  algebra  as  in  the  demonstrations  of  simple 
geometry.  But  has  he  less  assurance  ?  In  answer  to  Hooker's 
argument  I  say, — ^that  God  r^ers  to  our  sensible  experience  to 
aid  our  will  by  the  vividness  of  sensible  impressions,  and  also  to 
aid  our  understanding  of  the  truths  revealed, — not  to  increase  the 
conviction  of  their  certainty  where  they  have  been  imderstood. 

T,         --e  Walton's  appendix. 

lb.  p.  116. 

It  is  a  strange,  blind  story  this  of  the  last  three  books,  and  of 
Hooker's  live  relict,  the  Beast  without  Beauty.  But  Saravia  ? — 
If  honest  Isaac's  account  of  the  tender,  confidential,  even  confes- 
sional, friendship  of  Hooker  and  Saravia  be  accurate,  how  chanced 
it  that  Hooker  did  not  intrust  the  manuscripts  to  his  friend  who 
stood  beside  him  in  his  last  mcmients  ?  At  all  events,  Saravia 
must  have  known  whether  they  had  or  had  not  received  the  au- 
thor's last  hand.  Why  were  not  Mr.  Charke  and  the  other  Can- 
terbury parson  called  to  account,  or  questioned  at  least  as  to  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Joan's  story  ?  Verily,  I  can  not  help  suspecting 
that  the  doubt  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the  latter  books  by  the 
high  church  party  originated  in  their  dislike  of  portions  of  the 
contents. — In  short,  it  is  a  blind  story,  a  true  Canterbury  talo; 
dear  Isaac  !* 

OF   THE    LAWS    OF    ECCLESUSTICAL    POLITY. 

Pref  c.  iii.  7,  p.  182. 

The  next  thing  hereunto  is,  to  impute  all  faults  and  corruptions,  where* 

*  But  see  Mr.  Keble's  statement  (Pret  zidz.),  and  the  argument  founded  on 
diiooyeries  and  oolktion  of  MSS.  since  the  note  in  the  text  -was  writteD.— .£%^ 
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with  tihe  world  abovideQi,  unto  the  kind  of  ood^tiiwtical  government  estab- 
liahed. 

How  readily  woidd  this,  and  indeed  all  the  disputes  respecting 
the  powers  and  constitution  of  Church  goremment  have  been 
settled,  or  perhaps  prevented,  had  there  been  an  insight  into  the 
distinct  nature  and  origin  of  the  National  Church  and  the  Church 
under  Christ  !*  To  the  ignorance  of  this,  all  the  fierce  conten- 
tions between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episcopalians  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  all  the  enors  and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  heats  and  antipathies  of  our  present 
Dissenters,  may  be  demonstrably  traced. 

lb.  9,  p.  183. 

Fythagornfl,  by  bringing  up  his  Bcholars  in  the  speonlatiTe  knowledge  of 
numbers,  made  their  conceits  therein  so  strong,  that  when  they  came  to 
the  contemplation  of  things  natural,  they  imagined  that  in  every  particular 
thing  they  even  beheld  as  it  were  witii  their  eyes,  how  the  elements  of 
number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the  works  of  nature :  a  thing  in  reason 
impossible ;  which  notwithstanding,  through  their  mis-fashioned  pre-conoeit, 
appeared  unto  them  no  less  certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the 
very  foreheads  of  aU  the  creatures  of  Gk>d. 

I  am  not  so  conversant  with  the  volumes  of  Duns  Scotus  as  to 
be  able  to  pronoimce  positively  whether  he  is  an  exception,  but 
I  can  think  of  no  other  instance  of  high  metaphysical  genius  in 
an  Englishman.  Judgment,  solid  sense,  invention  in  specialities, 
fortunate  anticipations  and  instructive  foretaot  of  truth, — in 
these  we  can  show  giants.  It  is  evident  from  this  example  from 
the  Pythagorean  school  that  not  even  our  incomparable  Hooker 
could  raise  himself  to  the  idea,  so  rich  in  truth,  which  is  contained 
in  the  words  miTnero,  pondere,  et  mensura  generantur  cadi 
et  terra.  0,  that  Hooker  had  ever  aaked  himself  concerning 
will,  absolute  will,— 6  d^tSfjtdg  ^nBQOQldfuos,  numerus  omnes 
nunieros  ponenSj  nunquam  positus  /t 

lb.  p.  183. 

When  they  of  the  *  Family  of  Love'  have  it  once  in  their  heads,  that 
Christ  doth  not  signify  any  one  person,  but  a  quality  whereof  many  are 
partakers,  &<i. 

If  the  Familists  thought  of  Christ  as  a  quality,  it  was  a  griev- 

*  See  Mr.  Coleridge's  work  *  On  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  State 
aooordxng  to  the  idea  of  each.' — JSd. 
t  See  K  P.  L  il  8,  p.  262.—^ 
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OQB  error  iddeed.     But  I  have  my  doubts  whether  this  Wae  not 
rather  an  inference  drawn  by  their  persecutors, 
lb.  15,  p.  191. 

When  instroctioD  doth  them  no  good,  let  them  feel  but  the  least  degree 
o{  most  mercifully-tempered  seTerity,  they  fiisten  on  the  head  of  the  Lord'e 
Tieegereats  here  on  eiirth,  whatfioever  they  anywhere  find  uttered  against 
the  cruelty  of  Uood-tliirsty  men,  and  to  themaelYee  they  draw  all  the 
sentences  which  Scripture  hath  in  favor  of  innocenoy  persecuted  for  the 
truth. 

How  great  the  influence  of  the  age  on  the  strongest  noinds, 
when  so  eminently  wise  a  man  as  Richard  Hooker  could  overlook 
the  obvious  impolicy  of  inflicting  punishments  which  the  sufierer 
himself  wiU  regard  as  merits,  and  all  who  have  any  need  to  be 
deterred  will  extol '  as  martyrdom !  Even  where  the  necessity 
could  be  plausibly  pretended,  it  is  war,  not  punitive  law ; — and 
then  Augustine's  argument  for  Sarah ! 

lb.  c.  iv.  1,  p.  194. 

We  require  you  to  find  out  but  one  church  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your  discipline,  or  hath  not  been  ordered 
by  ours,  that  is  to  say,  by  episcopal  regiment,  aithence  the  time  that  the 
blessed  apostles  were  here  conversant. 

Hooker  was  so  good  a  man  that  it  would  be  wicked  to  suspect 
him  of  knowingly  playing  the  sophist.  And  yet  strange  it  is, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  aware  that  it  was  prelacy,  not 
primitive  episcopacy,  the  thing,  not  the  name,  that  the  reformers 
contended  against,  and,  if  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  national 
Clerisy  were  (as  both  parties  unhappily  took  for  granted)  one  and 
the  same,  contended  against  with  good  reason.  Knox's  ecclesias- 
tical polity  (worthy  of  Lycurgus),  adopted  bishops  under  a  difierent 
name,  or  rather  under  a  translation  instead  of  corruption  of  the 
name  inlaxonoi.     He  would  have  had  superintendents. 

lb.  c.  V.  2,  p.  204. 

A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whereof  if  ye  judge  your- 
selves to  he  any  part,  then  is  the  law  even  your  deed  also. 

This  is  a  fiction  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  that,  which 
is  necessarily  empirical,  the  form  and  consequence  of  a  science,  to 
the  reality  of  which  a  code  of  laws  can  only  be  approximate  by 
compressing  all  liberty  and  individuality  into  a  despotism.  As 
Justinian  to  Alfred,  and  Constantinople,  the  Consuls  and  Senate 
of  Rome  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
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London;  so  is  the  imperial  Roman  code  to  the  cdhimon  and 
statate  law  of  England.  The  advocates  of  the  discipline  would, 
according  to  our  present  notions  of  civil  rights,  have  been  justified 
in  putting  fact  against  fictioui  and  might  have  challenged  Hooker 
to  show,  first,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
a  congruous  subject  of  parliamentary  legislation ;  that  the  legisla- 
tors were  bonajide  determined  by  spiritual  views,  and  that  the 
jealousy  and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  Q^ueen,  aided  by  motives 
of  worldly  state  policy, — for  example,  the  desire  of  conciliating 
the  Roman  Catholic  potentates  by  retaining  all  she  could  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Romish  Church,  its  hierarchy,  its  ornaments,  and 
its  ceremonies, — were  not  the  substitutes  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
influencing  the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  Puritans  and  the  Prelatists  divided  the 
truth  between  them ;  and,  as  half-truths  are  whole  errors,  were 
both  equally  in  the  wrong ; — ^the  Prelatists  in  contending  for  that 
as  incident  to  the  Church  in  Christ,  that  is,  the  collective  number 
Twv  ixitalovfiiywry  or  ecdesia,  which  only  belonged,  but  which 
rightfully  did  belong,  to  the  National  Church  as  a  component 
estate  of  the  realm,  the  endesia ; — ^the  Puritans  irji  requiring  of 
the  endesia  what  was  only  requisite  or  possible  for  the  ecdesia.* 
Archbishop  Grindal  is  an  illustrious  exception.  He  saw  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  enclesiastic  and  those  of  the 
ecclesiastic  were  not  the  less  distinct,  because  both  were  capable 
of  being  exercised  by  the  same  person ;  and  vice  versa,  not  the 
less  compatible  in  the  same  subject  because  distinct  in  themselves. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

lb.  c.  vi.  3,  p.  209. 

God  was  not  ignorant,  that  the  priests  and  judges,  ^hose  eentences  in 
matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should  stand,  both  might  and  oftentimes 
would  be  deceived  in  their  judgment.  However,  better  it  was  in  the  eye 
of  His  imderstaoding,  that  sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive  should 
prevail,  till  the  same  authority  perceiving  such  oversight,  might  afterwards 
oorreet  or  reverse  it,  than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and  not 
come  speedily  to  some  end 

It  is  diflicult  to  say,  which  most  shines  through  this  whole 
passage,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  or  the  spirit  of  meekness.     The 

*  See  the  '  Church  and  State,'  in  which  the  ecclesia  or  Church  in  Christ, 
is  distinffuisheil  from  the  encUfia^  or  national  CImrch. — Ed. 
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fifctal  error  of  the  Romifih  Church  did  not  oonsist  in  the  inappella- 
bUity  of  the  Council,  or  that  an  acquiescence  in  their  decisions 
and  decree  was  a  duty  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  dissen- 
tients,— nqt,  I  say,  in  contending  for  a  practical  infallibility  of 
Council  or  Pope ;  but  in  laying  claim  to  an  actual  and  absolute 
immunity  from  error,  and  consequently  for  the  unrepealability 
of  their  decisions  by  any  succeeding  Council  or  Pope.  Hence, 
even  wise  decisions — wise  under  the  particular  circumstances  and 
times — degenerated  into  mischievous  follies,  by  having  the  privi- 
lege of  immortality  without  any  exemption  from  the  dotage  of 
superannuation.  Hence  errors  became  like  glaciers,  or  icebergs 
in  the  frozen  ocean,  unthawed  by  summer,  and  growing  from  the 
fresh  deposits  of  each  returning  winter, 
lb.  6,  p.  212. 

An  arguzDent  necessary  and  demoDstraiiye  is  such,  as  being  proposed 
unto  any  man,  and  understood,  the  mind  can  not  choose  but  inwardly 
assent.  Any  one  such  reason  dischargeth,  I  grant,  the  conscience,  and  set- 
teih  it  at  full  liberty. 

I  would  not  concede  even  so  much  as.  this.  It  may  well 
chance  that  even  an  argument  demonstrative,  if  understood,  may 
be  addncible  against  some  one  sentence  of  a  whole  liturgy ;  and 
yet  the  means  of  removing  it  without  a  palpable  overbalance  of 
evil  may  not  exist  for  a  time  ;  and  either  there  is  no  command 
against  schism,  or  we  are  bound  in  such  small  matters  to  ofier 
the  sacrifice  of  willing  silence  to  the  public  peace  of  the  Church. 
This  would  not,  however,  prevent  a  minister  from  pointing  out 
the  delect  in  his  character  as  a  doctor  or  learned  theologian. 

lb.  c.  viii.  1,  p.  220. 

For  adventiiring  to  erect  the  discipline  of  Christ  without  the  leave  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  haply  ye  may  condemn  us  as  fools,  in  that  we  hazard 
thereby  our  estates  and  persons  further  than  you  which  are  that  way  more 
wise  think  necessary :  but  of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  you  accuse  us,  when  your  own  positions  are, 
that  the  things  we  observe  should  every  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than 
ten  thousand  lives;  that  they  are  the  peremptory  commandments  of  GK>d ; 
that  no  mortal  man  can  dispense  with  them,  and  that  the  magistrate  griev- 
ously sinneth  in  not  constraining  thereunto  ? 

Hoc  argumentum  ad  invidiam  nimis  sycophanticum  est 
q%tam  ut  mihi  placeat  a  tanto  viro.  Besides,  it  contradicts 
Hooker's  own  very  judicious  rule,  that  to  discuss  and  represent  is 
the  oj£ce  of  the  learned,  as  individuals,  because  the  truth  may  be 

B* 
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entura  in  any  oae  mind  ;  but  to  do  belongs  to  the  supreme  power 
as  the  will  of  the  whole  body  politic,  and  in  efiective  action  indi- 
viduals are  mere  firactions  without  any  legitimate  referee  to  add 
them  together.  Hooker's  objection  from  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  reahn  is  unanswerable  and  within  half  a  century  after- 
wards proved  insurmountable.  Imagine  a  sun  containing  within 
its  proper  atmosphere  a  multitude  of  transparent  satellites,  lost  in 
the  glory,  or  all  joining  to  form  the  visible  phasis  or  disk  ;  and 
then  beyond  the  precincts  of  this  sun  a  number  of  opake  bodies 
at  various  distances,  and  having  a  common  centre  of  their  own 
round  which  they  revolve,  and  each  more  or  less  according  to  the 
lesser  or  greater  distance  partaking  of  the  light  and  natural 
warmth  of  the  sun,  which  I  have  been  supposing  ;  bat  not  shar- 
ing in  its  peculiar  influences,  or  in  the  solar  life  sustainable  only 
by  the  vital  air  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  opake  bodies  con- 
stitute the  national  churches,  the  sun  the  churches  spiritual. 
The  defect  of  the  simile,  arising  necessarily  out  of  the  incompoe- 
sibility  of  spiritual  prerogatives  with  material  bodies  under  the 
proprieties  and  necessities  of  space,  is,  that  it  does  not,  as  no  con- 
crete or  visual  image  can,  represent  the  possible  duplicity  of  the 
individuals,  the  aggregate  of  whom  constitutes  the  national 
church,  so  that  any  one  individual,  or  any  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals, may  at  the  same  time  be,  by  an  act  of  their  own,  mem- 
bers of  the  church  spiritual,  and  in  every  congregation  may  form 
an  ecdesia  or  Christian  community :  and  how  to  facilitate  and 
favor  this  without  any  schism  from  the  endesia,  and  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  body  politic,  was  the  problem  which  Grindal 
and  the  bishops  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Reformed  Church 
sought  to  solve,  and  it  is  the  problem  which  every  earnest  Chris- 
tian endued  with  competent  gifls,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  - 
patriot  and  a  philanthropist,  ought  to  propose  to  himself,  as  the 
ingens  desiderium  proborum. — 8th  Sept.  1826. 

lb.  c.  viii.  7,  p.  232. 

Baptizing  of  infimts,  although  confeBsed  by  themselyee,  to  have  been  oontiit 
uedever  Bithence  the  rery  apostleB'  own  times,  yet  they  altogether  oandenmed 

Qutzre.  1  can  not  say  what  the  fanatic  Anabaptists,  of  whom 
Hooker  is  speaking,  may  have  admitted  ;  but  the  more  sober  and 
learned  Antipaedobaptists,  who  differed  in  this  point  only  from 
the  reformed  churches,  have  aU,  I  believe,  denied  the  practiee  of 
infant  baptism  during  the  first  century. 
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B.  i.  c.  ii.  1,  p.  249. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  mode- 
rate the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure, 
of  workizig,  the  same  we  term  a  law 

See  the  essays  on  method,  in  The  Friend.*  Hooker's  words 
literally  and  grammatically  interpreted  seem  to  assert  the  ante- 
cedence of  the  thing  to  its  kind,  that  is,  to  its  essential  charac- 
ters ; — and  to  its  force  together  with  its  form  and  measure  of 
working,  that  is,  to  its  specific  and  distinctive  characters  ;  in  short, 
the  words  assert  the  pre-existence  of  the  thing  to  all  its  constitu- 
ent powers,  qualities,  and  properties.  Now  this  is  either — ^first, 
equivalent  to  ike  assertion  of  a  prima  et  n/uda  materia^  so  hap- 
pily ridiculed  by  the  author  of  Hudibras,t  and  which  under  any 
scheme  of  cosmogony  is  a  mere  phantom,  having  its  whole  and 
sole  substance  in  an  impotent  effi)rt  of  the  imagination  or  sensu- 
ous fancy,  but  which  is  utterly  precluded  by  the  doctifhe  of  crea- 
tion which  it  in  like  manner  negatives : — or  secondly,  the  words 
assert  a  self-destroying  absurdity,  namely,  the  antecedence  of  a 
thing  to  itself ;  as  if  having  asserted  that  water  consisted  of 
hydrogen  =  77,  and  oxygen  =  23, 1  should  talk  of  water  as  ex- 
isting before  the  creation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  All  laws, 
indeed,  are  constitutive  ;  and  it  would  require  a  longer  train  of 
argument  than  a  note  can  contain,  to  show  what  a  thing  is  ;  but 
this  at  least  is  quite  certain,  that  in  the  order  of  thought  it  must 
be  posterior  to  the  law  that  constitutes  it.  But  such  in  fact  was 
Hooker's  meaning,  and  the  word,  thing,  is  used  proleptice  in 
favor  of  the  imagination,  as  appears  from  the  sentences  that  fol- 
low, in  which  the  creative  idea  is  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
things  thereby  created.  A  productive  idea,  manifesting  itself  and 
its  reality  in  the  product  is  a  law  ;  and  when  the  product  is  phe- 
nomenal (that  is,  an  object  of  the  outward  senses),  it  is  a  law  of 
nature.  The  law  is  res  noumenon :  the  thing  is  res phatumefum.t 
A  physical  law  is  the  right  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  sufficient 
cause  of  the  appearance,— <:ausa  sub-facieTis. 

P.S.  What  a  deeply  interesting  volume  might  be  written  on 

*  See  the  essays  generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth,  both  inclusively, 
in  Section  Second,  pp.  408-448,  more  especially,  the  fifth  e8say.-*JE<i 
t  Part  I  a  i.  vr.  161-^.-Sd. 
X  See  the  Essay  on  the  idea  of  the  Prometheus  of  iEsehylus.    IV.  p. 
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the  symbolic  import  of  the  primary  relations  and  dimensions  of 
space — ^long,  broad,  deep,  or  depth  ;  surface  ;  upper,  under,  above 
and  below,  right,  left,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  oblique  : — and 
then  the  order  of  causation,  or  that  which  gives  intelligibility, 
and  the  reverse  order  of  efiects,  or  that  which  gives  the  condi- 
tions of  actual  existence  !  Without  the  higher  the  lower  would 
want  its  intelligibility ;  without  the  lower  the  higher  could  not 
have  existed.  The  infant  is  a  riddle  of  which  man  is  the  solu- 
tion ;  but  the  man  could  not  exist  but  with  the  infant  as  his 
antecedent, 
lb.  2,  p.  250. 

In  which  essential  Unity  of  Qod,  a  Trinity  personal  neverthelesB  sub- 
flisteth,  after  a  manner  far  exceeding  the  possibUity  of  man's  conceit 

If '  conceit'  here  means  conception,  the  remark  is  most  true , 
for  the  Trinity  is  an  idea,  and  no  idea  can  be  rendered  by  a  con- 
ception, ku  idea  is  essentially  inconceivable.  But  if  it  be 
meant  that  the  Trinity  is  otherwise  inconceivable  than  as  the 
divine  eternity  and  every  attribute  of  God  is  and  must  be,  then 
neither  the  commonness  of  the  language  here  used,  nor  the  high 
authority  of  the  user,  can  deter  me  from  denouncing  it  as  untrue 
and  dangerous.  So  far  is  it  irom  being  true,  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  Trinity  is  the  only  form  in  which  an  idea  of  God  is  possible, 
unless  indeed  it  be  a  Spinosistic  or  World-God. 

lb.  c.  iv.  1,  p.  264. 

But  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as  it  were)  from  the  footstool  to 
the  throne  of  God,  and  leaving  these  natural,  consider  a  little  the  state  of 
heavenly  and  divine,  creatures :  touching  angels  which  are  spirits  imma- 
terial and  intellectual,  &c 

All  this  disquisition  on  the  angels  confirms  my  remark  that  our 
admirable  Hooker  was  a  giant  of  the  race  Aristotle  versus  Plato. 
Hooker  was  truly  judicious, — ^the  consummate  synthesis  of  under- 
standing and  sense.  An  ample  and  most  ordonnant  qonceptionist,  to 
the  tranquil  empyrean  of  ideas  he  had  not  ascond ed  Of  the  passages 
cited  from  Scripture  how  few  would  bear  a  strict  scrutiny  ;  being 
either,  1 .  divine  appearances,  Jehovah  in  human  form  ;  or  2.  the 
imagery  of  visions  and  all  symbolic  ;  or  3.  names  of  honor  given 
to  prophets,  apostles,  or  bishops  ;  or  lastly,  mere  accommodations 
to  popular  notions  I 

lb.  3,  p.  267. 

Since  their  fiill,  their  practices  have  been  the  dean  contrary  unto  those 
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before  meDtioned.  For  being  diBpersed,  Bome  in  the  air,  some  on  the  earth, 
some  in  the  water,  some  among  the  minerals,  dens,  and  caves,  that  are  under 
the  earth ;  they  have,  by  all  means  labored  to  effect  a  uniyersal  rebellion 
against  the  laws,  and  as  £ar  as  in  themlieth,  utter  destruction  of  the  works 
of  God. 

Childish  ;  but  the  ohildishness  of  the  age,  without  which  nei- 
ther Hooker  nor  Luther  could  have  acted  on  their  contemporaries 
with  the  intense  and  beneficent  energy  with  which,  they  (God  be 
praised  I)  did  act. 

lb.  p.  268. 

Thus  much  therefore  may  suffice  for  angels,  the  next  unto  whom  in  de- 
gree are  men. 

St.  Augustine  well  remarks  that  only  three  distinct  genera  of 
living  beings  are  conceivable  : — 1.  the  infinite  rational :  2.  the 
finite  rational :  3.  the  finite  irrational :  that  is,  God,  man,  brute 
animal.  JSrgOj  angels  can  only  be  men  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders.  Were  our  bodies  transparent  to  our  souls,  we  should 
be  angels. 

lb.  c.  X.  4,  p.  303. 

It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore  which  the  arch-philosopher  was  of. 

There  are,  and  can  be,  only  two  schools  of  philosophy,  differing 
in  kind  and  in  source.  Differences  in  degree  and  in  accident, 
there  may  be  many  ;  but  these  constitute  schools  kept  by  difier- 
ent  teachers  with  different  degrees  of  genius,  talent,  and  learn- 
ing; — auditories  of  philosophizers,  not  different  philosophies. 
Schools  of  psilology  (the  love  of  empty  noise)  and  misosophy  are 
here  out  of  the  question.  Schools  of  real  philosophy  there  are 
but  two, — ^best  named  by  the  arch-philosopher  of  each,  namely, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Every  man  capable  of  philosophy  at  all 
(and  there  are  not  many  such)  is  a  bom  Platonist  or  a  bom  Aris- 
totehan.*     Hooker,  as  may  be  discerned  from  the  epithet  of  arch- 

*  *  Eyery  man  is  bom  an  Aristotelian,  or  a  Platonist.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  any  one  born  an  Aristotelian  can  become  a  Platonist ;  and  I 
am  sure  no  bom  Platonist  can  ever  change  into  an  Aristotelian.  They  are 
the  two  classes  of  men,  beside  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  te 
third.  The  one  considers  reason  a  quality,  or  attribute ;  the  other  considers 
it  a  power.  I  believe  that  Aristotle  never  could  get  to  understand  what 
Plato  meant  by  an  idea.  *  «  ♦  •  ♦  Aristotle  was,  and  still  is,  the 
sovereign  lord  of  the  understanding;  the  faculty  judging  by  the  senses. 
He  was  a  oonceptualist,  and  never  could  raise  himself  into  that  higher  state, 
which  was  natural  to  Plato^  and  has  been  so  to  otiiers,  in  which  the  under- 
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« 

pliilosopher  applied  to  the  Stagyrite,  sensu  monovrchico,  was  of 
the  latter  family, — a  comprehensive,  yigoroos,  discreet,  and  dis- 
cretive  conceptualist,  but  not  an  ideist. 
lb.  8,  p.  308. 

Of  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note,  that  oith  men  naturallj  hare  no 
free  and  perfect  power  to  eommand  whole  politio  multitudes  of  men,  there- 
fore utterly  without  our  oonsent,  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man's  oom- 
mandment  living.  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that  society 
whereof  we  are  part  hath  at  any  time  before  consented,  without  revoking 
the  same  after  by  the  like  universal  agreement  Wherefore  as  any  man's 
deed  past  is  good  as  long  as  himself  oontinueth ;  so  the  act  of  a  public 
society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  sithence  standeth  as  theirs  who 
presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because  corporations  are  immortal ;  we 
were  then  alive  in  our  predecessors,  and  they  in  their  successors  do  live 
stilL    Ijiws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available  by  consent. 

No  nobler  or  clearer  example  than  this  could  be  given  of  what 
an' idea  is  as  contra-distinguished  from  a  conception  of  the  under- 
standing, correspondent  to  some  fact  or  facts,  qiMrum  noia  com- 
munes  concapiuntur, — ^the  common  characters  of  which  are 
taken  together  under  one  distinct  exponent,  hence  named  a  con- 
ception ;  and  conceptions  are  internal  subjective  words.  Reflect 
on  an  original  social  contract,  as  an  event  or  historical  fact ;  and 
its  gross  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  will  stare  you  in 
the  face.  But  an  ever  originating  social  contract  as  an  idea, 
which  exists  and  works  continually  and  efficaciously  in  the  moral 
being  of  every  free  citizen,  though  in  the  greater  niunber  uncon- 
sciously, or  with  a  dim  and  confused  consciousness, — ^what  a 
power  it  is  !*  As  the  vital  power  compared  with  the  mechanic  ; 
as  a  father  compared  with  a  moulder  in  wax  or  clay,  such  is  the 
power  of  ideas  compared  with  the  influence  of  conceptions  and 
notions. 

lb.  15,  p.  316^. 

I  nothing  doubt  bat  that  Christian  men  should  much  better  frame 

themselves  to  those  heavenly  precepts,  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  so 
great  instancy  gave  us  concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  all  concur  in 
desire  to  have  the  use  of  ancient  Councils  agtun  renewed,  rather  than  these 
proceedings  continued,  which  either  make  all  contentions  endless,  or  bring 

standing  is  distinctly  contemplated,  and,  as  it  were,  looked  down  upon, 
from  the  throne  of  actual  ideas,  or  living,  Inborn,  essential  truths.'— 7li32# 

Talk,  p.  8S6.— jga: 

•  See  the  "Church  and  State,"  c  i.— Jtf. 
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tiiem  to  one  obHj  cleUrauiiatioo,  tatd  thst  of  all  other  the  wont,  whi A  it 
by  sword 

This  is  indeed  a  subject  that  deserves  a  serious  consideration  : 
and  it  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Hooker's  proposal,  namely^  that 
the  use  of  ancient  Cotmcils  be  renewed,  that  a  deep  and  univer- 
sal sense  of  the  abuse  of  Councils  progressively  from  the  Nicene 
to  that  of  Trent,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  .causes,  occasions,  and 
mode  of  such  abuse,  are  so  far  presumptive  for  its  non-recurrency 
as  to  render  it  less  probable  that  honest  men  will  pervert  them 
from  ignorance,  and  more  difficult  for  unprincipled  men  to  do  so 
designedly.  Something  too  must  be  allowed  for  an  honorable 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  persons  so  assembled,  to  disappoint 
the  general  expectation,  and  win  for  themselves  the  unique  title 
of  the  honest  Council.  But  still  comes  the  argument,  the  blow 
of  which  I  might  more  easily  blunt  than  parry,  that  if  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  or  even  Protestant  Episcopalian  and 
Protestant  Presbyterian  divines  were  generally  wise  and  charita- 
ble enough  to  form  a  Christian  General  Council,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  one. 

N.B.  The  reasoning  in  bis  note,  as  far  as  it  is  in  discourage- 
ment of  a  recurrence  to  general  Councils,  does  not,  me  scdtem 
judice^  conclude  against  the  suflering  our  Convocation  to  meet. 
The  virtual  abrogation  of  this  branch  of  our  constitution  I  have 
long  regarded  as  cme  of  three  or  four  Whig  patriotisms,  that  have 
succeeded  in  de-anglicizing  the  mind  oi  Bngland. 

lb.  c.  xi.  4,  p.  323. 

So  that  Dfiture  even  m  this  life  doth  pliunly  daiin  and  call  for  a  more  di* 
vine  perfection  than  either  of  these  two  that  have  been  mentioned 

Whenever  I  meet  with  an  ambiguous  or  multivocal  word, 
without  its  meaning  being  shown  and  fixed,  I  stand  on  my  guard 
against  a  sophism.  I  didike  this  tenn,  *  nature,'  in  this  place. 
If  it  mean  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  oometh  into 
the  world,  it  is  an  inapt  term  ;  for  reason  is  supernatural.  Now 
that  reason  in  man  must  have  been  first  actuated  by  a  direct 
revelation  from  God,  I  have  myself  proved,  and  do  not  therefore 
deny  that  faith  as  the  means  of  salvation  was  first  made  known 
by  revelation ;  but  that  reason  is  incapable  of  seeing  into  the  fit- 
ness and  superiority  o£  these  means,  or  that  it  is  a  mystery  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  all  spiritual  tmtfas  are  mysterious,  I  do  deny 
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and  deem  it  both  a  false  and  a  dangerous  dootrine.     15  Sept 
1826. 
lb.  6,  p.  327. 

Gonoerniog  that  faith,  hope  and  chaiitj,  mthout  which  there  can  be  no 
•alyatkni ;  waa  there  ever  any  mention  made  aavixig  only  in  that  lav  which 
God  himaelf  hath  from  heaven  revealed  t  Iliere  b  not  in  the  world  a  sylla- 
ble muttered  with  certain  truth  concerning  any  of  these  three,  more  than 
hath  been  supernatural!/  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  eternal  Ood 

That  reason  could  have  diBcovered  these  divine  truths  is  one 
thing  ;  that  when  discovered  by  revelation,  it  is  capable  of  ap- 
prehending the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  things  revealed  is 
another.  I  may  believe  the  latter,  while  I  utterly  reject  the 
former.  That  all  these  cognitions,  together  with  the  fealty  or 
faithfulness  in  the  will  whereby  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  brought 
under  captivity  to  the  mind  of  the  spirit  (the  sensuous  understand- 
ing to  the  reason)  are  supernatural,  I  not  only  freely  grant,  but 
fervently  contend.  But  why  the  very  perfection  of  reason,  namely, 
those  ideas  or  truth-powers,  in  which  both  the  spiritual  light  and 
the  spiritual  life  are  co-inherent  and  one,  should  be  called  super- 
rational,  I  do  not  see.  For  reason  is  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal ;  or  even  though  I  should  exclude  the  practical  reason,  and 
confine  the  term  reason  to  the  highest  intellective  power, — still  I 
should  think  it  more  correct  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  faith  as 
plusquam  ratitmalia  than  super-rational.  But  the  assertions 
that  provoke  the  remark  arose  for  the  greater  part,  and  still  arise, 
out  of  the  confounding  of  the  reason  with  the  imderstanding.  In 
Hooker,  and  the  great  divines  of  his  age,  it  was  merely  an  occa- 
sional carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  terms  that  reason  is  ever  put 
where  they  meant  the  understanding ;  for,  from  other  parts  of 
their  writings,  it  is  evident  that  they  knew  and  asserted  the  dis- 
tintcion,  nay,  the  diversity  of  the  things  themselves  ;  to  wit,  that 
there  was  in  man  pother  and  higher  light  than  that  of  the 
faculty  judging  according  to  sense,  that  is  our  understandings. 
But,  alas  !  since  the  Eevolution,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  error 
of  language,  and  in  too  many  it  now  amounts  to  a  denial  of 
reason! 

B.  ii.  c.  V.  3,  p.  379. 

To  urge  any  thbg  as  part  of  that  supernatural  and  celestially  revealed 
truth  which  God  hath  taught,  and  not  to  show  it  in  Scripture ;  thia  did  the 
ancient  Fathers  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious,  execrable. 
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Eyen  this  must  be  I'eceiTed  cum  grano  salts.  To  be  sure, 
with  the  licenses  of  interpretation,  which  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  allowed  themselves,  and  with  the  arcana 
of  evolution  by  word,  letter,  allegory,  yea,  punning,  which  they 
applied  to  detached  sentences  or  single  phrases  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  position  which  they  could  not 
*  show  in  Scripture.'  Let  this  be  elucidated  by  the  texts  even 
now  cited  by  the  Romish  priests  for  the  truth  of  purgatory,  indul- 
gence, image- worship,  invocation  of  dead  men,  and  the  like.  The 
assertion  there£>Te  must  be  thus  qualified.  The  ancient  Fathers 
anathematized  any  doctrine  not  consentaneous  with  Scripture  and 
deducible  from  it,  either  pari  ratiorie  or  by  consequence ;  as  when 
Scripture  clearly  commands  an  end,  but  leaves  the  means  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  circumstances,  as  £)r  example,  the 
frequent  assembly  of  Christians.  The  appointment  of  a  Sunday 
or  Lord's  day  is  evidently  the  fittest,  and  most  efiectual  mean  to 
this  end  ;  but  yet  it  was  not  practicable,  that  is,  the  mean  did 
not  exist  till  the  Roman  government  became  Christian.  But  as 
soon  as  this  event  took  place,  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sunday  holy 
is  truly,  though  implicitly  contained  in  the  Apostolic  text. 

lb.  vi.  3,  p.  392. 

Again,  with  a  negative  argument,  David  is  pressed  conceraing  the  par- 
pose  he  had  to  build  a  temple  unto  the  Lord :  Thus  $aith  the  Zordj  Thou 
ikalt  not  httild  me  a  house  to  dwell  in.  Wheresoever  I  have  walked  toUh  aU 
Israel f  spake  lone  word  to  any  of  the  judges  of  Israel^  wftom  1  commanded  to 
feed  my  people,  saying^  Why  have  ye  not  built  me  a  house" f 

The  wisdom  of  the  divine  goodness  both  in  the  negative,  the 
not  having  authorized  any  of  the  preceding  Judges  from  Moses 
downwards  to  build  a  temple — and  in  the  positive,  in  having 
commanded  David  to  prepare  for  it,  and  Solomon  to  build  it — ^I 
have  not  seen  it  put  in  the  full  light  in  which  it  so  well  deserves 
to  be.  The  former  or  negative,  or  the  evils  of  a  splendid  temple- 
worship  and  its  efiects  on  the  character  of  the  priesthood— evils, 
when  not  changed  to  good  by  becoming  the  antidote  and  preven- 
tive of  far  greater  evils — ^would  require  much  thought  both  to  set 
forth  and  to  comprehend.  But  to  give  any  reflecting  reader  a 
sense  of  the  providential  foresight  evinced  in  the  latter,  and  this 
foresight  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  Omniscient,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  remind  him  of  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes 
and  the  bxeaking  up  of  the  reaUn  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
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and  Ishtel  in  the  very  next  leign.  Without  the  oonturaitj  of  mic- 
cession  provided  for  by  this  vast  and  i^lendid  temple,  built  and 
i^nranged  trnder  the  divine  sanction  attested  by  muracles — ^what 
criterion  would  there  have  existed  for  the  purity  of  this  law  and 
worship  ?  what  security  fot  the  preservation  and  incorruption  of 
the  inspired  writings  ? 
lb.  vii.  3,  p.  403. 

That  there  is  a  city  of  Rome,  that  Pius  Quintus  and  Gregory  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  others,  hare  been  Popes  of  Rome,  I  suppose  vre  are  eertainly 
enough  persuaded  Tlie  ground  of  our  persuasion,  who  never  saw  the  place 
nor  persons  beforenuuned,  ean  be  nothing  but  man's  testimony.  Will  any 
man  here  notwithstanding  allege  those  mentioned  human  infirmities  as 
reasons  why  these  things  should  be  mistrusted  or  doubted  oft  Tea,  t^t 
which  is  more,  utterly  to  infringe  the  foree  and  strength  of  man's  testimony, 
were  to  shake  the  very  fortress  of  God*s  truth. 

In  a  note  on  a  passage  in  Skelton's  Deism  Revealed,*  I  have 
detected  the  subtle  sophism  that  lurks  in  this  argument,  as  applied 
by  later  divines  in  vindication  of  proof  by  testimony,  in  relation 
to  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  As  thus  applied, 
it  is  a  fiBTdpaois  elg  dUo  y^^^Sf  though  so  unobvious,  that  a 
very  acute  and  candid  reasoner  might  use  the  argument  without 
suspecting  the  paralogism.  It  is  not  testimony  as  testimony,  that 
necessitates  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome — 
but  a  reasoning,  that  forms  a  branch  of  mathematical  science. 
So  far  is  our  conviction  from  being  grounded  on  our  confidence  in 
human  testimony  that  it  proceeds  on  our  knowledge  of  its  fallible 
character,  and  therefore  can  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  coin- 
cidence on  so  vast  a  scale,  but  in  the  real  existence  of  the  object. 
That  a  thousand  lies  told  by  as  many  several  and  unconnected 
individuals  should  all  be  one  and  the  same,  is  a  possibility  ex- 
pressible only  by  a  faction  that  is  already,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, equal  to  naught. 

B.  iii.  c.  iii.  1,  p.  447. 

The  mixture  of  those  things  fay  speech,  which  by  nature  are  divided,  is 
the  mother  of  all  error. 

'  The  division  in  thought  of  those  things  which  in  nature  are 
distinct,  yet  one,  that  is,  distinguished  without  breach  of  unity,  ia 
the  mother,' — so  I  should  have  framed  the  position.     Will,  rea- 
son, life, — ideas  in  relation  to  the  mind,  are  inatancea ;  entia  inr 
•  SeepMl.--.su: 
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dMse  interdisHncUB ;  and  Ae  main  arguments  of  the  atheistB, 
materialists,  deniers  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  the  liko,  all  rest  on 
the  asserting  of  division  as  a  necessary  oonsequenoe  of  distinction. 
B.  V.  c.  xix.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

Of  both  tranBlfttioDS  the  better  I  vilHngly  acknowledge  that  which  com- 
eth  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  origiiud  verity;  yet  so  that  the  other 
may  likewise  safely  enoygh  be  read,  without  any  peril  at  all  of  gaiosi^ing 
aa  much  as  the  least  jot  or  syllable  of  Gk>d's  most  sacred  and  precious  truth. 

Hooker  had  far  better  have  rested  on  the  impossibility  and  the 
uselessness,  if  possible,  of  a  fiiultless  translation  ;  and  admitting 
certain  mistakes  and  oversights,  have  recommended  them  for  no- 
tice at  the  next  revision ;  and  then  asked,  what  objection  such 
harmless  trifles  could  be  to  a  Church  that  never  pretended  to  in- 
fallibility !  But  in  fact  the  age  was  not  ripe  enough  even  for  a 
Hooker  to  feel,  much  less  with  safety  to  expose,  the  Protestants' 
idol,  that  is,  their  Bibliolatry. 

lb.  c.  xxii.  10,  p.  125. 

^eir  only  proper  and  direct  proof  of  the  thing  in  question  had  been  to 
show,  in  what  stMrt  and  how  fiir  man*s  salvation  doth  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Ood ;  iHiat  conditions,  properties,  and 
qualities  th«re  are,  whereby  sermons  are  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
administering  the  word  unto  that  purpose  \  and  what  special  property  or 
quality  that  is,  which  being  nowhere  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal  means  besides  desti- 
tute of  yital  efficacy. 

Doubtless,  Hooker  was  a  theological  Talus,  with  a  club  of  iron 
against  opponents  with  pasteboard  helmets,  and  armed  only  with 
crab-sticks !  But  yet,  I  too,  too  often  find  occasion  to  complain 
of  him  as  abusing  his  superior  strength.  For  in  a  good  man  it  is 
an  abuse  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  not  to  use  a  portion  of  it  in 
stating  his  Christian  opponents'  cause,  his  brethren's  (though  dis- 
sentient, and  perhaps  erring,  yet  still  brethren's)  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  as  they  had  stated  and  argued  it,  but  as  he  himself  with 
his  higher  gifts  of  logic  and  foresight  could  have  set  it  forth.  But 
Hooker  flies  ofi*  to  the  general,  in  which  he  is  unassailable  ;  and 
does  not,  as  in  candor  he  should  have  done,  inquire  whether  the 
question  would  not  admit  of,  nay,  demand,  a  difierent  answer, 
when  applied  solely  or  principally  to  the  circumstances,  the  con- 
dition and  the  needs  of  the  English  parishes,  and  the  population 
at  large,  at  the  particular  time  when  the  Puritan  divines  wrote. 
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and  he,  Hooker,  replied  to  them.  Now  let  the  cause  be  tried  in 
this  way,  and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  attempt  the  proof  of  the 
paramount  efficacy  of  preaching  on  the  scheme,  and  in  the  line 
of  argument  laid  down  by  himself  in  this  section.  In  short. 
Hooker  frequently  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  the  homely  prov- 
erb ;  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.'  Whose  parishes 
were  the  best  disciplined,  whose  flocks  the  best  fed,  the  soberest 
livers,  and  the  most  awakened  and  best  informed  Christians,  those 
of  the  zealous  preaching  divines,  or  those  of  the  prelatic  clergy 
with  their  readers  ?  In  whose  churches  and  parishes  were  all 
the  other  pastoral  duties,  catechizing,  visiting  the  poor  and  the 
like,  most  strictly  practised  ? 
lb.  11. 

The  people  which  have  no  way  to  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  Gkxi,  no  prophe- 
sying, no  teaching,  perish.  But  that  they  should  of  necessity  perish,  where 
any  one  way  of  knowledge  hu^keth,  is  more  than  the  words  of  Solomon  im- 
port. 

But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Were  those  congregations  that  had 
those  readers  of  whom  the  Puritans  were  speaking — were  they,  I 
say,  equaUy  well  acquainted  with,  and  practically  impressed  by, 
the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ?  Were  they  not  rather  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge  ?  To  reply — ^It  was  their  own  fault ;  they 
ought  to  have  been  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church, 
and  more  attentive,  when  there,  to  what  was  there  read — is  to 
my  mind  too  shocking,  nay,  antichristian. 

lb.  16,  p.  137. 

Now  all  these  things  heing  well  considered,  it  shall  be  no  intricate  matter 
for  any  man  to  judge  with  indifferency,  on  which  part  the  good  of  the  church 
is  most  conveniently  sought ;  whether  on  ours,  whose  opinion  is  such  as 
hath  been  showed,  or  else  on  theirs,  who  leaving  no  ordinary  way  of  salva- 
tion for  them  unto  whom  the  word  of  Gk>d  is  but  only  read,  do  seldom  name 
them  but  with  great  disdain  and  contempt,  who  execute  that  service  in  the 
church  of  Christ. 

If  so,  they  were  much  to  be  blamed.  But  surely  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  better  and  wiser  part  of  those  who,  clinging  to 
the  tenets  and  feelings  of  the  first  Reformer,  and  honoring  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  as  much  as  they  dreaded  his  Arminian  successors, 
were  dencmiinated  Puritans  I  They  limited  their  censures  to  ex- 
clusive reading, — to  reading  as  the  substitute  for,  and  too  often 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with,  preaching. 
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lb.  Ixv.  8,  p.  415. 

Thus  was  the  memory  of  that  sign  which  they  had  in  baptism  a  kind  of 
bar  or  prevention  to  keep  them  even  from  apostasy,  whereinto  the  frailty 
of  flesh  and  blood,  overmuch  fearing  to  endure  shame,  might  peradventure 
the  more  easily  otherwise  have  drawn  them. 

I  begin  to  fear  that  Hooker  is  not  suited  to  my  nature.  I  can 
not  bear  round-abouts  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  short  cut 
straight  before  my  eyes.  Exempli  gratia  ;  I  find  myself  tempted 
in  this  place  to  ejaculate  Psha  !  somewhat  abruptly,  and  ask, 
"  How  many  in  twenty  millons  of  Christian  men  and  women  ever 
reverted  to  the  make-believe  impression  of  the  Cross  on  their  fore- 
head in  unconsciouB  infancy,  by  the  wetted  tip  of  the  clergyman's 
finger  as  a  preservative  against  anger  and  resentment  V*  **  The 
whole  church  of  God  !"  Was  it  not  the  same  church  which, 
neglecting  and  concealing  the  Scriptures  of  God,  introduced  the 
adoration  of  the  Cross,  the  worshiping  of  relics,  holy  water,  and 
all  the  other  countless  mummeries  of  Popery  ?  Something  might 
be  pretended  for  the  material  images  of  the  Cross  worn  at  the 
bosom  or  hung  up  in  the  bed-chamber.  These  may,  and  doubtless 
often  do,  serve  as  silent  monitors  ;  but  this  eye-falsehood  or  pre- 
tence of  making  a  mark  that  is  not  made,  is  a  gratuitous  super- 
stition, that  can  not  be  practised  without  serious  danger  of 
leading  the  vulgar  to  regard  it  as  a  charm.  Hooker  should  have 
asked — Has  it  hitherto  had  this  effect  on  Christians  generally  ? 
Is  it  likely  to  produce  this  effect,  and  this  principally  ?  In  com- 
mon honesty  he  must  have  answered.  No  ! — ^Do  I  then  blame  the 
Church  of  England  for  retaining  this  ceremony  ?  By  no  means. 
I  justify  it  as  a  wise  and  pious  condescension  to  the  inveterate 
habits  of  a  people  newly  dragged,  rather  than  drawn,  out  of 
Papistry ;  and  as  a  pledge  that  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  regarded  innovation  as  per  se  an  evil, 
and  therefore  requiring  for  its  justification  not  only  a  cause,  but 
a  weighty  cause.  They  did  well  and  piously  in  deferring  the  re- 
moval of  minor  spots  and  stains  to  the  time  when  the  good  effects 
of  the  more  important  reforms  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  laity. — But  they  do  not  act  either 
wisely  or  charitably  who  would  eulogize  these  mcunda  as  beauty- 
spots,  and  vindicate  as  good  what  their  predecessors  only  tole- 
rated as  the  lesser  evil.— 12th  August,  1826. 
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lb.  15,  p.  424. 

For  in  actions  of  this  kind  we  are  more  to  respect  what  the  greatest  part 
of  men  is  commonly  prone  to  conceive,  than  what  some  few  men's  wits  maj 
devise  in  construction  of  their  own  particular  meanings.  Pliun  it  is,  that  a 
false  opinion  of  some  personal  divine  excellency  to  be  in  those  things  which 
either  nature  or  art  luith  framed  causeth  always  religious  adoration. 

How  strongly  might  this  most  judicious  remark  be  turned 
against  Hooker's  own  mode  of  vindicating  this  ceremony  ! 
lb.  Ixvi.  2,  p.  432. 

The  Church  had.  received  from  C9irist  a  promise  that  sudi  as  have  be- 
lieved in  him,  these  signs  and  tokens  should  follow  theuL  "  To  cast  out 
devils,  to  speak  with  tongues,  to  drive  away  serpents,  to  be  free  from  the 
harm  which  any  deadly  pmson  could  work,  and  to  cure  diaeaBes  by  impoal- 
tion  of  hands."— Jforit  xvi 

The  man  who  rerily  and  sincerely  believes  the  narrative  in 
St.  John's  Gospel  of  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  with  a 
few  loaves  and  small  fishes,  and  of  the  rabing  of  Lazarus,  in 
the  plain  and  literal  sense,  can  not  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
rejecting,  or  doubting,  any  narrative  concerning  Christ  and  his 
M^ostlen,  simply  as  miraculous.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  no  dis- 
belief of,  or  prejudice  against,  miraculous  events  and  powers  will 
be  attributed  to  me  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  my  strong  persua- 
sion, that  the  latter  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  were  an  additament  of  a  later  age,  for  which  St.  Luke's 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  misunderstood  supplied  the  hints. 

lb.  Ixxii.  16  and  16,  p.  639. 

If  Richard  Hooker  had  written  only  these  two  precious  para- 
graphs, I  should  hold  myself  bound  to  thank  the  Father  of  lights 
and  Giver  of  all  good  giils  for  his  existence  and  the  preservation 
of  his  writings. 

B.  viii.  c.  ix.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  537. 

As  there  could  be  in  natm*al  bodies  no  motion  of  any  thing,  unless  there 
were  some  which  moveth  all  things,  and  continueth  immovable ;  even  so  in 
politic  societies,  there  must  be  some  unpunishable,  or  else  no  man  shall 
suffer  punishment. 

It  is  most  painful  to  connect  the  venerable,  almost  sacred,  name 
of  Bichard  Hooker  with  such  a  specimen  of  puerile  sophistiy, 
scaicely  worthy  of  a  court  bishop's  trencher  chaplain  in  the 
slavering  times  of  our  Scotch  Solomon.  It  is,  however,  of  some 
yalue,  some  interest  at  least,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  confu 
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sion  of  an  idea  with  a  oonception.  Every  conception  has  its  sole 
reality  in  its  being  referable  to  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  of  which. 
or  of  the  common  characters  of  which,  it  is  a  reflection.  An  idea 
is  a  power,  Hpufug  vob^,  which  constitutes  its  own  reality,  and 
is  in  order  of  thought  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  things  in  which 
it  is  more  or  lees  adequately  realized,  while  a  conoeptioii  is  as 
necessarily  posterior. 

SEKMON  OF   THE   CE&TAINTT    AND    PERPETUITT  OF  FAITH  IN  THE 

ELECT. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  583. 

The  following  truly  admirable  discourse  is,  I  think,  the  con- 
cluding sermon  of  a  series  unhappDy  not  preserved, 
lb.  p.  584. 

If  it  were  so  in  matten  of  faith,  then,  as  all  men  have  equal  certainty  of 
this,  BO  no  believer  should  be  more  scrupulous  and  doubtful  than  another. 
But  we  find  the  contrary.  The  angels  and  spirits  of  the  righteous  in 
heayen  have  certainty  most  eyident  of  things  spiritual :  but  this  they  have 
by  the  light  of  glory.  That  which  we  see  by  the  light  of  grace,  though  it 
be  indeed  more  certain;  yet  it  is  not  to  us  so  evidently  certain,  as  that 
which  sense  or  the  light  of  nature  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  doubt  of 

Hooker's  meaning  is  right ;  but  he  falls  into  a  sad  confusion 
of  words,  blending  the  thing  and  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
thing.  The  fourth  moon  of  Jupiter  is  certain  in  itself;  but  evi- 
dent only  to  the  astronomer  with  his  telescope. 

lb.  pp.  585-588. 

The  other,  which  we  call  the  certainty  of  adherence,  is  when  the  heart 
doth  cleave  and  stick  unto  that  which  it  doth  believe.  This  certainty  is 
greater  in  us  than  the  other  «  •  •  »  (dmon  to)  the  fourth  questum 
resteth,  and  so  an  e^d  oi  this  point 

These  paragraphs  should  be  written  in  gold.  0  !  may  these 
precious  words  be  written  on  my  heart !  1.  That  we  all  need 
to  be  redeemed,  and  th&t  therefore  we  are  all  in  captivity  to  av 
evil  :~2.  That  there  is  a  Redeemer  : — 3.  That  the  led^aoptioF 
relatively  to  each  individual  captive  is,  if  not  ejected  under  cer 
tain  conditibns,  yet  manifestable  as  far  as  is  fitting  ibr  the  soul 
by  certain  ngns  and  consequents  : — and  4.  That  these  signs  ar« 
in  myself;  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  redemption  ofiered 
to  all  men  is  promised  to  the  individual,  are  fulfilled  in  myself 
•^these  are  the  four  great  points  of  faith,  in  which  the  humblr 
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Christian  finds  and  feels  a  gradation  from  trembling  hope  to  full 
assurance;  yet  the  will,  the  act  of  trust,  is  the  same  in. all. 
Might  I  not  almost  say,  that  it  rather  increases  with  the  decreaxe 
of  the  consciously  discerned  evidence  ?  To  assert  that  I  have 
the  same  assurance  of  mind  that  I  am  saved  as  that  I  need  a 
Saviour,  would  be  a  contradiction  to  my  own  feelings,  and  yet  I 
may  have  an  equal,  that  is,  an  equivalent  assurance.  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  sick  man  should  have  the  same  certainty  of  his 
convalescence  as  of  his  sickness  ?  Yet  he  may  be  assured  of  it. 
So  again,  my  faith  in  the  skill  and  integrity  of  my  physician  may 
be  complete,  but  the  application  of  it  to  my  own  case  may  be 
troubled  by  the  sense  of  my  own  imperfect  obedience  to  his  pre- 
scriptions. The  sort  of  our  beliefs  and  assurances  is  necessarily 
modified  by  their  diiferent  subjects.  It  argues  no  want  of  saving 
faith  on  the  whole,  that  I  can  not  have  the  same  trust  in  myself 
as  I  have  in  my  God.  That  Christ's  righteousness  can  save  me, 
— ^that  Christ's  righteousness  alone  can  save — these  are  simplo 
positions,  all  the  terms  of  which  are  steady  and  copresent  to  my 
mind.  But  that  I  shall  be  so  saved, — that  of  the  many  called 
I  have  been  one  of  the  chosen, — ^this  is  no  mere  conclusion  of 
mind  on  known  or  assumed  premisses.  I  can  remember  no  other 
discourse  that  sinks  into  and  draws  up  comfort  from  the  depths  of 
our  being  below  our  own  distinct  consciousness,  with  the  clearness 
and  godly  loving-kindness  of  this  truly  evangelical  God-to-be- 
thanked-for  sermon.  But  how  large,  how  important  a  part  of 
our  spiritual  life  goes  on  like  the  circulation,  absorptions,  and 
secretions  of  our  bodily  life,  unrepresented  by  any  specific  sensa- 
tion, and  yet  the  ground  and  condition  of  our  total  sense  of  ex- 
istence ! 

While  I  feel,  acknowledge,  and  revere  the  almost  measureless 
superiority  of  the  sermons  of  the  divines,  who  labored  in  the  first, 
and  even  the  fiirst  two  centuries  of  the  Reformation,  from  Luther 
to  Leighton,  over  the  prudential  morals  and  apologizing  theology 
that  have  characterized  the  unfanatical  clergy  since  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688, 1  can  not  but  regret,  especially  while  I  am  listening 
to  a  Hooker,  that  they  vrithheld  all  tight  from  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  word  'Satan,'  *  the  Serpent,'  *  the  Evil  Spirit,'  and 
this  last  used  pluraUy. 
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A   DISCOURSE   OP   JUSTIFICATION,   WORKS,   AND    HOW   THE   FOUNDA- 
TION  OF   FAITH   IS   OVERTHROWN. 

lb.  B.  31,  pp.  659^661. 

But  we  Bay,  our  ulyation  is  by  Christ  alone ;  therefore  howsoever,  or 
whatsoever,  we  add  unto  Chri&t  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  we  overthrow 
Christ.  Our  case  were  very  hard,  if  this  argument,  so  universally  meant 
as  it  is  proposed,  were  sound  and  good.  We  ourselves  do  not  teach  Christ 
alone,  excluding  our  own  faith,  unto  justification ;  Christ  alone,  excluding 
our  own  work,  unto  sanctification ;  Christ  alone,  exoluding  the  one  or  the 
other  as  unnecessary  unto  salvation.  •  •  «  •  •  As  we  have  received, 
so  we  teach  that  besides  the  bare  and  naked  work,  wherein  Christ,  without 
any  other  associate,  finished  all  the  parts  of  our  redemption  and  purchaaed 
salvation  himself  alone ;  for  conveyance  of  this  eminent  blessing  unto  us, 
many  things  are  reqtured,  as,  to  be  known  and  chosen  of  God  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world ;  in  the  world  to  be  called,  justified,  sanctified ; 
after  we  have  left  the  world  to  be  received  into  glory ;  Christ  in  every  of 
these  hath  somewhat  which  he  worketh  alone,  Ac  Ac 

Nowhere  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture  have  I  found  the  root  and 
pith  of  Christian  faith  bo  clearly  and  purely  propounded  as  in  this 
section.  God,  whose  thoughts  are  eternal,  heholdeth  the  end, 
and  in  the  completed  work  seeth  and  accepteth  every  stage  of 
the  process.  I  dislike  only  the  word  '  purchased ;' — not  that  it  is 
not  Scriptural,  but  because  a  metaphor  well  and  wisely  used  in 
the  enforcement  and  varied  elucidation  of  a  truth,  is  not  there- 
fore properly  employed  in  its  exact  enunciation.  I  will  illustrate, 
amplify,  and  divide  the  word  with  Paul ;  but  I  will  propound  it 
collectively  with  John.  If  in  this  admirable  passage  aught  else 
dare  be  wished  otherwise,  it  is  the  division  and  yet  confUsion  of 
time  and  eternity,  by  giving  an  anteriority  to  the  latter. 

I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romish  church  tend- 
eth  to  make  vain  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone  ;  but  judging  by  her  most  eminent  divines,  I  can  find  noth- 
ing dissonant  from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  ar- 
ticle. Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  : — Christ  alone  saves  us, 
working  in  us  by  the  faith  which  includes  hope  and  love. 

lb.  8.  34,  p.  671. 

If  it  were  not  a  strong  deluding  spirit  which  hath  possession  of  their 
hearts ;  were  it  possible  but  that  they  should  see  how  plidnly  they  do  herein 
gainsay  the  very  ground  of  apostolic  faith  t  •  «  »  'The  Apostle,  as 
if  he  had  foreseen  how  the  Chorch  of  Rome  would  abuse  the  world  in  time 
by  ambiguous  temn,  to  dedaro  in  what  seiue  the  name  of  grace  must  bo 

VOL.  v.  C 
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taken,  when  we  make  it  the  oaiue  of  our  salvation,  eaith,  He  saved  im  ae 
cording  to  hie  mercy,  ^ 

In  all  Christian  comiQunities  there  have  been  and  ever  ivill  be 
too  many  Christians  in  name  only  ; — too  many  in  belief  and  no- 
tion only ;  but  likewise,  I  trust,  in  every  acknowledged  Church, 
Eastern  or  Western,  Greek,  Roman,  Protestant,  many  of  those  in 
belief,  more  or  less  erroneous,  who  are  Christians  in  faith  and  in 
spirit.  And  I  neither  do  nor  can  think,  that  any  pious  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any  merit 
to  any  work  as  being  his  work.*"  A  grievous  error  and  a  mis- 
chievous error  there  was  practically  in  mooting  tb^  question  at 
all  of  the  condignity  of  works  and  their  rewards.  In  short,  to 
attribute  merit  to  any  agent  but  God  in  Chrisi  our  faith  as 
Christiana  £)rbids  us  ;  and  to  dispute  about  the  7uerit  of  works 
abstracted  from  the  agent,  common  sense  oiight  to  forbid  u£f. 

A   SUPPLICATION   KADE   TO   THE    COUNCIL   BY   MAST^A  WALTEB. 
TBAVESS. 

lb.  p.  698. 

I  Boid  dire<!tly  and  plainly  to  all  men's  understanding,  tliat  it  waa  not  in- 
deed to  be  doubted,  but  many  of  the  Fathers  were  saved ;  but  the  means^ 
said  I,  was  not  their  ignorance,  which  excuseth  no  man  with  Gk>d,  but  their 
knowledge  and  foith  of  the  truth,  which,  it  appeareth,  God  vouchsafed 
thbm,  by  many  notable  monuments  and  records  extant  of  it  in  all  ages. 

Not  certainly,  if  the  ignorance  proceeded  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  defect  or  sinful  propensity  of  the  will ;  but  where  no  such 
cause  is  imaginable,  in  such  cases  this  position  of  Master  Travers 
is  little  less  than  blasphemous  to  the  divine  goodness,  and  in  di^- 
rect  contradiction  to  an  assertion  of  St.  Paul*8,t  and  to  an  evi>- 
dent  consequence  from  our  Saviour's  own  words  on  the  polygamy 
of  the  fathers.^: 

*  Bat  see  the  hmguage  of  the  Council  of  Trent: — Si  quis  dixerit  justi 
tiam  acceptam  non  oonservari  atq[ue  etican  augeri  coram  Deo  per  bona  opera  ^' 
sed  opera  ipsa  fructus  solunmiodo  et  aigna  esse  justificationis  adept»,  nor 
autem  ipeiue  augendts  caueam  ;  anathema  sit.  8ese.  VI  Can.  24.  *  *  * 
Si  quia  dizerit  hominis  justificati  bona  opera  ita  esse  dona  Dei,  ut  non  sin^ 
etiam  bona  ipsius  Justificati  merita;  aut  ipsum  justificatum  bonis  operibtts 
quffi  ab  eo  per  Dei  gratiam,  et  Jesu  Ohristi  meritum,  cujus  vivmn  mem- 
brum  est,  fiunt,  non  vers  mereri  augtnentum  gratia,  vitam  ittemam,  et  ipsiu» 
vita  atema,  si  tamen  in  gratia  deeesserit,  consecutionem  atque  etiam  glorur 
augmentum,  anathema  sit.    lb.  Can,  S2. — ^. 

t  Rom.  il  12.— ^(i  \  Matt,  m  «.— ^d 
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ANSWS&  TO  T&AVSKS. 
lb.  p.  719. 

The  next  Uung  duooyer^  is  ao  ofMnioa  aboat  the  Msnraaee  of  men's 
persoasioii  in  matters  of  faith.  I  have  taught»  he  saith,  '  That  the  assu- 
rance of  things  which  we  believe  by  the  word,  is  not  so  certain  as  of  that 
we  percdye  bj  sense.* 

A  useful  instance  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  distinct,  and 
the  mischief  of  equivocal  or  multivocali  terms.  Had  Hooker 
said  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  though  perhaps  eren 
more  certain,  are  less  evident  than  the  facts  of  sense,  there  could 
have  been  no  misunderstanding.  Thus  the  demonstrations  of 
algebra  possess  equal  certainty  -with  those  of  geometry,  but  can 
not  lay  claim  to  the  same  evidence.  Certainty  is  positive,  evi- 
dence relative ;  the  fi>rmer,  strictly  taken,  insusceptible  of  more 
or  less,  the  latter  capable  f^  existing  in  many  different  degrees. 

Writing  a  year  or  more  after  the  preceding  note,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Hooker's  reasoning  on  this  point  seems  to  me  sophistical 
throughout.  That  a  man  must  see  what  he  sees  is  no  persuasion 
at  all,  nor  bears  the  remotest  analogy  to  any  judgment  of  the 
mind.  The  qvestioB  is,  whether  mea  have  a  e^arer  conception 
and  a  more  steadfast  oonvictioa  of  the  objective  reality  to  which 
the  image  moving  tlmr  eye  appertaisa^  tkaa  of  the  objective  re- 
ality of  the  things  and  states  sj^rittially  disoovered  by  faith. 
And  this  Travers  had  a  right  to  question  wherever  a  saving  faith 
existed. 

August,  1826. 

SEBMON  IV. 

A   REMEDY  AOAIN8T   SORROW  AND  FEAR. 

lb.  p.  801. 

In  spirit  I  am  with  you  to  the  world's  end 

0  how  grateful  should  I  be  to  be  made  intuitive  of  the  trutk 
intended  in  the  ^ords — In  spirit  I  am  vnth  you  ! 
lb.  p.  808. 

ToQching  the  latter  affacdon  of  fear,  which  respecteth  evils  to  oome,  as 
the  other  which  we  have  spoken  of  doth  present  evils ;  first,  in  the  nature 
thereof  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  of  every  future  evil  afraid  Pereeive  we 
B0t  how  they,  whose  tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  rase  of  a  luaedle's 
pointy  do  kiss  the  sword  that  pieroeth  thw  sotds  ^pwyli»  tbonnri' 
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In  this  and  in  sundry  similar  passages  of  this  venerable  writer 
there  is  &g  i/uoiyB  Soxsl,  a  very  plausible,  but  even  therefore  the 
more  dangerous,  sophism ;  but  the  due  detection  and  exposure  of 
which  would  exceed  the  scanty  space  of  a  marginal  comment. 
Briefly,  what  does  Hooker  comprehend  in  the  term  'pain?* 
Whatsoever  the  soul  finds  adverse  to  her  well-being,  or  incom- 
patible with  her  free  action  ?  In  this  sense  Hooker's  position  is  a 
mere  truism.  But  if  pain  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  soul  find- 
ing itself  as  life,  then  it  is  an  error. 

lb.  p.  811. 

Fear  then  in  itself  being  mere  nature  ean  not  in  itself  be  sin,  which  sin 
is  not  nature,  but  therefore  an  accessary  deprivation. 

I  suspect  a  misprint,  and  that  it  should  be  depravation.  But 
if  not  nature,  then  it  must  be  a  super-induced  and  incidental  dep- 
ravation of  nature.  The  principal,  namely  fear,  is  nature  ;  but 
the  sin,  that  is,  that  it  is  a  sinful  fear,  is  but  an  accessary. 


NOTES  ON  FIELD  ON  THE  OHXJROa* 

Fly4eaf,-^Ifannah  Seolloeky  her  book,  February  10,  llSl, 

This,  Hannah  Soollock  1  may  have  been  the  ease ; 
Your  writing  therefore  I  will  not  erase. 
But  now  this  book,  once  yours,  belongs  to  me. 
The  Mornmg  Poet's  and  Courier's  S.  T.  C.  ;— 
Elsewhere  in  College,  knowledge,  wit  and  scholarage 
To  friends  and  public  known,  as  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Witness  hereto  my  hand,  on  Ashly  Oreen, 
One  thousand,  twice  four  hundred,  and  fourteen 
Year  of  our  Lord — and  of  the  month  November, 
The  fifteenth  day,  if  right  I  do  remember. 

t  My  deab.  Derwent,  28  March,  1819. 

This  one  volume,  thoroughly  imderstood  and  appropriated,  will 
place  you  in  the  highest  ranks  of  doctrinal  Church  of  England 
divines  (of  such  as  now  are),  and  in  no  mean  rank  as  a  true  doc- 
trinal Church  historian.  Next  to  this  I  recommend  Baxter's  own 
Life,  edited  by  Sylvester,  with  my  marginal  notes.  Here,  more 
than  in  any  of  the  prelatical  and  Arminian  divines  from  Laud 

•  FoUo  1628.— ita: 

f  The  following  letter  was  written  on,  and  addressed  with,  the  book  to 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.— iSU: 
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to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  you  will  see  the  strength  and  beaiity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  is,  its  liturgy,  homilies,  and  arti* 
cles.  By  contrasting,  too,  its  present  state  with  that  which  such 
excellent  men.  as  Baxter,  Calamy,  and  the  so-called  Preshyterian 
or  Puritan  divines,  would  have  made  it,  you  will  bless  it  as  the 
bulwark  of  toleration. 

Thirdly,  you^must  read  Eichom's  Introduction  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  his  comment  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  to  all  which  my  notes  and  your  own  previous  studies 
will  supply  whatever  antidote  is  wanting ; — ^these  will  sufEce  for 
your  Biblical  learning,  and  teach  you  to  attach  no  more  than  the 
supportable  weight  to  these  and  such  like  outward  evidences  of 
our  holy  and  spiritual  religion. 

So  having  done,  you  will  be  in  point  of  professional  knowledge 
such  a  cleigyman  as  will  make  glad  the  heart  of  your  loving 
father,  S.  T.  CoLERmGE. 

N.B. — See  book  iv.  chap.  vii.  p.  351,  both  for  a  masterly  con- 
fiitation  of  the  Paleyo-Grotian  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  de- 
cisive proof  in  what  light  that  system  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  best  age.  Like  Grotius  himself,  it  is  half-way 
between  Popery  and  Socinianism. 

B.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  5. 

But  men  desired  only  to  be  like  unto  Gkid  in  omniBcience  and  the  general 
knowledge  of  all  things  which  may  be  communicated  to  a  creature,  as  in 
Christ  it  is  to  his  human  souL 

Surely  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  even  the  instance  given 
is  irreconcilable  with  Christ^s  own  assertion  concerning  the  last 
day,  which  must  be  imderstood  of  his  human  soul,  by  all  who 
hold  the  faith  delivered  from  the  foundation,  namely,  his  deity. 
Field  seems  to  have  excerpted  this  incautiously  from  the  School- 
men, who  on  this  premiss  could  justify  the  communicability  of 
adoration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saints.  Omniscience,  it  may  be 
proved,  implies  omnipotence.  The  fourth  of  the  arguments  in 
this  section,  and,  as  closely  connected  with  it,  the  first  (only  some- 
what differently  stated)  seem  the  strongest,  or  rather  the  only 
ones.  For  the  second  is  a  mere  anticipation  of  the  fourth,  and 
ail  that  is  true  in  the  third  is  involved  in  it. 
.    lb.  c.  V.  p.  9. 

And  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ntteranoeb 
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That  ig,  I  humbly  apprehend,  in  other  than  the  Hebrew  and 
Syrochaldaic  languages,  whioh  (with  rare  and  reluctant  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Greek)  were  appropriated  to  public  prayer 
and  exhortation,  just  as  the  Latin  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
new  converts  preached  and  prayed,  each  to  his  companions  in  his 
and  their  dialect ; — ^they  were  all  Jews,  but  had  assembled  from 
all  the  difierent  provinces  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires, 
as  the  Quakers  among  us  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  London ;  this 
was  a  sign,  not  a  miracle.  The  miracle  consisted  in  the  visible 
and  audible  desoent  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Joel,  as  explained  by  St.  Peter  himself.  Aeti 
ii.  16. 

lb.  p.  10. 

AUud  tst  ebymdogia  nominU  et  aUud  significatio  nomims,  Btymologia  at- 
tenditwr  secundum  id  a  quo  imponUur  nomen  ad  tigiUJicand/im  t  nonUnis  vera 
significtUio  secundum,  id  ad  quod  sigmficandum  imponilur. 

This  passage  from  Aquinas  would  be  an  apt  motto  for  a  crit- 
ique on  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley^  The  best  service 
of  etymology  is,  when  the  sense  of  a  word  is  still  unsettled,  and  . 
especially  when  two  words  have  each  two  meanings;  Asa-b, 
and  B=a-b,  instead  of  A=a  and  B=b.  Thus  reason  and  un- 
derstanding as  at  present  popularly  confoimded.  Here  the  etyma, 
--^atio,  the  relative  proportion  of  thoughts  and  things, — and 
understanding,  as  the  power  which  BuhetSLnti&teapJianomena  {sidh 
Stat  eis) — determine  the  proper  sense.  But  most  oflen  the  etyma 
being  equivalent,  we  must  proceed  ez  arbitrio,  as  *  law  compels,' 
*  religion  obliges ;'  or  take  up  what  had  been  begun  in  some  one 
derivative.  Thus  *  fanciful'  and  '  imaginative,*  are  discriminated  ; 
and  this  supplies  the  ground  of  choice  for  giving  to  fancy  and  im- 
agination, each  its  own  sense.  Cowley  is  a  fanciful  writer,  Mil- 
ton an  imaginative  poet.  Then  I  proceed  with  the  distinction, 
how  ill  fancy  assorts  with  imagination,  as  instanced  in  Milton's 
Limbo.* 

lb. 

I  should  rather  express  the  difference  between  the  faithful  of 
the  Synagogue  and  those  of  the  Church,  thus  : — That  the  former 
hoped  generally  by  an  implicit  faith ; — *'  It  shall  in  all  things  be 
well  with  all  that  love  the  Lord  ;  therefore  it  can  not  but  be  good 
for  us  and  well  with  us  to  rest  with  our  forefathers."  But  the 
*  P.  L.  iil  487.— JBa 
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Christian  hath  aa  assured  hope  by  an  explicit  and  particular 
faith,  a  hope  because  its  object  is  future,  not  because  it  is  uncer- 
tain. The  one  was  on  the  road  journeying  toward  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  who  had  promised  he  would  be  kind  to  him  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  comforts  himself  on  the 
road,  first,  by  means  of  the  various  places  of  refreshment,  which 
that  friend  had  built  for  travelleis  and  continued  to  supply ;  and 
secondly,  by  anticipation  of  a  kind  reception  at  the  friend's  own 
mansion-house.  But  the  other  has  received  an  express  invitation 
to  a  banquet,  beholds  the  preparations,  and  has  only  to  wash  and 
put  an  the  proper  robes,  in  order  to  sit  down, 
lb.  p.  11. 

Th«  reason  why  our  trauBlatora,  in  the  beginning,  did  chooM  rather  to 
use  the  word  '  oongregation'  than  'CShurch,'  waa  not,  as  the  adyersary  mall- 
doiuly  imagineth,  for  that  they  feared  the  very  name  of  the  Church; 
but  because  aa  by  the  name  of  religion  and  religious  men,  ordinarily  in 
former  times,  men  uiderstood  nothing  hat  faetUia4  religi<me9y  as  Gerscm  out 
of  Aneehne  ealleth  them,  that  is,  the  profeesiona  of  monks  and  friars,  so,  <ba 

Fot  tb^  same  reason  the  word  rdigiofi  for  O^tfanBla  m  St.  James^ 
ought  now  to  be  altered  to.  ceremony  or  ritual.  The  t^hole  ver- 
sion has  by  change  of  language  become  a  dangerous  iuistransla- 
tion,  and  furnishes  a  favorite  text  to  our  moral  preachers.  Church 
Socinians  and  other  christened  pagans  now  so  rife  amongst  us. 
What  was  the  substance  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  but  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  Christian  reUgidn ;  but  it  is  its  sblemn  cere- 
monial law,  and  though  not  the  same,  yet  one  with  it  and  insep- 
arable, even  as  fi>rm  and  substance.  Such  is  St.  James's  doctrine, 
destroying  at  one  blow  Antinomisnism  and  the  Popiah  popular 
doctrine  of  good  wotks. 

lb.  c.  18,  p.  27. 

But  if  the  Church  of  God  remains  in  Corinth,  where  there  were  dim»Um%^ 
teeU,  emtdationtj  ^.  *  *  *  who  dare  deny  those  societies  to  be  the  Chiurches 
of  Qod,  wherein  the  tenth  part  of  these  horrible  evils  and  abases  ia  not  to 
be  found! 

It  is  rare  to  meet  with  sophistry  in  this  sound  divine ;  but  here 
he  seems  to  border  on  it.  For  first  the  Corinthian  Church  upon 
admonition  repented  of  its  negligence  ;  and  secondly,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Puritans  was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  pre- 
cluded discipline. 

*  L  27.    See  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  127.  n. — JEd, 
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B.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  31. 

'  Miscreant'  is  twice  used  in  this  page  in  its  original  sense  of 
misbeliever, 
lb.  c.  4,  p.  35. 

'  Discourse'  is  here  used  for  the  discursive  acts  of  the  under- 
standing, even  as  '  discursive'  is  opposed  to  '  intuitive'  by  Milton* 
and  others.  Thus  understand  Shakspeare's  "  discourse  of  reason" 
for  those  discursions  of  mind  which  are  peculiar  to  rational  beings. 

B.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  53. 

The  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  delivered  a  rule  of  fiuth  to 
the  Christian  Churches  which  they  founded,  comprehending  all  those  arti- 
cles that  are  found  in  that  epitome  of  Christian  religion,  which  we  call  the 
Apostles'  Creed 

This  needs  proof  I  rather  believe  that  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed  was  really  the  Creed  of  the  Koman  or  Western  church 
(and  possibly  in  its  present  form,  the  catechismal  rather  than  the 
baptismal  creed), — and  that  other  churches  in  the  East  had 
Creeds  equally  ancient,  and,  from  their  being  earlier  troubled  with 
Anti-Trinitarian  heresies,  more  express  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
than  the  Koman. 

lb.  p.  58. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  say,  as  the  Papists  do,  that  our  satis- 
faction is  required  as  a  condition,  without  which  Christ's  satisfactif^  is  not 
appliable  unto  us,  than  to  saj,  Peter  hath  paid  the  debt  of  John,  and  he  to 
whom  it  was  due  acoepteth  of  the  same  payment,  conditionally  if  he  pay  it 
himself  alsa 

t  This  propriation  of  a  metaphor,  namely,  Ibrgiveness  of  sin 
and  abolition  of  guilt  through  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ's 
love  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  during  his  voluntary  assumption 
of  humanity,  expressed,  on  account  of  the  sameness  of  the  con- 
sequences in  both  cases,  by  the  payment  of  a  debt  for  another, 
which  debt  the  payer  had  not  himself  incurred, — ^the  propriation 
of  this,  I  say,  by  transferring  the  sameness  from  the  consequents 
to  the  antecedents  is  the  one  point  of  orthodoxy  (so  called,  I  mean) 


'  whence  the  soul 


Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursire  or  intuitiye.  P.  L.  v.  426. — Ed. 

f  The  reader  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection  will  recognize  in  this  note  the 
rough  original  of  ihc  pnssflges  p,  S07.  rt  ncq.  of  that  work. — Ed, 
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in  whicli  I  still  remain  at  issue.  It  seems  to  me  so  evidently  a 
fiST&^aaig  hs  &^  yivog,  A  metaphor  is  an  illustration  of  some- 
thing less  known  by  a  more  or  less  partial  identification  of  it  with 
something  better  understood.  Thus  St.  Paul  illustrates  the  con- 
sequences of  the  act  of  redemption  by  four  difierent  metaphors 
drawn  from  things  most  familiar  to  those,  for  whom  it  was  to  be 
illustrated,  namely,  sin-ofierings  or  sacrificial  expiation  ;  recon- 
ciliation ;  ransom  from  slavery ;  satisfaction  of  a  just  creditor  by 
vicarious  payment  of  the  debt.  These  all  refer  to  the  consequences 
of  redemption.  Now,  St.  John  without  any  metaphor  declares 
the  mode  by  and  in  which  it  is  efiected  ;  for  he  identifies  it  with 
a  fact,  not  with  a  consequence,  and  a  fact  too  not  better  under- 
stood in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  namely,  by  generation 
and  birth.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  redemptive  act  it- 
self and  this  is  transcendent,  ineffable,  and  a  fortiori,  therefore, 
inexplicable.  Like  the  act  of  primal  apostasy,  it  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  mjrstery,  known  only  through  faith  in  the  spirit.  James 
owes  John  £100,  which  (to  prevent  James's  being  sent  to  prison) 
Henry  pays  for  him  ;  and  John  has  no  longer  any  claim.  But 
James  is  cruel  and  ungrateful  to  Mary,  his  tender  mother.  Henry, 
though  no  relation,  acts  the  part  of  a  loving  and  dutiful  son  to 
Mary.  But  will  this  satisfy  the  mother^s  claims  on  James,  or  en- 
title him  to  her  esteem,  approbation,  and  blessing  ?  If,  indeed, 
by  force  of  Henry's  example  or  persuasion,  or  any  more  mys- 
terious iofluence,  James  repents  and  becomes  himself  a  good  and 
dutiful  child,  then,  indeed,  Mary  is  wholly  satisfied ;  but  then  the 
case  is  no  longer  a  question  of  debt  in  that  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  paid  by  another,  though  the  efiect,  of  which  alone  St.  Paul 
was  speaking,  is  the  same  in  both  cases  to  James  as  the  debtor, 
and  to  James  as  the  undutiful  son.  He  is  in  both  cases  liberated 
firom  the  burden,  and  in  both  cases  he  has  to  attribute  his  exon- 
eratbn  to  the  act  of  another ;  as  cause  simply  in  the  pa3rment  of 
the  debt,  or  as  likewise  causa  causa  in  James's  reformation. 
Such  is  my  present  opinion :  God  grant  me  increase  of  light  either 
to  renounce  or  confirm  it. 

Perhaps  the  different  terms  of  the  above  position  may  be  more 
clearly  stated  thus  : — 1.  agens  causator  :  2.  actus  causativus: 
3.  effectus  causatus:  4.  consequentia  db  effecto.  1.  The  co- 
eternal  Son  of  the  living  God,  incarnate,  tempted,  crucified,  re- 
surgent, communicant  of  his  spirit,  ascendant,  and  obtaining  for 
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his  elrareh  the  deflceitt  of  the  Holy  €rho8t.  2.  A  flpmtual  aad 
traiiBcendent  mystery.  3.  The  heing  bom  anew,  as  before  in  the 
flesh  to  the  wwM,  so  now  in  the  spirit  to  Christ :  where  the  dif^ 
ferenees  are,  the  spirit  opposed  to  the  flesh,  and  Christ  to  the 
world  ;  the  ptemctum  indifferens,  or  combining  term,  remaining 
the  same  in  both,  namely,  a  birth.  4.  Sanctifieation  from  sin 
and  liberation  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  with  all  the  means 
and  process  of  sanctifieation,  being  the  same  for  the  sinner  rela- 
tively to  God  and  his  own  soul,  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  creditor 
for  a  debt,  or  as  the  ofiering  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  ibr  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law  ;  as  a  reconciliation  for  a  rebellions  son  or  a 
subject  to  his  alienated  parent  or  offended  sovereign  ;  and  as  a 
ransom  is  for  a  slave  in  a  heavy  captivity.  Kow  my  complaint 
is  that  our  systematic  divines  transfer  the  paragraph  4  to  the  par- 
agraphs 2  and  3,  interpreting  proprio  sensu  et  ad  totum  what  is 
afEtrmed  sensu  metaphorico  et  ad  partem,  that  is,  ad  conseqtientia 
a  regeneratione  effecta  per  actum  causativum  primi  agentis, 
nempe  A6yov  redemptoris,  and  by  this  interpretation  substituting 
an  identification  absolute  for  an  equation  proportional. — 4th 
May,  1819. 
lb.  p.  62. 

Personality  is  aothing  bat  the  ezistoice  of  nature  itselt 

God  alone  had  his  nature  in  himself;  that  is,  Gk)d  alone  con- 
tains in  himself  the  giound  of  his  own  existence.  But  were  this 
definition  of  Field's  right,  we  might  predicate  personality  of  a 
worm,  or  wherever  we  find  life.  Better  say,*^peraonality  is  in* 
dividuality  existing  in  itself,  but  with  a  nature  as  its  ground. 

lb.  p.  66. 

Aocarsing  SSutyches  as  a  heretic 

It  puzzles  me  to  understand  what  sense  Field  gave  to  the  word, 
heresy.  Surely  every  slight  error,  even  though  persevered  in,  is 
not  to  be  held  a  heresy,  or  its  asserters  accursed.  The  error 
ought  at  least  to  respect  some  point  of  faith  essential  to  the 
great  ends  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  phrase  '  cursing  Eutyches,' 
is  to  me  shockingly  unchristian.  I  could  not  dare  call  even  the 
opinion  cursed,  till  I  saw  how  it  injured  the  faith  in  Christ, 
weakened  our  confidence  in  him,  or  lessened  our  love  and  grati- 
tude. 
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lb.  p.  71. 

If  ye  he  circumcised  ye  are  fallen /r<m  grace,  and  Christ  can  profit  you 
nothing. 

It  seems  impossible  but  that  these  words  had  a  relation  to  the 
particular  state  of  feeling  and  belief,  out  of  which  the  anxiety  to 
be  circumcised  did  in  those  particular  persons  proceed,  and  not 
absolutely,  and  at  aU  times  to  the  act  itself,  seeing  that  St.  Paul 
himself  circumcised  Timothy  from  motives  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence. 

lb.  c.  3,  p.  76. 

The  things  that  pertain  to  the  Ohristian  faith  and  religion  are  of  two 
sorts;  for  there  are  some  things  explidte,  some  things  implieiU  eredenda; 
that  IB,  there  are  some  things  that  most  be  partienlarly  and  expressly 
known  and  belieYed,  as  that  the  Father  is  Qod,  the  Son  is  God,  tod  the 
Holy  Ghost  God,  and  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods  bat  one  God ;  and  some 
other,  which  though  all  men,  at  all  times,  be  not  bound  upon  thie  peril  of 
damnation  to  know  and  believe  expressly,  yet  whosoever  will  be  saved  must 
believe  them  aH  least  unplicite,  and  in  generality,  as  that  Joseph,  Haary,  and 
Jesus  fled  into  £^ypt 

Merciful  Heaven  !  Eternal  misery  and  the  immitigable  wrath 
of  God,  and  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  hell  amid  devib,  parri- 
cides and  haters  of  God  and  all  goodness — ^this  is  the  verdict 
which  a  Protestant  divine  passes  against  the  man,  who  though 
sincerely  believing  the  whole  Nicene  creed  aiid  every  doctrine  and 
precept  taught  in  the  If ew  Testament,  and  Hving  accordingly, 
should  yet  have  convinced  himself  that  the  first  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  were  not  parts  of  the  original  Grospels ! 

lb.  p.  77. 

So  in  the  beginning,  Nestorius  did  not  err,  touching  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person  in  the  diversity  of  the  natures  of  God  and  man;  but  only  disliked 
that  Mary  should  be  eaHed  the  mother  of  God:  which  form  of  speakmg 
when  some  demonstrated  to  be  very  fitting  and  unavoidable,  if  Christ  were 
God  and  man  in  the  unity  of  the  same  person,  he  chose  rather  to  deny  the 
imity  of  Christ's  person  than  to  acknowledge  his  temerity  and  rashness  in 
reproving  that  form  of  speech,  which  the  use  of  the  church  had  anciently 
received  and  allowed. 

A  false  charge  grounded  on  a  misconception  of  the  Syriac  terms. 
Nestorius  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  his  rejection  of  the  epithet 
dBoidxog,  as  applied  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  Church  was 
even  then  only  too  ripe  for  the  idolatrous  hyper-dtdia  of  the 
Virgin.     Not  less  weak  is  Field's  defence  of  thd*  propriety  of  the 
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term.  Set  aside  all  reference  to  this  holy  mystery,  and  let  me 
ask,  I  trust  without  offence,  whether  by  the  same  logic  a  mule's 
dam  might  not  be  called  Innojdxog,  because  the  horse  and  ass 
were  united  in  one  and  the  same  subject.  The  difierence  in  the 
perfect  Grod  and  perfect  man  does  not  remove  the  objection  ;  for 
an  epithet,  which  conceals  half  of  a  truth,  the  power  and  special 
concemingness  of  which  relatively  to  our  redemption  by  Christ, 
depends  on  our  knowledge  of  the  whole,  is  a  deceptive  and  a  dan- 
gerously deceptive  epithet, 
lb.  c.  20,  p.  110. 

Thus,  then,  the  Fathers  did  Bometimes,  "when  they  had  particular  occa- 
bIoqs  to  remember  the  Saints,  and  to  speak  of  them,  by  way  of  apottrophe, 
turn  themselves  unto  them,  and  use  words  of  doubtful  oompellation,  pray- 
ing them,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  these  inferior  things,  to  be  rememlvan- 
oers  to  Gk>d  for  them. 

The  distinct  gradations  of  the  process,  by  which  commemora- 
tion and  rhetorical  apostrophes  passed  finally  into  idolatry,  supply 
an  analogy  of  mighty  force  against  the  heretical  hypothesis  of  the 
modem  Unitarians.  Were  it  true,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
have  traced  the  progress  of  the  Christolatry  &om  the  lowest  sort 
of  Christodulia  with  the  same  historical  distinctness  against  the 
universal  Church,  that  the  Protestants  have  that  of  hierolatry 
against  the  Eomanists.  The  gentle  and  soft  censures  which  our 
divines  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  pass  on  the  Boman  Saint 
worship,  or  hieroduly,  as  an  inconvenient  superstition,  must  needs 
have  alarmed  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  Protestantism  of 
Edward  YI.  and  the  surviving  exiles  of  bloody  Glueen  Mary's 
times,  and  their  disciples. 

lb.  p.  111. 

The  miracles  that  God  wrou^t  in  times  past  by  them  made  many  to 
attribute  more  to  them  than  was  fit,  as  if  they  had  a  generality  of  presence, 
knowledge,  and  working ;  but  the  wisest  and  best  adyised  never  durst  at- 
tribute any  such  thing  unto  theoL 

To  a  truly  pious  mind  awfully  impressed  with  the  surpassing 
excellency  of  God's  inefiable  love  to  fallen  man,  in  the  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  inner  man  through  the  reason  and  conscience  by 
the  spiritual  light  and  substantiality — for  the  conscience  is  to  the 
spirit  or  reason  what  the  understanding  is  to  the  sense,  a  substan- 
tiative  power) ;  this  consequence  of  miracles  is  so  fearful,  that  it 
cannot  but  redouli)le  his  zeal  against  that  fashion  of  modem  theol- 
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ogists  which  would  convert  miracles  from  a  motive  to  attention 
and  solicitous  examination,  and  at  hest  from  a  negative  con^ 
dition  of  revelation,  into  the  positive  foundation  of  Christian 
faith. 

lb.  c.  22,  p.  116. 

Bat  if  this  be  as  vile  a  slander  as  ever  Satanist  deviaed,  tbe  Lord  reward 
them  that  have  been  the  authoni  and  advLsers  of  it  according  to  their 
work?. 

Oh  no  !  no  !  this  the  good  man  did  not  utter  from  his  heart, 
but  from  his  passion.  A  vile  and  wicked  slander  it  was  and  is. 
0  may  God  have  turned  the  hearts  of  those  who  uttered  it,  or 
may  it  be  among  their  unknown  sins  done  in  ignorance,  for  which 
the  infinite  merits  of  Christ  may  satisfy  !  I  am  most  assured 
that  if  Dr.  Field  were  now  alive,  or  if  any  one  had  but  said  this 
to  him,  he  would  have  replied — "  I  thank  thee,  brother,  for  thy 
Christian  admonition.  Add  thy  prayer,  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
me  my  inconsiderate  zeal !" 

lb.  c.  23,  p.  119. 

For  what  rectitade  is  due  to  the  speoifical  act  of  hating  God  f  or  what 
rectitude  ia  it  capable  of  f 

Is  this  a  possible  act  to  any  man  understanding  by  the  word 
God  what  we  mean  by  God  ? 

lb.  p.  129. 

It  is  this  complicated  dispute,  as  to  the  origin  and  permission  of 
evil,  which  supplies  to  atheism  its  most  plausible,  because  its  only 
moral,  arguments  ;  but  more  especially  to  that  species  of  atheism 
which  existed  in  Greece  in  the  form  of  polytheism,  admitting 
moral  and  intelligent  shapers  and  governors  of  the  world,  but 
denying  an  intelligent  ground,  or  self-conscious  Creator  of  the 
universe ;  their  gods  being  themselves  the  ofispring  of  chaos  and 
necessity,  that  is,  of  matter  and  its  essential  laws  or  properties 
The  Leibnitzian  distinction  of  the  Eternal  Reason,  or  nature  of 
G^,  T^  ObXop  (the  vovg  xal  dr^Yxif  of  TimiBus  Locrus)  from  the 
will  or  personal  attributes  of  G^ — (fiiXiffia  xal  ^oilriui^—^yadov 
naxqbg  diyu&hp  fioiXfifio) — ^planted  the  germ  of  the  only  possible 
solution,  or  rather  perhaps,  in  words  less  exceptionable  and  more 
likely  to  be  endured  in  the  schools  of  modem  theology,  brought 
forward  the  truth  involved  in  Behmen's  too  bold  distinction  of 
God  and  the  ground  of  God ; — who  yet  in  this  is  to  bei  excused, 
not  only  for  his  good  aim  and  his  ignorance  of  scholastic  terms 
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but  likewise  because  some  of  the  Fathers  expressed  themselves  no 
less  crudely  in  the  other  extreme  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable^ 
that  the  meaning  was  the  same  in  both.  At  least  Behmen  con- 
stantly makes  self-existence  a  positive  act,  so  as  that  by  an  eter- 
nal 7rep*jjf(6^^a«c  or  mysterious  intercirculation  God  wills  himself 
out  of  the  ground  {16  Oeloy, — ^rd  ir  xoi  rtaw, — inddfferentia 
absoluta  realitatts  inftnxta  et  infinite  potentialitatis) — and 
again  by  his  will,  as  Grod  existiug,  gives  being  to  the  ground, 
ordtoyeriig — et&t<Hpv^g — vWff  iavrov.  Soltts  Deus  est ; — itaqtie  prin- 
ctpium,  qui  ex  seipso  dedit  sibi  ipse  principmm.  Deus  ipse  su^ 
ofigo  est,  suceque  causa  substafzticBy  id  giwd  est,  ea^  se  et  in  ^ 
eontinens.  Ex  seipso  procreatus  ipse  se  fecit,  &c.,  of  Synesiner, 
Jerome,  Hilary,  and  Lactantins  and  others  involve  the  same 
conception. 

lb.  c.  27,  p.  140. 

The  seventh  is  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  whioh  he  saith  was  revived  by 
ServetuB.  So  it  was  indeed,  that  Servetus  revived  in  our  time  the  dam-' 
nable  heresy  of  Sabellios,  long  since  condemned  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Ohureh.  Bat  what  is  that  to  us  ?  How  little  approbation  he  fomid  amongst 
us,  the  just  and  honorable  proceeding  against  him  at  Geneva  will  witness 
to  aU  posterity. 

Shocking  as  this  act  must  and  ought  to  be  to  all  Ohristians  at 
present ;  yet  this  passage  and  a  hundred  still  stronger  from 
divines  and  Church  letters  contemporary  with  Calvin,  prove  Ser- 
vetus' death  not  to  be  Calvin's  guilt  especially,  but  the  common 
opprobrium  of  all  European  Christendom, — of  the  Romanists 
whose  laws  the  Senate  of  Grencva  followed,  and  from  fear  6f 
whose  reproaches  (as  if  Protestants  favored  heresy)  they  executed 
them, — and  of  the  Protestant  churches  who  applauded  the  act 
and  returned  thanks  to  Calvin  and  the  Senate  for  it.* 

lb,  c.  30,  p.  143. 

The  twelfth  heresy  imputed  to  ns  is  the  heresy  of  Jovinian,  concerning 
whom  we  must  observe,  that  Augustine  ascrifoeth  unto  him  two  opinions 
which  Hierome  mentioneth  not ;  who  yet  was  not  likely  to  spare  him,  if  he 
might  truly  have  been  charged  with  tiiem.  The  first,  that  Mary  ceased  to 
be  a  virgin  when  she  had  borne  Christ ;  the  second,  that  all  sins  are  equal. 

*  See  Table  Talk,  p.  498.  Melancthon*s  words  to  Calvin  are :— Imo 
Judicio  prortm  ctstentiar.  Affirmo  etiam  veHroa  magistrattu  juste  fecMse, 
quod  hcminem  Udsphemvm,  re  ordine  ju^caia,  itUer/eeerunt  14th  Oct 
1564.— jsai 
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iTeitlier  fMs  nor  that  is  worthy  the  name  of  opinioii ;  it  is 
mere  unscriptural,  nay,  anti-acriptural  gossiping.  Are  we  to 
blame,  or  not  rather  to  praise,  the  anxiety  manifested  by  the 
great  divines  of  the  church  of  England  under  the  Stuarts  not  to 
remove  further  than  necessary  from  the  Romish  doctrines?  Yet 
one  wishes  a  bolder  method  ;  for  example,  as  to  Mary's  private 
history  after  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ,  we  neither  know 
nor  care  about  it. 

lb.  c.  31,  p.  146. 

For  the  opinloDB  wherewith  Hierome  ehargeth  him,  this  we  briefly  an- 
swer. Fursty  if  he  abscdately  denied  that  the  Saints  departed  do  pray  for 
UB,  as  it  seemeth  he  did  by  Hierome's  reprehensioD,  we  think  he  erred 

Yet  not  heretically ;  and  if  he  meant  only  that  we  being 
wholly  ignorant,  whether  they  do  or  na,  ought  to  act  as  if  we 
knew  they  did  not,  he  is  perfectly  fight ;  fer  whatever  ye  do,  do 
it  in  faith.  As  to  the  ubiquity  of  saints,  it  is  Jerome  who  is  the 
heretic,  nay,  idolater,  if  he  reduced  his  opinion  to  practice.  K 
perplexes  me,  that  Field  speaks  so  doubtingly  on  a  matter  so 
plain  as  the  incommonicabiUty  of  omnipresenoe. 

lb.  c.  32,  p.  147. 

Touching  the  second  olgection,  that  Bucer  and  Calvin  deny  original  sin, 
though  not  generally,  as  <tid  Zuinglius,  yet  at  least  in  the  children  of  the 
fiuthfuL  If  he  had  said  that  these  men  affirm  the  earth  doth  move,  and  the 
heavens  stand  still^  he  might  have  as  soon  justified  it  against  them,  as  this 
he  now  saith. 

Yery  noticeable.  A  similar  passage  occurs  even  so  late  as  in 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  Newtonian  system, 
and  after  Kepler.     What  a  lesson  of  diffidence  !* 

lb.  p.  148: 

For  we  do  not  deny  the  distinction  of  venial  and  mortal  sins;  but  do 
think,  that  some  sins  are  rightly  said  to  be  mortal  and  some  renial ;  not  for 
that  some  are  worthy  of  eternal  punishment  and  therefore  named  mortal, 
others  of  temporal  only,  and  therefore  judged  venial  as  tiie  Papists  imagine : 
bat  for  that  some  exclude  granw  oat  of  that  man  in  which  they  are  found 
and  so  leave  him  in  a  state  wherein  he  hath  nothing  in  himself  that  can  or 
will  procure  him  pardon:  and  other,  which  though  in  themselves  con- 

*  *Bnt  to  circle  the  earth,  as  the  keavenif  bodie$  d^*  Ac  *So  we  may 
see  IJiat  the  opinion  of  Oopernxeiis  tonching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which 
astronomy  itself  can  not  correct^  beoause  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the 
jDAtffwwima,  yet  naJturol  history  ma^f  correct! 

Advanoemeat  of  Learning,  E  ii. — Ed. 
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adeted,  and  never  remitted,  they  be  worthy  of  etenud  punishment^  yet  do 
not  80  £Br  prevail  as  to  banish  grace,  the  fountain  of  remission  of  all  mis- 
doings. 

Would  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  be,  that  there  are 
no  actions  that  can  be  pronounced  mortal  sins  by  mortals  ;  and 
that  what  we  might  fancy  venial  might  in  individual  cases  be 
mortal  and  vice  versa, 

lb. 

First,  because  every  offence  against  God  may  justly  be  punished  l^  him 
in  the  strictness  of  his  righteous  judgments  with  eternal  death,  yea,  with 
annihilation ;  which  appeareth  to  be  most  true,  for  that  there  is  no  punish- 
ment so  evil,  and  so  much  to  be  avoided,  as  the  least  sin  that  may  be  im- 
agined. So  that  a  man  should  rather  choose  eternal  death,  yea,  utter 
annihilation,  than  oommit  the  least  offence  in  the  world. 

I  admit  this  to  be  Scriptural ;  but  what  is  wanted  is,  clearly 
to  state  the  difference  between  eternal  death  and  annihilation. 
For  who  would  not  prefer  the  latter,  if  the  former  mean  everlast* 
ing  misery? 

lb.  c.  41,  p.  62,  Tuarg. 

But  he  will  say,  Cyprian  calleth  the  Roman  Church  the  principal  Church 
whence  sacerdotal  unity  hath  her  spring;  hereunto  we  answer,  that  the  Ro- 
man Church,  not  in  power  of  overruling  all,  but  in  order  is  the  first  and 
principal ;  and  that  Uierefore  while  she  oontinueth  to  hold  the  truth,  and 
encroacheth  not  upon  the  right  of  other  Chiurches,  she  is  to  have  the  pri- 
ority;  but  that  in  either  of  these  cases- she  may  be  forsaken  without  breach 
of  that  unity,  which  is  essentially  required  in  the  parts  of  the  Church. 

This  is  too  large  a  concession.  The  real  ground  of  the  priority 
of  the  Koman  see  was  that  Home,  for  the  first  three  or  perhaps 
four  centuries,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world.  After- 
wards for  the  very  same  reason  the  Patriarch  of  New  Home  or 
Constantinople  claimed  it ;  and  never  ceased  to  assert  at  least  a 
co-equality.  Had  the  Apostolic  foundation  been  the  cause,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Antioch  must  have  had  priority ;  not  to  add  that  the 
Koman  Church  was  not  founded  by  either  Paul  or  Peter  as  is 
evident  from  the  epistle  to  the  Komans. 

Append.  B.  iii.  p.  205. 

I  do  not  think  the  attack  on  Transubstantiation  the  most  suc- 
cessful point  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  controversialists.  The 
question  is,  what  is  meant  in  Scripture,  as  in  John  vi.  by  Chpst's 
body  or  flesh  and  blood.  Surely  not  the  visible,  tangible,  acci- 
dental body,  that  is,  a  cycle  of  images  and  sensatiooB  in  the  im* 
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agination  of  the  beholders  ;  but  his  super-sensual  body,  the  nou- 
metion  of  his  human  nature  which  was  united  to  his  divine  na- 
ture. In  this  sense  I  understand  the  Lutheran  ubiquity.  But 
may  not  the  '*  oblations"  referred  to  by  Field  in  the  old  canon  of 
the  Mass,  have  meant  the  alms,  ofierings  always  given  at  the 
Eucharist  ?  If  by  ''  substance"  in  the  enunciation  of  the  article 
be  meant  id  quod  vere  est,  and  if  the  divine  nature  be  the  sole 
eTis  vere  ens,  then  it  is  possible  to  give  a  philosophically  intelligi- 
ble sense  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  ;  at  least  to  a 
doctrine  that  might  bear  the  same  name ; — at  all  events  the 
mystery  is  not  greater  than,  if  it  be  not  rather  the  same  as,  the 
assumption  of  the  human  by  the  divine  nature.  Now  for  the 
possible  conception  of  this  we  must  accurately  discriminate  the  in- 
compombUe  Tiegativitm  from  the  incampatiHle  privativum.  Of 
the  latter  are  all  positive  imperfections,  as  error,  vice,  and  evil 
passions  ;  of  the  former  simple  limitation.  Thus  if  {per  impossi" 
Ue)  human  nature  could  make  itself  sinless  and  perfect,  it  would 
become  or  pass  into  God ;  and  if  God  should  abstract  from  human 
nature  all  imperfection,  it  might  without  impropriety  be  affirmed, 
even  as  Scripture  doth  affirm,  that  God  assumed  or  took  up  into 
himself  the  human  nature.  Thus,  to  use  a  dim  similitude  and 
merely  as  a  faint  illustration,  all  materiality  abstracted  from  a 
circle,  it  would  become  space,  and  though  not  infinite,  yet  one 
with  infinite  space.  The  mystery  of  omnipresence  greatly  aids 
this  conception  ;  totus  in  omni  parte :  and  in  truth  this  is  the 
divine  character  of  all  the  Christian  mysteries,  that  they  aid  each 
other,  and  many  incomprehensibles  render  each  of  them,  in  a 
certain  qualified  sense,  less  incomprehensible, 
lb.  p.  208. 

Bat  first,  it  is  impious  to  think  of  destroying  Christ  in  any  sort.  For 
though  it  be  true,  that  in  sacrificing  of  Christ  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  the 
destroying  and  killing  of  him  was  implied,  and  this  his  death  was  the  life  of 
the  world,  yet  all  that  concurred  to  the  killing  of  him,  as  the  Jews,  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  HIate,  and  Judas  sinned  damnably,  and  so  had  done,  though 
they  had  shed  his  blood  with  an  intention  and  desire,  that  by  it  the  world 
might  be  redeemed. 

Is  not  this  going  too  far  ?  Would  it  not  imply  almost  that 
Christ  himself  could  not  righteously  sacrifice  himself,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  Romanists  would  have  a  right  to  say, 
that  Christ  himself  had  commanded  it  ?     But  Bellarmine's  con* 
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deit*"  te  80  abmird  that  it  scarce  deserved  the  complimetit  bf  a  seri- 
ous confutation.  For  if  sacramental  being  be  opposed  to  natural 
or  material,  as  noumefum  to  phxtnomenon,  place  is  no  attribute 
or  possible  accident  of  it  in  se  ;  consequently,  no  alteration  of 
place  relatively  to  us  can  a^ct,  much  less  destroy,  it ;  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  yet  translocation  is  not  destruction ;  for  the 
body  of  Christ,  according  to  themselves,  doth  indeed  nourish  our 
souls,  even  as  a  fish  eaten  sustains  another  fish,  but  yet  With  this 
essential  difference,  that  it  ceases  not  to  be  and  temain  itself,  and 
instead  of  being  cdtiverted  converts ;  so  that  tnily  the  only  things 
sacrificed  in  the  strict  sense  are  all  the  evil  qualities  or  deficien- 
cies which  divide  our  soUls  ftom  Christ; 
lb.  p.  218. 

That  which  we  do  is  done  in  remembrance  of  that  which  was  then  done ; 
for  he  saith,  Do  thit  in  rementbratiee  tf  nvs. 

This  is  a  metastasis  of  Scripture.  Do  this  in  remembrance 
ofm^i  that  is,  that  which  Christ  was  then  doing.  But  Christ 
was  not  then  sufiering,  or  dying  on  the  cross. 

lb.  p.  223. 

That  the  aaints  do  pray  for  us  in  ffenere,  desiring  Qod  to  be  mercifol  to 
iB,  and  to  do  onto  qb  whatsoever  in  any  kind  he  knoweth  needful  for  our 
jpood,  there  is  no  question  made  by  us. 

To  have  placed  this  question  in  its  true  light,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  the  full  force  to  the  Scriptures  asserting  the  communion 
of  Saints  and  the  efficacy  of  their  intercession  without  undue  con- 
cessions to  the  hierolatria  of  the  Romish  church,  would  have 
implied  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  transcendental 
analysis,  and  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  ideas  not  to  be 
expected  in  Field,  and  which  was  then  only  dawning  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Bacon.  The  proper  reply  to  Brerely  woxdd  be 
this :  the  communion  and  intercession  of  Saints  is  an  idea,  and 
must  be  kept  such.  But  the  Romidi  church  has  changed  it 
away  into  the  detail  of  particular  and  individual  conceptions, 
and  imaginations,  into  names  and  fancies. 

N.B. — Instead  of  the  'Roman  Catholic'  read  throughout  in 
this  and  all  other  works,  and  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, 

*  That  Christ  had  a  twofold  being,  natural  and  sacramental ;  that  the 
Jews  destroyed  and  sacrificed  his  natural  being,  and  that  Cfhristtan  pritets 
destroy  and  saeriflee  in  the  Haas  his  sacramental  being. — Bd. 
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iml^lil  where  the  duties  of  fbtknal  eonrteiy  ibrbid,  say,  the 
'Bdmiflh  atiti-Catholic  Church;'  RomiBh — ^te  mark  that  the  cor- 
ruptions in  discipline,  doctrine  and  practice  do  for  the  wotst  and 
far  larger  part  owe  both  their  origin  and  their  perpetuation  to  the 
court  and  local  tribunals  of  the  city  of  Romci  and  are  not  and 
never  have  been  the  catholic,  that  is,  universal  faith  of  the 
Boman  empire,  or  even  of  the  whole  Latin  or  Western  church ; 
and  anti* Catholic, — ^because  no  other  Church  acts  on  so  narrow 
and  exoommunieattve  a  principle,  or  is  characterised  by  such  a 
jealous  spirit  of  monopoly  and  pHrtioularistn,  counterfeiting  catho- 
licity by  a  negative  totality  and  heretical  self-circumscription, 
cutting  off,  or  cutting  herself  off  from,  all  the  other  members  of 
Christ's  Body.— 12th  March,  1824; 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  wherever  elear  and  distinct 
conceptions  are  required,  to  make  out  in  the  first  instance  whether 
the  term  in  question,  or  the  main  terms  of  the  question  in  dispute, 
represents  or  represent  a  fact  or  class  of  fects  simply,  or  some 
self-established  and  previously  known  idea  or  principle,  of  which 
the  facts  are  instances  and  rcriiizations,  or  which  is  introduced  in 
order  to  explain  and  aooouht  fbr  the  fkcts.  Now  the  term 
*  merits,'  as  applied  to  Abraham  and  the  saintSt  belongs  to  the 
former.     It  is  a  mere  nomen  appeUoHvum  of  the  faets. 

lb.  c,  6,  p.  258. 

The  Papista  tmd  we  Sgree  that  origiiud  rin  is  the  priration  of  original 
ri^teotuineM ;  but  they  eoppoee  there  wae  hi  tiakare  withont  that  Addition 
of  graee,  a  power  to  do  good,  4ei 

Nothing  seems  wanting  to  this  afguraent  but  a  previous  defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  term,  'nature.'  Field  appears  to 
have  seen  the  truth,  namely,  that  nature  itself  is  a  peccant  (I 
had  almost  said  an  unnatural)  state,  or  rather  no  state  at  all, 
od  atdatc,  All*  Andataatg, 

lb.  c.  6,  p.  269. 

And  Burely  the  words  of  Augustine  do  not  import  that  she  had  no  sin, 
bat  that  she  overcame  it,  whleh  argaeth  a  oonfliet;  neither  doth  he  say  he 
will  aekaowledge  she  was  withont  sin,  bot  that  he  will  not  more  any  ques- 
tion tonefaing  her,  In  this  dispute  of  sins  and  sinners. 

Why  not  say  at  once,  that  this  anti-Scriptural  superstition  had 
already  begun  ?  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  grieved 
with  that  edging  on  toward  the  Roman  oreed,  that  exceeding^ 
almost  Scriptural,  tenderness  ibr  the  divinai  of  the  fmtth,  fifth* 
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and  sixth  centuries,  which  distingoishes  the  Ohurch  of  England 
dignitaries,  firom  Elizabeth  inclusively  to  our  Revolution  in  1688, 
from  other  Protestants. 

lb.  c.  10,  p.  279. 

Derwent !  should  this  page  chance  to  fall  under  your  eye,  for 
my  sake  read,  fag,  subdue,  and  take  up  into  your  proper  mind 
this  chapter  10  of  Free  Will. 

lb.  p.  281. 

Of  these  five  kinds  of  liberty,  the  two  first  agree  only  to  God,  so  that  in 
the  bluest  degree  rd  aOre^dvaioVf  that  is,  freedom  of  will  is  proper  to  God 
only ;  and  in  this  sense  Calvin  and  Luther  rightly  deny  that  the  will  of  any 
creature  is  or  ever  was  free. 

I  add,  except  as  in  God,  and  God  in  us.  Now  the  latter  alone 
is  will ;  for  it  alone  is  ens' super  ens.  And  here  lies  the  mysteiy, 
which  I  dare  not  openly  and  promiscuously  reveal. 

lb. 

Yet  doth  not  God's  working  upon  the  will  take  firom  it  the  power  of  dis- 
senting, and  doing  the  contrary ;  but  so  ineUneth  it,  that  haying  liberty  to 
do  otherwise,  yet  she  will  actually  determine  so. 

This  will  not  do.  Were  it  true,  then  my  understanding  would 
be  free  in  a  mathematical  proportion;  or  the  whole  positbn 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  will,  though  compelled,  is  still  the 
will.  Be  it  so ;  yet  not  a  free  will.  In  short,  Luther  and  Calvin 
are  right  so  far.  A  creaturely  will  can  not  be  free  ;  but  the  will 
in  a  rational  creature  may  cease  to  be  creaturely,  and  the  creature, 
^ndaraaig,  finally  cease  in  consequence ;  and  this  neither  Luther 
nor  Calvin  seem  to  have  seen.  In  short,  where  omnipotence  is 
on  one  side,  what  but  utter  impotence  can  remain  for  the  other  ? 
To  make  freedom  possible,  the  antithesis  must  be  removed.  The 
removal  of  this  antithesis  of  the  creature  to  God  is  the  object  of 
the  Redemption,  and  forms  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
More  than  this  I  am  not  permitted  to  expose. 

lb.  p.  283. 

It  is  not  given,  nor  is  it  wanting,  to  all  men  to  have  an  insight 
into  the  mystery  of  the  human  will  and  its  mode  of  inherence  on 
the  will  which  is  God,  as  the  inefiable  causa  sui;  but  this  chap- 
ter will  suffice  to  convince  you  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were 
those  of  Luther  in  this  point ; — ^that  they  are  intensely  metaphysi- 
cal, and  that  they  are  diverse  toto  genere  from  the  merely  moral 
and  psychological  tenets  of  the  modem  Calvinists.    Calvin  would 
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have  exclaimed,  'file  and  fagots !'  before  he  had  gotten  through  a 
hundred  pages  of  Dr.  'Williams's  Modem  Calvinism. 
lb.  c.  11,  p.  296. 

Neither  can  Vega  avoid  the  evidence  of  the  testimomes  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  that  he  must  be  forced  to  confess 
that  no  man  can  so  coUectivelj  fulfil  the  law  as  not  to  sin,  and  consequently, 
thai  no  man  can  perform  that  the  law  requireth. 

The  paralogism  of  Vega  as  to  this  perplexing  question  seems 
to  lurk  in  the  position  that  God  gives  a  law  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble we  should  obey  collectively.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  law 
which  God  gave,  and  which  from  the  essential  holiness  of  his 
nature  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  have  given,  man  deprived 
himself  of  the  ability  to  obey.  And  was  the  law  of  God  therefore 
to  be  annulled?  Must  the  sun  cease  to  shine  because  the  earth 
has  become  a  morass,  so  that  even  that  very  glory  of  the  sun  hath 
become  a  new  cause  of  its  steaming  up  clouds  and  vapors  that 
strangle  the  rays  ?  God  forbid !  But  for  the  lata  I  had  not 
sinned.  But  had  I  not  been  sinful  the  law  would  not  have  occa- 
sioned me  to  sin,  but  would  have  clothed  me  with  righteousness, 
by  the  transmission  of  its  splendor.  Let  God  be  just,  and  every 
man  a  liar. 

B.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  346. 

The  Church  of  Qod  is  named  the  'Pillar  of  Truth f  not  as  if  truth  did 
depend  on  the  Church,  <fec. 

Field  might  have  strengthened  his  argument,  by  mention  of 
the  custom  of  not  only  affixing  records  and  testimonials  to  the 
pillars,  but  books,  ice. 

lb.  c.  7,  p.  353. 

Others  therefore,  to  avoid  this  absurdity,  run  into  that  other  before 
mentioned,  that  we  believe  the  things  that  are  divine  by  the  mere  and 
absolute  command  of  our  will,  not  finding  any  sufficient  motives  and  reasons 
of  persuasioD. 

Field,  nor  Count  Mirandula  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
this  most  fundamental  question.  In  aU  proper  faith  the  will  is 
the  prime  agent,  but  not  therefore  the  choice.  You  may  call  it 
reason  if  you  will,  but  then  carefuUy  distinguish  the  speculative 
from  the  practical  reason,  and  the  reason  itself  from  llie  under- 
standing. 

lb.  0.  8,  p.  356. 

Miut  vifhUe  (saith  he)  ilhtminaii,Jam  fum  ant  noUro,  ant  ali&rumjudieio 
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^retfinuu  a  lUo  999e  Scnptwram,  ud  w^ra  hfonanum  Judicium  certo  eertim 
ean$tituimu8,  non  9ecut  etc  «i  ipHu9  Dei  numen  ^lie  irUueremur,  hominwt^ 
minitterio  ab  ipsi§8imo  Dei  orejltunsie. 

Greatly  doth  this  fine  passage  need  explanation,  that  knowing 
what  it  doth  mean,  the  reader  may  underatand  what  it  doth  not 
mean,  nor  of  neoeaaity  imply*  Without  this  insight,  our  faith 
may  he  terribly  shaken  by  difficulties  and  objections.  For  exam^ 
pie :  If  all  the  Scripturoi  then  each  component  part ;  thence 
every  faithfid  Clu^tian  infa.lUbl6|  and  so  on. 

lb.  p.  357. 

Iq  the  Moood  the  hghi  of  dmne  r«a«>n  oauaeth  approhfttioii  of  that  they 
beheve :  ifo,  the  third  iort,  the  purity  of  diviae  understanding  apprehendeUx 
most  certainly  the  thiogB  belieYed,  SAd  causeth  a  foretaating  of  those  things 
that  hereafter  more  fully  shall  be  enjoyed. 

iiere  too  Fie^  dUtinguishes  the  understanding  &om  the  reason* 
as  experience  following  peiception  of  sense.  But  as  perceptioa 
through  the  mere  presence  of  the  object  perceived,  whether  to 
the  outward  oi;  inner  sense,  is  iftot  insight  which  belongs  to  the 
<  light  of  reason/  therefore  Field  marks  it  by  *  purity'  that  is  un- 
mixed with  fleshly  sensations  ox  the  idola  of  the  bodily  eye. 
Though  Field  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  epitheta  of  the 
understanding,  he  seldom  confounds  the  word  itself  In  theologi- 
cal Latin,  the  understanding,  as  influenced  and  combined  with 
the  aflections  and  desires,  is  most  frequently  expressed  by  cor,  the 
heart.  Doubtless  the  most  convenient  form  of  appropriating  the 
terms  would  be  to  consider  the  understanding  as  man's  intelli- 
gential  faculty,  whatever  be  its  object,  the  sensible  or  the  intelli- 
gible world  ;  while  reason  is  the  tri-unity,  as  it  were,  of  the  spir- 
itual eye,  light,  and  object. 

lb.  0.  10,  p.  358. 

Of  the  Bapiflta  preferring  the  CSiureh's  authority  befi>re  the  Soriptwre, 

Field,  from  the  nature  and  special  purpose  of  his  oontroveny, 
is  reluctant  to  admit  any  error  in  the  Fathers, — ^too  much  so  in- 
deed ;  and  this  is  an  instance.  We  all  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  Scriptures,  but  how  know  we  what  they  mean  by  the  Churchy 
which  is  neither  thi&g  nor  peraoA  ?  But  this  is  a  very  diffioiiU 
subject. 

lb.  p.  359. 

First,  BO  as  if  the  Ohurch'  might  define  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  as  she 
may  contrary  to  the  vritinga  of  parUcular  m^  how  great  49^er. 
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Verbally,  tl^e  more  so^ier  divinea  of  the  Qburch  of  Eome  do 
not  assert  this;  but  practically  and  by  consequence  they  do. 
For  if  the  Church  assign  a  sense  contradictory  to  the  true  senst 
of  the  Scripture,  none  dare  gainsay  it.* 

lb. 

This  we  deny,  and  will  in  due  pUo^  improve  their  error  herein. 

That  is,  prove  against,  detect,  or  confute. 

lb.  c.  11,  p.  360. 

If  the  comparison  be  made  between  the  Chm*ch  consieting  of  iiH  the  be 
lieyera  that  are  and  have  been  sinoe  Ohrist  appeared  in  the  flesh,  so  inolud- 
ing  the  Apostles,  and  their  blessed  assistants  the  Evangelists,  we  deny  not 
but  that  the  Church  is  of  greater  authority,  antiquity,  and  excellency  than 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  witness  is  better  than  his  tes- 
timmiy,  and  the  law-giver  greater  than  the  laws  made  by  him,  as  Stapleton 
allegeth 

The  Scripturea  may  be  and  are  an  intelligible  and  real  one, 
but  the  Church  on  earth  can  in  no  sense  be  such  in  and  through 
itself,  that  is,  its  component  parts,  but  only  by  their  common  ad- 
herence to  the  body  of  truth  made  present  in  the  Scripture. 
Surely  you  would  not  distinguish  the  Scripture  from  its  contents  ? 

lb.  c.  12,  p.  361. 

For  the  better  understanding  whereof  we  must  observe,  as  Occam  fitly 
noteth,  that  an  article  of  faith  is  sometimes  strictly  taken  only  for  one  of 
those  divine  verities,  which  are  oontained  in  the  Greed  of  the  Apoetlee : 
aometimea  generallj  for  any  oathoUo  verity. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  division  will  not  bear  to  be  expanded 
into  all  its  legitimate  consequences  sinepericulo  vdjidd  vd  chor 
rUatU,  I  should  substitute  the  following  :  1.  The  essentials  of 
that  saving  faith,  which  having  its  root  and  its  proper  and.  pri- 
mary seat  in  the  moral  will,  that  is,  in  the  heart  and  affections, 
is  necessary  for  each  and  every  individual  member  of  the  church 
pf  Christ : — 2.  Those  truths  which  are  essential  and  necessary 
in  order  to  the  logrical  and  rational  possibility  of  the  former,  and 
the  belief  and  assertion  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Church 
at  laxge,  as  those  truths  without  which  the  body  of  believers,  the 
Chxistian  WQild^  could  not  have  been  and  can  not  be  continued, 

*  FWn  eatholiea,  says  Bellarmme,  €l»cet  omnen  virtuUm  ei sa  bottom,  omue 
witivm  ease  maluai.  Si  auiem  erraret  Papa  prceeipiendo  vitia  vel  prohiben- 
do  virtutes,  ieneretur  EecUsia  credere  viHa  esse  bona  et  virtutee  maloM,  niM 
veUei  contra  conecientiam  peceare.    De  Pont,  Roman,  iv.  5. — Sd. 
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though  it  he  poBsihle  that  in  this  hody  this  or  that  individual 
may  he  saved  without  the  conscious  knowledge  of,  or  an  explicit 
belief  in  them, 
lb. 

And  therefore  before  and  without  such  determinatioo,  men  seeing  dearl j 
the  deduction  of  things  of  this  nature  from  the  former,  and  refusing  to  be- 
lieve them,  are  condemned  of  heretical  pertinacy. 

Rather,  I  should  think,  of  a  nondescript  lunacy  than  of  a  her- 
etical pravity.  A  child  may  expUcitly  know  that  5+5=10,  yet 
not  see  that  therefore  10 — 5=: 5  ;  but  when  he  has  seen  it  how 
he  can  refrain  from  believing  the  latter  as  much  as  the  former,  I 
have  no  conception. 

lb.  c.  16,  p.  367. 

And  the  third  of  jurisdiction ;  and  so  they  that  have  supreme  power, 
that  is,  the  Bishops  assembled  in  a  general  Council,  may  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  their  authority  suppress  all  them  that  shall  gainsay 
such  interpretation^,  and  subject  every  man  that  shall  disobey  such  deter- 
minations as  they  consent  upon,  to  excommunication  and  censures  of  like 
nature. 

This  would  be  satisfactory,  if  only  Field  had  cleared  the  point 
of  the  commimion  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  whether  taken  spiritu- 
ally, though  in  consequence  of  excommunication  not  ritually,  it 
yet  Bufficeth  to  salvation.  If  so,  excommunication  is  merely  de- 
clarative, and  the  evil  follows  not  the  declaration  but  that  which 
is  truly  declared,  as  when  Richard  says  that  Francis  deserves  the 
gallows,  as  a  robber.  The  gallows  depends  on  the  fact  of  the 
robbery,  not  on  Hichard's  saying. 

lb.  c.  29,  p.  391. 

In  the  1  Oor.  16,  the  Greek,  that  now  is,  hath  in  all  copies :  the  first  man 
fOM  of  the  earthy  earthy ;  the  tecond  man  ie  the  Lord  from  Jieaven.  The 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  TertuUian  supposeth  to  have  been  corrupted, 
and  altered  by  the  Marcionites.  Instead  of  that  the  Latin  text  hath :  the 
eecondman  toaafrom  heaven^  heavenly,  as  Ambrose,  Hierome,  and  many  of 
the  Fathers  read  also. 

There  ought  to  be,  and  with  any  man  of  taste  there  can  be,  no 
doubt  that  our  version  is  the  true  one.  That  of  Ambrose  and 
Jerome  is  worthy  of  mere  rhetoricians  ;  a  flat  formal  play  of  an- 
tithesis  instead  of  the  weight  aD4  solemnity  of  the  other.*     Ac- 

*  The  ordmnry  Greek  text  is  '.—6  devrepoc  avSpuiro^,  6  K^tpioc  H  ohpavov. 
The  Vulgate  is  i—primue  homo  de  terra,  terrenue  ;  eecwndw  homo  de  eeelie, 
e€Bletti8.^JSd 
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ooiding  to  the  former  the  scales  are  even,  in  the  latter  the  scale 
of  Christ  drops  down  at  once,  and  the  other  flies  to  the  heam  like 
a  feather  weighed  against  a  mass  of  gold. 
Append.  Part  i.  s.  4,  p.  752. 

And  again  h«  saith,  that  every  soul,  immediatelj  upon  the  departure 
hence,  is  in  this  appointed  invisible  place,  having  there  either  pain,  or  ease 
and  refreshing ;  that  there  the  rich  man  is  in  pain,  and  the  poor  in  a  com- 
fortable estate.  For,  saith  he,  why  should  we  not  think,  that  the  souls  are 
tormented,  or  refreshed  in  this  invisible  place,  appointed  for  them  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  judgment  t 

This  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance,  specially,  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  introducing  the  idolofi  of  time  as  an  ens  reale  into 
spiritnal  doctrines,  thus  understanding  literaUy  what  St.  Paul 
had  expressed  by  figure  and  adaptation.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
a  middle  state,  and  hence  Purgatory  with  all  its  abominations  ; 
and  an  instance,  generaUy,  of  the  incalculahle  possible  impor- 
tance of  speculative  errors  on  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind. 

t 

NOTES  ON  DONNE.* 

There  have  been  many,  and  those  illustrious,  divines  in  our 
Church  irom  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day,  who,  overvaluing  the 
accident  of  antiquity,  and  arbitrarily  determining  the  appropria- 
tion of  th^  words  '  ancient,'  '  primitive,'  and  the  like  to  a  certain 
date,  as,  ibr  example,  to^  before  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  cen- 
tury, were  resolute  protesters  against  the  corruptions  and  tyranny 
of  the  Romish  hierarch,  and  yet  lagged  behind  Luther  and  the 
Reformers  of  the  first  generation.  Hence  I  have  long  seen  the 
necessity  or  expedience  of  a  threefold  division  of  divines.  There 
are  many,  whom  God  forbid  that  I  should  call  Papistic,  or,  like 
Laud,  Montague,  Heylyn,  and  others,  longing  for  a  Pope  at  Lam- 
heth,  whom  yet  I  dare  not  name  Apostolic.  Therefore,  I  divide 
our  theologians  into,  1.  Apostolic  or  Pauline  ;  2.  Patristic  ;  3. 
Papal.  Even  in  Donne,  and  still  more  in  Bishops  Andrews  and 
Hackett,  there  is  a  strong  Patristic  leaven.  In  Jeremy  Taylor 
this  taste  for  the  Fathers  and  all  the  Saints  and  Schoolmen  be- 
fore the  Reformation  amounted  to  a  dislike  of  the  divines  of  the 
continental  Protestant  Churches,  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic.  But 
this  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  Taylor's  keen  feelings 

«  The  LXXX.  Sermons,  foL  164a— iSi 
VOL.  V.  D 
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as  a  Garliat,  and  a  sufierer  by  tho  Fuiitan  and  anti-pielatio 
party. 

I  would  thus  class  the  pentad  of  operative  Christiaiiity  : — 

FrothuU 

Chpiflt».the  Word 

Th^U,  Meaothent,  AniithuU. 

The  Soriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit.  Tbe  Church. 

Synthesis, 

The  Preacher. 

The  Papacy  elevated  the  Church  to  the  virtual  exclusion  or  sup- 
pression of  the  Sdiptures  :  the  modern  Church  of  England,  since 
Ohillingworth,  has  so  raised  up  the  Scriptures  as  to  annul  the 
Church  ;  both  alike  have  quenched  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  meso- 
thesis  of  the  two,  and  substituted  an  alien  compound  for  the 
genuine  Preacher,  who  should  be  the  syrUfiesis  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Church,  and  the  sensible  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Serm.  I.  Coloss.  i.  19,  20,  p.  1. 

lb.  E. 

What  could  Qod  pay  for  me !  What  could  God  suffer !  God  himself 
could  not ;  and  therefore  God  hath  taken  a  body  that  could. 

God  forgive  me,— or  those  who  first  set  abroad  this  strange 
fisrA^aats  sis  ^h>  yiyog,  this  debtor  and  creditor  scheme  of  ex- 
pounding the  mystery  of  Redemption,  or  both !  But  I  never  can 
read  the  words,  *  God  himself  could  not ;  and  there&re  took  a 
body  that  could' — ^without  being  reminded  of  the  monkey  that 
took  the  cat's  paw  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and 
claimed  the  merit  of  puss's  sufierings.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
the  ludicrous  images,  under  which  this  gloss  of  the  Calvinists 
embodies  itself  to  my  iancy,  never  disturb  my  recollections  of  the 
adorable  mystery  itself.  It  is  clear  that  a  body,  remaining  a 
body,  can  only  suffer  as  a  body  :  for  no  faith  can  enable  us  to 
believe  that  the  same  thing  can  be  at  once  A.  and  not  A.  Now 
that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  not  transelemented  or  transnatured 
by  the  pleroma  indwelling*  we  are  positively  assured  by  Scripture. 
Therefore  it  would  follow  from  this  most  unscriptural  doctrine, 
that  the  divine  justice  had  satisfaction  made  to  it  by  the  sufiei^ 
ing  of  a  body  which  had  been  brought  into  existence  for  this 
special  purpose,  in  lieu  of  the  debt  of  eternal  misery  due  from, 
and  leviable  on,  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  mankind  !  It  b  to 
this  gross  perversion  of  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Bedemption  by 
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the  cross,  that  we  must  attribute  the  rejectioii  of  the  doctrine  of 
redemptioa  by  the  Unitarifin,  and  of  the  Gospel  in  toto  by  the 
moie  consequent  deist, 
lb.  p.  2.O. 

And  yet,  evax  this  dvelfing  fulnesa,  eren  in  this  person  Christ  Jesos,  by 
no  title  of  merit  in  himselt  but  only  qwia  eamplaeuit,  beeause  it  pleased  the 
Father  it  should  be  so. 

This,  in  the  intention  of  the  preacher,  may  have  been  sound, 
butiLwaa  it  safe,  divinity  ?  In  order  to  the  latter,  methinks,  a  less 
equivocal  word  than  '  person'  ought  to  have  been  adopted ;  as 
'  the  body  and  soul  of  the  man  Jesus,  considered  abstractedly 
firom  the  divine  Logos,  who  in'  it  took  up  humanity  into  deity, 
and  was  Christ  Jesus.'  Bare  we  say  that  there  was  no  seli^ 
Bubsistent,  though  we  admit  no  self  originated,  merit  in  the  Christ  ? 
It  seems  plain  to  me,  that  in  this  and  sundry  other  passages  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Father  means  the  total  triune  Godhead. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  dividing  the  Church  of  England  into 
two  eeras — ^the  first  from  Ridley  to  Field,  or  from  Edward  VI.  to 
the  commencement  of  the  latter  third  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  the  second  ending  with  Bull  and  Stillingfleet,  we  might  char- 
aeterize  their  comparative  excellences  thus  :  That  the  divines  of 
the  first  era  had  a  deeper,  more  genial,  and  a  more  practical  in- 
sight into  the  mystery  of  Kedemption,  in  the  relation  of  man  to- 
ward both  the  act  and  the  author,  namely,  in  all  the  inchoative 
states,  the  regeneration  and  the  operations  of  saving  grace  gen- 
erally ; — ^while  those  of  the  second  sera  possessed  clearer  and  dis- 
tincter  views  concerning  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Redemption, 
in  the  relation  of  God  toward  man,  and  concerning  the  connec- 
tion of  Redemption  with  the  article  of  Tri-imity  ;  and  above  all, 
that  they  surpassed  their  predecessors  in  a  more  safe  and  deter- 
minate scheme  of  the  divine  economy  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
one  undivided  Godhead.  This  indeed,  was  mainly  owing  to 
Bishop  Bull's  masterly  work  De  Fide  Niccena^*  which  in  the 

*  «<  Mr.  Coleridge's  admiration  of  Boll  and  Waterland  as  high  theologians 
waa  very  great  Bull  he  used  to  read  in  the  Latin  DeftMio  Fidei  Niecma, 
usiDg  the  Jesuit  Zola's  edition  of  1784,  which,  I  think,  he  bought  at  Borneo 
He  told  me  once,  that  when  he  was  reading  a  Protestant  English  Bishop's 
work  on  the  Trinity,  in  a  copy  edited  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  in  Italy,  he  felt 
proud  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  good  humor  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.*— ToftiEtf  TWifc,  wwka,  VI.  p.  289.  (Note.)— JW. 
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next  generation  Waterland  so  admirably  maintained,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  philosophy  of  the  Arians, — the  combat  ending 
in  the  death  and  burial  of  Arianism,  and  its  descent  and  metemp' 
sychosis  into  Socinianism,  and  thence  again  into  modem  Unita- 
nanism, — and  on  the  other  extreme,  against  the  oscillatory  creed 
of  Sherlock,  now  swinging  to  Tritheism  in  the  recoil  from  Sabel- 
lianism,  and  again  to  Sabellianism  in  the  recoil  from  Tritheism. 
lb. 

First,  we  are  to  oonsider  this  fulness  to  have  been  in  Gbrist,  and  then, 
from  this  fuUiess  arose  his  merits ;  we  can  consider  no  merit  in  Christ 
himself  before,  whereby  he  should  merit  this  fulness ;  for  this  fulness  was 
in  him  before  he  merited  any  thing ;  and  but  for  this  fulness  he  had  not  so 
merited  JUe  homo,  tU  in  unitcUem  Jilii  Dei  tiatumeretur,  unde  meruit  f 
How  did  that  man  (says  St  Augustine,  speaking  of  Christ,  as  of  the  son 
of  man),  how  did  that  man  merit  to  be  imited  in  one  person  with  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  Gk)dl  Quideffit  antef  Quid credidit f  What  had  he  done! 
Nay,  what  had  he  believed  t  Had  he  either  faith  or  works  before  that 
union  of  both  natures  I 

Dr.  Donne  and  St.  Augustine  said  this  without  offence  ;  but  I 
much  question  whether  the  same  would  be  endured  now.  That 
it  is,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  and  of  the  Gospel,  I  doubt  not 
to  affirm,  and  that  this  great  truth  is  obscured  by  what  in  my 
judgment  is  the  post-Apostolio  CkHstopadia,  I  am  inclined  to 
think. 

lb. 

What  canst  thou  inuigine  he  could  foresee  in  thee  ?  a  propenseness,  a  dis 
position  to  goodness,  when  his  grace  should  come!  Either  there  is  no 
such  propenseness,  no  such  disposition  in  thee,  or,  if  there  be,  even  that  pro- 
penseness and  disposition  to  the  good  use  of  grace,  is  grace ;  it  is  an  effect  of 
former  grace,  and  his  grace  wrought  before  he  saw  any  such  propenseness, 
any  such  disposition ;  grace  was  first,  and  his  grace  is  his,  it  is  none  of  thine. 

One  of  many  instances  in  dogmatic  theology,  in  which  the  half 
of  a  divine  truth  has  passed  into  a  fearful  error  by  being  mistaken 
for  the  whole  truth. 

lb.  p.  6.  D. 

Qod*s  justice  required  blood,  but  that  blood  is  not  spilt,  but  poured  from 
that  head  to  our  hearts,  into  the  veins  and  wounds  of  our  own  souls :  there 
was  blood  shed,  but  no  blood  lost. 

It  is  afiecting  to  observe  how  this  great  man's  mind  sways  and 
oscillates  between  his  reason,  which  demands  in  the  word  '  blood' 
a  symbolic  meaning,  a  spiritual  interpretation,  and  the  habitual 
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awe  for  the  letter ;  so  that  he  himself  seems  uncertain  -whether 
he  means  the  physical  lymph,  serunit  and  glohnles  that  trickled 
firom  the  wounds  of  the  nails  and  thorns  down  the  sides  and  face 
of  Jesus,  or  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  he  who  drinketh 
not  can  not  live.  Yea,  it  is  most  afiecting  to  see  the  struggles 
of  so  great  a  mind  to  preserve  its  inborn  fealty  to  the  reason  under 
the  servitude  to  an  accepted  article  of  belief,  which  was»  alas  ! 
confounded  with  the  high  obligations  of  faith  ; — ^faith  the  co-adu- 
nation  of  the  finite  individual  will  with  the  universal  reason,  by 
the  submission  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  To  reconcile  redemp- 
tion by  the  material  blood  of  Jesus  with  the  mind  of  the  spirit, 
he  seeks  to  spiritualize  the  material  blood  itself  in  all  men ! 
And  a  deep  truth  lies  hidden  even  in  this.  Indeed  the  whole  is 
a  profound  subject,  the  true  solution  of  which  may  best,  God's 
grace  assisting,  be  sought  for  in  the  collation  of  Paul  with  John, 
and  specially  in  St.  Paul's  assertion  that  we  are  baptized  into 
the  death  of  Christ,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  resurrection 
and  life.*  It  was  not  on  the  visible  cross,  it  was  not  directing 
attention  to  the  blood-drops  on  his  temples  and  sides,  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer  said.  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  Uood  ! 
lb.  p.  9.  A. 

•  r 

Bnt  if  we  oonaidcar  those  'who  are  in  heaven,  and  have  been  bo  from  the 
fint  minute  of  their  creation,  angels,  why  have  ihey,  or  how  have  they  any 
reooncUiation  t  Ac 

The  history  and  successive  meanings  of  the  teim  *  angels'  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  idea  that  shall  reconcile  all 
as  so  many  several  forms,  and  as  it  were  perspectives,  of  one  and 
the  same  truth — this  is  still  a  desiderattim  in  Christian  theology. 

lb.  C. 

For,  at  the  general  resurrection  (which  is  rooted  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  so  hath  relation  to  him),  the  creature  thall  be  delivered  from  iht 
bondage  of  eorruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Ood;  for 
which  the  whole  creation  groane^  and  travaiU  in  pain  yet,  (Bom.  yiii.  21.) 
This  deliverance  then  from  this  bondage  the  whole  creature  hath  by  Chcist, 
and  that  is  their  reconciliation.  And  then  are  we  reconciled  by  the  blood 
of  his  cross,  when  having  crucified  ourselves  by  a  true  repentance,  we  re- 
oeire  the  real  reconciliation  in  his  blood  in  the  sacrament  But  the  most 
proper  and  most  literal  sense  of  these  words,  is,  that  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  be  reconciled  to  Qod  (that  is,  to  his  glory,  to  a  fitter  disposition 
to  glorify  him)  by  being  reconciled  to  another  in  Christ;  that  in  him,  as 

*  Rom.  vi.  8,  4,  6.—^ 
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head  of  the  ehurefa,  they  in  heaven,  and  we  upon  earth,  be  imited  together 
aa  one  body  in  the  oammunioa  of  saiats. 

A  very  meagre  and  inadequate  interpietatioii  of  this  suldime 
text.  The  phiiosaphy  of  life,  whic^  will  he  the  corona  etjlrm 
corotians  of  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  will 
hereafter  supply  a  fuller  and  nobler  oomioent. 

lb.  p.  9.  A.  and  B. 

The  blood  of  the  saerifieeB  waa  brooght  by  the  high  prieBt  m  mnetum 
ianctarum,  into  the  place  of  greatest  holiness ;  but  it  was  brought  but  once^ 
infetlo  expiationit,  in  the  feast  of  ^[piation;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
temple  it  was  sprinkled  every  day.  The  blood  of  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus 
hath  Bad  this  effect  in  tancto  sanctorum^  j^    *    *   *   «    ^^^^  CSirist  Jesus. 

A  truly  excellent  and  beautiful  paragrapli. 
lb.  C. 

If  you  will  mingle  a  true  religion,  and  a  false  religion,  there  is  no  reeon 
ciling  of  €rod  and  Belial  in  this  text.  For  the  adhering  of  persons  born 
within  the  Church  of  Borne  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  our  law  says  nothing  to 
them  if  they  come;  but  for  reconciling  to  the  Cftiureh  of  Rome,  fior  pereoBS 
bom  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  or  for  persuacfing  of  men  to  be  so 
reeonoiled,  our  law  hath  called  by  an  infiunous  and  capital  name  of  treason, 
and  yet  every  tavern  and  ordinary  is  full  of  such  traitors,  t&c. 

A  strange  transition  from  the  Gospel  to  the  English  statute- 
book  !  But  I  may  observe,  that  if  this  statement  could  be  truly 
made  under  James  I.,  there  was  abundantly  ampler  ground  for  it 
in  the  following  reign.  And  yet  vtdth  what  bitter  (^leen  does 
Heylyn,  Laud's  creature,  arraign  the  Parliamentarians  for  making 
the  same  C(»nplaint ! 


Serm.  II.  Isaiah  vii.  14,  p.  11. 

The  fear  of  giving  offence,  especially  to  good  men,  of  whose 
faith  in  all  essential  points  we  are  partaken,  may  reagonably  in- 
duce us  to  be  slow  and  cautious  in  making  up  our  minds  finally 
on  a  religious  question,  and  may,  and  ought  to,  influence  us  to 
submit  our  conviction  to  repeated  revisals  and  rehearings.  But 
there  may  arrive  a  time  of  such  perfect  clearness  of  view  respect- 
ing the  particular  point,  as  to  supersede  all  fear  of  man  by  the 
higher  duty  of  declaring  the  whole  truth  in  Jesus.  Therefore, 
having  now  overpassed  six  sevenths  of  the  ordinary  period  allot- 
ted to  human  life — ^resting  my  whole  and  sole  hope  of  salvation 
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and  immortality  on  the  divinity  of  ChriBt,  and  the  redemption  hy 
his  cToes  and  passion,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  TrianeGrod 
as  the  very  ground  and  foundation  of  the  Grospel  faith — ^I  feel 
myself  enforced  hy  conscience  to  declare  and  avow,  that,  in  my 
deliberate  judgment,  the  Christopadia  prefixed  to  the  third 
Gospel,  and  incorporated  with  the  first,  bnt,  according  to  my  be- 
lief, in  its  present  form  the  latest  of  the  four,  was  unknown  to, 
or  not  recognized  by,  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Filial 
Godhead  oi  the  Incarnate  Word,  as  set  forth  by  John  i.  1,  and 
by  Paul,  it,  if  not  altogether  irreconcilable  with  this  faith,  doth 
yet  greatly  weaken  and  bedim  its  evidence  ;  and  that,  by  the  too 
palpable  o<»itradietionB  between  the  narrative  in  the  first  Gospel 
and  that  in  the  third,  it  has  been  a  fruitful  magaarine  of  doubts 
respecting  the  historic  character  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  I 
have  read  most  of  the  criticisms  on  this  text,  and  my  impression 
is,  that  no  learned  Jew  can  be  expected  to  receive  the  common 
interpretation  as  the  true  primary  sense  of  the  words.  The  se- 
verely literal  Aquila  renders  the  Hebrew  word  yeavtS'  But  were 
it  asked  of  me :  Do  you  then  believe  our  Lord  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  Mary  by  Joseph  ?  I  reply :  It  is  a  point  of  religion  with 
me  to  have  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  in  this  way 
like  St.  Paul,  more  than  content  not  to  know  Christ  himself  arord 
0(k(fMa.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  tliat  the  Son  of  God  became 
Jlesh,  (tAq^  iyivBto  ysydfisvos  i*  yvyaindg*  and  more  than  this, 
it  appears  to  me,  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles,  or,  if  known,  not 
taught  by  them  as  appertaining  to  a  saving  faith  in  Christ. — 
October,  1831. 

Note  the  affinity  in  sound  of  son  and  sun,  Sohn  and  Sonne, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  Saxon  and  German,  or  the  Gothic 
dialects  generally.  And  observe  conciliare  versOhnen  =  confi- 
liare^facere  esse  cumJUio,  one  with  the  Son. 

lb.  p.  17.  B. 

It  is  a  Bmgular  testimony,  Low  acceptable  to  Gkxl  that  state  of  virginity 
is.  He  does  not  dishonor  physio  that  magnifies  health ;  nor  does  he  dis- 
honor marriage,  that  praises  Tirgmity ;  let  them  embraoe  thst  state  that 
can,  ifce. 

One  of  the  sad  relics  of  Patristic  super-moralization,  aggravated 
by  Papal  ambition,  which  clung  to  too  many  divines,  especially 
•John  1.14.    Galiv.4.— ^ 
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to  those  of  the  second  or  third  generation  after  Luther.  Luth^ 
hinuelf  was  too  spiritual,  of  too  heroic  faith,  to  le  thus  blinded  by 
the  declamations  of  the  Fathers,  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Augustine,  he  held  in  very  low  esteem. 

lb.  D. 

And  HelTidins  said,  she  had  children  after. 

Annon  Scriptura  ipsa  ?  And  a  *  heresy,'  too !  I  think  I  might 
safely  put  the  question  to  any  serious,  spiritual-minded  Chris- 
tian :  What  one  inference  tending  to  edification,  in  the  disoipline 
of  will,  mind,  or  afieetions,  he  can  draw  firom  the  speculations  of 
the  last  two  or  three  pages  of  this  Sermon  respecting  Mary's 
pregnancy  and  parturition  ? — Can — ^I  write  it  emphatically — can 
such  points  appertain  to  our  faith  as  Christians,  which  every  pa- 
rent would  decline  speaking  of  before  a  family,  and  which,  if  the 
questions  were  propounded  by  another  in  the  presence  of  my 
daughter,  aye,  or  even  of  my,  no  less,  in  mind  and  imagination, 
innocent  wife,  I  should  resent  as  an  indecency  ? 


Serm.  HI.  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  p.  20. 

Ood  HfU forth  hi»  Son  tnade  of  a  wrman, 

I  never  can  admit  that  yBv6fisvyo  and  iyivBio  in  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  are  adequately,  or  even  rightly,  rendered  by  the  English 
'  made.' 

lb.  p.  21.  A. 

What  miserable  rerolutionfi  and  changeB,  what  downfellB,  what  break- 
necks  and  precipitations  may  we  justly  think  om^selyes  ordained  to,  if  we 
conaider,  that  in  our  coming  into  this  world  out  of  our  mother's  womb,  we 
do  not  make  account  that  a  child  comes  right,  except  it  oome  with  the  head 
forward,  and  thereby  prefigure  that  headlong  falling  into  calamities  which 
it  must  suffer  after  ¥ 

The  taste  for  these  forced  and  fantastic  analogies,  Donne,  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  learned  prelatic  divines  firom  James  I. 
to  the  Restoration,  acquired  from  that  too  great  partiality  for  the 
Fathers,  from  Iren»us  to  Bernard,  by  which  they  sought  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  Puritans. 

lb.  C. 

That  now  they  (the  Jews)  express  a  kind  of  conditional  acknowledgment 
of  it.  by  this  liarbarous  and  inhuman  custom  of  theirs,  that  they  always 
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keep  in  readinees  the  blood  of  some  ChriBtian,  with  whi^  they  anoint  the 
body  of  any  that  dies  amongst  them,  with  these  words  :  "  If  Jesus  Christ 
were  the  Messias,  then  may  the  blood  of  this  Christian  ayail  thee  to  salva- 

tioD  r 

Is  it  possible  that  Donne  could  have  given  credit  to  this  absurd 
legend  !  It  was,  I  am  aware,  not  an  age  of  critical  acumen  ; 
grit,  bran,  and  flour,  were  swallowed  in  the  unsifled  mass  of  their 
erudition.  Still  that  a  man  like  Donne  should  have  imposed  on 
himself  such  a  set  of  idle  tales,  as  he  has  collected  in  the  next 
paragraph  for  facts  of  history,  is  scarcely  credible  ;  that  he  should 
have  attempted  to  impose  them  on  others,  is  most  melancholy. 

lb.  p.  22.  D.  E. 

He  takes  the  name  of  the  son  of  a  woman,  and  toatut  the  miraculous  name 

of  the  son  of  a  virgin. Christ  waned  the  glorious  name  of  Son  of  Qod, 

and  the  miraculous  name  of  Son  of  a  Tirgin  too ;  which  is  not  omitted  to 
draw  into  doubt  the  perpetual  virgniity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  the  mother 
of  Christy  <fce. 

Very  ingenious ;  but  likewise  very  presumptuou8»  this  arbitrary 
attribution  of  St.  Paul's  silence,  and  presumable  ignorance  of  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  to  Christ's  own  determination  to  have  the  fact 
passed  over. 

N.  B.  Is  *  wane'  a  misprint  for  *  wave'  or  '  waive  V  It  occurs 
so  often,  as  to  render  its  being  an  errcUum  improbable :  yet  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  elsewhere  '  wane'  used  for  *  decline' 
as  a  verb  active. 

lb.  p.  23.  A. 

If  there  were  reason  for  it,  it  were  no  mirade. 

The  announcement  of  the  first  comet,  that  had  ever  been  ob- 
served, might  excite  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  astronomer,  to 
whom,  from  the  place  where  he  lived,  it  had  not  been  visible. 
But  his  reason  could  have  been  no  objection  to  it.  Had  God 
pleased,  all  women  might  have  conceived,  ^yev  tov  dt^d^dg,  as 
many  of  the  polypi  and  planari€B  do.  Not  on  any  such  grounds 
do  I  suspend  myself  on  this  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  but  because  I 
doubt  the  evidence. 

lb.  p.  25,  A—E. 

Thou^  we  may  think  thus  in  the  law  of  reason,  yet,  Ac 

It  is,  and  has  been,  a  misfortune,  a  grievous  and  manifold  loss 
and  hindrance  for  the  interests  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  that 
even  oar  best  and  most  vigorous  theologians  and  philosophen  of 
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the  age  from  Edward  YI.  to  James  II.  so  generally  ^onfoimd 
the  terms,  and  so  too  often  confound  the  suhjects  themselves, 
reason  and  understanding ;  yet  the  diversity,  the  difierence  in 
kind,  was  known  to,  and  clearly  admitted  hy,  many  of  them, — 
by  Hooker  for  instance,  and  it  is  implied  in  the  whole  of  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum,  Instead  of  the  Maw  of  reason,'  Donne 
meant,  and  ought  to  have  said,  *  judging  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary presumptions  of  the  understanding,'  that  is,  the  faculty 
which,  generalizing  particular  experiences,  judges  of  the  future 
by  analogy  to  the  past. 

Taking  the  words,  however,  in  their  vulgar  sense,  I  most  de- 
liberately protest  against  all  the  paragraphs  in  this  page,  from  A 
to  £,  and  should  cite  them,  with  a  host  of  others,  as  sad  effects 
of  the  confusion  of  the  reason  and  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
consequent  abdication  of  the  former,  instead  of  Uie  bounden  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  to  a  higher  light.  Faith  itself  is  but  an  act 
of  the  will,  assenting  to  the  reason  on  its  own  evidence  without, 
and  even  against,  the  understanding.  This  indeed  is,  I  fully 
agree,  to  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  faith.* 

lb.  p.  26.  A.  B. 

And  therefore  to  be  under  the  Lam^  signifies  here'  thus  much;  to  be  a 
debtor  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  a  testimouy  in  our  hearts  and  con- 
fidiences,  that  there  lies  a  law  upon  ub,  which  we  have  no  power  in  ourselyes 
to  perform,  <bc 

This  exposition  of  the  term  law  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  is 
most  just  and  important.  T^e  whole  should  be  adopted  among 
the  notes  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  every  Bible  printed 
with  notes. 

lb.  p.  27.  A. 

And  this  was  his  first  work,  to  rtdeem^  to  rindicate  them^  from  the 
usurper,  to  deliver  them  from  the  intruder,  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
tyrant,  to  cancel  the  ooyenant  between  hell  and  them,  and  restore  them  so 
&r  to  their  liberty,  as  that  they  might  oome  to  their  first  master,  if  they 
would ;  this  was  rtdaeming. 

There  is  an  absurdity  in  the  notion  of  a  finite  divided  form, 
and  superaddible  to,  the  infinite, — of  a  particular  quantum  of 
power  separated  from,  not  included  in,  omnipotence,  or  all-power. 
But,  alas !  we  too  generally  use  the  terms  that  are  meant  to  ex- 

*  See  the  whole  argument  on  the  difference  of  the  reason  and  the  tmder- 
Btaading,  in  the  Aids  to  Rcfleotion,  pp.  241'-26S.— iSi 
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press  the  absolute,  as  mere  oomparatives  taken  snperlatiyely.  In 
one  thing  only  are  we  permitted  and  bound  to  assert  a  diversity, 
namely,  in  God  and  Hades,  the  good  and  the  evil  will.  This 
awful  mystery,  this  truth,  at  once  certain  and  incomprehensible, 
b  at  the  bottom  of  all  religion ;  and  to  exhibit  this  truth  free 
from  the  dark  phantom  of  the  Manicheans,  or  the  two  co-eternal 
and  co-ordinate  principles  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  this  mysterious  dividuity  of  the  good  and  the  evil  will,  the 
will  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  the  flesh,  must  not  be  carried 
beyond  the  terms  '  good'  and  *  evil.'  There  can  be  but  one  good 
will — ^the  spirit  in  all ; — and  even  so,  all  evil  wills  are  one  evil 
will,  the  devil  or  evil  spirit.  But  then  the  One  exists  for  us  as 
finite  intelligences,  necessarily  in  a  two-fold  relation,  universal 
and  particular.  The  same  Spirit  within  us  pleads  to  the  Spirit 
as  without  us ;  and  in  like  manner  is  every  evil  mind  in  com- 
munion with  the  evil  spirit.  But,  0  comfort !  the  good  alone  is 
the  actual,  the  evil  essentially  potential.  Hence  the  devil  is 
most  appropriately  named  the  '  tempter,'  and  the  evil  hath  its 
essence  in  the  will :  it  can  not  pass  out  of  it.  Deeds  are  called 
evil  in  reference  to  the  individual  wiU  expressed  in  them  ;  but  in 
the  great  scheme  of  Providence  they  are,  only  as  far  as  they  are 
good,  coerced  under  the  conditions  of  all  true  being ;  and  the 
devil  is  the  drudge  of  the  All-good. 


Serm.  IV.  Luke  ii.  29,  30,  p.  29. 
lb.  p.  30.  B. 

We  shaD  oonrider  that  that  preparation,  and  dbpositton,  and  aequiee- 
cenee,  which  Simeon  had  in  his  epifJiany,  in  his  visible  seeing  of  Christ 
then,  is  offered  to  us  in  this  epiphany,  in  Uiis  manifestation  and  application 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  that  therefore  every  penitent,  and  devout, 
and  reverent,  and  worthy  receiver  hath  had  in  that  holy  action  his  now; 
there  are  all  things  aooompllBhed  to  him ;  and  his  for,  for  hU  eyn  h^  ge^n 
kU  $ai9€ttum;  and  m  may  be  content,  nay  glad,  to  depart  in  p&aee, 

0  !  would  that  Donne,  or  rather  that  Luther  before  him,  had 
carried  out  this  just  conception  to  its  legitimate  consequences  ; — 
that  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  epiphany  for  as 
many  as  receive  it  in  faith,  so  the  cruciiixion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ  himself  in  the  flesh,  were  the  epiphanies,  the 
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sacramental  acts  and  phenomena  of  the  Deus  paHetts,  the  visible 
words  of  the  invisible  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  sj^bols 
in  time  and  historic  fact  of  the  redemptive  functions,  passions, 
and  procedures  of  the  Lamb  crucified  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ; — the  incarnation,  cross,  and  passion, — in  short,  the  whole 
life  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  dwelling  a  man  among  men,  being  es- 
sential and  substantive  parts  of  the  process,  the  total  of  which 
they  represented ;  and  on  this  account  proper  symbols  of  the  acts 
and  passions  of  the  Christ  dwelling  in  man,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  for  as  many  as  in  faith  have  received  him,  in  Seth  and 
Abraham  no  less  eflectually  than  in  John  and  Paul !  For  this 
is  the  true  definition  of  a  symbol,  as  distinguished  from  the  thing, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a  mere  metaphor,  or  oonventional  ex- 
ponent of  a  thing,  on  the  other.  Had  Luther  mastered  this 
great  idea,  this  master-truth,  he  would  never  have  entangled 
himself  in  that  most  mischievous  Sacramentary  controversy,  or 
had  to  seek  a  murky  hiding-hole  in  the  figment  of  Consubstan- 
tiation. 
lb.  B.  0. 

In  the  first  part,  then  *  *  *  *  More  he  asks  not,  less  be  takes  not  for 
any  num,  upon  any  pretence  of  any  onoonditional  decree. 

A  beautiful  paragraph,  well  worth  extracting,  aye,  and  re* 
preaching, 
lb.  p.  34.  E. 

"^en  thou  oomest  to  this  seal  of  thy  peace,  the  sacrament,  pray  that 
Ood  will  giye  thee  that  light  that  may  direct  and  establish  thee  in  necesaary 
and  fondamental  things ;  that  is,  the  light  of  foith  to  see  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  is  applied  to  thee  in  that  action ;  but  for  the  manner,  how 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  there,  wait  his  leisure,  if  he  have  not  yet 
manifested  that  to  thee :  grieve  not  at  that,  wonder  not  at  that,  press  not 
for  that ;  for  he  hath  not  manifested  that,  not  the  way,  not  the  nuumer  of 
his  presence  in  the  Sacrament  to  the  Church. 

0  !  I  have  ever  felt,  and  for  many  years  thought  that  this  rem 
credunus,  modum  nescinms,  is  but  a  poor  evasion!  It  seems  to 
me  an  attempt  so  to  admit  an  irrational  proposition  as  to  have  the 
credit  of  denying  it,  or  to  separate  an  irrational  proposition  fh>m 
its  irrationality.  I  admit  2+2=5;  how  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  in  some  way  not  in  contradiction  to  the  multiplication 
table.  To  spiritual  operations  the  very  term  *  mode'  is  perhaps 
inapplicable,  for  these  are  immediate.     To  the  linking  of  this 
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with  that,  of  A.  with  Z.  by  intermedia^  the  tenn  '  mode/ — ^the 
question  'how?'  is  properly  applied.  The  assimilation  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  God  as  the  Bivine  Humanity, 
— ^this  spiritual  transubstantiation,  like  every  other  process  of  op- 
erative grace,  is  necessarily  modeless.  The  whole  question  is 
concerning  the  transmutation  of  the  sensible  elements.  Deny 
this,  and  to  what  does  the  modum  nescimics  refer  ?  We  can  not 
ask  how  that  is  done,  which  we  declare  not  done  at  all.  Admit 
this  transmutation,  and  you  necessarily  admit  by  implication  the 
Romish  dogma,  of  the  separation  of  a  sensible  thing  from  the 
sensible  accidents  which  constitute  all  we  ever  meant  by  the 
thing.  To  rationalize  this  figment  of  his  church,  Bossuet  has  re- 
course to  Spinosism,  and  dares  make  God  the  substance  and  sole 
ens  reale  of  all  body,  and  by  this  very  hypothesis  baffles  his  own 
end,  and  does  away  all  miracle  in  the  particular  instance, 
lb.  p.  35.  B. 

When  I  pray  in  my  chamber,  I  build  a  temple  there  that  hour  ;^and  that 
minate,  when  I  oast  out  a  prayer  in  the  street,  I  build  a  temple  Uiere ;  and 
when  my  soul  prays  without  any  voioe,  my  yery  body  is  then  a  temple. 

Good ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  regard  solitary,  family,  and 
templar  devotion  as  distinctions  in  sort,  rather  than  difierences  in 
degree.     All  three  are  necessary. 

lb.  E. 

And  that  more  fearful  occasion  of  coming,  when  they  came  only  to  elude 
the  law,  and  proceeding  in  their  treacherous  and  traitorous  religion  in  their 
heart,  and  yet  communicating  with  us,  draw  God  himself  into  their  con- 
spiracies ;  and  to  mock  us,  make  a  mock  of  God,  and  his  religion  too. 

What,  then,  was  their  guilt,  who  by  terror  and  legal  penalties 
tempted  their  fellow  Christians  to  this  treacherous  mockery? 
Donne  should  have  asked  himself  that  question. 


Serm.  V.  Exod.  iv.  13,  p.  39. 

lb.  p.  39.  C.  D. 

It  hath  been  doubted,  and  disputed,  and  denied  too,  that  this  text,  O  my 
I/ordy  tend  I  pray  thee  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  tend,  hath  any 
relation  to  the  sending  of  the  Messiah,  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  Christ- 
mas day ;  yet  we  forbear  not  to  wait  upon  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  as  they 
said,  to  say,  that  Moses  *  *  at  last  *  *  determines  all  in  this,  0  my  Lord, 
Aa    It  is  a  work,  next  to  the  great  work  of  the  redemptioa  of  the  whole 
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world,  to  redeem  Imel  oat  of  'Egypt;  tnd  therefore  do  both  worki  at  onoe^ 
pat  both  into  one  hand,  and  mitte  quern  misturut  e%  Send  him  whtmi  I  know , 
.  thou  tpilt  tend;  him,  wbdhi,  pvreuing  thine  own  decree,  thou  thouldett  send; 
send  Christ,  send  him  now,  to  redeem  Israel  from  Egypt. 

This  is  one  of  the  happier  accommodations  of  the  gnosis,  that 
is,  the  science  of  detecting  the  mysteries  .of  faith  in  the  simplest 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  to  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
the  literal  and  contextual  sense.  It  was,  I  conceive,  in  part  at 
least,  this  gnosis^  and  not  knowledge,  as  our  translation  has  it, 
that  St.  Paul  warns  against,  and  most  wisely,  as  puffing  up,  in- 
flating the  heart  with  self-conceit,  and  tiie  head  with  idle  fan- 
cies. 

lb.  E. 

Bat  ae  a  thooghtfol  man,  a  pennre,  oonaideratiye  man,  that  stands  still 
for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  before  his  feet,  when  he 
easts  up  his  head,  hath  presently,  instantly  the  sun  or  the  heavens  for  his 
object ;  he  sees  not  a  tree,  nor  a  house,  nor  a  steeple  by  the  way,  but  aa 
soon  as  his  eye  is  departed  from  the  earth  where  it  was  long  fixed,  the  n^ 
thing  he  sees  is  the  sun  or  the  heayens ; — so  when  Moses  had  fixed  himself 
long  upon  the  oonsideration  of  his  own  insufficiency  for  thia  seryice,  when 
he  took  his  eye  from  that  low  piece  of  ground,  himself  oonsidered  aa  he  waa 
then,  he  fell  upon  no  tree,  no  house,  no  steeple,  no  such  consideration  as 
this — God  may  endow  me,  improve  me,  exalt  me,  enable  me,  qualify  me  with 
fiiculties  fit  for  this  service,  but  his  first  object  was  that  which  presented  an 
infiillibility  with  it,  Christ  Jesus  himself^  the  Messias  himself,  &Q. 

Beautifully  imagined,  and  happily  applied, 
lb.  p.  40.  B. 

That  germen  Jehovm^  aa  the  prophet  Esay  calls  Christ,  that  ofib^pring  of 
Jehova,  that  bud,  that  blossom,  that  fruit  of  God  himself^  the  Son  of  God) 
the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer,  Christ  Jesus,  grows  upon  every  tree  in  this 
paradise,  the  Scripture ;  for  Christ  was  the  occasion  before,  and  is  the  eoa- 
Bummation  after,  of  all  Soripture^ 

If  this  were  meant  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  primary 
sense, — ^if  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  had  such  thoughts  present  to  their  minds, — it  would, 
doubtless,  throw  the  doors  wide  open  to  every  variety  of  folly  and 
fanaticism.  But  it  may  admit  of  a  safe,  sound,  and  profitable 
use,  if  we  consider  the  Bible  as  one  work,  intended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  having, 
as  such,  all  its  parts  synoptically  interpreted,  the  eldest  by  the 
latest,  the  last  by  the  first,  and  the  middle  by  both.  Moses,  or 
David,  Q£  Jevemiah  (we  might  in  this  view  affinn)  meant  so  and 
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SO,  aoeoiding  to  the  oontext,  and  the  light  toider  which,  and  the 
immediate  or  proximate  purposes  for  which,  he  wrote :  but  we, 
who  command  the  whole  scheme  of  the  great  dispensation,  may 
see  a  higher  and  deeper  sense,  of  which  the  literal  meaning  was 
a  symbol  or  a  type ;  and  this  we  may  justifiably  call  the  sense 
of  the  spirit, 
lb.  p.  41.  B. 

So  in  our  liturgy  *-  *  we  stand  up  at  the  profession  of  the  creed  *  * 
thereby  to  declare  to  God  and  his  Churdi  our  readiness  to  stand  to,  and  our 
readiness  to  proceed  in,  that  profieasion. 

Another  Church  might  sit  down,  thereby  denoting  a  resolve  to 
abide  in  this  profession.  These  things  are  indifferent ;  but  char- 
ity, love  of  peace,  and  on  indifierent  points  to  prefer  another's 
liking  to  our  own,  and  to  observe  an  order  once  established  for 
order's  sake, — ^these  are  not  indi&rent. 

lb.  p.  42.  C. 

This  paragraph  is  excellent.  Alas !  how  painfully  applicable 
it  is  to  some  of  our  day ! 

lb.  p.  46.  C. 

Howsoever  all  intend  that  this  is  a  name  that  denotes  essence,  being : 
Being  is  the  name  of  Gk)d,  and  of  GKxl  only. 

Rather,  I  should  say,  '  the  eteinal  antecedent  of  being ;'  1  that 
ihaU  be  in  that  I  will  to  be;  the  absolute  will ;  the  ground  of 
being ;  the  self-affinning  actus  purisdmus. 


Serm.  YI.  Isaiah  liii.  1,  p.  52. 

A  noble  sermon  in  thooght  and  diction 
lb.  p.  59.  E. 

Therefore  we  have  a  clearer  light  than  this :  flrmi&rem,  propheiicum  §er 
monem,  says  St  Peter;  we  haw  a  more  ewre  word  of  the  pirophete;  that  is, 
as  St  Augustme  reads  that  place,  clarioremy  a  more  manifest,  a  more  evi- 
dent, declaraiicn  in  the  prophets,  than  in  natnrek  of  the  will  of  God  tow- 
ards man,  dkc. 

The  sense  of  this  text,  as  explained  by  the  context,  seems  to 
me  this ; — that,  in  consequence  of  the  fulfilment  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  oracles,  the  Christian  Church  has  not  only  the 
ad^itiffnal  light  given  hf  the  teaching  and  miraolea  of  Christ,  but 
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even  the  light  vouchsafed  to  the  old  Ohuich  (the  prophetic) 
stronger  and  clearer, 
lb.  p.  60.  A. 

He  spake  persoiuJly,  and  he  spake  aloud,  in  the  declaration  of  miracles ; 
but  quis  eredidiU  auditui  Filii  f  Who  believed  even  his  report!  Did  they 
not  call  his  preaching  sedition,  and  call  his  miracles  conjuring  \  Therefor^ 
we  have  a  clearer,  that  is,  a  nearer  light  than  the  written  Gospel,  that  is, 
the  Church. 

True ;  yet  he  "who  should  now  venture  to  assert  this  truth,  or 
even  contend  for  a  co-ordinateness  of  the  Church  and  the  Written 
Word,  must  bear  to  be  thought  a  semi-Papist,  an  uUra  high- 
Churchman.     Still  the  truth  is  the  truth. 


Serm.  VII.  John  x.  10,  p.  62. 

Since  the  Revolution  in  1688  our  Church  has  been  chilled  and 
starved  too  generally  by  preachers  and  reasoners  Stoic  or  Epicu- 
rean ; — ^first,  a  sort  of  pagan  morality  was  substituted  for  the 
righteousness  by  faith,  and  latterly,  prudence  or  Paleyanism  has 
been  substituted  even  for  morality.  A  Christian  preacher  ought 
to  {(reach  Christ  alone,  and  all  things  in  him  and  by  him.  If  he 
find  a  dearth  in  this,  if  it  seem  to  him  a  circumscription,  he  does 
not  know  Christ,  as  the  pleroma,  the  fulness.  It  is  not  possible 
that  there  should  be  aught  true,  or  seemly,  or  beautiful,  in  thought, 
will,  or  deed,  speculative  or  practical,  which  may  not,  and  which 
ought  not  to,  be  evolved  out  of  Christ  and  the  faith  in  Christ ; — 
no  folly,  no  error,  no  evil  to  be  exposed,  or  warred  against,  which 
may  not,  and  should  not,  be  convicted  and  denounced  from  its 
contrariancy  and  enmity  to  Christ.  To  the  Christian  preacher 
Christ  should  be  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  Christ :  he  should 
abjure  every  argument  that  is  not  a  link  in  the  chain,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  staple  and  staple  ring. 

lb.  p.  64. 

In  this  page  Donne  passes  into  rhetorical  extravagance,  after 
the  manner  of  too  many  of  the  Fathers  firom  Tertullian  to 
Bernard. 

lb.  p.  66.  A. 

Some  of  the  latter  authors  in  the  Roman  Church  *  *  have  noted  (m 
Mvero/  of  the  FoOhen)  some  indinatioDS  towards  that  opinioD,  that  tiie 
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devil,  retainiDg  stiU  his  jhoulty  of  freft-will,  is  therefore  capable  of  repeat- 
aiice»  and  bo  of  benefit  by  this  coming  of  Christ. 

If  this  be  assumed, — ^namely,  the  free-will  of  the  devil, — as  a 
consequence  would  indeed  follow  his  capability  of  repenting,  and 
the  poBsihility  that  he  may  repent.  But  then  he.  is  no  longer 
what  we  mean  by  the  devil ;  he  is  no  longer  the  evil  spirit,  but 
simply  a  wicked  soul. 

lb.  p.  68.  C. 

As  though  Gk>d  had  said  Qui  tunit  my  name  is  7  am  ;  yet  in  truth  it  is 
Qut  «ro,  my  name  is  I  thall  be. 

Nay,  I  tciU  or  shall  be  in  that  I  wUl  to  he.  I  am  that  only 
one  who  is  self-originant,  caitsa  suit  whose  will,  must  be  contem- 
plated as  antecedent  in  idea  to  or  deeper  than  his  own  co-eternal 
being.  But '  antecedent,' '  deeper,'  &c.  are  mere  vocadula  impro- 
pria,  words  of  accommodation,  that  may  suggest  the  idea  to  a 
mind  purified  from  the  intrusive  phantoms  of  space  and  time, 
but  falsify  and  extinguish  the  truth,  if  taken  as  adequate  ex* 
ponents. 

lb.  p.  69.  C. 

We  affirm  that  it  is  not  only  as  impions  and  irreligious  a  thmg,  but  as 
senseless  and  as  absurd  a  thing,  to  deny  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  redeemed 
the  world,  as  to  deny  that  QM.  hath  created  the  world. 

A  bold  but  a  true  saying.  The  man  who  can  not  see  the  re- 
demptive agency  in  the  creation  has  but  a  dim  apprehension  of 
the  creative  power. 

lb.  D.  E.  p.  70.  A. 

These  paragraphs  exhibit  a  noble  instance  of  giving  importance 
to  the  single  words  of  a  text,  each  word  by  itself  a  pregnant  text. 
Here,  too,  lies  the  excellence,  the  imitable,  but  alas  !  unimitated, 
excellence  of  our  divines  from  Elizabeth  to  William  III. 

Ib.D. 

0,  that  our  clergy  did  but  know  and  see  that  their  tithes  and 
glebes  belong  to  them  as  officers  and  functionaries  of  the  nation- 
alty, — as  clerks,  and  not  exclusively  as  theologians,  and  not  at 
all  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; — but  that  they  are  likewise  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  their  claims  and  the 
powers  of  that  Church  are  no  more  alienated  or  afiected  by  their 
being  at  the  same  time  the  established  clergy,  than  they  are  by 
the  common  oointadence  of  being  justices  of  the  peace,  or  heirs  to 
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an  estate,  or  stockholders.*  The  Bomish  dirines  placed  the 
Church  above  the  Scriptures  ;  our  present  divines  give  it  no 
place  at- all. 

But  Bonne  and  his  great  contemporaries  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
be  afraid  of  announcing  and  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
distinct  from,  and  co-ordinate  vrith,  the  Scriptures.  This  is  one 
evil  consequence,  though  most  unnecessarily  so,  of  the  union  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  national  Church,  and  of  the  claims 
of  the  Christian  pastor  and  preacher  with  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  and  revenues  of  the  officers  of  the  national  derisy. 
Our  clergymen  in  thinking  of  their  legal  rights,  foxget  thdse 
rights  of  theirs  which  depend  on  no  human  law  at  all. 

lb.  p.  71.  A. 

This  is  the  different  between  GkMl'«  mercy  and  his  jodgments,  that  wnne- 
times  bis  judgments  may  be  plural,  oompbcated,  enwrapped  in  one  another 
but  his  mercies  are  always  so,  and  can  not  be  otherwise. 

A  just  sentiment  beautifully  expressed, 
lb.  C. 

Whereas  the  CShristian  religion  is,  as  Gregory  Naadanzen  says,  rimplex  et 
nuda,  nisi  prove  in  artan  difficillimam  converteretwr :  it  is  a  plain,  an  easy, 
a  perspicuous  truth. 

A  religion  of  ideas,  spiritual  truths,  or  truth-powers, — ^not  of 
notions  and  conceptions,  the  manufacture  of  the  understanding, 
— is  therefore  simplex  et  ntcda,  that  is,  immediate ;  like  the  clear 
blue  heaven  of  Italy,  deep  and  transparent,  an  ocean  imfathom- 
able  in  its  depth,  and  yet  ground  all  the  way.  Still  as  medita- 
tion soars  upwards,  it  meets  the  arched  firmament  with  all  its 
suspended  lamps  of  light.  0,  let  not  the  simplex  et  nuda  of 
Gregory  be  perverted  to  the  Socinian,  *  plain  and  easy  for  the 
meanest  understandings  !'  The  truth  in  Christ,  like  the  peace 
of  Christ,  passeth  all  understanding. ,  If  ever  there  was  a  mis- 
chievous misuse  of  words,  the  confusion  of  the  terms,  '  reason* 
and  '  understanding,'  *  ideas'  and  '  notions,'  or  *  conceptions,'  is 
most  mischievous ;  a  Surinam  toad  with  a  swarm  of  toadlings 
sprouting  out  of  its  back  and  sides. 

*  See  the  author's  entire  argument  upon  this  suljeot  in  the  Church  and 
State.— iSU: 
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Seisu  Ym.  Matt  t.  16,  p.  77. 

Ib.C. 

Esther  of  the  names  of  this  day  were  text  enough  for  a  sermon,  Purifica- 
tioQ  or  Candlemas.  Join  we  Uiem  together,  and  raise  we  only  this  one 
note  from  both,  that  all  tme  pnrification  is  in  the  light,  Ao. 

The  illustration  of  the  name  of  the  day  contained  in  the  first 
two  or  three  paragraphs  of  this  sermon  would  be  censured  as 
quaint  by  our  modem  critics.  Would  to  heaven  we  had  but  even 
a  few  preachers  capable  of  such  quaintnesses  ! 

Ib.D. 

Every  good  work  hath  faith  for  the  root ;  bat  every  faith  bath  not  good 
works  for  the  fruit  thereof 

Faith,  that  is,  fidelity — ^the  fealty  of  the  finite  will  and  mkler- 
standing  to  the  reason,  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
€ometh  into  the  toorld,  as  one  with,  and  representative  of,  the 
absolute  will,  and  to  the  ideas  or  truths  of  the  pure  reason, 
the  snpenensnous  truths,  which  in  relation  to  the  finite  will,  and 
as  meant  to  determine  the  \rill,  are  moral  laws,  the  voice  and 
dictates  of  the  conscience  ;  this  fitith  is  properly  a  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  will«  or  rather  of  the  whole  man,  the  I,  or  finite 
will,  self-affirmed.  It  is  therefore  the  ground,  the  root,  of  which 
the  actions,  the  works,  the  believings,  as  acts  of  the  will  in  the 
understanding,  are  the  trunk  and  the  branches.  .  But  these  must 
be  in  the  light.  The  disposition  to  see  must  have  organs,  ob- 
jects, direction,  and  an  outward  light.  The  three  latter  of  these 
our  Lord  gives  to  his  disciples  in  this  blessed  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
preparatorily,  and,  as  Donne  rightly  goes  on  to  observe,  presup- 
posing faith  as  the  ground  and  root.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this 
and  the  ne^ct  page  afibrds  a  noble  specimen,  how  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  preach  the  doctrine  of  good  works, 
purified  from  the  poisoir  of  the  practical  Romish  doctrine  of 
works,  as  the  mancUoc  is  evenomated  by  fire,  and  rendered  safe, 
nutritious,  a  bread  of  life.  To  Donne's  exposition  the  heroic 
Solifidian,  Martin  Luther  himself,  would  have  subscribed,  hand 
and  heart. 

lb.  p.  78.  0. 

And  therefore  our  latter  men  of  the  Reformation  are  not  to  bo  bUuned, 
who  for  the  most,  pursning  St.  Cyril's  lnterpretati(»i,  interpret  this  universal 
light  that  lighimeth  every  man  to  be  the  light  of  nature. 
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The  error  here,  and  it  is  a  grieTous  enor,  coiuriBts  in  the  word  *  na- 
ture.' There  is,  there  can  he,  no  light  of  nature  :  there  may  be  a 
light  in  or  upon  nature ;  but  this  is  the  light  that  «hineth  down 
into  the  darkness,  that  is,  the  nature,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.     All  ideas,  or  spiritual  truths,  are  supernatural. 

lb.  p.  79. 

Throughout  this  page,  Donne  rather  too  much  plays  the  rhet- 
orician. If  the  faith  worketh  the  works,  what  is  true* of  the 
former  must  be  equally  affirmed  of  the  latter ; — a^usa  causa 
causa  catisati.  Besides,  he  falls  into  something  like  a  confusion 
of  faith  with  belief,  taken  as  a  conviction  or  assent  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  faith  and.  the  righteoiisness  of  a  Christian  are  both 
ahke'his,  and  not  his — the  faith  of  Christ  in  him,  the  righteous- 
ness in  and  ibr  him.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless 
I  live  ;  yety  not  J,  btU  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God^  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.* 

Donne  was  a  truly  great  man  ;  but,  after  all,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess t&at  full,  steady,  deep,  and  yet  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  nature  of  faith  and  works  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Martin 
Luther.  Donne  had  not  attained  to  the  reconciling  of  distinctity 
with  unity,— ours,  yet  God's  ;  God's,  yet  ours. 

lb.  D. 

Veils  et  nolle  nostrum  est,  to  aaseat,  or  to  dis-assent,  is  onr  own. 

Is  not  this,  even  with  the  saving  afterwards,  too  nakedly  ex- 


lb. 

And  certainly  our  works  are  more  ours  than  our  fidth  is ;  and  man  con- 
curs otherwise  in  the  acting  and  perpetration  of  a  good  work,  than  he  doth 
in  the  reception  and  admission  of  faith. 

Why  ?  Because  Donne  confounds  the  act  of  faith  with  the 
assent  of  the  fancy  and  understanding  ^  certain  words  and  con- 
ceptions. Indeed,  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr.  Donne,  I  must 
warn  against  the  contents  of  this  page,  as  scarcely  tenable  in 
logic,  unsound  in  metaphysics,  and  unsafe,  slippery  divinity  ;  and 
principally  in  that  he  confounds  faith — essentially  an  act,  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  Spirit — with  belief,  which  is  then  only 
good  when  it  is  the  effect  and  accompaniment  of  faith. 
*  Galat  ii  20.—^ 
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lb.  p.  80.  D. 

Because  thingB  good  in  tbeir  institiition  may  be  depraved  in  their  practice-- 
trgone  nihil  eeremotUarum  rwUorilnu  dabitur,  adjuvandam  ttfrum  imperiiiam  f 

Some  ceremonies  may  be  for  the  conBervation  of  order  and 
civility,  or  to  prevent  confusion  and  unseemliness  ;  others  are  the 
natural  or  conventional  language  of  our  feelings,  as  bending  tbe 
knees,  or  bowing  the  head  ;  and  to  neither  of  tbese  two  sorts  do 
I  object.  But  as  to  the  adjuvandam  rudiomm  imperitiam,  I 
protest  against  all  such  ceremonies,  and  the  pretexts  for  them,  in 
toto.  What  ?  Can  any  ceremony  be. more  instructive  than  the 
words  required  to  explain  the  ceremony  ?  I  make  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  those  where  the  truths  signified  are  so  vital,  so  mo- 
mentous, that  the  very  occasion  and  necessity  of  explaining  the 
sign  are  of  the  highest  spiritual  value.  Yet,  alas !  to  what  gross 
and  calamitous  superstitions  have  not  even  the  visible  signs  in 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  given  occasion  ! 

lb.  p.  81.  E. 

Blessed  St.  Augustme  reports  (if  that  epistle  be  St  Augustine's)  that 
when  himself  was  writing  to  St.  Hierome,  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  meas- 
ure and  quality  of  the  joy  and  glory  of  heaven,  suddenly  in  his  chamber 
there  appeared  ineffabiU  lumen,  bkjb  he,  an  unspeakable,  an  unexpressihle 
light,  *  *  *  and  out  of  that  light  issued  this  voioe,  Sieronymi  anima  turn,  Ac 

The  grave  recital  of  this  ridiculous  legend  is  one  instance  of 
what  I  have  called  the  Patristic  leaven  in  Donne,  who  assuredly 
had  no  belief  himself  in  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.  But  yet 
it  served  a  purpose.  As  to  Master  Conrad  us,  just  above,  who 
could  read  at  night  by  the  light  at  his  fingers'  ends,  he  must  of 
course  have  very  recently  been  shaking  hands  with  Lucifer. 

lb.  p.  83.  D. 

Eye's  recognition  upon  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  Cain  I  hone  gotten^  I 
pot9U9  a  man  from  the  Lord, 

I  have  gotten  the  Jehovah-many  is,  I  believe,  the  true  rendering 
and  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Eve,  full  of  the  promise,  supposed 
her  first-bom,  the  first-bom  on  earth,  to  be  the  promised  deliverer. 

lb.  p.  84.  D.  E. 


Serm.  IX.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  p.  86. 
lb.  p.  90.  A. 

That  soul  that  is  aeoustomed,  do. 
lb.  p.  94.  A.  B. 


Admirable  passages. 
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Sena.  XII.  Matt.  v.  2,  p.  112. 

lb,  B.  C.  D. 

The  disposition  of  our  Church  divines,  under  James  I.,  to  bring 
back  the  stream  of  the  Refi)rmation  to  the  channel  and  within 
the  banks  formed  in  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Church,  and 
their  alienation  from  the  great  patriarchs  of  Protestantismi  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  who  held  the  Fathers  of  the 
anfe-Papal  Church,  with  exception  of  Augustine,  in  light  esteem, 
this  disposition  betrays  itself  here  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Donne.  For  here  Bonne  pla}(s  the  Jesuit,  disguising  the  truth, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  third  century  the  Church  had  begun 
to  Paganize  Christianity,  under  the  pretext,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
hope,  of  Christianizing  Paganism.  The  mountain  would  not  go 
to  Mahomet,  and  therefore  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain. 

lb.  p.  115.  A. 

An  excellent  passage. 

lb.  p.  117.  E. 

And  therefore  when  the  prophet  says,  Qui9  sapienM,  et  intdliget  haef 
Who  it  80  wise  m  to  find  out  tkU  way  t  he  places  tills  cleanness  which  we 
inquire  after  in  wisdom.    What  is  wisdom  ? 

The  primitive  Church  appropnated  the  name  to  the  third 
hypostasis  of  the  Trinity ;  hence  Sancta  Sophia  became  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  temple  at  Constan- 
tinople, dedicated  by  Justinian  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  called  the 
Church — alas  I  now  the  mosque — of  Santa  Sophia.  Now  this 
suggests,  or  rather  implies,  a  far  better  and  more  preci^  defini- 
tion of  wisdom  than  Donne's.  The  distinctive  title  of  the  Father, 
as  the  Supreme  Will,  is  the  Good ;  that  of  the  only-begotten 
Word,  as  the  Supreme  Reason  {Ens  Realissimum,  'O  Sf  JV,  the 
Being),  is  the  True ;  and  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Good 
through  the  True  if  the  Wisdom.  Goodness  in  the  form  of  truth 
is  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  the  pure  will,  realizing  itself  intelligently, 
or  the  good  manifesting  itself  as  the  truth,  and  realized  in  the 
act.  Wisdom,  life,  love,  beauty,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  are  all 
synonyma  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — 6  December,  1831. 

lb.  p.  121.  A. 

The'Arians'  opinion,  that  God  the  Father  only  was  invisible,  but  the 
Son  *  *  and  the  Holy  Ghost  *  *  might  be  seen. 

Here  we  have  an  instance,  one  of  many,  of  the  inconveniences 
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and  oontradictions  that  arise  out  of  the  assumed  contrary  essenoes 
of  body  and  soul ;  both  substances,  and  independent  of  each  other, 
yet  so  absolutely  diverse  as  that  the  one  is  to  be  defined  by  the 
negation  of  the  other. 


Serm.  XIII.  Job  xvi,  17,  18.  19,  p.  127. 
lb.  p.  129.  A.  B.  C. 
lb.  pp.  134,  135. 
Truly  excellent. 

Serm.  XV.  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  p.  144. 

lb.  D. 

Who,  then,  is  thu  enemy  ?  an  enemy  that  may  thus  far  think  himaelf 
equal  to  Ood,  that  as  no  nian  erer  saw  Qod,  and  liyed;  so  no  man  ever  aaw 
this  enemy,  and  lived ;  for  it  is  death. 

This  borders  rather  too  closely  on  the  Irish  Franciscan's  con- 
clusion to  his  sermon  of  thanksgiving :  "  Above  all,  brethren,  let 
us  thankfully  laud  and  extol  God's  transcendent  mercy  in  putting 
death  at  the  end  of  life,  and  thereby  giving  us  all  time  for  repent- 
ance !"  Dr.  Donne  was  an  eminently  witty  man  in  a  very  witty 
age  ;  but  Jbo  the  honor  of  his  judgment  let  it  be  said,  that  though 
his  great  wit  is  evinced  in  numberless  passages,  in  a  few  only  is 
it  shown  off.     This  paragraph  is  one  of  those  rare  exceptions. 

N.B. — Nothing  in  Scripture,  nothing  in  reason,  commands  or 
authorizes  us  to  assume  or  suppose  any  bodiless  creature.  It  is 
the  incommunicable  attribute  of  God.  But  all  bodies  are  not 
flesh,  nor  need  we  suppose  that  all  bodies  are  corruptible.  There 
are  bodies  celestial.  In  the  three  following  paragraphs  of  this 
sermon,  we  trace  wild  fantastic  positions  grounded  on  the  arbi- 
trary notion  of  man  as  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  components, 
which  Des  Cartes  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  its  extremes. 
On  this  doctrine  the  man  is  a  mere  phenomenal  result,  a  sort  of 
brandy-sop  or  toddy-punch.  It  is  a  doctrine  unsanctioned  by,  and 
indeed  inconsistent  with,  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  true  that  body 
plus  soul  makes  man.  Man  is  not  the  syntheton  or  composition 
of  body  and  soul,  as  the  two  component  units.  No  ;^an  is  the 
unit,  the  prothesis^  and  body  and  soul  arc  the  two  poles,  the  posi- 
tive and  negative,  the  thesis  and  antithesis  of  the  man ;  even  as 
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attraction  and  repulsion  are  the  two  poles  in  and  by  whicli  one 
and  the  same  magnet  manifests  itself, 
lb.  p.  146.  B. 

For  it  is  not  bo  great  a  depopulation  to  translate  a  city  from  m^chants 
to  husbandmen,  from  shops  to  ploughs,  as  it  is  from  many  husbandmen  to 
one  shepherd ;  and  yet  that  hath  been  often  done. 

For  example,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  our  own  day. 
lb.  p.  148.  A. 

The  ashes  of  an  oak  in  the  chimney  are  no  epitaph  of  that  oak,  to  teU  me 
how  high  or  how  large  that  was.  It  tells  me  not  what  flocks  it  sheltered 
while  it  stood,  nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  felL  The  dust  of  great  per- 
sons' graves  is  speechless  too,  it  says  nothing,  it  distinguishes  nothing.  As 
soon  the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  as  of  a  prince  whom 
thou  oouldst  not,  look  upon,  will  trouble  thine  eyes,  if  the  wind  blow  it 
thither;  and  when  a  whirlwind  hath  blown  the  dust  of  the  churchyard 
unto  the  church,  and  the  man  sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the  church  into  the 
church^yard,  who  will  undertake  to  sift  those  dusts  again,  and  to  pronounce ; — 
this  is  the  patrician,  this  is  the  noble,  flour,  and  this  the  yeomanly,  this  the 
plebeian,  bran.* 

Very  beautiful  indeed, 
lb.  p.  149.  0. 

But  when  I  lie  under  the  hands  of  that  enemy,  that  hath  reserved  him- 
self to  the  last,  to  my  last  bed ;  then  when  I  shall  be  able  to  stir  no  limb  in 
any  other  measure  than  a  fever  or  a  palsy  shall  shake  them ;  when  ever- 
lasting darkness  shall  have  an  iochoation  in  the  present  dimness  of  mine 
eyes,  and  the  everlasting  gnashing  in  the  present  chattering  of  my  teeth, 
and  the  everlasting  worm  in  the  present  gnawing  of  the  agonies  of  my  body 
and  anguishes  of  my  mind ;  when  the  last  enemy  shall  watch  my  remediless 
body,  and  my  disconsolate  soul  there, — there,  where  not  the  physician  in 
his  way,  perchance  not  the  priest  in  his,  shall  be  able  to  give  any  assistance; 
and  when  he  hath  sported  himself  with  my  misery,  &q. 

This  is  powerful ;  but  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  monkish 
preachers :  Papam  reddet.  Contrast  with  this  Job's  description 
of  death,t  and  St.  Paul's  deep  in  the  Lord. 

lb.  p.  150.  A. 

Neither  doth  Calvin  carry  those  emphatical  words  which  are  so  often 
cited  for  a  proof  of  the  last  resurrection, — thai  he  knows  his  Redeemer  livet, 
thai  he  knotoe  he  shall  stand  the  laei  tnan  upon  eartlt,  that  though  his  body 
be  destroyed,  yd  in  his  flesh  and  with  his  eyes  shall  he  see  God — to  any 

*  Compa^  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1.    This  sermon  was  preached,  March  8, 
1628-9.— A'dl 
t  O.  ill  18,  ^-^JBd 
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higher  sense  than.  8o»  that  how  low  soeyer  h«  be  brought^  to  what  desperate 
state  soeyer  he  be  reduced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  he  assures  himself 
of  a  resurrection,  a  reparation,  a  reetitutioa  to  his  former  bodily  health, 
and  worldly  fortune  whioh  he  had  before.  And  suoh  a  resurrection  we  all 
know  Job  had. 

I  incline  to  Calvin's  opinion,  but  am  not  decided.  After  my 
skin,  must  be  rendered  '  according  to,  or  aa  far  as  my  skin  is  con- 
cerned.' Though  the  fiies  and  maggots  in  m/y  idcers  have 
destroyed  my  skin,  yet  still,  and  in  my  flesh,  I  shall  see  God  as 
my  Redeemer,  Now  St.  Paul  says,  that  flesh  and  blood  can  not 
(ad^l  xal  tttfta — od  ibipavrai)  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that 
is,  the  spiritual  world.  Besides  how  is  the  passage,  as  commonly 
interpreted,  consistent  with  the  numerous  expressions  of  doubt 
and  even  of  despondency  in  Job's  speeches  ?* 

lb.  B.  C.  (Ezekiers  vision  xxzvii.) 

I  can  not  but  think  that  Dr.  Donne,  by  thus  antedating  the 
distinct  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  resurrection,  "  which  you  all 
know  already,"  destroys  in  great  measure  the  force  and  subhmity 
of  this  vision.  Besides,  it  does  not  seem,  in  the  conunon  people 
at  least,  to  have  been  much  more  than  a  mongrel  Egyptian-cata* 
comb  sort  of  faith,  or  rather  superstition. 

In  fine.  This  is  one  of  Donne's  least  estimable  discourses; 
the  worst  sermon  on  the  best  text.  Yet  what  a  Donne-like  pass- 
age is  this  that  follows ! 

P.  146.  A. 

Let  the  whole  world  be  in  thy  consideration  as  one  house ;  and  then  con- 
sider in  that,  in  the  peaceful  harmony  of  creatures,  in  the  peaceful  succes- 
sion, and  connection  of  causes  and  effacts,  the  peace  of  nature.  Let  this 
kingdom,  where  jGk>d  hath  blessed  thee  with  a  being,  be  the  gallery,  the 
best  room  of  that  house,  and  consider  in  the  two  walls  of  that  gallery,  the 
Church  and  the  state,  the  peace  of  a  royal  and  religious  wisdom.  Let  thine 
own  fiunily  be  a  cabinet  in  this  gallery,  and  find  in  all  the  boxes  thereof,  in 
the  seTerid  duties  of  wife  and  children,  and  servants,  the  peace  of  virtue, 
and  of  the  &ther  and  mother  of  all  virtues,  active  discretion,  passive  obe- 
dience ;  and  then  lastly,  let  thine  own  bosom  be  the  secret  box  and  reserve 
in  this  cabinet,  and  then  the  gallery  of  the  best  home  that  can  be  had, 

*  See,  however,  the  author's  expressions  at,  I  believe,  a  rather  later 
period.  ** I  now  think,  after  many  doubts,  that  the  passage;  1  knote  that 
my  Jitdeemer  Hveth,  Ac  may  Cturly  be  taken  as  a  burst  of  determinatioa,  a 
qwui  prophecy.  I  know  not  how  this  can  be ;  but  in  spite  of  all  my  dtiS- 
eultiss,  this  I  do  know,  that  I  shall  be  reoompeiuedr— 2'«i^  JkUsaSU.- 
JSd. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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peao«  with  the  creature,  peace  in  the  Chureh,  peace  in  the  state,  peace  in 
thy  house,  peace  in  thy  heart,  is  a  fair  model;  and  a  lordj  design  even  of 
the  heayenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  vitia  paeitf  where  there  is  no  object  but 
peace.  ' 


Serm.  XVI.  John  xi.  35,  p.  153. 
lb.  C. 

The  Masorites  (the  Masorites  are  the  critics  upj^n  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
Old  Testament)  can  not  tell  us,  who  divided  the  chapters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  yerses :  neither  can  any  other  tell,  who  .did  it  in  the  New  Testa> 
ment.* 

How  should  the  Masorites,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
not  as  far  as  we  know  divided  into  verses  at  all  in  their  time  ? 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  the  invention  from  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  led  to  it  in  the  construction  of  Concordances. 

lb.  p.  154.  E. 

If  they  killed  Lazarus,  had  not  Christ  done  enough  to  let  them  see  that 
ho  could  raise  him  again  ? 

Malice,  above  all  party-malice,  is  indeed  a  blind  passion,  but 
one  can  scarcely  conceive  the  chief  priests  such  dolts  as  to  think 
tliat  Christ  could  raise  Lazarus  again.  Their  malice  blinded 
them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  incident,  made  them  suppose  a  con- 
spiracy between  Jesus  and  the  family  of  Lazarus,  a  mock  burial, 
in  short ;  and  this  may  be  one,  though  it  is  not,  I  think,  the 
principal,  reason  for  this  greatest  miracle  being  omitted  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

lb.  p.  155.  B. 

Christ  might  ungirt  himself,  and  give  more  scope  and  liberty  to  his  pas- 
sions than  any  other  man ;  both  because  he  had  no  original  sin  within  to 
drive  him,  Ac 

How  then  is  he  said  to  have  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ? 
Without  guilt,  without  actual  sin,  assuredly  he  was  ;  hut  iy^veto 
ad^l,  and  what  can  we  mean  by  original  sin  relatively  to  the 
flesh,  but  that  man  is  bom  with  an  animal  life  and  a  material 
organism  that  render  him  temptable  to  evil,  and  which  tends  to 

*  How  sot  Is  it  not  admitted  that  Bobert  Stephens  first  divided  the 
New  Testament  into  verses  in  1561  f  See  the  teeUmony  to  that  eflfoct  of 
Henry  Stepbeos*,  his  son,  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his  Gonoordaiioe.— .fiUL 
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dispose  the  life  of  tlie  will  to  contradict  the  light  of  the  reason  ? 
Did  St.  Paul  by  6/io«ci^oT*  aaqxbg  dfiaQtiag  mean  a  deceptive 
resemblance  ?* 

lb.  D. 

I  can  see  no  possible  edification  that  can  arise  finom  these  tdtra- 
Sciiptural  speculations  respecting  our  Lord. 

lb.  p.  157.  A. 

Tlioiigh  the  Godhead  nerer  departed  from  the  carcase  *  *  yet  because 
the  human  soul  was  departed  from  it,  he  was  no  man. 

Donne  was  a  poor  metaphysician ;  that  is,  he  never  closely 
questioned  himself  as  to  the  absolute  meaning  of  his  words. 
What  did  he  mean  by  the  *  soul  V  what  by  the  *  body  ?'t 

lb.  D. 

And  I  know  that  there  are  authors  of  a  middle  nature,  above  the  philoso- 
phers, and  below  the  Scriptures,  the  Apocryphal  books. 

A  whimsical  instance  of  the  disposition  in  the  mind  for  every 
pair  of  opposites  to  find  an  intermediate, — a  mesothesis  for  every 
thesis  and  antithesis.  Thus  Scripture  may  be  opposed  to  philoso- 
phy ;  and  then  the  Apocryphal  books  will  be  philosophy  relatively 
to  Scripture,  and  Scripture  relatively  to  philosophy. 

lb.  p.  159.  B. 

And  therefore  the  same  author  (Epiphaniua)  says,  that  because  they 

*  JSom.  Tiii.  8.  Mr.  0.  afterwards  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect: 
"  Christ's  body,  as  mere  body,  or  rather  carcase  (for  body  is  an  associated 
wordX  was  no  more  capable  of  sin  or  righteousness  than  mine  or  yours ; 
that  his  humanity  had  a  capacity  of  sin,  follows  from  its  own  essence.  He 
was  of  like  passions  as  we,  and  was  tempted.  How  could  he  be  tempted,  if 
ho  had  no  formal  jcapacity  of  being  seduced  T — Table  Talk,  p.  479. — Ed. 

t  See  Hooker's  admirable  declaration  of  the  doctrine : — "  These  natures 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  combination  have  been  and  are  forever  in- 
separable. For  even  when  his  soul  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  his  body,  his 
Deity  forsook  neither  body  nor  soul.  If  it  had,  then  could  we  not  truly  hold 
either  that  the  person  of  Christ  was  buried,  or  that  the  person  of  Christ  did 
raise  up  itself  from  the  dead.  For  the  body  separated  from  the  Word  can 
in  no  true  sense  be  termed  the  person  of  C9irist ;  nor  is  it  true  to  say  that 
the  Son  of  Qod  in  raismg  up  that  body  did  raise  up  himself,  if  the  body  were 
not  both  with  him  and  of  him  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in  the  sepulchre. 
The  like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  soul,  otherwise  we  are  plainly  and  inevita- 
bly Nestorians.  The  very  person  of  Christ  therefore  forever  one  and  the 
self-same,  was  only  touching  bodily  substance  concluded  within  the  grave, 
his  soul  only  from  thence  severed,  but  by  personal  union  his  Deity  still  un- 
separaUy  joined  with  both."— R  P.  V.  62. 4,—ICeMs  ediL^-JBd, 
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thought  it  mn  unoomely  thing  for  Christ  to  weep  for  anj  temporal  thing, 
some  men  have  expmiged  and  removed  that  yerse  out  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
that  Jesua,  when  he  saw  that  cit^t  wept.* 

This,  by  the  by,  rather  indiscreetly  lets  out  the  liberties,  which 
the  early  Christians  took  with  their  sacred  writings.  Origen, 
who,  in  answer  to  Celsus's  reproach  on  this  ground,  confines  the 
practice  to  the  heretics,  furnishes  proo&  of  the  contrary  himself  in 
his  own  comments. 

lb.  p.  161.  D. 

That  world,  which  finds  itself  truly  in  an  autumn  in  itself^  finds  Itself  in  a 
spring  in  our  imaginations. 

Worthy  almost  of  Shakspeare  ! 


Serm.  XVU.  Matt.  xix.  17,  p.  163. 
lb.  B. 

The  words  are  part  of  a  dialogue,  of  a  conference,  between  Christ  and  a 
man  who  proposed  a  qnestion  to  him ;  to  whom  Christ  makes  an  answer  by 
way  of  another  question,  Why  ealUtt  th&u  me  good  /  A&  In  the  words,  and 
by  ooeasion  of  them,  we  oonsider  the  text,  the  context,  and  the  pretext;  not 
as  three  equal  parts  of  the  building ;  but  the  context,  as  the  situation  and 
prospect  of  the  house,  the  pretext,  as  the  access  and  entranee  into  the  house, 
and  then  the  taxt  itself,  as  the  house  itself  as  the  body  of  the  building  r  in 
a  word,  in  the  text  the  words ;  in  the  context  the  occasion  of  the  words ;  in 
the  pretext  the  purpose,  tiie  disposition  of  him  who  gaye  the  ooeasion. 

What  a  bappy  example  of  elegant  division  of  a  subject !  And 
so  also  the  compendium  of  Christianity  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph (D.).  Oar  great  divines  were  not  ashamed  of  the  learned 
discipline  to  which  they  had  submitted  their  minds  under  Aris- 
totle  and  Tully,  but  brought  the  purified  products  as  sacrificial 
gifts  to  Christ.  They  baptized  the  logic  and  manly  rhetoric  of 
ancient  Greece. 

lb.  p.  164.  A.  B. 

Excellent  illustration  of  fragmentary  morality,  in  which  each 
man  takes  his  choice  of  his  virtues  and  vices. 

lb.  D. 

Men  perish  with  whispering  sins,  nay,  with  silent  sins,  sins  that  neyer  tell 
the  oonsdenoe  they  are  sins,  as  ottea  as  with  crying  sins. 

Yea,  I  aknost  doubt  whether  the  truth  here  so  boldly  asserted 
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is  not  of  more  general  necessity  for  ordinary  congregations,  than 
the  denunciation  of  the  large  sins  that  can  not  remain  in  in- 
cognito, 
lb.  p.  166.  A. 

Vmit  proeurretu,  he  eam4  running.  Nioodemui  eame  not  bo,  Kioodemus 
durst  not  avow  his  coming,  and  therefore  he  came  creeping,  and  he  came 
Boltly,  and  he  «ame  eeldom,  and  he  came  by  night 

Ah  !  but  we  trust  in  Q-od  that  he  did  in  fact  come.  The  ad- 
hesion, the  thankfulness,  the  love  which  arise  and  live  after  the 
having  come^  whether  from  spontaneous  liking,  or  from  a  beckon- 
ing hope,  or  from  a  compelling  good,  are  the  truest  criteria  of 
the  man's  Christianity. 

lb.  B. 

When  I  have  just  reason  to  think  my  superiors  would  hare  it  thus,  this 
is  music  to  my  soul ;  when  I  hear  them  say  they  would  have  it  thus,  this  is 
rhetoric  to  my  soiil ;  when  I  see  their  laws  enjom  it  to  be  thus,  this  is  logic 
to  my  soul;  but  when  I  see  them  actuaUy,  really,  clearly,  constantly  do 
thus,  this  is  a  demonstration  to  my  soul,  9xA  demonstration  is  the  power- 
Mlest  prooC  Hie  dk>quence  of  inferiors  is  in  words,  the  eloquence  of  supe- 
riors is  in  action. 

A  just  representation,  I  doubt  not,  <^  the  general  feeling  and 
principle  at  the  time  Donne  wrote.  Men  regarded  the  gradations 
of  society  as  God*s  ordinances,  and  had  the  elevation  ai  a  self-ap- 
proving conscience  in  every  feeling  and  exhibition  of  respect  for 
those  of  ranks  superior  to  their  own.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
present  times !  Is  not  the  last  sentence  beautiful  ?  "  The  elo- 
quence of  inferiors  is  in  words,  the  eloquence  of  Buperic»s  is  in 
action." 

lb.  B.  and  C. 

He  Cfone  to  Christ,  he  ran  to  him ;  and  when  he  was  come,  as  St  Mark 
relates  it,  hefiU  upon  his  kneea  to  ChritL  He  stood  not  Uien  Phai*!8aically 
upon  his  own  legs,  his  own  merits,  though  he  had  been  a  dUigent  obeerver 
of  the  commandments  before,  ^ 

All  this  paragraph  is  an  independent  truth;  but  I  doubt 
whether  in  his  desire  to  make  every  particle  exemplary,  to  draw 
some  Christian  moral  from  it,  Donne  has  not  injudiciously  at- 
tributed, qtiasi  per  prolepsin,  merits  inconsistent  with  the  fi?uile 
of  a  wealthy  would-be  proselyte.  At  all  events,  a  more  natural 
and,  perhaps,  not  less  instructive  interpretation  might  be  made  of 
the  sundry  movements  of  this  religiously  earnest  and  zealous  ad- 
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mirer  of  Christ,  and  worsliipeT  of  Mammon.     0,  I  haye  myself 
known,  such ! 
lb.  D. 

Be  was  no  ignorant  man,  and  yet  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  some- 
what more  to  learn  of  Christ  than  he  knew  yet.  -Blessed  are  they  that  in- 
animate aU  their  knowledge,  consummate  all  in  Christ  Jesus,  ix. 

The  whole  paragraph  is  pure  gold.  Without  being  aware  of 
this  passage  in  Doune,  I  expressed  the  same  conviction,  or  ^rather 
declared  the  same  experience,  in  the  appendix*  to  the  States- 
man's Manual.  0  !  if  only  one  day  in  a  week.  Christians  would 
consent  to  have  the  Bible  as  the  only  book,  and  their  minister's 
labor  to  make  them  find  all  substantial  good  of  all  other  books  in 
their  Bibles ! 

lb.  E. 

I  remember  one  of  the  Panegyrics  celebrates  and  magnifies  one  of  Che 
Roman  emperors  for  this,  that  he  would  marry  when  he  was  young ;  that 
he  would  so  soon  confine  and  limit  his  pleasures,  so  soon  determine  his  affec- 
tions in  one  person. 

It  is  surely  some  proof  of  the  moral  efiect  which  Christianity 
has  produced,  that  in  all  Protestant  countries,  at  least,  a  writer 
would  be  ashamed  to  assign  this  as  a  ground  of  panegyric  ;  as  if 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  those  of  the  other  sex  had  been  a 
natural  good,  a  privilege,  which  there  was  a  great  merit  in  fore- 
going !  0  !  what  do  not  women  owe  to  Christianity  !  As  ChriB^ 
tians  only  it  is  that  they  do,  or  ordinarily  can,  cease  to  be  things 
for  men,  instead  of  co-persons  in  one  spiritual  union. 

lb.  p.  166.  A. 

But  such  is  often  the  corrupt  inordinateness  of  greatness,  that  it  only 
carries  them  so  much  beyond  other  men,  but  not  so  much  nearer  to  God. 

Like  a  balloon,  away  from  earth,  but  not  a  whit  nearer  the 
arch  of  heaven.  There  is  a  praiseworthy  relativeness  and  life  in 
the  morality  of  our  best  old  divines.  It  is  not  a  cold  law  in  brass 
or  stone  ;  but  "  this  I  may  and  should  think  of  my  neighbor,  this 
of  a  great  man,*'  &c. 

*  (R)  "Works,  Vol  L  p.  4'77.  "  The  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was 
to  recommend  the  Bible  as  the  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  medita- 
tion. I  can  truly  affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and 
availing  to  me  only  so  £ar,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  my  other  knowl- 
edge as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  receive  more  light  in  a  wider  field  of  vision 
from  the  Word  of  God."— JSil 
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lb.  p.  167.  A, 

Christ  was  pleased  to  redeem  this  man  from  this  error,  and  bring  him  to 
know  truly  what  he  was,  that  he  was  God.  Christ  therefore  doth  not  re- 
boke  this  man,  by  any  denying  that  he  himself  was  good ;  for  Christ  doth 
assume  that  addition  to  himself,  I  can  the  good  shepherd.  Neither  doth  God 
forUd  that  those  good  parts  which  are  in  men  should  be  celebrated  with 
oondign  praise.  We  sfee  that  God,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  any  thbg  was 
good,  he  said  bo,  he  uttered  it,  he  deckred  it,  first  of  the  light,  and  then  of 
other  creatures.  God  would  be  no  author,  no  example  of  smothering  the 
due  praise  of  good  actions.  For  surely  that  man  hath  no  zeal  to  goodness 
in  himself,  that  afibrds  no  praise  to  goodness  in  other  men. 

Very  fine.  But  I  tbink  another — ^not,  however,  a  difierent — 
view  might  be  taken  lespecting  our  Lord's  intention  in  these 
words.  The  young  noble,  who  came  to  him»  had  many  praise- 
worthy traits  of  character  ;  but  he  failed  in  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim.  What  ought  only  to  have  been  valued  by  him  as  means, 
was  loved,  and  had  a  worth  given  to  it,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Our 
Lord,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  instantly  in  the  first  words 
applies  himself  to  this,  and  takes  the  occasion  of  an  ordinary 
phrase  of  courtesy  addressed  to  himself,  to  make  the  young  man 
aware  of  the  difierence  between  a  mere  relative  good  and  that 
which  is  absolutely  good ;  that  which  may  be  called  good,  when 
regarded  as  a  mean  to  good,  but  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for, 
or  confounded  with,  that  which  is  good,  and  itself  the  end. 

lb.  B.  0.  D. 

All  excellent,  and  D.  most  so.  Thus,  thus  our  old  divines 
showed  the  depth  of  their  love  and  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  thus  led  their  congregations  to  feel  and  see  the  same.  Hero 
is  Donne's  authority  {Deus  rum  est  enSy  hoc.)  for  what  I  have  so 
earnestly  endeavored  to  show,  that  Deus  est  ens  super  ens,  the 
ground  of  all  being,  but  therein  likewise  absolute  Being,  in  that 
he  is  the  eternal  self-affirmant,  the  I  Am  in  that  I  Am ;  and  that 
the  key  of  this  mystery  is  given  to  us  in  the  pure  idea  of  the  will, 
as  the  alone  Causa  Sui. 

O!  compare  this  manhood  of  our  Church  divinity  with  the 
feeble  dotage  of  the  Faleyan  school,  the  *  natural'  theology,  or 
watchmaking  scheme,  that  knows  nothing  of  the  maker  but  what 
can  be  proved  out  of  the  watch,  the  unknown  nominative  case  of 
the  verb  impersonal^ — et  natura  est;  the  *  it,'  in  short,  in  *it 
rains,'  'it  snows,'  'it  is  cold,'  and  the  like.  When,  afler  reading 
the  luographies  of  Walton  and  his  contemporaries,  I  reflect  on  the 
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crowded  congregations,  on  the  thousands,  who  with  intense  inter- 
est came  to  their  hour  and  two  hour  long  sermons,  I  can  not  but 
douht  the  fact  of  any  true  progression,  moral  or  intellectual,  in 
the  mind  of  the  many.  The  tone,  the  matter,  the  anticipated 
sympathies  in  the  sermons  of  an  age  form  the  best  moral  crite- 
rion of  the  character  of  that  age. 

lb.  E. 

His  name  of  Jehoya  we  admire  with  a  rererenee; 

Say,  rather,  Jehova,  his  name.     It  is  not  so  properly  a  name 
of  God,  as  God  the  name — God's  name  and  God. 
lb.  p.  169,  A. 
Land,  and  money,  and  honor  mtuit  be  called  goocb,  Uioc^  Imt  of  forttmc^ 

We  shotdd  distinguish  between  the  conditions  of  our  possessing 
goods  and  the  goods  themselves.  Health,  for  instance,  is  ordi- 
narily a  condition  of  that  working  and  rejoicing  for  and  in  God, 
which  are  goods  in  the  end,  and  of  themselves.  Health,  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  the  like  are  good  as  the  negations  of  the  pre- 
ventives of  good  ;  as  clear  glass  is  good  in  relation  to  the  light, 
which  it  does  not  exclude.  Health  and  ease  without  the  love 
of  God  are  plate-glass  in  the  darkness. 

lb.  p.  170. 

Much  of  this  page  consists  of  play  on  words ;  as,  that  which 
is  useful  as  rain,  and  that  which  is  of  use  as  rain  on  a  garden 
ailer  drouth.  There  is  also  much  sophistry  in  it.  Pain  is  not 
necessarily  an  ultimate  evil.  As  the  mean  of  ultimate  good,  it 
may  be  a  relative  good ;  but  surely  that  which  makes  pain,  an- 
guish, heaviness  necessary  in  order  to  good,  must  be  evil.  And 
80  the  Scripture  determines.  They  are  the  ipage&  of  sin;  but 
God's  infinite  mercy  raises  them  into  sacraments,  means  of  grace. 
Sin  is  the  only  absolute  evil ;  God  the  only  absolute  good.  But 
as  myriads  of  things  are  good  relatively  through  participation  of 
God,  so  are  many  things  evil  as  the  Irnits  of  evil. 

"What  is  the  apostasy,  or  fall  of  spirits  ?  That  that  which 
from  the  essential  perfection  of  the  Absolute  Good  could  not  but 
be  possible,  that  is,  have  a  potential  being,  but  never  ought  to 
have  been  actual,  did  nevertheless  strive  to  be  actual? — But  this 
involved  an  impossibility  ;  and  it  actualized  only  its  own  poten- 
tiality. 
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What  is  the  consequence  of  the  apostasy  ?  That  no  philoso- 
phy is  possible  of  man  and  nature  but  by  assuming^  at  onoe  a 
2eik]th  and  a  nadir,  God  and  Hades;  and  an  ascension  from  the 
one  through  and  with  a  condescension  from  the  other ;  that  is, 
redemption  by  prevenient  and  then  auxihary  grace. 

lb.  p.  171.  B. 

So  eajB  St  Augustine,  Audeo  dicere,  though  it  be  boldly  said,  yet  I  must 
lay  it,  ^iU  esse  cade  re  in  aliguod  mani/atMm  peecatunit  <&c. 

No  doubt,  a  sound  sense  may  be  forced  into  these  words  ;  but 
why  use  words,  into  which  a  sound  sense  must  be  forced  ?  Be- 
sides, the  subject  is  too  deep  and  too  subtle  for  a  sermon.  In  the 
two  following  paragraphs  especially,  Br.  Donne  is  too  deep,  and 
not  deep  enough.  He  treads  waters,  and  dangerous  waters. 
N.B.— The  Familists. 


Senn.  XVIIL  Acts  ii.  36,  p.  175. 

lb.  B.  I  would  paraphrase,  or  rather  lead  the  way  to  this 
text^  something  as  follows  : — 

Truth  is  a  common  interest ;  it  is  every  maa's  duty  to  convey 
it  to  his  brother,  if  only  it  be  a  truth  that  concerns  or  may  profit 
him,  and  he  be  competent  to  receive  it.  For  we  are  not  bound 
to  say  the  truth,  where  we  know  that  we  can  not  convey  it,  but 
very  probably  may  impart  a  falsehood  instead ;  no  falsehoods  be- 
ing more  dangerous  than  truths  misunderstood,  nay,  the  most 
mischievous  errors  on  record  having  been  half-truths  taken  as  the 
whole. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  matter  to  be  communicated  is 
a  fac*  of  general  concernment,  a  truth  of  deep  and  universal  in- 
terest, a  momentous  truth  involved  in  a  most  awe-striking  fact, 
which  all  responsible  creatures  are  competent  to  understand,  and 
of  which  no  man  can  safely  remain  in  ignorance.  Now  this  is 
the  case  with  the  matter,  on  which  I  am  about  to  speak ;  therefore 
let  all  the  Jumse  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  Qod  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ ' 

lb.  p.  176.  A.  B.  C. 

True  Christian  love  not  only  permits,  but  enjoins,  courtesy.  God 
himself,  says  Donne,  gave  us  the  example. 

E* 
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lb.  p.  177.  A.  0.  E. 

All  excellent,  and  E.  of  deeper  worth.  All  that  is  wanting 
here  is  to  determine  the  true  sense  of  '  knowing  God/ — ^that 
sense  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  to  know  God  is  life  everlasting. 

lb.  p.  178.  A. 

Now  the  TmiyerBality  of  this  mercy  hath  Qod  enlarged  and  extended 
very  far,  in  that  he  proposes  it  even  to  our  knowledge;  9eiaiU,  let  all 
know  it.  It  is  not  only  credant^  let  all  believe  it ;  for  the  infusing  of  faith 
is  not  in  our  power;  but  Ghxi  hath  put  it  in  our  power  to  satisfy  their 
reason,  ^ 

A  question  is  here  affirmatively  started  of  highest  .importance 
and  of  deepest  interest,  that  is,  faith  so  distinguished  from  reason, 
credat  from  sciat,  that  the  former  is  an  infused  grace  *  not  in  our 
power  ;'  the  latter  an  inherent  quality  or  faculty,  on  which  we 
are  able  to  calculate  as  man  with  man.  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  this.  Faith  seems  to  me  the  co-adunation  of  the  individual 
will  with  the  reason,  enforcing  adherence  alike  of  thought,  act, 
and  affection  to  the  Universal  Will,  whether  revealed  in  the  con- 
science, or  by  the  light  of  reason,  however  the  same  may  contra- 
vene, or  apparently  contradict,  the  will  and  mind  of  the  fiesh, 
the  presumed  experience  of  the  senses  and  of  the  understanding, 
as  the  faculty,  or  intelligential  yet  animal  instinct,  by  which  we 
generalize  the  notices  of  the  senses,  and  substantiate  their  spectra 
or  phenomena.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  in  this  only,  I  agree 
with  Donne.  No  man  cometh  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  lead 
him.  The  corrupt  will  can  not,  without  prevenient  as  well  as 
auxiliary  grace,  be  unitively  subordinated  to  the  reason,  and  again, 
without  this  union  of  the  moral  will,  the  reason  itself  is  latent. 
Nevertheless,  I  see  no  advantage  in  not  saying  the  '  will,*  or  in 
substituting  the  term  '  faith*  for  it.  But  the  sad  non-distinction 
of  the  reason,  and  the  imderstanding  throughout  Donne,  and  the 
confusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the  same  term,  painfully 
inturbidates  his  theology.  Till  this  distinction  of  the  vovi  and 
the  (pQdvijfjia  aaqxbg  be  seen,  nothing  can  be  seen  aright.  Till 
this  great  truth  be  mastered,  and  with  the  sight  that  is  insight, 
other  truths  may  casually  take  possession  of  the  mind,  but  the 
mind  can  not  possess  them.  If  you  know  not  this,  you  know 
nothing  ;  for  if  you  know  not  the  fliversity  of  reason  from  the 
understanding,  you  know  not  reason  ;  and  reason  alone  is  knowl- 
edge. 
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All  that  fi>llow8  m  B.  is  admirable,  worthy  of  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  National  and  the  Christian,  and  indeed 
proves  that  Donne  was  at  least  possessed  by  the  truth  which  I 
have  always  labored  to  enforce,  namely,  that  faith  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  reason  in  man,  the  complement  of  reason,  the  will  in  the 
form  of  the  reason.  As  the  basin-water  to  the  fountain-shafl, 
such  is  will  to  reason  in  faith.  The  whole  will  shapes  itself  in 
the  image  of  God  wherein  it  had  been  created,  and  shoots  on 
high  toward,  and  in  the  glories  of,  Heaven  ! 

lb.  D. 

If  we  could  have  been  in  P&radiBe,  and  seen  Gk>d  take  a  clod  of  red  earth, 
and  make  that  wretched  dod  of  contemptible  earth  such  a  body  as  ehoiild 
be  fit  to  receiye  hia  breath,  Ac 

A  sort  of  pun  on  the  Hebrew  word  Adam  or  red  earth,  com- 
mon in  Donne's  age,  but  unworthy  of  Donne,  who  was  worthy  to 
have  seen  deeper  into  the  Scriptual  sense  of  the  '  ground/  the 
Hades,  the  multeity,  the  many  casque  numero  et  infra  numerumt 
that  which  is  below,  as  God  is  that  which  transcends,  intellect. 

lb.  p.  179.  B. 

We  place  in  the  School,  for  the  most  part,  the  infinite  merit  of  Christ 
Jesua  *  *  rather  in  paeto  than  in  pertona,  rather  that  this  contract  was 
thus  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  that  whatsoeyer  that  pei> 
iOD,  thus  connsttng  of  Qod  and  Man,  should  do,  should,  only  m  respect  of 
the  person,  be  of  an  infinite  value  and  extension  to  that  purpose,  Ac. 

0,  this  is  sad  misty  divinity !  &r  too  scholastical  for  the  pulpit, 
far  too  vague  and  unphilosophic  for  the  study, 
lb.  p.  180.  A. 

QuiB  nisi  injldelit  negaverit  apud  inferos  fuiue  ChriiHanf  says  St 
Augustine. 

Where  ?*  Pearson  expressly  asserts  and  proves  that  the  clause 
was  in  none  of  the  ancient  creeds  or  confessions.  And  even  now 
the  sense  of  those  words.  Hie  descended  into  hell,  is  in  no  Reformed 
Church  determined  as  an  article  of  faith. 

lb.  p.  182.  D. 

Audaeter  dieamy  says  St.  Hierome,  cum  cmnia  pouet  Deus,  wuseitate  mr- 
ginem  post  ruinam  non  potest 

One  instance  among  hundreds  of  the  wantonness  of  phrase  and 
fancy  in  the  Fathers.     What  did  Jerome  mean?  qtiod  Dens 

•  Ep.  99.    See  Pearson,  Art.  v.— JW        * 
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membranam  hymenis  luntformem  reprodtecere  ne^it  ?  No ; 
that  -were  too  absurd.  What  then? — ^that  God  can  not  ttiake 
what  has  been  not  to  have  been  ?  Well  then,  why  not  tay  that, 
sinee  that  is  all  you  can  mean  ? 


Serm.  XIX.  Rev.  p.  6,  p.  183, 

The  exposition  of  the  text  in  this  sennon  is  a  livriy  instance 
how  much  excellent  good  sense  a  wise  man,  Uke  Donne,  can 
bring  forth  on  a  passage  which  he  does  not  understand.  For  to 
say  that  it  may  mean  either  X,  or  Y,  or  Z,  is  to  confess  he  knows 
not  what  it  means ;  but  that  if  it  be  X.  then,  kc,;  if  Y.  then, 
6cc. ;  and  lastly  if  it  be  Z.  then,  k-c. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
understands  X,  Y,  and  Z;  but  does  not  understand  the  text 
itself. 

lb.  p.  185.  B. 

Seas  of  blood  and  yet  but  bro<^,  tuns  of  blood  and  yet  haX  baaioB,  ooix>* 
pared  with  the  sacrifices,  the  sacrifices  of  the  blood  of  men,  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  primitlre  Church.  For  every  ox  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian  spent 
a  man ;  and  for  every  sheep  and  Iamb,  a  mother  and  h«  child,  Aa 

Whoo !  Had  the  other  nine  so<K;alled  persecutions  been  equal 
to  the  tenth,  that  of  Diocletian,  D<»me*s  ass^tion  here  would  be 
extravagant. 


Serm.  XXXIV.  Rom.  viii.  16,  p.  332. 

lb.  p.  335.  A. 

But  by  what  manner  comes  He  from  them  t    By  proceeding. 

If  this  mystery  be  considered  as  words,  or  rather  sounds  vibrat- 
ing on  some  certain  ears,  to  which  the  belief  of  the  hearers 
assigned  a  supernatural  cause,  well  and  good  !  What  else  can  be 
said  ?  Such  were  the  sounds :  what  their  meaning  is,  we  know 
not ;  but  such  sounds  not  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
we  of  course  attribute  them  to  something  extra-natural.  But  if 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  therein  as  in  a  mirror,  misty 
no  doubt  at  best,  and  now  cracked  by  peculiar  and  inherited 
defects — ^yet  still  our  only  mirror — to  contemplate  all  we  can  of 
God,  this  word  *  proceeding*  may  admit  of  an  easy  sense.  For  if 
a  man  first  used  it  to  express  as  welT  as  he  could  a  notion  found 
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in  hiHuielf  as  man  in  genere,  Tve  have  to  look  into  oinnelyes,  and 
there  we  shall  find  that  two  facts  of  Tital  intelligenoe  may  be 
conceived  ;  the  first,  a  necessary  and  eternal  outgoing  of  intelli- 
gence {vovg)  from  being  (to  ty),  with  the  will  as  an  accompani- 
ment, but  not  from  it  as  a  cause, — in  order,  though  not  necessarily 
m  time,  precedent.  This  is  true  filiation.  The  second  is  an  act 
of  the  will  and  the  reason,  in  their  purity  strict  identities,  and 
therefore  not  begotten  or  filiated,  but  proceeding  from  intelligent 
essence  and  essential  intelligence  combining  in  the  act,  necessarily 
and  co-etemally.  For  the  co-existence  of  absolute  spontaneity 
with  absolute  necessity  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God,  one 
of  whose  intellectual  definitions  is,  the  synthesis,  generative  ad 
eztray  et  annihilative^  etsi  iiichmve,  qtunid  se,  of  all  conceivable 
antitheses;  even  as  the  best  moral  definition — (and,  0!  how 
much  more  godlike  to  us  in  this  state  of  antithetic  intellect  is  the 
moral  beyond  the  intellectual !) — is,  God  is  love.  This  is  to  us 
the  high  prerogative  of  the  moral,  that  all  its  dictates  immediately 
reveal  the  truths  of  intelligence,  whereas  the  strictly  intellectual 
only  by  more  distant  and  cold  deductions  carries  us  towards  the 
moral.  For  what  is  love  ?  Union  with  the  desire  of  union.  God 
therefore  is  the  cohesion  and  the  oneness  of  aU  things ;  and  dark 
and  dim  is  that  system  of  ethics,  which  does  not  take  oneness  as 
the  root  of  all  virtue.  Being,  Mind,  Love  in  action,  are  ideas 
distinguishable  though  not  divisible;  but  Will  is  incapable  of 
distinction  or  division :  it  is  equally  implied  in  vital  action,  in 
essential  intelligence,  and  in  effluent  love  or  holy  action.  Now 
win  is  the  true  principle  of  identity,  of  selfiiess,  even  in  our  com- 
mon language.  The  will,  therefore,  being  indistinguishably  one, 
but  the  possessive  powers  triply  distinguishable,  do  perforce  in- 
volve the  notion  expressed  by  a  Trinity  of  three  Persons  and  one 
God.  Thete  are  three  Persons  etemaUy  co-existing,  in  whom  the 
one  Will  is  totally  all  in  each ;  the  truth  of  which  mystery  we 
may  know  in  our  own  minds,  but  can  imderstand  by  no  analogy. 
For  "the  wind  ministrant  to  divers  at  the  same  moment'* — 
thence,  to  aid  the  fancy — ^borrows  or  rather  steals  from  the  mind 
the  idea  of  'total  in  omni  parte*  which  alone  furnishes  the 
analogy ;  but  that  both  it  and  by  it  a  myriad  of  other  material 
images  do  enwrap  ^emselves  in  hoc  veste  non  sua,  and  would 
be  even  no  ol^ects  of  oancq>tion  if  they  did  not ;'  yea,  that  even 
the  very  words,  'conception,'  'comprehension,'  and  all  in  all  lan- 
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gruages  that  answer  to  them,  suppose  this  traxUkimpTessioa  from 
the  mind,  is  an  argument  better  than  all  analogy. 


Serm.  XXXV.     Matt.  xii.  31,  p.  341 
lb.  p.  342.  B. 

First  then,  for  the  first  term,  Hn,  we  use  to  ask  in  the  school,  whether 
unj  action  of  man's  can  have  raiionan  demeriti;  whether  it  can  be  said  to 
offend  God,  or  to  deseiTC  ill  of  Qod  f  for  whatsoever  does  so,-  must  haye  some 
proportion  with  God. 

This  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an  interesting  example  of  the 
bad  consequences  in  reasoning,  as  well  as  in  morals,  of  the  cut 
bono?  cui  malo?  system  of  ethics, — ^that  system  which  places 
the  good  and  evil  of  actions  in  their  painful  or  pleasurable  effects 
on  the  sensuous  or  passive  nature  of  sentient  beings,  not  in  the 
will,  the  pure  act  itself  For,  according  to  this  system^  God  must 
be  either  a  passible  and  dependent  being, — that  is,  not  God, — or 
else  lie  must  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  no  motive  or  impulse, 
to  reward  virtue  or  punish  vice.  The  veil  which  the  Epicureans 
threw  over  their  atheism,  was  itself  an  implicit  atheism.  Nay, 
the  world  itself  could  not  have  existed  ;  and  as  it  does  exist,  the 
origin  of  evil  (for  if  evil  means  no  more  than  pain  in  generty  evil 
has  a  true  being  in  the  order  of  things)  is  not  only  a  difficulty  of 
impossible  solution,  but  is  a  fact  necessarily  implying  the  non-ex- 
istence of  an  omnipotent  and  infinite  goodness, — ^that  is,  of  God. 
For  to  say  that  I  believe  in  a  God,  but  not  that  he  is  onmipotent, 
omniscient,  and  all-good,  is  as  mere  a  contradiction  in  terms  as 
to  say,  I  believe  in  a  circle,  but  not  that  all  the  rays  from  its 
centre  to  its  circumference  are  equaL 

I  can  not  read  the  profound  truth  so  clearly  expressed  by 
Donne  in  the  next  paragraph — '*  it  does  not  only  want  that  rec- 
titude, but  it  should  have  that  rectitude,  and  therefore  hath  a 
sinful  want" — ^without  an  uneasy  wonder  at  its  incongfuity  with 
the  preceding  dogmas. 


Serm.  LXXI.  Matt.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  p.  717. 

lb.  p.  725.  A. 

But  still  consider,  that  they  did  hut  leaye  their  nets,  they  did  not  bum 
them.  And  consider,  too,  that  they  left  but  nets,  those  things  whioh  might 
entangle  them,  and  retard  them  in  their  foUowiog  of  Ohristi  Ae. 
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An  exceUent  paragraph  grounded  on  a  mere  pun.  Such  was 
the  taste  of  the  age  ;  and  it  is  an  awful  joy  to  obsenre,  that  not 
great  learning,  great  wit,  great  talent,  not  even  (as  far  as  with- 
out great  virtue  that  can  be)  great  genius,  were  efiectual  to 
preserve  the  man  from  the  contagion,  but  only  the  deep  and 
wise  enthusiasm  of  moral  feeling.  Compare  in  this  light  Donne's 
theological  prose  even  with  that  of  the  honest  Knox  ;  and,  above 
all,  compare  Cowley  with  Milton. 


Serm.  LXXII.  Matt.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  p.  726. 
lb.  p.  727.  A.— E. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  use  which  the  Christian  divines  make 
of  the  very  facts  in  favor  of  their  own  religion,  with  which  they 
triumphantly  battered  that  of  the  heathens  ;  namely,  the  gross 
and  sinful  anthropomorphitism  of  their  representations  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  yet  the  heathen  philosophers  and  priests — ^Plutarch 
for  instance — ^tell  us  as  plainly  as  Donne  or  Aquinas  can  do,  that 
these  are  only  accommodations  to  human  modes  of  conception, — 
the  divine  nature  being  in  itself  impassible  ; — how  otherwise 
could  it  be  the  prime  agent  ? 

Paganism  needs  a  true  philosophical  judge.  Condemned  it 
will  be,  perhaps,  more  heavily  than  by  the  present  judges,  but 
not  from  the  same  statutes,  nor  on  the  same  evidence. 


In  fine. 

If  our  old  divines,  in  their  homiletic  expositions  of  Scripture, 
wire-drew  their  text,  in  the  anxiety  to  evolve  out  of  the  words 
the  fulness  of  the  meaning  expressed,  implied,  or  suggested,  our 
modem  preachers  have  erred  more^  dangerously  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  by  making  their  text  a  mere  theme,  or  motto,  for  their 
discourse.  Both  err  in  degree ;  the  old  divines,  especially  the 
Puritans,  by  excess,  the  modem  by  defect.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference to  the  disfavor  of  the  latter,  that  the  defect  in  degree 
alters  the  kind.  It  was  on  God's  holy  word  that  our  Hookers, 
Donnes,  Andrewses  preached  ;  it  was  Scripture  bread  that  they 
divided,  according  to  the  needs  and  seasons.  The  preacher  of 
our  days  expoimds,  or  appears  to  expound,  his  own  sentiments 
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and  oonclosionB,  and  thiolci  Hhuelf  eyangelic  enoagli  if  he  can 
make  the  Scripture  seem  in  conformity  with  them. 

Aboye  all,  these  is  something  to  my  mind  at  once  elevating 
and  soothing  in  the  idea  of  an  order  of  learned  men  reading  the 
many  works  of  the  wise  and  great,  in  many  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  TnalriTig  one  book  contain  the  life  and  virtue  of  all 
others,  for  their  brethren's  use  V(^o  have  bnt  that  one  to  read. 
What,  then,  if  that  one  book  be  such,  that  the  increase  of  leam^ 
ing  is  shown  by  more  and  more  enabling  the  mind  to  find  them 
all  in  it !  But  such,  according  to  my  experience — ^hard  as  I  am 
on  threescore — ^the  Bible  is,  as  far  as  all  moral,  spiritual,  and  pru- 
dential,— all  private,  domestic,  yea,  even  political,  truths  and  in- 
terests are  concerned.  The  astronomer,  chemist,  naineralogist, 
must  go  elsewhere ;  but  the  Bible  is  the  book  for  the  man. 


HENRY  MORFS  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.* 

•There  are  three  principal  causes  to  which  the  imperfections  and 
errors  in  the  theological  schemes  and  works  of  our  elder  divines, 
the  glories  of  our  Church, — men  of  almost  unparalleled  learning 
and  genius,  the  rich  and  robust  intellects  from  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  death  of  Charles  II., — ^may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
attributed.  And  striking,  unusually  striking,  instances  of  all 
three  abound  in  this  volume  ;  and  in  the  works  of  no  other  di- 
vine are  they  more  worthy  of  being  regretted  :  for  hence  has 
arisen  a  depreciation  of  Henry  More's  theological  writings,  which 
yet  contain  more  original,  enlarged,  and  elevating  views  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  than  I  have  met  with  in  any  other  single 
volume.  For  More  had  both  the  philosophic  and  the  poetic 
genius,  supported  by  immense  erudition*  But  unfortunately  the 
two  did  not  amalgamate.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover, as  in  the  preceding  generation  William  Shakspeare  dis- 
covered, a  mordaunl  or  common  base  of  both,  and  in  which  both 
the  poetic  and  the  philosophical  power  blended  in  one. 

,  These  causes  are, — 

First,  and  foremost, — ^the  want  of  that  logical  nf^nBudeia  doxt. 
fiaoTAx^',  that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  previously 
to  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assay- 

•  )fotio.  1706.— ju: 
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ing  the  weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves ;  that  fulfil- 
ment of  the  heaven-descended  nosce  teipsumt  in  respect  tp  the 
intellective  part  of  man,  which  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  ten- 
tative broadcast  way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum, 
and  brought  to  a  systematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in 
his  Kritik  der  reinen  Yernunft,  der  Urtheihkrdfty  und  der  me- 
taphysiche  AnfangsgrHnde  der  Naturtaissenschaft. 

From  the  want  of  this  searching  logic,  there  is  a  perpetual 
confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective  in  the  arguments 
of  our  divines,  together  with  a  childish  or  anile  overrating  of  hu- 
man testimony,  and  an  ignorance  in  the  art  of  sifting  it,  which 
necessarily  engendered  credulity. 

Second, — the  ignorance  of  natural  science,  their  physiography 
scant  in  fact,  and  stuffed  out  with  fables  ;  their  physiology  im- 
brangled  with  an  inapplicable  logic  and  a  misgrowth  of  entia 
ratianaliay  that  is,  substantiated  abstractions  ;  and  their  physi- 
ogony  a  blank  or  dreams  of  tradition,  and  such  **  intentional  col- 
ors" as  occupy  space  but  can  not  fill  it.  Yet  if  Christianity  is  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  world,  if  Christ  be  that  Logos  or  Word 
that  n^as  in  the  beginmng,  by  whom  all  thinp  became  ;  if  it 
was  the  same  Christ  who  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  who  in  and 
by  the  creation  commenced  that  great  redemptive  process,  the 
history  of  life  which  begins  in  its  detachment  from  nature,  and 
is  to  end  in  its  union  with  God  ; — if  this  be  true,  so  true  must  it 
be  that  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  revelation,  with  the 
whole  history  of  man  as  the  intermediate  link,  must  be  the  in- 
tegral and  coherent  parts  of  one  great  work  :  and  the  conclusion 
is,  that  a  scheme  of  the  Christian  faith  which  does  not  arise  out 
of,  and  shoot  its  beams  downward  into,  the  scheme  of  nature,  but 
stands  aloof  as  an  insulated  afterthought,  must  be  false  or  dis- 
torted in  all  its  particulars.  Li  confirmation  of  this  position,  I 
may  challenge  any  opponent  to  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  now  exploded  falsities  of  physical  science,  through  all  its 
revolutions  from  the  second  to  the  seventeenth  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  did  not  produce  some  corresponding  warps  in  the 
theological  systems  and  dogmas  of  the  several  periods. 

The  third  and  last  cause,  and  especially  operative  in  the  w^t- 
ings  of  this  author,  is  the  presence  and  regnancy  of  a  false  and 
fimtastic  philosophy,  yet  shot  through  with  refracted  light  fipom 
the  not  risen  bat  rising  tnith, — a  scheme  of  physios  and  physiol- 
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ogy  compounded  of  Cartesian  mechanics  and  empiricism  (for  it 
was  the  credulous  childhood  of  experimentalism),  and  a  corrupt, 
mystical,  theurgical,  pseudo-Platonism,  which  infected  the  rarest 
minds  under  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  only  not  universal  helief 
in  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  and  the  vindication  of  such  mon- 
ster follies  hy  such  men  as  Sir  M.  Hale,  Glanville,  Baxter,  Henry 
More,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  melancholy  proofs  of  my  position. 
Hence,  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  volume,  the  most  idle  inven- 
tions of  the  ancients  are  sought  to  be  made  credible  by  the  most 
fantastic  hypotheses  and  analogies. 

To  the  man  who  has  habitually  contemplated  Christianity  as 
interesting  all  rational  finite  beings,  as  the  very  spirit  of  truth, 
the  application  of  the  prophecies  as  so  many  fortune-tellings  and 
soothsay]  ngs  to  particular  events  and  persons,  must  needs  be  felt 
as  childish — ^like  faces  seen  in  the  moon,  or  the  sediments  of  a 
teacup.  But  reverse  this,  and  a  Pope  and  a  Bonaparte  can 
never  be  wanting, — ^the  molehill  becomes  an  Andes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  few  writers  whose  works  could  be  so  easily 
defecated  as  More*s.  Mere  omission  would  suffice  ;  and  perhaps 
one  half  (an  unusually  large  proportion)  would  come  forth  from 
the  furnace  pure  gold  ;  if  but  a  fourth,  how  great  a  gain  ! 


EXPLANATION   OF   THE   GRAND   MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS. 
Dedication.    Nervorum  illiua  cmnium  incUgninimus. 

Servii^  iTtdignissinvus,  or  omnino  itidignus,  or  any  other  posi- 
tive self-abasement  before  God,  I  can  understand ;  but  how  an 
express  avowal  of  unworthiness,  comparatively  superlative,  can 
consist  with  the  Job-like  integrity  and  sincerity  of  profession  es- 
pecially required  in  a  solemn  address  to  Him,  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  this  I  do  not  imderstand  in  the  case  of  such  men  as 
Henry  More,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Richard  Baxter  were,  and  by  com- 
parison at  least  with  the  multitude  of  evil-doers,  must  have  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be. 

lb.  V.  c.  14,  s.  3. 

This  makes  me  not  so  much  wonder  at  that  passage  of  Providence,  whioh 
allowed  so  much  virtue  to  the  bones  of  the  martyr  Babylas,  once  bishop  of 
Antiocb,  as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Apollo  Daphneus  when  Julian  would  have 
enticed  him  to  open  it  by  many  a  faX  saurifioe.    To  say  nothing  of  several 
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oiher  memorable  xiiiraeleB  that  were  done  by  the  reliques  of  Baints  and 
martyrs  in  those  times. 

Strange  lingering  of  childish  credulity- in  the  most  learned  and 
in  many  respects  enlightened  divines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  even  to  tlie  time  of  James  II. !  The  Popish  controversy 
at  that  time  made  .a  great  clearance. 

lb.  B.  9. 

At  one  time  Professor  Eichom  had .  persuaded  me  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  authentic  ;  that  is,  a  Danielitic  dramatic  poem 
written  by  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John,  and  not  merely  un- 
der his  name.  But  the  repeated  perusal  of  the  vision  has  sadly 
unsettled  my  conclusion.  The  entire  absence  of  all  spirituality 
perplexes  me,  as  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John ;  and  then  the  too  great  appearance  of 
an  allusion  ta  the  fable  of  Nero's  return  to  life  and  empire,  to 
Simon  Magus  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  on  the  one  hand  (that  is, 
the  Eichomian  hypothesis),  and  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
of  Joseph  Mede  and  others  on  to  Bicheno  and  Faber  on  the  other. 
In  short,  I  feel  just  as  both  Luther  and  Calvin  felt, — that  is,  I 
know^not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  so  leave  it  alone. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Apollonius,  or  of  the  reports  concerning  him,  and  the  pop- 
ular notions  in  his  own  time.  For  from  the  romance  of  Philos- 
tratus  we  can  not  be  sure  as  to  the  fact  of  the  lies  themselves. 
It  may  be  a  he,  that  there  ever  was  such  or  such  a  He  in  circula* 
tion. 

Bb.  c.  15,  s.  2. 

Fourthly.  The  little  horn,  Dan.  vLL,  that  rules /or  a  time  and  timea  and 
half  a  time,  it  is  eyident  that  it  is  not  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  because  this 
U^ifi  horn  is  part  of  the  fourth  beast — ^namely,  the  Roman. 

Js  it  quite  clear  that  the  Mdbedonian  was  not  the  fourth  em- 
pire ; — 1.  the  Assyrian  ;  2.  the  Median  ;  3.  the  Persian  ;  4.  the 
Macedonian  ?  However,  what  a  strange  prophecy,  that,  e  con- 
fesso  having  been  fulfilled,  remains  as  obscure  as  before  I 

lb.  8.  6. 

And  ye  $hall  have  the  tribulation  often  days, — ^that  is,  the  utmost  extent 
of  tribi]dation ;  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  further,  as  there  b  no  num- 
ber beyond  ten. 

It  means,  I  think,  the  very  contrary.    Decern  dierum  is  usod 
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even  in  Terence  for  a  very  short  time.*    In  the  same  way  "we 
say,  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
lb.  c.  16,  s.  1. 

But  for  further  oonTiction  of  the  ezoeHency  of  Mr.  Mede't  way  above 
that  of  Grotius,  I  shall  eompare  some  of  their  main  interpretationa 

Hard  to  say  which  of  the  two,  Mede's  or  Grotius',  is  the  more 
improbable.  Beyond  doubt,  however,  the  Cherubim  are  meant 
as  the  scenic  omature  borrowed  from  the  Temple. 

lb.  s.  2. 

That  thiB  rideir  of  the  white  horse  Ib  ObrlBt,  they  both  agree  in. 

The  tphdte  horse  is,  I  conceive,  Victory  or  Triumph— that  is, 
of  the  Roman  power — ^followed  by  Slaughter,  Famine,  and  Pes- 
tilence. All  this  is  plain  enough.  The  difficulty  eomxacncm 
aft^  the  writer  is  deserted  by  his  historical  &ets,  that  is,  after 
the  sacking  of  Jerusalem. 

lb.  s.  6. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide,  whether  Mede  jdus 
More  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  meaning,  or  Grotius 
from  the  poetry,  of  this  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Revelations ; 
whether  Mede  was  more  wild,  or  Grcytius  more  tame,  flat,  and 
prosaic. 

lb,  c.  17,  s.  8. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament,  whioh  by  a  prosopopcna  are  here  caSed  the 
two  witnesiee. 

Where  is  the  probability  of  this  so 'long  before  the  existence 
of  the  collection  since  called  the  New  Testdment  ? 

lb.  vi.  c.  1,  8.  2. 

We  may  draw  from  this  passage  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17),  the 
strongest  support  of  the  fact  of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
of  St.  Paul's  (and  of  course  of  the  first  generation  of  Christiana') 
belief  of  it.  For  had  they  not  believed  his  ascent,  whence  could 
they  have  derived  the  universal  expectation  of  his  descent, — ^his 
bodily,  personal  descent  ?  The  only  scruple  is,  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances were  parts  of  the  Jewish  cabala  or  idea  of  the  Mes- 
siah by  the  spiritualists  before  the  Christian  irra,  and  therefore 
taken  for  granted  with  respect  to  Jesus  as  soon  as  he  was  admit- 
ted to  be  the  Messiah. 

*  Decern  dierum  vix  mihi  eHfamilia,    Heavt  ▼.  i^^JBd* 
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IK  8.  6.  

But  lighi-minded  men,  whose  hearts  are  made  dark  with  infidelitj,  eare 
not  what  antto  distortions  they  make  ia  interpreting  Soriptore,  so  they 
bring  it  to  any  show  of  oompUance  with  their  own  faney  and  incredality. 

Yfiaj  so  very  harsh  a  censure  ?  What  moral  or  spiritual,  or 
OTen  what  physical,  difference  can  be  inferred  from  all  men's  dy- 
ing, this  of  one  thing,  that  of  another,  a  third,  like  the  martyrs, 
burnt  alive,  or  all  in  the  same  way  ?  In  any  case  they  all  die, 
and  all  pass  to  judgment. 

lb.  c.  15. 

With  his  s^mt-C artesian,  sfntt-Flatonie,  semt-Ohristian  notions, 
Henry  More  makes  a  sad  jumble  in  his  assertion  of  chronochor- 
historical  Christianity.  One  deoisive  reference  to  the  ascension 
of  the  visible  and  tangible  Jesus  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  up- 
ward through  the  clouds,  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
or  in  the  Gospel,  beginning  as  it  certainly  did,  and  as  in  the  copy 
according  to  Mark  it  now  does,  with  the  baptism  of  John,  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  would  have  been  more  efiective 
in  flooring  Old  Nie  of  Amsterdam*  and  his  familiars,  than  vol- 
umes of  such  *'  may  he's"  "  perhapses,*'  and  '*  should  be  render- 
ed,'* as  these. 

lb.  viii.  o.  2,  c.  6. 

I  most  oonfeee  onr  Sarioar  oompUed  no  books,  it  being  a  piece  of  pedantry 
bek>w  so  noble  and  divine  a  person,  Aa 

Alas !  all  this  is  wofully  beneath  the  dignity  of  Henry  More, 
and  shockingly  against  the  majesty  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  so 
very  unnecessarily  compared  with  Hendrick  Nicholas,  of  Amster- 
dam, mercer ! 

lb.  X.  c.  13,  s.  5,  6. 

A  new  sect  naturally  attracts  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  madmen 
of  the  time,  and  sets  another  portion  into  activity  as  alarmists 
and  oppugnants.  I  can  not  therefore  pretend  to  say  what  More 
might  not  have  found  in  the  writings,  or  heard  frt)m  the  mouth, 
of  some  lunatic  who  called  himself  a  duaker.  But  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect, in  any  work  of  an  acknowledged  Friend,  a  denial  of  facts 
narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  as  having  really  taken  place  in  the 
same  sense  as  any  other  facts  of  history.  If  they  were  symbob 
of  spiritual   acts  and  processes,  as  Fox  and  Penn  contended, 

*  Hendrick  Nicholas  and  the  PamUy  of  Lovc^-iGi 
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they  must  have  been,  or  happened ; — else  how  could  they  bo 
symbols  ? 

It  is  too  true,  however,  that  the  positive  creed  of  the  Cluakers  is 
and  eVer  has  been  extremely  vague  and  misty.  The  deification 
of  the  conscience,  imder  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  seems  the  main 
article  of  their  fiuth ;  and  of  the  rest  they  form  no  opinion  at  all, 
considering  it  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  I  speak  of  Q^ua- 
kers  in  general.  But  what  a  lesson  of  experience  does  not  this 
thirteenth  chapter  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  H.  More  a^rd 
to  us,  who  know  what  the  Cluakers  reaUy  are  !  Had  the  follow- 
ers of  Greorge  Fox,  or  any  nunfber  of  them  collectively,  acknowl-^ 
edged  the  mad  notions  of  this  Hendrick  NicholaB  ?     If  not 

WQUmT  INTO   THE   MYSTERY   OF   INIQUITY. 

Part  II.  ii.  c.  2. 

0<mfutation  of  OrotioB  on  the  17th  chapter  of  tiie  Apoodypse. 

Has  or  has  not  Grotius  been  overrated  ?  If  Grotius  applied 
these  words  (magnus  testis  et  historiarum  diligentissimus  iiu 
quisitor)  to  Epiphanins  in  honest  earnest,  and  not  ironically,  he 
must  have  been  greatly  inferior  in  sound  sense  and  critical  tact 
both  to  Joseph  Scaliger  and  to  Rhenferd.  Strange,  that  to  Henry 
More,  a  poet  and  a  man  of  fine  imagination,  it  should  never  have 
occurred  to  ask  himself,  whether  this  scene,  Patmos,  with  which 
the  drama  commences,  was  not  a  part  of  the  poem,  and  like  all 
other  parts,  to  be  interpreted  symbolically  ?  That  the  poetic — 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  real— date  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  under  Vespasian,  is  so  evidently  implied  in  the  five  kings  pre- 
ceding (for  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  abortive  emperors) 
that  it  seems  to  me  quite  lawless  to  deny  it.  That  AaxalvoQ  is 
the  meaning  of  the  666  (c.  xiii.  18),  and  the  treasonable  charac- 
ter of  this,  are  both  shown  by  Irennus's  pretended  rejection, 
and  his  proposal  of  the  perfectly  senseless  Teitan  instead. 

HEINRIOHS^S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.* 

P.  246. 

It  seems  clear  that  Irensus  invented  the  unmeaning  Teitan,  in 
*  GdttiQgen,  1821.    The  few  following  notes  are,  something  out  of  order, 

inserted  here  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  imo^isdiately  pre* 

ceding  remarks  in  the  text— iSUL 
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order  to  save  himself  from  the  charge  of  treason,  to  which  the 
Lateinos  might  have  exposed  him.     See  Rahelais  passim. 
P.  246. 

Ntc  magu  Uandiri  poterit  afterum  iUud  nonMft,  TWton,  quod  $tudio»e  com- 
nundamt  Irentgus. 

No  !  non  studiose,  sed  ironice  commendavit  Irenaus.  Indeed 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  IrensBus  was  in  earnest  with  Teitan. 
His  meaning  evidently  is  : — ^if  not  LateinoSt  which  has  a  mean 
ing,  it  is  some  one  of  the  many  names  having  the  same  numeral 
power,  to  which  a  meaning  is  to  be  found  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  the  whole  is  an  iU-concert- 
ed  conundrum,  the  secret  of  which  died  with  the  author.  The 
general  purpose  only  can  be  ascertained,  namely,  some  test,  par- 
taking of  religious  obligation,  of  aUegiance  to  ^e  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  Emperor. 

If  I  granted  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  Heinrichs's  supposition, 
namely,  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Apocalypt,  the  Une  of 
the  Emperors  would  cease  in  Titus  the  seventh  or  complete  num- 
ber (Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius,  being  omitted)  by  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  ; — ^if  I  found  my  judgment  more  coerced  by  his  argu- 
ments than  it  is, — ^then  I  should  use  this  book  as  evidence  of  the 
great  and  early  discrepance  between  the  Jewish-Christian  Church 
and  the  Pauline  ;  and  my  present  very  serious  doubts  respecting 
the  identity  of  John  the  Theologian  and  John  the  Evangelist 
would  become  fixed  convictions  of  the  contrary. 

P.  91.     Rev.  xvii.  11. 

Among  other  grounds  for  doubting  this  interpretation  (that  t?ie 
eighth  in  V.  11,  is  Satan),  I  object,  1.  that  it  almost  necessitates 
the  substitution  of  the  Coptic  dfyslog  for  HySoos  against  all  the 
MSS.  and  without  any  Patristic  hint.  For  it  seems  a  play  with 
words  unworthy  the  writer,  to  make  Satan,  who  possessed  all  the 
seven,  himself  an  eighth^  and  still  worse  if  t?ie  eighth : — 2.  that 
it  is  not  only  a  great  and  causeless  inconcinnity  in  style,  but  a 
wanton  adding  of  obscurity  to  the  obscure  to  have,  first,  so  care- 
fully distinguished  (c.  xiii.  1-1 1)  the  ^^xuv  from  the  two  d^L^ut,  and 
the  one  Srjqlov  from  the  other,  and  then  to  make  dri^lov  the  appella- 
tive of  the  dQdxtup  :  as  if  having  in  one  place  told  of  Nicholas  sen- 
ior, Dick  and  another  Dick  his  cousin,  I  should  soon  afler  talk  of 
Dick,  meaning  old  Nicholas  by  that  name  ;  that  is,  having  discrim- 
inated Nicholas  from  Dick,  then  to  say  Dick,  meaning  Nicholaa  * 
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Rev.  xix.  9. 

These  words  might  well  bear  a  more  recondite  interpretation ; 
that  is,  oiitoi  (these  blessed  ones)  are  the  true  ^6yoi  or  lixva  Ssov^ 
as  the  Logos  is  the  vl6g  9sov, 

lb.  10. 

According  to  the  law  of  symbolic  poetry  this  sociable  angel 
(the  Beatrice  of  the  Hebrew  Bante)  ought  to  be,  and  I  doubt  not 
is,  sensu  symhdico,  an  angel ;  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  John  the  Evangelist,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Eusebius. 

P.  294.     Rev.  xx.     Millennium. 

Die  vorzugHchslen  Bekenner  Jesu  soUen  avfersiekm,  die  ubrigen  Menscken 
toUen  es  niokt.  Biesse  jenes,  sie  soUen  nock  nock  threm  Tbde  fortvmrken^  so 
ware  das  Utztere  falsck:  denn  auch  die  ubrigen  w&rken  nock  ihrem  Thde 
durch  ihre  scAri/len,  Hire  Andenken^  ihre  Beispiel, 

JEuge  f  Heinrichi.  0,  the  sublime  bathos  of  thy  prosaism — 
the  muddy  eddy  of  thy  logic  !  Thou  art  the  only  man  to  under- 
stand a  poet ! 

I  have  too  clearly  before  me  the  idea  of  a  poet's  genius  to  deem 
myself  other  than  a  very  humble  poet ;  but  in  the  very  possession 
of  the  idea,  I  know  myself  so  far  a  poet  as  to  feel  assured  that  I 
can  understand  and  interpret  a  poem  in  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
with  the  poet's  spirit.  Like  the  ostrich,  I  can  not  fly,  yet  have  I 
wings  that  givo  me  the  feeling  of  flight ;  and  as  I  sweep  along 
the  plain,  can  look  up  toward  the  bird  of  Jove,  and  can  follow 
him  and  say : — "  Sovereign  of  the  air, — ^who  descendest  on  thy 
nest  in  the  clefl  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  who  makest  the  moun- 
tain pinnacle  thy  perch  and  halting-place,  and,  scanning  with 
steady  eye  the  orb  of  glory  right  above  thee,  imprintest  thy  lordly 
talons  in  the  stainless  snows,  that  shoot  back  and  scatter  round 
his  glittering  shafts, — I  pay  thee  homage.  Thou  art  my  king 
I  give  honor  due  to  the  vulture,  the  falcon,  and  all  thy  noble 
baronage  ;  and  no  less  to  the  lowly  bird,  the  sky-laxk,  whom  thou 
permittest  to  visit  thy  court,  and  chant  her  matin  song  within  its 
cloudy  curtains ;  yea  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  the  swallow  are  my 
brethren^: — ^but  still  I  am  a  bird,  though  but  a  bird  of  the  earth. 
"  Monarch  of  our  kind,  I  am  a  bird,  even  as  thou ;  and  I  have 
shed  plumes,  which  have  added  beauty  to  the  beautiful,  and  grace 
to  terror,  waving  over  the  maiden's  brow  and  on  the  helmed  head 
of  the  war-chief;  and  majesty  to  grief,  drooping  o'er  the  car  of 
doath!" 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  HAOKET .» 
lb.  p.  8. 

Yet  he  would  often  dkpnte  the  neoessity  of  a  eountrj  Hying  for  a  London 
miniflter  to  retire  to  in  hot  summer  time,  out  of  the  sepulohnd  air  of  a 
diurehyard,  where  moet  of  tbem  are  housed  in  the  city,  and  found  for  his 
own  part  that  by  Whitsuntide  he  did  rui  anhelare,  and  unless  he  took  fresh 
air  in  the  Taeation,  he  was  stopt  in  his  lungs  and  could  not  speak  clear  after 
Michafilmaa. 

A  plausible  reason  certainly  why  A.  and  B.  should  ooeasionally 
change  postS;  but  a  veiy  weak  one,  methinks,  for  A.'s  having  both 
livings  all  the  year  through. 

lb.  pp.  42,  43. 

The  bishop  was  an  enemy  to  all  separation  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  their  bypoeriiy  he  thought  superlative  that  allowed  the  doctrine,  and 
yet  would  separate  for  mislike  of  the  discipline.  «  «  •  And  therefore 
he  wished  that  as  of  old  all  kings  and  other  Christians  subscribed  to  the 
Conciliary  Decrees,  so  now  a  law  might  pass  that  all  justices  of  peace  should 
do  so  in  England,  and  then  they  would  be  more  careful  to  pipish  the  de- 
pravers of  Church  Orders. 

The  little  or  no  effect  of  recent  experience  and  sufierings  still 
more  recent,  in  curing  the  mania  of  persecutioi^!  How  was  it 
possible  that  a  man  like  Bishop  Hacket  should  not  have  seen 
that  if  separation  on  account  of  the  imposition  of  things  by  him- 
self admitted  to  be  indifferent,  and  as  such  justified,  was  criminal 
in  those  who  did  not  think  them  indifierent,-r-how  doubly  crimi- 
nal must  the  imposition  have  been^  and  how  tenfold  criminal  the 
perseverance  in  occasioning  separation ;  how  guilty  the  imprison- 
ing, impoverishing,  driving  into  wildernesses  their  Christian 
brethren  for  admitted  indifierentials  in  direct  contCTEipt  of  St. 
Paul's  positive  command  to  the  contrary  ! 

HACKET8  SERMONS. 

Serm.  I.  Luke  ii.  7. 

Moreover  as  the  woman  Mary  did  bring  forth  the  son  who  bruised  the 
serpent's  head,  which  brought  sin  into  the  world  by  the  woman  E^e,  so  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  occasion  of  grace  as  the  Virgin  Eve  was  the  cause  of 
damnation.  Eve  had  not  known  Adam  as  yet  when  she  was  beguiled  and 
seduced  the  man ;  so  Mary,  <&c. 

*  By  Thomas  Flume.    Folio,  UlQ^—M 
VOL  V.  F  r^  T 
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A  Rabbinical  fable  or  gloss  on  Gen.  iii.  I.     Hacket  is  ofien- 
sively  fond  of  these  worse  than  silly  vanities, 
lb.  p.  5. 

Th&  nuve  to  iUastrate  thiB,  you  must  know  that  there  waa  a  twofold  root 
or  foundation  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  their  temporal  being :  Abraham 
was  tiie  root  of  the  people ;  the  kingdom  was  rent  from  Saul,  and  therefore 
David  waa  the  root  of  the  kingdom ;  among  all  the  kings  in  the  pedigree 
none  but  he  hath  the  name ;  and  Jesse  begat  David  the  king,  and  David 
the  king  begat  Solomon ;  and  therefore  so  often  as  Gk>d  did  profess  to  spare 
the  people,  though  he  were  angry,  he  says  he  would  do  it  for  Abraham's 
sake :  so  often  as  he  professeth  to  spare  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  he  says  he 
would  do  it  for  his  servant  David's  sake ;  so  that  ratume  radieU^  as  Abra- 
ham and  David  are  roots  of  the  people  and  kingdom,  especially  Christ  is 
called  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham. 

A  valuable  remark,  and  confirmative  of  my  convictions  respect^ 
ing  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  namely,  that  whatever  was  or- 
dained for  them  as  AbrahamicUs  is  not  repealed  by  Christianity, 
but  only  what  appertained  to  the  republic,  kingdom,  or  state. 
The  modem  conversions  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  face  of 
Grod's  commands. 

lb.  * 

I  come  to  the  third  strange  condition  of  the  birth ;  it  waa  without  travel, 
or  the  pangs-  of  woman,  as  I  will  show  you  out  of  these  words ;  fasciu  in- 
vdmt,  that  the  wrapt  him  in  twaddling  clouts,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger* 
Tpta  genitrixfuit  ohstetriz,  says  St.  Cyprian.  Mary  was  both  the  mother 
and  Ihe  midwife  of  the  child ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  think  that  the  weak  hand 
of  the  woman  could  fi&cilitate  the  work  which  was  g^ded  only  by  the  miracu 
louB  hand  of  God  The  Virgin  conceived  our  Lord  without  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  she  had  not  the  pangs  and  travail  of  woman  upon  her, 
she  brought  him  forth  without  the  curse  of  the  flesh.  These  be  the  Fathers' 
comparisons.  As  bees  draw  honey  from  the  flower  without  offending  it,  as 
Eve  was  taken  out  of  Adam's  side  without  any  grief  to  him,  as  a  sprig 
issues  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  the  sparkling  light  from  the  brightness 
of  the  star,  such  ease  was  it  to  Mary  to  bring  forth  her  first-bom  son ;  and 
therefore  having  no  weakness  in  her  body,  feeling  no  want  of  vigor,  she 
did  not  deliver  him  to  any  profwe  hand  to  be  drest,  but  by  a  special  ability, 
above  all  that  are  newly  delivered,  she  wrapt  him  in  swaddling  clouts. 
Oratfida,  aed  non  gravahatur ;  she  had  a  burden  in  her  womb,  before  she 
was  delivered,  and  yet  she  was  not  burdened  for  her  journey  which  she 
took  so  instantly  before  the  time  of  the  child's  birth.  From  Nazareth  to 
Bethlem  was  above  forty  miles,  and  yet  she  suffered  it  without  weariness  or 
complaint,  for  such  was  the  power  of  the  Bab0,  that  rather  he  did  support 
the  Mother's  weakness  than  was  supported ;  and  as  he  lighted  his  Mother's 
traTcl  by  the  way  from  Nasareth  to  Bethlem  that  it  was  not  tedious  to  her 
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lender  age,  so  he  took  away  all  her  dolor  and  imbecQity  from  her  trayailin 
ohild-birth,  and  therefore  </i«  terapt  him  in  twaddling  elauiB, 

A  very  difierent  paragraph  indeed,  and  quite  on  the  cross-road 
to  Roye  !  It  really  makes  me  melancholy ;  but  it  is  one  of  a 
thousand  instances  of  the  influence  of  Patristic  learning,  by  which 
the  Heformers  of  the  Latin  Church  were  distinguished  from  the 
renovators  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  strict  Protestants  were  jealous  of  the 
hacksliding  of  the  Arminian  prelatical  clergy  and  of  Laud  their 
leader,  when  so  strict  a  Calvinist  as  Bishop  Hacket  could  trick 
himself  up  in  such  fantastic  rags  and  lappets  of  Popish  monkery  ! 
—could  skewer  such  frippery  patches,  cribbed  from  the  tiring- 
room  of  Bomish  Parthenolatry,  on  the  sober  gown  and  cassock  of 
a  Reformed  and  Scriptural  Church ! 

lb.  p.  7. 

Bnt  to  say  the  truth,  was  he  not  safer  among  the  beasts  than  he  oonld  be 
elsewhere  in  all  the  town  of  Bethlem  ?  His  enemies  perehanee  would  say 
nnto  him,  as  Jael  did  to  Sisera,  Turn  in,  turn  m,  my  Ltfrd^  when  she  pur- 
posed to  kill  him ;  as  the  men  of  Eeilah  made  a  &ir  show  to  give  David  all 
courteous  hospitality,  but  the  issue  would  prove,  if  Qod  had  not  blessed 
him,  that  they  meant  t&  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul  that  sought  his 
blood.  So  there  was  no  trusting  of  the  Bethlemites.  "Who  knows,  but 
that  they  would  have  prevented  Judas,  and  betrayed  him  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  unto  Herod  f  More  humanity  is  to  be  expected  from  the  beasts 
than  from  some  men,  and  therefore  the  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

Did  not  the  life  of  Archbishop  Williams  prove  otherwise,  I 
should  have  inferred  from  these  Sermons  that  Hacket  from  his 
first  boyhood  )iad  been  used  to  make  themes,  epigrams,  copies  of 
verses,  and  the  like,  on  all  the  Sunday  feasts  and  festivals  of  the 
Church ;  had  found  abundant  nourishment  for  this  humor  of 
points,  quirks,  and  quiddities  in  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and 
gloflsers  ;  and  remained  a,  junior  soph  all  his  life  long.  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say  :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  triflingness,  a 
showman's  or  reUque-hawker's  gossip,  that  stands  in  oflensive 
contrast  with  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ministerial  office  ;  as  if  a  preacher  having  chosen  the 
Prophets  ibr  his  theme  should  entertain  his  congregatH)n  by  ex- 
hibiting a  traditional  shaving-rag  of  Isaiah's  with  the  Prophet's 
stubble  hair  on  the  dried  soap-sud.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  innocency  in  it,  a  security  of  faith,  a  fulness  evinced 
in  the  play  and  plash  of  its  overflowing,  that  at  other  times 
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give  one  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  as  the  oght  of  blackberry  bushes 
and  children's  handkerchief-gardens  on  the  slopes  of  a  rampart, 
the  promenade  of  some  peaceful  old  town,  that  stood  the  last  siege 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  I 

lb.  Serm.  II.  Luke  ii.  8.  * 

Tiberias  propoimded  his  mind  to  the  eeoate  of  Rome,  that  Christ,  the 
great  prophet  in  Jewry,  should  be  had  in  the  same  hooat  with  the  other 
gods  which  they  worshiped  in  the  Capitol  The  motion  did  not  please 
them,  says  Eusebius ;  and  this  was  all  the  £fiult,  because  he  was  a  god  not 
of  their  own,  but  of  Tiberius'  invention. 

Here,  I  own,  the  negative  evidence  of  the  silence  of  Seneca 
and  Suetonius — above  all,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny — outweigh  in  my 
mind  the  positive  testimony  of  Eusebius,  which  rested,  I  suspect, 
on  the  same  ground  with  the  letters  of  Pohtius  Pilate,  so  boldly 
appealed  to  by  Tertullian.* 

lb.  Serm.  III.  Luke  ii.  9. 

But  our  bodies  shall  revive  out  of  that  dust  into  which  they  were  dis- 
solved,  and  live  forever  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 

I  never  could  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  coRtinuance  and  catho- 
licity of  this  strange  Egyptian  tenet  in  the  very  face  of  St.  Paul's 
indignant.  Thou  fool!  not  that,  ice.  1  have  at  times  almost 
been  tempted  to  conjecture  that  Paul  taught  a  di^rent  doctrine 
from  the  Palestine  disciples  on  this  point,  and  that  the  Church 
preferred  the  sensuous  and  therefore  more  popular  belief  of  the 
Evangelists'  xaid  oAgxa  to  the  more  intelligible  faith  of  the 
spiritual  sage  of  the  other  Athens  ;  for  so  Tarsus  was  called. 

And  was  there  no  symptom  of  a  commencing  relapse  to  the 
errors  of  that  Church  which  had  equalled  the  traditions  of  men, 
yea,  the  dreams  of  phantasts,  with  the  revelations  of  God,  when 
a  chosen  elder  with  the  law  of  truth  before  him,  and  professing 
to  divide  and  distribute  the  bread  of  life,  could,  paragraph  afler 
paragraph,  place  such  unwholesome  vanities  as  these  before  his 
flock,  without  even  a  hint  which  migjit  apprise  them  that  the 
gew-gaw  comfits  were  not  part  of  the  manna  from  heaven  ?  All 
this  superstitious  trash  about  angels,  which  the  Jews  learned 
from  the  Persian  legends,  asserted  as  confidently  as  if  Hacket  had 
translated  it  word  for  word  from  one  of  the  four  Gospels  !     Sal- 

*  Ea  omnia  super  ChriUo  Pilaiw^  et  ipse  jam  pro  8tta  eonseienSia  Chrii- 
HanttSy  Casari  twn  Tiberio  nttntiavit.  Apologet.  ii  624.  See  the  acoount 
in  Eosefatus.    Hist.  £oeL  ii.  2.^£cL 
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masiuB,  if  I  mistake  not,  fittpposee  the  original  word  to  hare  jbeen 
bachelors,  young  unmarried  men.  Others  interpret  angels  as 
meaning  the  bishop  and  elders  of  the  Church.  More  probably  it 
was  a  proverbial  expression  derived  from  the  Cherubim  in  the 
Temple  :  something  as  the  country  folks  used  to  say  to  children, 
Take  care,  the  Fairies  will  hear  you  !  It  was  a  common  notion 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  that  their  angels  were 
employed  in  carrying  up  their  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God.  Of 
course  they  must  have  been  in  special  attendance  in  a  house  of 
prayer. 

Afler  much  search  and  much  thought  on  the  subject  of  angels 
as  a  diverse  kind  of  finite  beings,  I  find  no  sufficing  reason  to  hold 
it  for  a  revealed  doctrine,  and  if  not  revealed  it  is  assuredly  no 
truth  of  philosophy,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  can 
conceive  but  three  kinds ;  1.  the  infinite  reason ;  2.  the  finite 
rational ;  and  3.  the  finite  irrational — ^that  is,  God,  man,  and  beast. 
What  indeed,,  even  for  the  vulgar,  is  or  can  an  archangel  be  but 
a  man  with  wings,  better  or  worse  than  the  wingless  species, 
according  as  the  feathers  are  white  or  black  ?  I  would  that  the 
word  had  been  translated  instead  of  Angliciased  in  our  English 
Bible. 

The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  Hacket's  sweetest  passages. 
It  is  really  a  beautiful  little  hymn. 

By  this  it  appears  how  suitably  a  beam  of  admirable  light  did  concur  in 
the  angels*  message  to  set  out  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  I  beseech 
you  obeerve, — aU  you  that  would  keep  a  good  Ohristmas  as  you  ought, — 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  best  celebration  of  his  Son's  nativity ;  and  all 
your  pastimes  and  mirth  (which  I  disallow  not,  but  rather  commend  in 
moderate  use)  must  so  be  managed,  without  riot,  without  surfeiting,  with- 
out excessive  gaming,  without  pride  and  vain  pomp,  in  harmlessness,  in 
sobriety,  as  if  the  glory  of  the  Lord  were  round  about  us.  Christ  was  bom 
to  save  them  that  were  lost ;  but  frequently  you  abuse  his  nativity  with  so 
many  vices,  such  disordered  outrages,  that  you  make  this  happy  time  an 
occasion  for  your  loss  rather  than  for  your  salvation.  Praise  him  in  the 
congregation  of  the  people  I  praise  him  in  your  inward  heart  I  praise  him 
with  the  sanctity  of  your  life !  praise  him  in  your  charity  to  them  that 
need  and  are  in  want !  This  is  the  glory  of  God  shining  round,  and  the 
most  Christian  solemnizixig  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

SERMONS  ON   THE   TEMPTATION. 

As  the  Temptation  is  found  in  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Hark,  and  Luke,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  Prot^evangdion, 
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or  oiiginal  Gospel ; — ^firotn  the  Apostles,  therefore,  it  most  have 
come,  aud  from  some  or  all  who  had  heard  the  accomit  from  our 
Lord  himself.  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  it  ?  To  con- 
fute the  whims  and  superstitious  nugacities  of  these  Sermons, 
and  the  hundred  other  comments  and  interpretations  efusdem 
farifue,  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  time.  Yet  some  meaning,  and 
that  worthy  of  Christ,  it  must  have  had.  ^  The  struggle  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  evil  principle,  first,  to  force  his  way  and  com- 
pel belief  by  a  succession  of  miracles,  disjoined  from  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose, — ^miracles  for  miracles'  sake  ; — second,  doubts 
of  his  Messianic  character  and  divinity,  and  temptations  to  try  it 
by  some  ordeal  at  the  risk  of  certain  death  ; — ^third,  to  interpret  ' 
his  mission,  as  his  countrymen  generally  did,  to  be  one  of  conquest 
and  royalty  ; — ^these  perhaps — but  I  am  lost  in  doubt. 

IV.   SERMON   ON   THE    TRANSFIGURATION.      LUXE   DC.  33. 

IcouldtoUh  that  my  self  were  cueursed  from  Chriatfor  imy  hrethrenj  my 
kinsmen  according  to  theJUsh.    Rom.  iz.  8. 

St.  Paul  does  not  say,  "  I  would  desire  to  be  accursed,"  nor 
does  he  speak  of  any  deliberated  result  of  his  consideration  ;  but 
represents  a  transient  passion  of  his  soul,  an  actual  but  undeter- 
mined impulse, — an  impulse  existing  in  and  for  itself  in  the 
moment  of  its  ebullience,  and  not  completed  by  an  act  and  con- 
firmation of  the  will, — as  a  striking  proof  of  the  exceeding  in- 
terest which  he  continued  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  his  country- 
men. His  heart  so  swelled  with  love  and  compassion  for  them, 
that  if  it  were  possible,  if  reason  and  conscience  permitted  it, 
*  Methinks,'  says  he,  *  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed, 
if  so  they  might  be  saved.'  Might  not  a  mother,  figuring  to  her- 
self as  possible  and  existing  an  impossible  or  not  existing  remedy 
for  a  dying  child,  exclaim,  '  Oh,  I  could  fiy  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  to  procure  itj'  Let  it  not  be  irreverent,  if  I  refer  to  the  fine 
passage  in  Shakspeare — ^Hotspur's  rapture-like  reverie-— so  often 
ridiculed  by  shallow  wits.  In  great  passion,  the  crust  opakcof 
present  and.  existing  weakness  and  boundedness  is,  as  it  were, 
fused  and  vitrified  for  the  moment,  and  through  the  transparency 
the  soul,  catching  a  gleam  of  the  infinity  of  the  potential  in  the 
will  of  man,  reads  the  future  for  the  present.  Peicy  is  wrapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  physical  might  inherent  in  the  concen- 
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trated  will ;  the  inspired  Apostle  in  the  sadden  sense  of  the 
depth  of  its  moral  strength. 

I.    SERMON   ON   THE   RESURRECTION.      ACTS   n.    4. 

Tliirdly,  the  neceasity  of  it:  for  it  unit  not  potsibh  thai  he  »hould  be  hol-^ 
i/tnofSealK 

One  great  error  of  textual  divines  is  their  inadvertence  to  the 
dates,  occasion,  ohject  and  circumstances,  at  and  under  which  the 
words  were  written  or  spoken.  Thus  the  simple  assertion  of  one 
or  two  facts  introductory  to  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  taken  as  comprising  or  constituting  the  Christian  religion  itself. 
Hence  the  disproportionate  weight  laid  on  the  simple  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  detached  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Redemption. 

lb. 

St  Austin  says,  that  TuUy,  in  his  8  l\h.  de  Republiea,  dispated  agaioBt 
the  reimiting  .of  boqI  and  body.  Bis  argomeiit  was,  To  what  end  f  Where 
should  they  remain  together  ?  For  a  body  can  not  be  aBsumed  into  heaven. 
I  believe  Gk>d  eaosed  those  famous  monimients  of  his  wit  to  perish,  because 
of  such  impious  opinions  wherewith  they  were -farced 

I  believe,  however,  that  these  books  have  recently  themselves 
enjoyed  a  resurrection  by  the  labor  of  Angelo  Mai.* 
lb. 

And  let  any  equal  auditor  judge  if  Job  were  not  an  Anti-SodniAn ;  Job 
xiz.  26.  JTiitiffh  after  my  ekin  toorme  destroy  thU  body,  yet  in  my  fteek 
ehall  1  eee  Ood,  toham  I  ehall  behold  for  myedf  and  mine  eyet  ihall  see,  and 
not  another. 

This  text  rightly  rendered  is  perhaps  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
but  may  refer  to  the  dire  cutaneous  disease  with  which  Job  was 
afflicted.  It  may  be  merely  an  expression  of  Job's  confidence  of 
his  being  justified  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  in  this  life.t 

In  the  whole  wide  range  of  theological  mirabUiay  I  know  none 
stranger  than  the  general  agreement  of  orthodox  divines  to  forget 
to  ask  themselves  what  they  precisely  meant  by  the  word  *  body.* 
Our  Lord's  and  St.  Paul's  meaning  is  evident  enough,  that  is,  the 
personality. 

*  See  J/;  7!  Oiceronie  de  Repvhliea  qua  supersunt.    Zett,  Stuttgardt, 

t  Seeei^tf.— JKi 
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lb. 

St  OhrjBOstom^s  jadgment  upon  it  {having  looted  the  paini  of  death)  i% 
that  when  Christ  came  out  of  the  grave,  death  itself  was  delivered  from 
pain  and  aaxiet  j— wdtxe  xar^ow  abrdv  ^avaroc,  Koi  rd  detvd  Bncufx^'  Peath 
knew  it  held  him  captive  whom  it  ought  not  to  have  seized  upon,  and  there- 
fore it  suffered  torments  like  a  woman  in  travail  till  it  had  given  him  up 
again.  Thus  he.  But  the  Scripture  elsewhere  testifies,  that  death  was  put 
to  sorrow  because  it  had  lost  its  sting,  rather  than  released  from  sorrow  by 
our  Saviour's  resurrectioa 

Most  noticeable  !  See  the  influence  of  the  Banonnding  xnyrio- 
theism  in  the  dea  Mors  ! 

lb. 

Let  any  competent  judge  read  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  and  then  these  Sermons,  and  so  measure  the  stultifying, 
nugifying  effect  of  a  blind  and  uncritical  study  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  exclusive  prepossession  in  favor  of  their  authority  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  Church  dignitaries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 


HACEETS  LIFE  OF  LORD  KEEPER  WIUJAMa* 

Prudence  installed  as  virtue,  instead  of  being  employed  as  one 
of  her  indispensable  handmaids,  and  the  products  of  this  exem- 
plified and  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  as  a 
work,  I  could  warmly  recommend  to  my  dearest  Hartley.  Williams 
was  a  man  bred  up  to  the  determination  of  being  righteous,  both 
honorably  striving  and  selfishly  ambitious,  but  all  within  the 
bounds  and  permission  of  the  law,  the  reigning  system  of  casuis- 
try ;  in  short,  an  egotist  in  morals,  and  a  worldling  in  impulses 
and  motives.  And  yet  by  pride  and  by  innate  nobleness  of  nature 
munificent  and  benevolent,  with  all  the  negative  virtues  of  tem- 
perance, chastity,  and  the  like, — ^take  this  man  on  his  road  to  his 
own  worldly  aggrandizement.  Winding  his  way  through  a  grove 
of  powerful  rogues,  by  flattery,  professions  of  devoted  attachment, 
and  by  actual  and  zealous  as  well  as  able  services,  and  at  length 
becoming  in  fact  nearly  as  great  a  knave  as  the  knaves  (Duke  of 
Buckingham  for  example)  whose  favor  and  support  he  had  been 
conciliating, — ^till  at  last  in  some  dilemma,  some  strait  between 
conscience  and  fear,  and  increased  confidence  in  his  own  pohtical 
strength,  he  opposes  or  hesitates  to  further  some  too  foolish  or 

•  Folia  1698.— JRi 
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wicked  project  of  his 'patron  knave,  or  afBronts  his  pride  by  oean- 
Belling  a  difierent  oourse  (not  a  leas  wicked,  bat  one  more  profi- 
table and  conducive  to  bis  Grace's  elevation)  ; — and  tben  is 
floored  or  cmsbed  by  bim,  and  falls  unknown  and  unpitied. 
Sucb  was  tbat  truly  wonderful  scholar  and  statesman,  Arch- 
bishop Williams. 
Part  i.  8.  61. 

*  And  God  forbid  that  any  other  oourBe  should  be  attempted.  For  this 
liberty  was  settled  on  the  subject,  with  such  imprecations  upon  the  infrin- 
gers, that  if  they  should  remoye  these  great  landmarks,  they  most  look  for 
vengeance,  as  if  entailed  by  public  vows  on  them  and  their  posterity. 
These  were  the  Dean's  instructions,  Ac. 

He  deserves  great  credit  for  them.     They  put  him  in  strong 
contrast  with  Land, 
lb.  s.  80. 

llius  for  them  both  together  he  solicits : — My  most  noUe  lord,  what  tme 
applaiise  and  admiration  the  King  and  your  HontMr  have  gained,  dke. 

All  this  we,  in  the  year  1833,  should  call  abject  and  base  ;  but 
was  it  so  in  Bishop  Williams  ?  In  the  history  of  the  morality  of 
a  people,  prudence,  yea  cunning,  is  the  earliest  form  of  virtue. 
This  is  expressed  in  Jacob,  and  in  Ulysses  khS.  all  the  most  an- 
cient fables.  It  will  reqtiire  the  true  philosophic  calm  and  se- 
renity to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  character  of  the  morality 
of  our  great  men  from  Henry  YIII.  to  the  close  of  James  I., — 
nvUum  numen  abest,  si  sU  prudential — and  of  those  of  Charles 
1.  to  the  Bestoration     The  diferenoe  almost  amounts  to  contrast. 

lb.  s.  81-2. 

How  is  it  that  any  deeply-read  historian  should  not  see  how 
imperfect  and  precarious  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  were  during 
this  period ;  or,  seeing  it,  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  patriots  under 
Charles  I.  ?  The  truth  is,  that  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (to 
go  no  farther  backward),  there  was  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
people  at  large,  which  aU  our  kings  in  their  senses  were  cautious 
not  to  awaken  by  too  rudely  treading  on  it ;  but  for  individuals 
as  such,  there  was  none  till  the  conflict  with  the  Stuarts. 

lb.  s.  84. 

Of  such  a  conclusion  of  state,  ^[na  aliqwmdo  incognita,  mnperjusta,  <&& 

This  pervei^ion  of  words  respecting  the  decrees  of  Providence 
to  the  eaprices  of  James  and  his  beslobbered  minion  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham,  is  somewhat  nearer  to  blasphemy  than  eyen  the 
euphuism  of  the  age  can  excuse. 

lb.  s.  85. 

tuusj  O  Jacohe^  quod  optas 

JSgplerare  labor,  mihijuesa  capeuerefcu  etL 

In  our  times  this  would  be  pedantic  wit :  in  the  days  of  James 
I.,  and  in  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Williams  it  was  witty  pedan- 
try. 

lb.  s.  89. 

He  that  doth  much  in  a  short  life  products  his  mortality. 

'  Products'  for  '  produces  ;*  that  is,  lengthens  out,  tU  apud 
geometros.     But  why  Hacket  did  not  say  '  prolongs/  I  know  not. 

lb. 

See  what  a  globe  of  light  there  is  ia  natural  reason,  which  is  the  same  in 
eyery  man :  but  when  it  takes  well,  and  riseth  to  perfectioD,  it  is  called 
wisdom  in  a  few. 

The  good  affirming  itself — (the  will,  I  am) — ^begetteth  the 
true,  and  wisdom  is  the  spirit  proceeding.  But  in  the  popular 
acceptation,  common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is  what  the 
world  calls  wisdom. 

lb.  s.  92.        • 

A  well-flpirited  clause,  and  agreeable  to  holy  assurance,  that  truth  is 
more  like  to  win  than  loye.  Could  the  light  of  such  a  Gospel  as  we  profess 
be  eclipsed  with  the  interposition  of  a  single  marriage  f 

And  yet  Hacket  must  have  lived  to  see  the  practical  confuta- 
tion of  this  shallow  Gnathonism  in  the  result  of  the  marriage 
with  the  Papist  Henrietta  of  France  ! 

lb.  s.  96. 

*'  Floud,"  says  the  Lord  Keeper,  **  since  I  am  no  Bishop  in  your  opinion,  I 
will  be  no  Bishop  to  you." 

I  see  the  wit  of  this  speech  ;  but  the  wisdom,  the  Christianity, 
the  beseemingness  of  it  in  a  Judge  and  a  Bishop, — ^what  am  I  to 
say  of  that  ? 

lb. 

And  after  the  period  of  his  presidency  (of  the  Star  Chamber),  it  is  too 
well  known  how  tar  the  enhancements  were  stretched  Bui  the  wringing 
of  the  note  bringeth  forth  blood.    Prov.  80-88. 

We  may  learn  from  this  and  fifty  other  passaged,  that  it  did  not 
require  the  factious  prejudices  of  Prynne  or  Burton  to  look  with 
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avenion  on  the  proceedings  of  Laud.  Bishop  Hacket  was  as  hot 
a  royalist  as  a  loyal  Englishman  could  he,  yet  Laud  was  aUti 
nimis,  * 

lb.  s.  97. 

Kev  stars  haye  appeared  and  Yaniahed :  the  ancient  asteriaoM  remain ; 
there's  not  an  old  star  missing. 

If  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have  been  old.  This,  there- 
fore, like  many  of  Lord  Bacon's  illustrations,  has  more  wit  than 
meaning.  But  it  is  a  good  trick  of  rhetoric.  The  vividness  of 
the  image,  per  se,  makes  men  overlook  the  imperfection  of  the 
simile.  "You  see  my  hand,  the  hand  of  a  poor,  puny  fellow- 
mortal  ;  and  will  you  pretend  not  to  see  the  hand  of  Providenoe 
in  this  business  ?  He  who  sees  a  mouse  must  be  wilfully  blind 
if  he  does  not  see  an  elephant !'' 

lb.  s.  100. 

The  error  of  the  first  James, — ^an  ever  well-intending,  weU- 
resolving,  but,  alas  !  ill-peribrming  monarch,  a  kind-hearted,  af- 
fectionate, and  fondling  old  man,  really  and  extensively  learned, 
yea,  and  as  far  as  quick  wit  and  a  shrewd  judgment  go  to  the 
making  up  of  wisdom,  wise  in  his  generation,  and  a  pedant  by 
the  right  of  pedantry,  conceded  at  that  time  to  all  men  of  learn- 
ing (Bacon  for  example) — ^his  error,  I  say,  consisted  in  the  notion, 
that  because  the  stalk  and  foliage  were  originally  contained  in  the 
seed,  and  were  derived  from  it,  therefore  they  remained  so  in  point 
of  right  af\er  their  evolution.  The  kingly  power  was  the  seed  ; 
*  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  municipal  charters  and  privileges 
the  stock  of  foliage ;  the  unity  of  the  realm,  or  what  we  mean  by 
the  constitution,  is  the  root.  Meanwhile  the  seed  is  gone,  and 
reappears  as  the  crown  and  glorious  flower  of  the  plant.  But 
James,  in  my  honest  judgment,  was  an  angel  compared  with  his 
son  and  grandsons.  As  Williams  to  Laud,  so  James  I.  was  to 
Charles  I. 

lb. 

Restraint  is  not  a  medicine  to  core  epidemical  diseases. 

A  most  judicious  remark. 

lb.  a  103. 

The  least  conniyanoe  in  the  world  towards  the  person  of  a  Papist 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  this  illegal  or  prceter-Ugol  and  desultory 
toleration  by  connivance  at  partioular  cases — ^this  precaiioiis  de- 
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pending  on  the  momentary  mood  of  the  King,  and  this  in  a  ttretch 
of  a  questioned  prerogative— oould  neither  satisfy  nor  conciliate 
the  Boman  Catholic  potentates  abroad,  but  was  sure  to  oflend 
and  alarm  the  Protestants  at  home.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unfair  as  well  as  unwise  to  censure  the  men  of  an  age  for  want 
of  that  which  was  above  their  age.  The  true  principle,  much 
more  the  practicable  rules,  of  toleration  were  in  James's  time  ob- 
scure to  the  wisest ;  but  by  the  many,  laity  no  less  than  clergy, 
would  have  been  denounced  as  soul-murder  and  disguised 
atheism.  In  fact — and  a  melancholy  fact  it  is — ^toleration  then 
first  becomes  practicable  when  indifierence  has  deprived  it  of  all 
merit  In  the  same  spirit  I  excuse  the  opposite  jparty,  the  Puri- 
tans and  Papaphobists. 

lb.  s.  104. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  passions  of  James's  age 
would  allow  of  l^s  wise  distinction  between  Papists,  the  intrigu- 
ing restless  partisans  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  simple  Eoman 
Catholics,  who  preferred  the  mumpsimus  of  their  grandsires  to 
the  corrected  sumpsimtis  of  the  Reformation.  But  that  in  our 
age  this  distinction  should  have  been  neglected  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill ! 

lb.  s.  105. 

But  this  inviBible  eontiBtory  BhaU  be  oonfosedly  diffused  over  all  the  king- 
dom,  that  many  of  the  suljeote  shall,  to  the  intoleraUe  ezhaostiDg  of  the 
wealth  of  the  realm,  pay  doable  tithes,  double  offerings,  double  fees,  in  re- 
gard of  their  doable  consistory.  And  if  Ireland  be  so  poor  as  it  is  sug- 
gested, I  hold,  under  oorreotion,  that  this  inyisible  oonsistory  is  the  princi-  * 
pal  cause  of  the  exhausting  thereo£ 

A  memorable  remark  on  the. evil  of  the  double  priesthood  in 
Ireland. 

lb. 

Dr.  Bishop,  the  new  Bishop  of  Chaloedon,  is  to  come  to  London  privately, 
and  I  am  much  troubled  at  it,  not  knowing  what  to  advise  his  majesty  as 
things  stand  at  this  present  If  jou  were  shipped  with  the  Iniiinta,  the 
only  counsel  were  to  let  the  judges  prooeed  with  him  presently ;  hang  him 
cat  of  the  way,  and  the  King  to  blame  my  lord  of  Canterbury  or  myself 
for  it 

Striking  instance  and  illustration  of  the  tricksy  policy  which  in 
the  seventeenth  century  passed  for  state  wisdom  even  with  the 
comparatively  wise.  But  there  must^be  a  Ulysses  before  there 
can  be  an  Aristides  and  Phocion. 
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Poor  King  James's  main  errors  arose  out  of  his  saperstitious 
notions  of  a  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  king. 
Hence  he  would  be  a  sacred  person,  though  in  all  other  respects 
he  might  be  a  very  devil.  Hence  his  yearning  for  the  Spanish 
match ;  and  the  ill  efiects  of  his  toleration  became  rightly  attrib- 
uted by  his  subjects  to  foreign  influence,  as  being  against  his 
ovm  acknowledged  principle,  not  on  a  principle. 

lb.  s.  107. 

I  have  at  times  played  with  the  thought,  that  our  bishoprics, 
like  most  af  our  college  fellowships,  might  advantageously  be  con- 
fined to  single  men,  if  only  it  were  openly  declared  to  be  on 
gioimd  of  public  expediency,  and  on  no  supposed  moral  superior- 
ity of  the  single  state. 

lb.  B.  106. 

That  s  rector  or  vicar  had  not  only  an  office  in  the  church,  bat  a  freehold 
tor  life^  by  the  common  law,  in  hk  benefice. 

0  !  if  Archbishop  Williams  had  but  seen  in  a  clear  point  of 
view  what  he  indistinctly  aima  at — ^the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  nationality  and  its  trustees  and  holders,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  its  ministers.* 

lb.  s.  111. 

X  will  represent  him  (the  archbishop  of  Spalato)  in  a  line  or  two,  that  he 
was  as  indifferent,  or  rather  dissolate,  in  practice  as  in  opinion.  For  in  the 
same  chapter,  art  86,  this  is  his  Nioolaitan  doctrine : — A  plufalitate  vxo- 
rum  natura  httmana  nofi  abhorrett  imofortaste  neque  ah  earum  communi- 
tate. 

How  80  ?  The  words  mean  only  that  the  human  animal  is  not 
withholden  by  any  natural  instinct  from  plurality  or  even  com- 
munity of  females.  It  is  not  asserted,  that  reason  and  revelation 
do  not  forbid  both  the  one  and  the  other,  or  that  man  unwith- 
holden  would  not  be  a  Yahoo,  morally  inferior  to  the  swallow. 
The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  natwra,  not  on  humana.  Human- 
ity forbids  plural  and  promiscuous  intercourse,  not  however  by 
the  animal  nature  of  man,  but  by  the  reason  and  religion  that 
constitute  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

lb.  s.  112. 

Bat  being  thrown  oat  into  banishment,  and  hnnted  to  be  destroyed  as  a 
partridge  in  the  moxmtain,  he  subscribed  agahist  his  own  hand,  which  yet 

*  See  the  Church  and  State.— ^ 
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did  not  prejudice  Athanaaiiu  hia  innooeQcy: — rd  ydp  U  poffdvctv  irapd  liiv 
k^  dpx^C  yvufajv  yiyvofieva,  Tq€ra  oi  tQv  ^PriOivroVy  dXXdi  tuv  paaavtj^bv' 

I  have  ever  said  this  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  I  regret  his  recanta- 
tion as  one  of  the  cruelties  suUered  by  him,  and  always  see  the 
guilt  Byiag  off  from  him  and  settling  on  his  persecutors. 

lb.  s.  151. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  his  Highnese  having  admitted  nothing  in  these 
oaUiB  or  artides,  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true,  or  the  equalizing  or 
authorizing  'of  the  other,  religion,  but  contained  himself  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  penal  statutes  and  connivances,  wherein  the  state  hath  ever  chal- 
lenged and  usurped  a  directing  power,  dEC. 

Three  points  seem  wanting  to  render  the  Lord  Keeper's  argu- 
ment air-tight; — 1.  The  proof  that  a  king  of  England  even  then 
had  a  right  to  dispense,  not  with  the  execution  in  individual  cases 
of  the  laws,  but  with  the  laws  themselves  in  omnejuturutn  ; 
that  is,  to  repeal  laws  by  his  own  act ; — 2.  the  proof  that  such 
a  tooth-and-talon  drawing  of  the  laws  did  not  endanger  the  equal- 
izing and  final  mastery  of  the  unlawful  religion ; — 3.  the  utter 
want  of  all  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  In 
short,  it  is  pardonable  in  Hacket,  but  would  be  contemptible  in 
any  other  person,  not  to  see  this  advice  of  the  Lord  Kieeper's  as  a 
black  blotch  in  his  character,  both  as  a  Protestant  Bishop  and  as 
a  councillor  of  state  m  a  free  and  Protestant  country. 

lb.  s.  152. 

Tet  opinions  were  so  various,  that  some  spread  it  for  a  £Etme,  that,  Ae. 

Was  it  not  required  of — ^at  all  events  usual  for — all  present  at 
a  Council  to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  act  of  the  majority  ? 
There  is  a  modern,  case  in  point,  I  think,  that  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  signature  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 

lb.  s.  164. 

For  to  forbid  judges  against  their  oath,  and  justioes  of  peace  (sworn  like- 
wise), not  to  execute  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  thing  unprecedented  in  this 
kingdom.  Durus  9ermo,  a  harsh  and  bitter  pill  to  be  digested  upon  a  sudden, 
and  without  some  preparation. 

What  a  fine  India-rubber  conscience  Hacket,  as  well  as  his 
patron,  must  have  had !  •  Policy  with  innocency,'  *  cunning  with 
conscience,'  lead  up  the  dance  to  the  tune  of  *  Tantara  rogues 
all !'  • 

Upon  my  word  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  difficulty  . 
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* 
than  fi>r  an  honest,  wann-hearted  man  of  principle  of  the  present 
day  so  to  discipline  his  mind  by  reflection  on  the  circumstances  and 
received  moral  system  of  the  Stuarts'  age  (from  Elizabeth  to  the 
death  of  Charles  I.),  and  its  proper  place  in  the  spiral  line  of  as- 
cension, as  to  be  able  to  regard  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  not  a 
villain,  and  to  resolve  many  of  the  acts  of  those  Princes  into  passions, 
conscience-warped  and  hardened  by  half-truths  and  the  secular 
creed  of  prudence,  as  being  itself  virtue  instead  of  one  of  her  hand- 
maids, when  interpreted  by  minds  constitutionally  and  by  their 
accidental  circumstances  imprudent  and  rash,  yet  fearful  and 
suspicious  ;  and  with  casuists  and  codes  of  casuistry  as  their  con- 
science-leadera !  One  of  the  favorite  works  ^of  Charles  I.  was 
Sanderson  de  Juramento. 
lb.  s.  200. 

Wberefore  he  vaiyes  the  strong  and  full  defence  he  had  made  upon  stop- 
|MDg  of  an  original  writ,  and  deprecates  aU  offence  by  that  maxim  of  the 
law  which  admits  of  a  mischief  rather  than  an  inoonvenience :  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  far  less  eril  to  do  the  lady  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  injury  (in  her  own  name),  than  to  suflier  those  two  courts  to  chish 
together  again. 

All  this  is  a  tangle  of  sophisms.  The  assumption  is,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  inflict  a  private  wrong  than  a  public  one  :  we  ought  to 
wrong  one  rather  than  many.  But  even  then,  it  is  bad]y  stated. 
The  principle  is  true  only  where  the  tolerating  of  the  private 
wrong  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  greater  public  wrong. 
But  in  this  cfUe  it  was  the  certainty  of  the  wrong  of  one  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  an  inconvenience  that  might  perchance  be  the  oc- 
casion of  wrong  to  many,  and  which  inconvenience  both  easily 
might  and  should  have  been  remedied  by  rightful  measures,  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Bishop  and  Chancellor,  and  by 
the  King,  or  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

lb.  8.  203. 

'  Truly,  Sir,  this  is  my  dark  hmtem,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  inquire  of 
a  Dalilah  to  resolve  a  riddle ;  for  in  my  studies  of  divinity  I  have  gleaned 
up  this  maxim,  licet  uti  alieno  peccato  ;  though  the  devil  make  her  a  sinner, 
I  may  make  good  use  of  her  sin.'  Ftince,  merrily,  '  Do  you  deal  in  such' 
ware  T    *  In  good  fiuth.  Sir,'  says  the  Keeper,  *  I  never  saw  her  Jbee.' 

And  Racket's  evident  admiration,  and  not  merely  approbation, 
of  this  base  Jesuitry, — ^this  divinity  which  had  taught  the  Arch- 
bishop licere  uti  alieno  peccato !      But  Charles  himself  was 
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a  student  of  such  diyinity,  and  yet  (as  rogues  of  higher  rank  com- 
fort the  pride  of  their  conscience  by  despising  inferior  knaves)  I 
suspect  that  the  '  merrily'  was  the  Sardonic  mirth  of  bitter  con- 
^terapt ;  only,  however,  because  he  disliked  Williams,  who  was 
simply  a  man  of  his  age,  his  baseness  being  for  us,  not  fox  his 
contemporaries,  or  even  for  his  own  mind.  But  the  worst  of  all 
is  the  Archbishop's  heartless  disingenuousness  and  moon-like 
nodes  towards  his  kind  old  master  the  King.  How  much  of  truth 
was  there  in  the  Spaniard's  information  respecting  the  intrigues 
of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?  If  none,  if  they 
were  mere  slanders,  if  the  Prince  had  acted  the  filial  part  toward 
his  father  and  King,  and  the  Duke  the  faithful  part  towards  his 
master  and  only  too  fond  and  afiectionate  benefactor,  what  more 
was  needed  than  to  expose  the  falsehoods  ?  But  if  Wilhams 
knew  that  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of  truth  in  the  charges, 
what  a  cowardly  ingrate  to  his  old  friend  to  have  thus  curried^ 
favor  with  the  rising  sun  by  this  base  jugglery  ! 
lb.  8.  209. 

He  was  the  topsail  of  the  nobility,  and  in  power  and  ttvat  of  offices  far 
above  aU  the  nobility. 

James  I.  was  no  fool,  and  though  through  weakness  of  charac- 
ter an  unwise  master,  yet  not  an  unthinking  statesman ;  and  I 
stiU  want  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  accumulation  of  offices  on 
Buckingham. 

lb.  s.  212. 

Prod^t  men  will  continue  the  oUatioiis  of  their  fore&thers*  piety. 

The  danger  and  mischief  of  going  far  back,  and  yet  not  half 
fkr  enough !  Thus  Hacket  refers  to  the  piety  of  individuals  our 
forefathers  as  the  origin  of  Church  property.  Had  he  gone  fur- 
ther back,  and  traced  to  the  source,  he  would  have  found  these 
partial  benefactions  to  have  been  mere  restitutions  of  rights  co- 
original  with  their  own  property,  and  as  a  national  reserve  for  the  * 
purposes  of  national  existence — the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the 
equity  of  their  proprieties  ;  for  without  civilization  a  people  can 
not  be,  or  continue  to  be,  a  nation.  But,  alas  !  the  ignorance  of 
the  essential  distinction  of  a  national  clerisy,  the  Ecclesia,  from 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Ecclesia  has  been  an  eclipse  to  the 
intellect  of  both  Churchmen  and  Sectarians,  even  from  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  day,  1833. 
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lb.  8.  214. 

And  bein^  threatened,  his  ^st  mitigation  was,  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
safe  for  him  to  deny  so  great  a  lord ;  yet  it  was  safest  for  }^  lordship  to  be 
denied.  *  *  *  The  king  heard  the  ndse  of  these  crashes,  and  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  thanked  God,  before  many  witnesses,  that  he  had  put  the 
Keeper  into  that  place :  '  For,*  says  he,  '  he  that  will  not  wrest  justice  for 
Buckingham's  sake,  whom  I  know  he  loves,  wiU  ^eyer  be  corrupted  with 
money,  which  he  never  loved.* 

Strange  it  must  seem  to  us;  yet  it  is  eVident  that  Hacket 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  mid  something,  half  apology  and 
half  eulogy,  for  the  Lord  Keeper's  timid  half-resistance  to  the  in- 
solence and  iniquitous  interference  of  the  minion  Duke.  What  a 
portrait  of  the  times !  But  the  dotage  of  the  King  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  man,  whose  insolence  in  wresting  justice  he  him 
self  admits  !  Tet  how  many  points,  both  of  the  times  and  of  the 
Kin^s  personal  character,  must  be  brought  together  before  we 
can  fairly  solve  the  intensity  of  James's  minionism,  his  kingly 
egotism,  his  weak  kind-heartedness,  his  vulgar  coarseness  of  tem- 
per, his  systematic  jealousy  of  the  ancient  nobles,  his  timidity,  and 
the  like! 

lb. 

'  Sir,'  says  the  Lord  Keeper,  *  will  yon  be  pleased  to  listoi  to  me^  taking 
in  the  Prince's  consent,  of  which  I  make  no  doubt,  and  I  wiU  show  how  you 
shall  furnish  the  second  and  third  brothers  with  preferments  sufficient  to 
TYMtint-ain  them,  that  shall  cost  you  nothing.  *  *  *  If  they  fall  to  their 
studies,  design  them  to  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  when 
they  become  void  If  that  happen  in  their  nonage,  which  is  probable,  ap- 
point commendatories  to  discharge  the  duty  for  them  for  a  laudable  allow- 
ance, but  gathering  the  fruits  for  the  support  of  your  grandchildren,  till 
they  come  to  virility  to  be  consecrated,*  ifec. 

Williams  could  not  have  been  in  earnest  in  this  villanous  coun- 
sel, but  he  knew  his  man.  This  conceit  of  dignifying  dignities 
by  the  Simoniacal  prostitution  of  them  to  blood-royal  was  just 
suited  to  James's  fool-cunningness. 

Part  ii.  s.  74. 

*  *  To  yield  not  only  passive  obedience  (which  is  due)  bat  active 
also,  Ac 

*  Which  is  due.*  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  this 
mean,  that  is,  speculatively  ?  Practically,  the  meaning  is  clear 
enough,  namely,  that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  escape 
hanging ;  but  t^e  distinction  is  for  decorum.,  and  so  let  it  pass. 
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lb.  B.  75. 

Thifl  is  the  yenom  of  this  new  doctrine,  that  fay  making  ub  the  King's 
creatures,  and  in  the  state  of  minors  or  children,  to  take  away  all  our  prop- 
erty ;  which  w^uld  leave  us  nothing  of  our  own,  and  lead  us  (but  that  God 
hath  given  us  just  and  gracious  Princes)  into  slavery. 

And  yet  this  just  and  gracious  Prince  prompts,  sanctions,  sup- 
ports, and  openly  re\|Bards  this  envenomer,  in  flat  contempt  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament, — ^protects  and  prefers  him  and  others 
of  the  same  principles  and  professions. on  account  of  these  pro- 
fessions !  And  the  Parliament  and  nation  were  inexcusable,  for- 
sooth, in  not  trusting  to  Charles's  assurances,  or  rather  the  assu- 
rances put  in  .his  mouth  by  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  others,  that  be 
bad  always  abhorred  these  principles. 

lb.  6.  136. 

When  they  saw  he  was  not  telfith  (it  is  a  word  of  their  own  ne^  mint),  dko. 

Singular  !  From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  our  so*  very 
common  word  *  selfisb'  is  no  otber  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

lb.  s.  137. 

Their  political  aphorisms  are  far  more  dangerous,  that  His  Majesty  is  not 
the  highest  power  in  his  realms ;  that  he  hath  not  absolute  sovereignty ;  and 
that  a  ParhanMnt  sitting  is  co-ordinate  with  him  in  it. 

Hacket  himself  repeatedly  implies  as  much ;  for  would  he 
deny  that  the  King  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  is  not  more 
than  the  King  without  them  ?  or  that  an  act  of  Parliament  ib 
not  more  tban  a  proclamation  ? 

lb.  s.  154. 

What  a  venomous  spirit  is  in  that  serpent  Milton,  that  black-mouthed 
Zoilus,  that  blows  his  viper's  breath  upon  those  immortal  devotions  from 
the  beginning  to  the  endl  This  is  he  that  wrote  with  all  irreverence 
against  the  Fathers  of  our  Church,  and  showed  as  little  duty  to  the  &ther 
that  begat  him :  the  same  that  wrote  for  the  Pharisees,  that  it  was  kwful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause, — and  against  Christ,  for  not 
allowing  divorces ;  the  same,  O  horrid  I  that  defended  the  hiwfulness  of  the 
greatest  crime  that  ever  was  committed,  to  put  our  thrlce^xcellent  King  to 
death:  a  petty  school-boy  scribbler,  that  durst  grapple  in  such  a  cause  with 
the  prince  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  Sahnasius,  ^thtac^iac  ^aojfc  a^po- 
d'tTfi  KcU  Xvpa,  as  Eunapius  says  of  Ammonius,  Plutarch's  scholar  in  %ypt, 
the  delight,  the  music  of  all  knowledge,  who  would  have  scorned  to  drop  a 
pen-full  of  ink  against  so  base  an  adversary,  but  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
so  good  a  King.  •  »  *  •  Get  thee  behind  me,  AGlton !  Thou  savor- 
est  not  the  things  that  be  of  truth  and  loyalty,  but  of  pride,  bitterneaa^ 
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and  fiedBehood.  There  will  be  a  time,  though  such  a  Shimei,  a  dead  d<ig  ia 
Afaiahai's  phrase,  escape  for  awhile^  *  *  *  It  is  no  maryel  if  this 
eanker-vorm,  Milton,  <&c. 

A  contemporary  of  Biskop  Hacket*8  designates  Milton  as  the 
author  of  a  profane  and  lascivious  poem  entitled  Paradise  Lost. 
Thp  biographer  of  our  divine  bard  ought  to  have  made  a  collec- 
tion of  all  such  passages.  A  German  'Writer  of  a  Life  of  Sal* 
masius  acknowledges  that  Milton  had  the  better  in  the  conflict  in 
these  words  :  '  Hans  (Jack)  von  Milton — ^not  to  be  compared  in 
learning  and  genius  with  the  incomparable  Salmasius,  yet  a 
shrewd  and  cunning  lawyer,'  &c.     O  sana  posteritas  ! 

lb.  s.  178. 

Dare  they  not  trust  him  that  never  broke  with  them  f  And  I  have  heard 
his  nearest  servants  say,  that  no  man  could  ever  challenge  him  of  the  least 
Ue. 

What !  this  alter  the  publication  of  Charles's  letters  to  the 
dueen  !  Did  he  not  within  a  few  months  before  his  death  enter 
into  correspondence  with,  and  sign  contradictory  oflers  to,  three 
diiierent  parties,  not  meaning  to  keep  any  one  of  them  ;  and  at 
length  did  he  not  die  with  something  very  like  a  falsehood  in  his 
mouth  in  allowing  himself  to  be  represented  as  the  author  of  the 
Icon  Basilike  ? 

lb.  s.  180. 

If  an  under-sheriff  had  arrested  Harry  Martin  for  debt,  and  pleaded  that 
he  did  not  imprison  his  membership,  but  his  Martinship,  would  the  Com- 
mittee for  privileges  be  fobbed  off  with  that  distinction  ? 

To*  make  this  good  in  analogy,  we  must  suppose  that  Harry 
Martin  had  notoriously  neglected  all  the  duties,  while  he  pervert- 
ed and  abused  all  the  privileges,  of  membership  :  and  then  I  an- 
swer, that  the  Committee  of  privileges  would  have  done  well 
and  wisely  in  accepting  the  under-sherifl^s  distinction,  and,  out 
of^  respect  for  the  membership,  consigning  the  Martinship  to  the 
due  course  of  law. 

lb. 

That  every  send  should  be  tubject  to  the  higher  potoera.  The  higher  power 
under  which  they  hved  was  the  mere  power  and  will  of  Osesar,  bridled  in 
by  no  hiw. 

False,  if  meant  de  jure  ;  and  if  de  facto,  the  plural  powers 
would  apply  to  the  Parliament  far  better  than  to  the  King,  and 
to  Cromwell  as  well  as  to  Nero.     Every  even  decently  good  Em- 
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• 
peror  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  Eoman  Senate.  The 
very  term  Imperator,  as  Gravina  observes,  implies  it ;  for  it  ex- 
presses a  delegated  and  instrumental  po^er.  Before  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Tribunitial  character  by  Augustus,  by  which  he  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  people,— fna;>$^a- 
tem  indutus  est, — Senatus  coymdit,  Fopulus  jubet,  imperent 
Consules,  was  the  constitutional  language, 
lb.  s.  190. 

Yet  BO  much  diBsonancy  there  was  between  his  tongue  and  his  heart,  that 
he  triumphed  in  the  murder  of  Cffisar,  the  only  Roman  that  exceeded  aU 
their  race  in  nobleness,  and  was  next  to  Tully  in  eloquence. 

There  is  something  so  shameless  in  this  self-contradiction  as  of 
itself  almost  to  extinguish  the  belief  that  the  prelatic  royalists 
were  conscientious  in  their  conclusions.  For  if  the  Senate  of 
Eome  were  not  a  lawful  power,  what  could  be  ?  And  if  CsBsar, 
the  thrice  perjured  traitor,  was  neither  perjured  nor  traitor,  only 
because  he  by  his  Gaulish  troops  turned  a  republic  into  a  mon- 
archy,— with  what  face,  under  what  pretext,  could  Hacket  abuse 
*  Sultan  Cromwell  V 


NOTES  ON  JEREMY  TAYLOR 

I  HAVE  not  seen  the  late  Bishop  Heber's  edition  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Works  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that  he  did  little  more 
than  contribute  the  Life,  and  that  in  all  else  it  is  a  mere  London 
booksellers'  job.  This,  if  true,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  I 
know  no  writer  whose  works  more  require,  I  need  not  say  de- 
serve, the  annotations,  aye,  and  occasional  animadversions,  of  a 
sound  and  learned  divine.  One  thing  is  especially  desirable  in 
reference  to  that  most  important,  because  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying)  the  most  popular,  of 
Taylor's  works,  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  ;  and  this  is  a  care- 
ful collation  of  the  different  editions,  particularly  of  the  first 
printed  before  the  Restoration,  and  the  last  published  in  Taylor's 
life-time,  and  afler  his  promotion  to  the  episeopal  bench.  In- 
deed, I  regard  this  as  so  nearly  concerning  Taylor's  character  as 
a  man,  that  if  I  find  that  it  has  not  been  done  in  Heber's  edition, 
and  if  I  find  a  first  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  or  Sion  Col- 
lege, or  Dr.  Williams's  library,  I  will,  God  permitting,  do  it  my- 
self.    There  seems  something  cruel  in  giving  the  name,  Anabap- 
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tist,  to  the  EngliBh  Anti-piBdobaptists  ;  but  still  worse  in  connect- 
ing this  most  innocent  opinion  with  the  mad  Jacobin  ravings  of 
the  poor  wretches  who  were  called  Anabaptists,  in  IConster,  as 
if  the  latter  had  ever  formed  part  of  the  Baptists'  creeds.  In 
short  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  b  an  admirable  work,  in  many 
respects,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  much  greater  efieot  on  the 
many  than  Milton's  treatise  on  the  same  subject :  on  the  other 
hand,  Milton's  is  throughout  unmixed  truth  ;  and  the  man  who 
in  reading  the  two  does  not  feel  the  contrast  between  the  single- 
mindedness  of  the  one,  and  the  straHsmm  in  the  other,  is — ^in 
the  road  of  preferment. 

GENERAL   DEDICATION   OF   THE   POLEMICAL   DISC017B8E8.* 

Vol.  vii.  p.  ix. 

And  the  breath  of  the  people  is  like  the  yoiee  of  an  ezterminatiiig  angel, 
not  BO  killiDg  but  so  secret 

That  is,  in  such  wise.  It  would  be  well  to  note,  after  what 
time  *  as'  became  the  requisite  /irrelative  to  *  s<s'  and  even,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  preferable  substitute.  We  should  have  written 
'  as'  in  both  places  probably,  but  at  all  events  in  the  latter,  trans- 
placing  the  sentences  '  as  secret  though  not  so  killing  ;'  or  '  not 
BO  killing,  but  quite  as  secret.'  It  is  not  generally  true  that  Tay- 
lor's punctuation  is  arbitrary,  or  his  periods  reducible  to  the  post- 
Revolutionary  standard  of  length  by  turning  some  of  his  colons 
or  semicolons  into  full  stops.  There  is  a  subtle,  yet  just  and 
systematic  logic  followed  in  his  pointing,  as  often  as  it  is  permit- 
ted by  the  higher  principle,  because  the  proper  and  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  stops,  and  to  which  alone  from  their  paucity  they  are 
adequate, — ^that  I  mean  of  enabling  the  reader  to  prepare  and 
manage  the  proportions  of  his  voice  and  breath.  But  for  the  true 
scheme  of  punctuation,  &g  ifioZye  doxsT,  see  the  blank  page  over 
leaf  which  I  will  try  to  disblank  into  a  prize  of  more  worth  than 
can  be  got  at  the  E.O.'s  and  little  goes  of  Lindley  Murray.f 

lb.  p.  XV. 

But  the  most  complained  that,  in  my  ways  to  persuade  a  toleration,  I 

*  The  references  are  here  giyen  to  Heber's  edition,  1822. — Ed 
f  The  page  however  remains 'a  blank.    But  a  little  essay  on  pnnctuation 
fay  the  Author  is  in  the  Editor's  possession,  and  will  be  published  hereaf- 
ter.—^ 
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helped  some  men  too  far,  and  that  I  armed  the  Anahaptists  with  twordg 
inatead  of  shields,  with  a  power  to  offend  us,  besides  the  proper  defensitires 
of  their  own.  *  *  *  But  wise  men  understand  the  thing  and  are  satisfied. 
But  because  all  men  are  not  of  equal  strength ;  I  did  not  only  in  a  discourse 
on  purpose  demonstrate  the  true  doctrine  in  that  question,  but  I  have  now 
in  this  edition  of  that  book  answered  all  their  pretensions,  <&c 

No ;  in  the  might  of  his  genius  he  called  up  a  spirit  which  he 
has  in  vain  endeavored  to  lay,  or  exorcise  from  the  conviction, 
lb.  p.  xvii. 

For  episcopacy  relies  not  upon  the  authority  of  Fathers  and  Councils, 
but  upon  Scripture,  upon  the  institution  of  Christ,  or  the  institution  of  the 
Apostles,  upon  a  universal  tradition,  and  a  universal  practice,  not  upon 
the  words  and  opinions  of  the  doctors :  it  hath  as  great  a  testimony  as 
Scripture  itself  hath,  <be. 

We  must  make  allowance  for  the  intoxication  of  recent  triumph 
and  final  victory  over  a  triumphing  and  victorious  enemy;  or 
who  but  would  start  back  at  the  aweless  temerity  of  this  a<9ser- 
tion?  Not  to  mention  the  evasion;  for  who  ever  denied  the 
historical  fact,  or  the  Scriptural  occurrence  of  the  word  expressing 
the  fact,  namely,  episcopi,  episcopatus?  What  was  questioned 
by  the  opponents  was,  1 ;— Who  and  what  these  episcopi  were ; 
whether  essentially  different  from  the  presbyter,  or  a  presbyter  by 
kind  in  his  own  ecdesia,  and  a  president  or  chairman  by  .accident 
in  a  synod  of  presbyters :  2 ; — That  whatever  the  episcopi  of  the 
Apostolic  times  were,  yet  were  they  prelates,  lordly  diocesans ; 
were  they  such  as  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Was 
there  Scripture  authority  for  Archbishops  ?  3 ; — That  the  estab' 
lishment  of  Bishops  by  the  Apostle  Paul  being  granted  (as  ^dio 
can  deny  it  ?) — ^yet  was  this  done  jure  ApostoLico  for  the  universal 
Church  in  all  places  and  ages ;  or  only  as  expedient  for  that  time 
and  under  those  circumstances ;  by  Paul  not  as  an  Apostle,  but  as 
the  head  and  founder  of  those  particular  churches,  and  so  entitled 
to  determine  their  bye-laws  ? 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  SACBED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES  OF  EPISCOPACT. 

lb.  p.  xxiii. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Bishops  is  conjunct  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
King,  besides  the  interest  of  their  own  security,  by  the  obligation  of  secular 
advantages.  For  they  who  have  their  livelihood  from  the  King,  and  are  in 
expectance  of  their  fortune  from  him,  are  more  likely  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
exacter  duty,  than  others,  whose  fortunes  are  not  in  such  immediate  depen 
denfi^  4X1  His  Majesty.         ^ 
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The  cat  out  of  the  bag !  Consult  the  whple  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.  and  the  beginning  of  James  II.  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
at  this  time  (blamelessly  for  himself  and  most  honorably  for  his 
patrons)  ambling  on  the  high  road  of  preferment ;  and  to  men  so 
situated,  however  sagacious  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  given  to 
i^ad  the  signs  of  the  times.  Little  did  Taylor  foresee  that  to  in- 
discreet avowals,  like  these,  on  the  part  of  the  court  clergy,  the 
exauctorations  of  the  Bishops  and  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
Church  itself  would  be  in  no  small  portion  attributable.  But  the 
scanty  measure  and  obscurity  (if  not  rather,  for  so  bnght  a  lumi- 
nary, the  occultation)  of  his  preferment  after  the  Restoration  is  a 
problem,  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present  the  most  probable 
solution. 

lb.  p.  XXV. 

A  second  return  that  epiBoopacy  makes  to  royalty,  is  that  which  is  the 
daty  of  all  Christians,  the  paying  tributes  and  impositionA. 

This  is  true ;  and  it  was  an  evil  hour  for  the  Church, — and 
led  to  the  loss  of  its  ConvocatioUj  the  greatest  and,  in  an  enlarged 
state-policy,  the  most  impolitic  affront  ever  ofiered  by  a  govern- 
ment to  its  own  established  Church, — in  which  the  clergy  surren- 
dered their  right  of  taxing  themselves. 

lb.  p.  xxvii. 

I  mean  the  oanYersion  of  the  kingdom  from  PaganiBm  by  St.  Angostine, 
ArehbiBhop  of  Canterbnry ;  and  the  Reformation  begun  and  promoted  by 
Bishops. 

From  Paganism  in  part ;  but  in  part  from  primitive  Christian- 
ity to  Popery.  But  neither  this  nor  the  following  boast  will  bear 
narrow  looking  into,  I  suspect. 

Injlne. 

Like  all  Taylor's  dedications  and  dedicatory  epistles,  this  is 
easy,  dignified,  and  pregnant.  The  happiest  synthesis  of  the 
divine,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman  was  perhaps  exhibited  in 
him  and  Bishop  Berkeley. 

OF  THE  SACREp  ORDER  AND  OFFICES  OF  EPISCOPACY. 

Introd.  p.  3. 

In  all  those  accursed  machinations,  which  the  device  and  artifice  of  hell 
hath  invented  for  the  supplanting  of  the  Church,  inhnietu  homo,  that  old 
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gupersetEdnator  of  hereaies  aad  crude  miBchiels,  hath  endeayored  to  be  tari- 
ously  compendious,  and*,  with  Tarqmn's  deyice,  putare  summa  papaverum 
Qu€Bre — spiritualUer  papaveraiorum, 

lb. 

HU  next  <mset  was  by  Julian,  and  oecidere  presbyterium,  that  was  his 
province.  To  shut  up  public  schools,  to  force  Christians  to  ignorance,  to 
impoYcrish  and  disgrace  the  clergy,  to  make  them  vile  .and  dishonorable, 
these  are  his  arts ;  and  he  did  the  devil  more  service  in  this  fioeness  of  un- 
dermining, than  all  the  open  battery  of  ten  great  rams  of  persecution. 

What  felicity,  what  vivacity  of  egression  1  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Mackintosh  gave  it  as  an  instance  of  my  perverted  taste, 
that  I  had  seriously  contended  that  in  order  to  form  a  style 
worthy  of  Englishmen,  Milton  and  Taylor  must  be  studied 
instead  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Junius ;  and  now  I  see  by  his 
introductory  Leoture  given  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  just  published » 
he  b  himself  imitating  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  rather  copying  his 
semicolon  punctuation,  as  closely  as  he  can.  Amusing  it  is  to 
observe,  how  by  the  time  the  modem  imitators  are  at  the  half- 
way of  the  long-breathed  period,  the  asthmatic  thoughts  drop 
down,  and  the  rest  is, — ^words !  I  have  always  been  an  obstinate 
hoper :  and  even  this  is  a  datum  and  a  symptom  of  hope  to  me, 
that  a  better,  an  ancestral  spirit  is  £)nnuig  and  will  appear  in 
the  rising  generation. 

lb.  p.  5. 

First,  because  here  is  a  concourse  of  times;  for  now  after  that  these 
times  have  been  called  the  last  times  for  1600  years  together,  our  expecta- 
tion of  the  great  revelation  is  very  near  accomplishing. 

Rather  a  whimsical  consequence,  that  because  a  certain  party 
had  been  deceiving  themselves  for  sixteen  centuries  they  were 
likely  to  be  in  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  But 
indeed  I  question  whether  in  all  Taylor's  voluminous  writings 
there  are  to  be  found  three  other  paragraphs  so  vague  and  misty- 
maghific  as  this  is.  It  almost  reminds  me  of  the  **  very  cloudy 
and  mighty  alarming"  in  Foote. 

S.  i.  p.  5. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  Christ  ooncredited 
to  his  Church,  for  the  binding  and  loosing  delioqoents  and  penitents  respec- 
tively on  earth,  then  there  is  clearly  a  court  erected  by  Christ  in  his  Church. 

"We  may,  without  any  heretical  division  of  person,  economically 
distinguish  our  Lord's  character  as  Jesus,  and  as  Christ,  so  far 
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.hat  during  his  Bojoum  on  earth,  from  his  baptism  at  least  to  his 
$ruci£xion,  he  was  in  some  respects  his  own  EliaSi  bringing  back 
he  then  existing  Church  to  the  point  at  which  the  Prophets  had 
)iaced  it ;  that  is,  distinguishing  the  ethica  from  the  political 
ffhdX  was  binding  on  the  Jews  as  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
nheritors  of  the  patriarchal  faith  from  the  statutes  obligatory  on 
hem  as  members  of  the  Jewish  state.  Jesus  fulfilled  the  Law, 
A^hich  culminated  in  a  pure  religious  morality  in  principles,  afiec- 
:ions,  and  acts ;  and  this  he  consolidated  and  levelled  into  the 
ground- stead  on  which  the  new  temple  not  made  unth  hands ^ 
wherein  Himself,  even  Christ  the  Lord,  is  the  Shechinah,  was  to 
rise  and  be  raised.  Thus  he  taught  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
while  by  his  acts,  sufieiings,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
demission  of  the  Comforter,  he  created  and  realized  the  contents, 
objects,  and  materials  of  that  redemptive  faith,  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  which  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  his  elect  disciples,  Tor 
fivaTtj^dar  IsffotcT^i^vxBg,  were  sent  forth  to  disperse  and  promulgate 
with  suitable  gifls,  powers,  and  evidences.  In  thid  view,  I  inter- 
pret our  Lord's  sayings  concerning  the  Churoli,  applying  wholly 
to  the  Synagogue  or  established  Church  then  existing,  while  the 
binding  and  loosing  refers,  immediately  and  primsirily  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  the  miraculous  gifts  of  healing  diseases  communicated 
to  the  Apostles ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  avow  the  conviction,  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  not  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  explicitly  delivered,  or  forming  the  predominant 
subject  or  contents  of  the  writing. 

S.  viii.  p.  25. 

Impotttion  of  hands  for  Ordination  does  indeed  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
not  as  he  is  that  promise  which  is  called  the  promise  of  the  tnUh, 

Alas  !  but  in  what  sense  that  does  not  imply  some  infusion  of 
power  or  light,  something  given  and  inwardly  received,  which 
would  not  have  existed  in  and  for  the  recipient  without  this  im^ 
mission  by  the  means  or  act  of  the  imposition  of  the  hands  ? 
What  sense  that  does  not  amount  to  more  and  other  than  a  mere 
delegation  of  office,  a  mere  legitimating  acceptance  and  acknowl* 
edgment,  with  respect  to  the  person,  of  that  which  already  is  in 
him,  can  be  attached  to  the  words,  Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  shocking  a  pious  and  single-minded  candidate?  The 
miraculous  nature  of  the  giving  does  not  depend  on  the  particular 
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kind  or  quality  of  the  gifl  received,  much  less  demand  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

For  "  miraculous  nature"  read  **  supernatural  character  ;*'  and 
I  can  subscribe  this  pencil  note  written  so  many  years  ago,  even 
at  this  present  time,  2d  March,  1824. 

S.  xxi.  p.  91. 

P&stguam  unusquiigve  eoa  quos  baptuuihat  9hm  ptUabat  mm,  non  ChrUH, 
et  dieeretur  in  poptUit,  Ego  turn  Pauli,  Ego  Apollo^  Ego  autem  Cepka^  in 
toto  orbe  decretum  ut  tit  imiM  de  pretbyterit  eUchu  iuperponeretur  eaterit, 
vi  tchismatum  semina  toUerentur, 

The  natural  inference  would,  methinks,  be  the  contrary.  There 
would  be  more  persons  inclined  and  more  likely  to  attach  an  am- 
bition to  their  belonging  to  a  single  eminent  leader  and  head  than 
to  a  body, — rather  to  CsBsar,  Marius,  or  Pompey,  than  to  the 
Senate.  But  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  best,  safest,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  argument  is,  that  by  the  nature  of  human 
afiairs,  and  the  appointments  of  God'%  ordinary  providence  every 
assembly  of  functionaries  will  and  must  have  a  president  \  that 
the  same  qualities  which  recommended  the  individual  to  t-his 
dignity,  would  naturally  recommend  him  to  the  chief  executive 
power  during  the  intervals  of  legislation,  and  at  all  times  in  all 
points  already  ruled ;  that  the  most  solemn  acts,  Confirmation 
and  Ordination,  would  as  naturally  be  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  in  the  state  ecclesiastic,  as  the  sign-manual  and 
the  like  to  the  king  in  all  limited  monarchies ;  and  that  in  course 
of  time  when  many  presbyteries  would  exist  in  the  same  district, 
Archbishops  and  Patriarchs  would  arise  pari  ratiane  as  Bishopf 
did  in  the  first  instance.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  God's  extra- 
ordinary appointments  never  repeal  but  rather  perfect  the  laws 
of  his  ordinary  providence  :  and  it  is  enough  that  all  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament  tends  to  confirm  and  nowhere  forbids,  con 
tradicts,  or  invalidates  the  course  of  government,  which  the  Church* 
we  are  certain,  did  in  fact  pursue. 

lb.  s.  xxxvi.  p.  171. 

Bat  those  things  whidi  GhriBtianity,  as  it  prescinds  from  the  interest  of 
the  repuUie,  bath  introduced,  all  them,  and  all  the  causes  emergent  fi'oip 
them,  the  Bishop  is  judge  of  *  *  *  *  Receiving  and  disposing  the  patri 
mony  of  the  Church,  and  whatsoever  is  of  the  same  consideration  accord" 
ing  to  the  forty-first  canon  of  the  Apostles.  Prceeipimva  %U  in  potestate  tua 
epiteopui  eeeUHa  ret  habeat.  Let  the  Bishops  have  the  disposing  of  the 
goods  of  the  Church ;  adding  this  reason :  «i  enim  oiuffus  haminum  pr^ 
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ti09^  iUi  nnt  credita,  mtdto  maffia  eum  opartet  euram  pecumaman  ffer^re. 
He  that  is  intruBted  with  our  precioiis  Book  may  mueh  more  be  intrusted 
with  the  .o£fS»rtorieB  of  fiuthful  people. 

Let  all  these  belong  to  the  overseer  of  the  Church  :  to  whom 
else  so  properly  ?  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  power  by  which 
he  is  to  enforce  his  orders  ?  By  secular  power  ?  Then  the 
Bishop's  power  is  no  derivative  from  Christ's  royalty ;  f(»  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  ;  but  the  moneys  are  Cesar's  ;  and 
the  cura  pecuniarum  must  be  vested  where  the  donors  direct, 
the  law  of  the  land  permitting. 

lb. 

Sueh  are  the  deUnquencies  of  dev^meD,  who  are  both  dergy  and  sub- 
jects too ;  eUnu  Dcminif  and  regis  tubdiH :  and  for  their  deUnquencies» 
which  are  in  maUriajuttHia^  the  secular  tribunal  punishes^  as  being  a  viola* 
tion  of  that  right  which  the  state  must  defend ;  but  because  done  by  a  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  the  sacred  hierarchy,  and  hath  also  an  obligation  of 
special  (duty  to  his  Bishop,  therefore  the  Bishop  also  may  punish  him ;  and 
when  the  oommonwealth  hath  inflicted  a  penalty,  the  Bishop  also  may  im* 
poee  a  censure,  fer  every  sin  of  a  clergyman  is  two. 

But  why  of  a  clergyman  only  ?  Is  not  every  sheep  of  his  flock 
a  part  of  the  Bishop's  chaige,  and  of  course  the  possible  object 
of  his  censure  ?  The  clergy,  you  say,  take  the  oath  of  obedience. 
Aye  !  but  this  is  the  point  in  dispute. 

lb.  p.  172. 

So  that  ever  since  then  episcopal  jurisdiction  hath  a  double  part,  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal :  this  is  derived  from  Christ,  that  from  the  king, 
which  because  it  is  concurrent  in  all  acts  of  jurisdiction,  therefore  it  is  thai 
the  king  is  supreme  of  the  jurisdiction,  namely,  that  part  of  it  which  is  the 
external  compulsory. 

If  Christ  delegated  no  external  compulsory  power  to  the  Bish- 
ops, how  came  it  the. duty  of  princes  to  God  to  do  so  ?  It  has 
been  so  since — yes  !  since  the  first  grand  apostasy  from  Christ  to 
Constantino. 

lb.  s.  xlviii.  p.  248. 

Bishops  u<  «ie  are  not  secular  princes,  must  not  seek  for  it ;  but  some 
secular  princes  may  be  Bishops,  as  in  Germany  and  in  other  places  to  this 
day  they  are.  For  it  is  as  unlawful  for  a  Bicdiop  to  have  any  land  as  to 
have  a  country ;  and  a  single  acre  is  no  more  due  to  the  order  than  a  prov- 
ince ;  but  both  these  may  be  conjunct  in  the  same  person,  though  still,  by 
virtue  of  Christ's  precept,  the  functions  and  capacities  must  be  distinguished 

True  ;  but  who  with  more  indignant  scorn  attacked  this  very 
distinction  when  applied  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  kingship, 
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when  they  profened  to  fight  for  the  King  against  Charles  ?  And 
yet  they  had  on  their  side  hoth  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion and  the  language  of  the  law.  The  King  never  dies  ;  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong.  Elsewhere,  too,  Taylor  could  ridicule 
the  Romish  prelate,  who  fought  and  slew  men  as  a  captain  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals,  and  then  in  the  character  of  a  Bishop  ab- 
solved his  other  homicidal  self.  However,  whatever  St.  Peter 
might  understand  by  Christ's  words,  St.  Peter's  thiee-erowned 
successors  have  been  quite  of  Taylor's  opinion  that  they  are  to  be 
paraphrased  thus  : — "  Simon  Peter,  as  my  Apostle,  you  are  to 
make  converts  only  by  humility,  voluntary  poverty,  and  the 
words  of  truth  and  meekness  ;  .but  if  by  your  spiritual  influence 
you  can  induce  the  Emperor  Tiberias  to  make  you  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  or  Prefect  c^  Judeea,  then  netraitugieva — you  may  lord  it 
as  loftily  as  you  will,  and  deliver  as  Tetrarch  or  Prefect  those 
stiff-necked  miscreants  to  the  flames  for  not  having  been  converted 
by  you  as  an  Apostle." 
lb.  p.  276. 

I  end  with  the  golden  rnle  of  VincentiuB  LirineiiaiB  :-^~maffnop«re  eurar^ 
dum  €9t  tUid  t^neamuSy  quod  vhique^  quod  temper^  quod  ah  omnibus  eredi- 
turn  eH, 

Alas  !  this  golden  rule  comes  full  and  round  firom  the  mouth  ; 
nor  do  I  deny  that  it  is  pure  gold  :  but  like  too  many  other  golden 
rules,  in  order  to  make  it  cover  the  facts  which  the  orthodox  as- 
serter  of  episcopacy  at  least,  and  the  chaplain  of  Archbishop  Laud 
and  King  Charles  the  Martyr  must  have  held  himself  bound  to 
bring  under  it,  it  must  be  made  to  display  another  property  of 
the  sovereign  metal,  its  malleableness  to  wit ;  aiKt  must  be 
beaten  out  so  thin,  that  the  weight  of  truth  in  the  portion  apper- 
taining to  each  several*  article  in  the  orthodox  systems  of  theology 
will  be  so  small,  that  it  may  better  be  called  gilt  than  gold  ;  and  if 
worth  having  at  all,  it  will  be  for  its  show,  not  for  its  substance. 
Por  instance,  the  aranea  theologica  may  draw  out  the  whole  web 
of  the  Westminster  Catediism  from  the  simple  creed  of  the  be- 
loved Disciple, — whoever  beHeveth  with  his  hearty  and  professeth 
tenth  his  mouthy  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  Christy — shall  be  saved. 
If  implicit  faith  only  be  required,  doubtless  certain  doctrines, 
from  which  all  other  articles  of  faith  imposed  by  the  Lutheran, 
Scotch,  or  English  Churches,  may  be  deduced,  have  been  believed 
ubiquAt  semp&r^  et  ab  ommbus.    Bat  if  explicit,  and  conscious  b^ 
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lief  be  intended,  I  would  rather  that  the  Bishop  than  I  should 
defend  the  golden  rule  against  Semler. 

APOLOGY  FOR  AUTHORIZED  AND   SET  PORMS  OF  LITT7R6T. 

Preface,  s.  vi.  p.  286. 

Not  like  women  or  children  when  thej  are  affirigfated  with  fire  in  their 
clothes.  We  ahaked  off  the  coal  indeed,  Init  not  oar  garments,  lest  we  ghonld 
have  exposed  our  Churohee  to  that  nakedness  whicb  the  ezceUent  men  of 
our  sister  Churches  oomplaiued  to  be  among  themselves. 

0,  what  convenient  things  metaphors  and  siniiles  aroi  so 
charmingly  indeterminate!  On  the  general  reader  the  literal 
aenae  operates :  he  shiven  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  shiftless 
matron,  the  Church  of  Geneva.  To  tbe  objector  the  answer  is 
ready — ^it  was  speaking  metaphorically,  and  only  meant  that  she 
had  no  shift  on  the  outside  of  her  gown,  that  she  made  a  shift 
without  an  over-all.  Compare  this  sixth  section  with  the  manful, 
senseful,  irrebuttable  fourth  section—- a  folio  volume  in  a  single 
paragraph  !  But  Jeremy  Taylor  would  have  been  too  great  £>r 
man,  had  he  not  occasionally  fallen  below  himself. 

lb.  s.  X.  p.  288. 

And  since  all  that  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke  thought  they  had  title  enough 
to  be  called  Reformed,  it  was  hard  to  have  pleased  all  the  private  interests 
and  peevishness  of  men  that  called  themselves  friends ;  and  therefore  that 
only  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  prevaricated  against  the  word  of 
Ood,  or  innovated  against  Apostolical  tradition,  all  that  was  pared  away. 

Aye !  here  is  the  ovum,  as  Sir  Everard  Home  would  say,  the 
prota-pa^rent  of  the  whole  race  of  controversies  between  Protes- 
tant and  Protestant ;  and  each  had  Gospel  on  their  side.  What- 
ever is  not  against  the  word  of  God  is  for  it,^-thought  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Church  of  England.  Whatever  is  not  in  the  word 
of  (jrod  is  a  word  of  man,  a  will-worship  presumptuous  and 
usurping, — ^thought  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
Geneva.  The  one  proposed  to  themselves  to  be  reformers  of  the 
Latin  Church,  that  is,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  form  which  it  had 
during  the  first  four  centuries ;  the  latter  to  be  the  renovators  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  it  was  preached  and  instituted  by  the 
Apostles  and  immediate  followers  of  Christ  thereunto  specially 
inspired.  Where  the  premisses  are  so  difierent,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  difference  in  the  conclusions  ? 
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lb.  8.  xii.  ib. 

It  begui  early  to  disooyer  its  inooDyeiuenee ;  for  when  oertain  sealooa 
persons  fled  to  Frankfort  to  avoid  the  funeral  piles  kindled  by  the  Roman 
Bishops  in  Qaeen  Mary's  time,  as  if  they  had  not  enemies  enough  abroad, 
they  fell  foul  with  one  another,  and  the  quarrel  was  about  the  Common 
Prayer  Book. 

But  who  began  the  quarrel  ?     Ejiox  and  his  recent  biographer 
lay  it  to  Dr.  Cox  and  the  Liturgists. 
Ib.  8.  xiii.  p.  289. 

Here  therefore  it  became  law,  was  established  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
was  made  solemn  by  an  appendant  penalty  against  all  that  on  either  hand 
did  prevaricate  a  sanction  of  so  lohg  and  so  prudent  consideration. 

Truly  evangelical  way  of  solemnizing  a  party  measure,  and 
sapientizing  Calvin's  tolerabUes  ineptias  by  making  them  ineptias 
usque  ad  carcerem  et  verbera  intclerantes  ! 

Ib.  8.  xiv.  ib. 

But  the  Common  Prayer  Book  had  the  &te  of  St  Paul ;  for  when  it  had 
scaped  the  storms  of  the  Roman  See,  yet  a  viper  sprung  out  of  Queen 
Mary's  fires,  die. 

As  Knox  and  his  friends  confined  themselves  to  the  inspired 
word,  whether  vipers  or  no,  they  were  not  adders  at  all  events. 
Ib.  xxvi.  p.  296. 

For,  if  we  deny  to  the  people  a  liberty  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  may 
they  not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that  the 
Philistines  had  spoiled  his  well  and  the  fountains  of  living  water  ?  If  a  free 
use  to  all  of  them  and  of  all  Scriptures  were  permitted,  should  not  the 
Church  herself  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the  infinite  licentiousness 
and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  commencement  of  ten  thousand 
errors,  which  would  certainly  be  consequent  to  such  permission  ?  Reason 
and  religion  will  chide  us  in  the  first,  reason  and  experience  in  the  latter. 
*  *  *  The  Church  with  great  wisdom  hath  first  held  this  torch  out ;  and 
though  for  great  reasons  intervening  and  hindering,  it  can  not  be  reduced 
to  practice,  yet  the  Church  hath  shown  her  desire  to  avoid  the  evil  that  js 
on  both  hands,  and  she  hath  shown  the  way  also,  if  it  could  have  been  in- 
sisted in. 

If  there  were  not,  at  the  time  this  Preface,  or  this  paragraph 
at  least,  was  written  or  published,  some  design  on  foot  or  suh 
lingua  of  making  advances  to  the  continental  Catholicism  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  courts  of  Austria,  France  and  Spain, 
in  favor  of  the  Cavalier  and  Eoyalist  party  at  home  and  abroad, 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  useless  and  worse  than  UFeless  avowal. 
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The  Papacy  at  the  height  of  its  influence  never  asserted  a  higher 
or  more  anti-Protestant  right  than  this  of  dividing  the  Scriptures 
into  permitted  and  forbidden  portions.  If  there  be  a  functionary 
of  divine  institution,  synodical  or  unipersonal,  who  with  the 
name  of  the  *  Church'  has  the  right,  under  circumstances  of  its 
own  determination,  to  forbid  ^  but  such  and  such  parts  of  the 
Bible,  it  must  possess  potentially,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
a  right  of  withdrawing  the  whole  book  fix>m  the  unlearned,  who 
yet  can  not  be  altogether  unlearned;  for  the  very  prohibition 
supposes  them  able  to  do  what,  a  few  centuries  before,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  themselves  were  not  qualified  to  do,  that  is, 
read  their  Bible  throughout.  Surely  it  would  have  been  politic 
in  the  writer  to  have  lefl  out  this  sentence,  which  his  Puritan  ad- 
versaries could  not  fail  to  translate  into  the  Church  showing  her 
teeth  though  she  dared  not  bite.  I  bitterly  regret  these  passages ; 
neither  otir  incomparable  Liturgy,  nor  this  full,  masterly,  and  un- 
answerable defence  of  it,  requiring  them, 
lb.  s.  xlv.  p.  308. 

So  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  these  manners  of  dispensing  the  power 
of  the  keys,  does  cut  off  all  disputings  and  impertinent  wranglings,  whether 
the  priest's  power  were  judicial  or  dedaratiye ;  for  possibly  it  is  both,  and 
it  is  optative  too,  and  something  else  yet ;  for  it  is  an  emanation  from  all 
the  parts  of  his  ministry,  and  he  never  absolves,  but  he  preaches  or  prays, 
or  administers  a  sacrament ;  for  this  power  of  remission  is  a  transcendent, 
passing  through  all  the  parts  of  the  priestly  offices.  For  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Sacraments,  and  all 
these  are  to  be  dispensed  by  the  priest,  and  these  keys  are  committed  to  his 
ministry,  and  by  the  operation  of  them  all  he  opens  and  shuts  heaven's 
gates  ministerially. 

No  more  ingenious  way  of  making  nothing  of  a  thing  than  by 
making  it  every  thing.  Omnify  the  disputed  point  into  a  trans- 
cendent, and  you  may  defy  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  He 
might  as  well  attempt  to  grasp  an  aura  dectrica. 

Apology,  &c.  s.  ii.  p.  320. 

And  it  may  be  when  I  am  a  little  more  used  to  it,  I  shall  not  wonder  at 
a  synod,  in  which  not  one  Bishop  sits  in  the  capacity  of  a  Bbhop,  though  I 
am  most  certain  this  is  the  first  example  in  England  since  it  was  first  chris- 
tened. 

Is  this  quite  fair  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least  logically  considered  and 
at  the  commencement  of  an  argument,  too  like  a  petitio  prind* 
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pii  or  presunvjptio  rei  litigcUa  ?  The  Westminster  divines  were 
confessedly  not  prelates,  but  many  in  that  assembly  were,  in  all 
other  points,  orthodox  and  affectionate  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, who  with  Bedell,  lightfoot,  and  Usher,  held  them  to  be 
Bishops  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term,  and  who  yet  had  no 
wish  to  make  any  other  change  in  the  hierarchy  than  that  of 
denominating  the  existing  English  prelates  Archl)ishops.  They 
thought  that  what  at  the  bottom  was  little  more  than  a  question 
of  names  among  Episcopalians,  ought  not  to  have  occasioned  such 
a  dispute ;  but  yet  the  evil  having  taken  place,  they  held  a  change 
of  names  not  too  great  a  saerifice,  if  thus  the  things  themselves 
could  be  preserved,  and  Episcopacy  maintained  against  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Presbyterians. 

lb.  s.  V.  p.  321. 

It  is  a  thing  of  no  present  importance,  but  as  a  point  of  history, 
it  is  worth  a  question  whether  there  were  any  divines  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  who  adopted  by  anticipation  the  notions 
of  the  Seekers,  Q,uakers  and  others  efusdem  farincB.  Baxter  de- 
nies it.  I  understand  the  controversy  to  have  been,  whether  the 
examinations  at  the  admission  to  the  ministry  did  or  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  directive  models  besides  those  found  in  the 
sacred  volumes  : — ^if  not  necessary,  whether  there  was  any  greater 
expedience  in  providing  by  authority  forms  of  prayers  for  the  min- 
ister than  forms  of  sermons.  Reading,  whether  of  prayers  or  ser- 
mons, might  be  discouraged  without  encouraging  unpremeditated 
praying  and  preaching.  But  the  whole  question  as  between  the 
prelatists  and  the  Assembly  divines  has  like  many  others  been 
best  solved  by  the  trial.  A  vast  majority  among  the  Dissenters 
themselves  consider  the  antecedents  to  the  sermon,  with  excep- 
tion of  their  congregational  hymns,  as  the  defective  part  of  their 
public  service,  and  admit  the  superiority  of  our  Liturgy. 

P.S. — ^It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  that  the  controversy  could 
never  have  risen  to  the  height  it  did,  if  all  the  parties  had  not 
thrown  too  far  into  the  background  the  distinction  in  nature  and 
object  between  the  three  equally  necessary  species  of  worship, 
that  is,  public,  family,  and  private  or  solitary,  devotion.  Though 
the  very  far  larger  proportion  of  the  blame  falls  on  the  anti- 
Liturgists,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  of  our  Church  divines 
— among  others  that  exemplar  of  a  Churchman  and  a  Christian, 
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the  every  way  excellent  Geoi^e  Herbert — ^were  flcared  by  the 
growing  fanaticism  of  the  Geneva  malcontents  into  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  in  their  dread  of  enthusiasm, 
will-worship,  insubordination,  indecency,  carried  their  preference 
of  the  established  public  forms  of  prayer  almost  to  superstition  by 
exclusively  both  using  and  requiring  them  even  on  their  own  sick- 
beds. This  most  assuredly  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
wish  of  the  first  compilers.  However,  if  tiiey  erred  in  this,  it 
was  an  error  of  filial  love  excused,  and  only  not  sanctioned,  by  the 
love  of  peace  and  unity,  and  their  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness  displayed  in  their  mother  Church.  I  mention  this  the 
rather,  because  our  Church,  having  in  so  incomparable  a  way 
providisd  for  our  public  devotions,  and  Taylor  having  himself  en- 
riched us  with  such  and  so  many  models  of  private  prayer  and 
devotional  exercise — (from  which,  by-the-by,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  well-arranged  collection  should  be  made ;  a  selection  is 
requisite  rather  from  the  opulence,  than  the  inequality,  of  the 
store) ; — ^we  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but  a  collection  of  family 
and  domestic  prayers  and  thanksgivings  equally  (if  that  be  not 
too  bold  a  wish)  appropriate  to  the  special  object,  as  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  is  for  a  Christian  community,  and  the  coUection 
from  Taylor  for  the  Christian  in  his  closet  or  at  his  bed-side. 
Here  would  our  author  himself  again  furnish  abundant  materials 
for  the  work.  For  surely,  since  the  Apostolic  age,  never  did  the 
spirit  of  supplication  move  on  the  deeps  of  a  human  soul  with 
a  more  genial  life,  or  more  profoundly  impregnate  the  rich  gifls 
of  a  happy  nature,  than  in  the  person  of  Jeremy  Taylor  !  To 
render  the  fruits  available  for  all,  we  need  only  a  combination 
of  Christian  experience  with  that  finer  sense  of  propriety  which 
we  may  venture  to  call  devotional  taste  in  the  individual  choos- 
ing, or  chosen,  to  select,  arrange  and  methodize  ;  and  no  less  in 
the  dignitaries  appointed  to  revise  and  sanction  the  collections. 

Perhaps  another  want  is  a  scheme  of  Christian  psalmody  fit  for 
all  our  congregations,  and  which  should  not  exceed  150  or  200 
psalms  and  hymns.  Surely  if  the  Church  does  not  hesitate  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  chapters  of  the  Prophets  to  give 
the  Christian  sense  and  application,  there  can  be  no  consistent 
objection  to  the  same  in  its  spiritual  songs.  The  effect  on  the 
morals,  feehngs,  and  information  of  the  people  at  large  is  not  to 
be  calcnlated.     It  is  this  more  than  any  other  single  cause  that 
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has  saved  the  peasantry  of  Protestant  Germany  from  the  con* 
tagion  of  infidelity 
lb.  8.  ivii.  p.  325. 

Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  to  their  memory  all  things  which  Jesus  spake 
and  did,  and,  by  that  means,  we  oome  to  know  all  that  the  Spirit  knew  to 
be  necessary  for  us. 

Alas !  it  is  one  of  the  sad  effects  or  results  of  the  enslaving 
Old  Bailey  fashion  of  defending,  or,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  apolo- 
gizing for,  Christianity, — introduced  by  .Grotius  and  followed  up 
by  the  modem  ALogi,  whose  wordless,  lifeless,  spiritless  scheme 
of  belief  it  alone  suits, — ^that  we  dare  not  ask,  whether  the  pas- 
sage here  referred  to  must  necessarily  be  understood  as  asserting 
miraculous  remembrancing,  distinctly  sensible  by  the  Apostles ; 
whether  the  gift  had  any  especial  reference  to  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels ;  whether  the  assumption  is  indispensable  to  a  well- 
grounded  and  adequate  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  narrators 
or  the  verity  of  the  narration ;  if  not,  whether  it  does  not  un- 
necessarily entangle  the  faith  of  the  acute  and  learned  inquirer 
in  difficulties,  which  do  not  affect  the  credibihty  of  history  in  its 
common  meaning — ^rather  indeed  confirm  our  reliance  on  its  au- 
thority in  all  the  points  of  agreement,  that  is,  in  every  point 
which  we  are  in  the  least  concerned  to  know, — and  expose  the 
simple  and  unlearned  Christian  to  objections  best  fitted  to  per- 
plex, because  easiest  to  be  understood,  and  within  the  capacity  of 
the  shallowest  infidel  to  bring  forward  and  exaggerate ;  and 
lastly,  whether  the  Scriptures  must  not  be  read  in  that  faith 
which  comes  from  higher  sources  than  history,  that  is,  if  they  are 
read  to  any  good  and  Christian  purpose.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
become  the  advocate  of  mechanical  infusions  and  possessions,  su- 
perseding the  reason  and  responsible  will.  The  light  a  priori, 
in  which,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  Scriptures  must  be 
read  and  tried,  is  no  other  than  the  earnest,  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  with  the  inward  consciousness, — ^the  gleam  or  flash 
let  into  the  inner  man  through  the  rent  or  cranny  of  the  prison 
of  sense,  however  produced  by  earthquake,  or  by  decay, — ^as  the 
ground  and  antecedent  of  the  question ;  and  with  a  predisposition 
towards,  and  an  insight  into,  the  d  priori  probability  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  as  the  necessary  consequents.  This  is  the 
holy  spirit  in  us  praying  to  the  Spirit,  without  wldch  no  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord :  a  text  which  of  itself  seems  to  me 
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safficient  to  cover  the  whole  Bcheme  of  modern  ITnitarianism 
with  confusion,  when  compared  with  that  other, — I  am  the  Lord 
{Jehovah)  :  that  is  my  name  ;  and  my  glory  tciU  I  not  give  to 
another.  Bat  in  the  Unitarian's  sense  of '  Lord,'  and  on  his  scheme 
of  evidence,  it  might  with  equal  justice  be  affirmed,  that  no  man 
can  say  that  Tiberius  was  the  Emperor  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
lb.  s.  xxix.  p.  331. 

And  that  this  is  for  this  reason  called  a  gift  and  graeey  or  issue  of  the 
Spirit,  is  so  eyident  and  notorious,  that  the  speaking  of  an  ordinary  re- 
realed  truth,  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  tpeaking  by  the  ^rit^  1  Cor.  xii.  8. 
2^0  m€m  can  say  that  JesiM  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  OhoeL  For,  though 
the  world  could  not  acknowledge  Jesus  for  the  Lord  without  a  revelation, 
yet  now  that  we  are  taught  this  truth  by  Scripture,  and  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  to  which  they  were  enabled  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  need 
no  revelation  or  enthusiasm  to  confess  this  truth,  which  ve  are  tangfat  in 
our  creeds  and  catechisms,  <&e. 

I  do  not,  nay  I  dare  not,  hesitate  to  denounce  this  assertion  as 
false  in  fact  and  the  paralysis  of  all  elective  Christianity.  A 
greater  violence  ofiered  to  Scripture  words  is  scarcely  conceivable.  * 
St.  Paul  asserts  that  no  man  can.  Nay,  says  Taylor,  every  man 
that  knows  his  catechism  can  ;  but  unless  some  six  or  seven  in- 
dividuals had  «aid  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  no  man  could  say  so. 

lb.  8.  xxxii.  p.  334. 

And  yet,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  renewed  their  memory,  improved  their 
onderstanding,  supplied  to  some  their  want  of  human  learning,  and  so  as- 
sisted them  that  they  should  not  commit  an  error  in  Deuit  or  opinion,  neither 
in  the  narrative  nor  dogmatical  parts,  therefore  they  wrote  by  the  spirit. 

And  where  is  the  proof? — and  to  what  purpose,  unless  a  dis- 
tinct and  plain  diagnostic  were  given  of  the  divinities  and  the 
humanities  which  Taylor  himself  expressly  admits  in  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures  ?  And  even  then  what  would  it  avail  unless  the 
interpreters  and  translators,  not  to  speak  of  the  coppsts  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  were  likewise  assisted  by  inspiration  ? 
As  to  the  larger  part  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Apocalypse,  we  must  receive  them  as  inspired  truths,  or  re- 
ject them  as  simple  inventions  or  enthuliiastic  delusions.  But  in 
what  other  book  of  Scripture  does  the  writer  assign  his  own 
work  to  a  miraculous  dictation  or  infusion  ?  Surely  the  contrary 
is  implied  in  St.  Luke's  preface.  Does  the  hypothesis  rest  on  one 
possible  construction  of  a  single  passage  in  St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  iii. 
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16  ?  And  that  construction  resting  materially  on  a  xal  (6e6* 
nvBuajog,  »al  ^iUfiog)  not  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  when  the 
context  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  as  parallel 
with  the  other  assertion  of  the  Apostle,  that  aU  good  works  are 
given  from  God, — ^that  is.  Every  divinely  inspired  tgriting  is 
profitable,  4^.  Finally,  will  not  the  certainty  of  the  eompetenoe 
and  single-mindedness  of  the  writers  suffice ;  this  too  confirmed 
hy  the  high  probahility,  bordering  on  certainty,  that  6od*s  es- 
pecial grace  worked  in  them ;  and  that  an  especial  providence 
watched  over  the  preservation  of  writings,  which  we  Imow,  both 
are  and  have  been  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  to  Christianity, 
and  yet  by  natural  means  ?  But  alas  !  any  thing  will  be  pre- 
tend^, rather  than  admit  the  necessity  of  internal  evidence,  or 
than  acknowledge,  among  the  external  proofs,  the  convictions  and* 
spiritual  experiences  of  believers,  though  they  should  be  common 
to  all  the  faithful  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  !  But  in  all  super- 
stition there  is  a  heart  of  unbelief,  and,  vice  versa,  where  an  in- 
'dividual's  belief  is  but  a  superficial  acquiescence,  credulity  is  the 
natural  result  and  accompaniment,  if  only  he  be  not  required  to 
sink  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  where  the  sensual  man  can  no 
longer  draw  breath.  It  is  not  the  profession  of  Socinian  tenets, 
but  the  spirit  of  Sooinianism  in  the  Church  itself  that  alarms 
me.  This,  this,  is  the  dry  rot  in  the  beams  and  timbers  of  the 
Temple ! 

lb.  s.  li.  p.  348. 

So  that  let  the  deyotion  be  ever  bo  great,  set  forms  of  prayer  will  be  ex- 
pressive enough  of  any  desire,  though  importunate  as  extremity  itsel£ 

This,  and  much  of  the  same  import  in  this  treatise,  is  far  more 
than  Taylor,  mature  in  experience  and  softened  by  afflictions, 
would  have  written.  Besides,  it  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  logic, 
a  deserting  of  his  own  strong  and  unshaken  ground  of  the  zi^eans 
and  ends  of  public  worship. 

lb.  s.  s.  Ixix.  Ixx.  pp.  359-60. 

These  two  sections  are  too  much  in  \h.p  vague  mythical  style 
of  the  Italian  and  Jesuit  divines,  and  the  argument  gives  to 
these  a  greater  advantage  against  our  Church  than  it  gains  over 
the  Sectarians  in  its  support.  We  well  know  who  and  how 
many  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  were  under  Edward  VI.,  and 
k^ow  too  well  what  the  weather-cock  Parliaments  were,  both 
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then  and  under  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  compilation  was  made 
law.  The  argument  theiefore  should  be  inverted  ; — ^not  that  the 
Church  (A.  B.,  G.  B.,  F.  L.,  &/C.)  compiled  it ;  ergOy  it  is  unob* 
jectionable  ;  but  (and  truly  we  may  say  it)  it  is  so  unobjecticm* 
able,  so  &r  transcending  all  we  were  entitled  to  expect  from  a 
few  men  in  that  state  of  information  and  such  diffioultiee,  that 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  compilers  were  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Hdy  Spirit.  But  the  same  order  holds  good  even 
with  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  We  can  not  rightly  affirm  they 
were  inspired,  and  therefore  they  must  be  believed ;  but  they  are 
worthy  of  belief,  because  excellent  in  so  universal  a  sense  to  ends 
commensurate  with  the  whole  moral,  and  therefore  the  whole 
actual,  world,  that  as  sure  as  there  is  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  they  must  have  been  in  some  sense  or  other,  and  that  too 
an  efficient  sense,  insinred.  Those  who  deny  this,  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  assert,  that  if  they  had  what  appecuted  to  them  good  his* 
taric  evidence  of  a  miracle,  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  they  would 
receive  the  hideous  immoral  doctrines  of  Mahomet  or  Brahma, 
and  thus  disobey  the  express  commands  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Though  an  angel  should  come  from  heaven  and 
work  all  miracles,  yet  preadi  another  doctrine,  we  are  to  bold 
him  accursed.     Gal.  i.  8. 

lb.  s.  Ixxv.  p.  366. 

When  Christ  was  upon  the  Mount,  he  gave  it  fer  a  pattern,  ^ 

I  can  not  thoroughly  agree  with  Taylor  in  all  he  says  on  this 
point.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  encyclopedia  of  prayer,  and  of  all 
moral  and  religions  philosophy  under  the  form  of  prayer.  Besides 
this,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  its  perfection,  it  is  itself 
singly  the  best  and  most  divine  of  prayers.  But  had  this  been 
the  main  and  primary  purpose,  it  must  have  been  thenceforward 
the  only  prayer  permitted  to  (Hinstians ;  and  surely  some  distinct 
references  to  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  Apostolic  writings. 

lb.  8.  Ixxx.  p.  368. 

Kow  then  I  demand,  whether  the  prayer  of  Manasaes  be  so  good  a  prayer 
aa  the  Lord's  prayer,  ?  Or  ia  the  prayer  of  Judith,  or  of  Tobias,  or  of  Judaa 
Maooabeus,  or  of  the  son  of  Siraeh,  is  any  of  these  so  good  t  Certainly  no 
man  will  say  ihej  are ;  and  the  reason  is,  beoause  we  are  not  sure  they  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

How  inoonjuatent  Taylor  often  is,  the  result  of  the  system  of 
eoononwemg  truth  !    The  true  reason  is  the  inverse.    The  prayers 
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of  Judith  and  the  rest  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  therefore  neither  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  spirit  from  which  the 
Lord's  Prayer  proceeded  :  and  therefore  with  all  fulness  of  satisfac- 
tion we  receive  the  latter,  as  indeed  and  in  fact  our  Lord's  dictation. 
In  all  men  and  in  all  works  of  great  genius  the  characteristic 
fault  will  be  found  in  the  characteristic  excellence.  Thus  in 
Taylor,  fulness^  overflow,  superfluity.  His  arguments  are  a  pro 
cession  of  all  the  nobles  and  magnates  of  the  land  in  their  grand- 
est, richest,  and  most  splendid  paraphernalia :  but  the  total 
impression  is  weakened  by  the  multitudes  of  lacqueys  and  ragged 
intruders  running  in  and  out  between  the  ranks.  As  far  as  the 
Westminster  divines  were  the  antagonists  to  be  answered — and 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  those  who  like  Baxter,  Calamy, 
and  Bishop  Reynolds,  contended  for  a  reformation  or  correction 
only  of  the  Church  Liturgy,  there  were  none  worth  answering, — 
the  question  was,  not  whether  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  set  of 
prayers  on  all  days  in  all  churches  was  innocent,  but  whether  the 
exclusive  imposition  of  the  same  was  comparatively  expedient 
and  conducive  to  ediflcatioi^  ?  Let  us  not  too  severely  arraign 
the  judgment  or  the  intentions-  of  the  good  men  who  determined 
for  the  negative.  If  indeed  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  compari- 
son between  our  Liturgy,  and  any  and  all  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tutes for  it,  we  could  not  hesitate  :  but  those  good  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  prejudices,  had  to  compare  the  lives,  the  conversAtion, 
and  the  religious  afiections  and  principles  of  the  prelatic  and 
anti-prelatic  parties  in  general.  And  do  not  we  ourselves  now 
do  the  like  ?  Are  we  not,  and  with  abundant  reason,  thankful 
that  Jacobinism  is  rendered  comparatively  feeble  and  its  deadly 
venom  neutralized,  by  the  profligacy  and  open  irreligion  of  the 
majority  of  its  adherents  ?  Add  the  recent  cruelties  of  the  Star 
Chamber  under  Laud — (I  do  not  say  the  intolerance ;  for  that 
which  was  common  to  both  parties,  must  be  construed  as  an  error 
in  both,  rather  than  a  crime  in  either) ; — and  do  not  forget  the 
one  great  inconvenience  to  which  the  prelatic  divines  were  ex- 
posed from  the  very  position  which  it  was  the  peculiar  honor  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  have  taken  and  maintained,  namely, 
the  golden  mean — (for  in  consequence  of  this  their  arguments  as 
Churchmen  would  oflen  have  the  appearance  of  contrasting  with 
their  grounds  of  controversy  as  Protestants),- ^-and  we  shall  find 
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enough  to  sanction  our  charity  as  brethren,  ivithout  detracting  a 
tittle  from  our  loyalty  as  members  of  the  established  Church. 
As  to  this  Apology,  the  victory  doubtless  remains  with  Taylor  on 
the  whole ;  but  to  have  rendered  it  full  and  triumphant,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  do  what  perhaps  could  not  at  that 
time,  and  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  have  been  done  with  prudence ; 
namely,  not  only  to  disprove  in  part,  but  likewise  in  part  to  ex- 
plain, the  alleged  difierence  of  the  spiritual  fruits  in  the  minis- 
terial labors  of  the  high  and  low  party  in  the  Chnrch-^fbr  re- 
member that  at  this  period  both  parties  were  in  the  Church, 
even  as  the  Evangelical,  Reformed  and  Pontifical  parties  before 
the  establishment  of  a  schism  by  the  actually  schismatical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent), — and  thus  to  demonstrate  that  the  difi'erences  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  established  Church,  as  far  as  they  were  real, 
were  as  little  attributable  to  the  Liturgy,  a3  the  wound  in  the 
heel  o£  Achilles  to  the  shield  and  breast-plate  which  his  inmior- 
tal  mother  had  provided  for  him  from  the  forge  divine, 
lb.  s.  Ixxxvi.  p.  361. 

That  the  Apostles  did  use  the  prayer  their  Lord  taught  them,  I  think 
needs  not  much  be  questioned. 

Ad  contra,  see  above.  But  that  they  did  not  till  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  deviate  unnecessarily  from  the  established  usage  of 
the  Synagogue  is  beyond  rational  doubt.  We  may  therefore 
safely  maintain  that  a  set  form  was  sanctioned  by  Apostohc  prac- 
tice ;  though  the  form  was  probably  settled  after  the  converts 
from  Paganism  began  to  be  the  majority  of  Christians. 

lb.  s.  Ixxrvii.  p.  361. 

Now  that  they  tied  themselyes  to  recitation  of  the  very  words  of  Christ's 
prayer  pro  loeo  et  tempore^  I  am  therefore  easy  to  believe,  because  I  find 
they  were  strict  to  a  scruple  in  retaining  the  sacramental  words  which 
Christ  spake  when  he  instituted  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

Not  a  case  in  point.  Besides  it  assumes  the  controverted  sense 
of  oUxwff  as  "  in  these  words"  versus  "to  this  purport."  Gro* 
tins  and  Ldghtfoot,  however,  have  settled  this  dispute  by  proving 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  selection  of  prayers  firom  .the  Jewish 
ritual :  and  a  most  happy  and  valuable  inference  against  novel- 
ties obtruded  for  novelty's  sake  does  Grotius  draw  from  this  fact. 
YThen  I  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  usually  quoted  or 
referred  to  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  it  does  not  seem  alto* 
gether  improbable  that  the  several  articles  of  the  Oratio  Domi' 
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nica  might  hare  been  the  initial  sentonces  of  Beveral  prajen; 
hut  I  have  not  the  least  douht  that  by  the  loud  utterance  of  the 
My  Crodf  my  Crodf  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  our  blessed 
Redeemer  referred  to  and  recalled  to  John  and  Mary  that  most 
wonderful  and  prophetic  twenty-second  Psalm.  And  what  a 
glorious  light  does  not  this  throw  on  the  whole  scene  of  the  cni- 
cifixion,  and  in  what  additional  loYeliness  does  it  not  present  the 
godlike  character  of  the  crucified  Son  of  Man !  With  the  very 
facts  before  them,  of  which  the  former  and  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalm  referred  to  resembles  a  detailed  history  rather  than  a 
prophecy, — ^with  what  force,  and  with  what  lively  consolation  and 
infusion  of  steadfast  hope  and  faith,  when  all  human  grounds  of 
hope  had  sunk  firom  under  them,  must  not  the  obyieus  and  inevi- 
table inference  have  flashed  on  the  convictions  of  the  holy  mother 
and  the  beloved  disciple !  '*  If  all  we  now  behold  was  pre-or^ 
dained  and  so  distinctly  predicted ;  if  the  one  moumfhl  half  of 
the  prophecy  has  been  so  entirely  and  minutely  fulfilled,  afier  so 
great  a  lapse  of  ages,  dare  we,  can  we,  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  glorious  remainder  will  with  equal  fidelity  be  acoompHshed  ?" 
Thus  to  his  very  last  moments  did  our  Lord  (setting  as  it  be- 
seemed the  sun  of  righteousness  to  set)  manifest  with  a  wider  and 
wider  face  of  glory  his  self-oblivious  love.  In  the  act  he  was  of- 
fering, he  himself  was  a  sacrifice  of  love  for  the  whole  creaticm ; 
and  yet  the  cup  overflowed  into  particular  streams ;  first,  for  his 
enemies,  his  persecutors,  and  murderers  ;  then  for  his  friends  and 
himianly  nearest  relative  ;  Womariy  beheld  thy  son !  0  what  a 
transfer  !  Nor  does  the  proposed  interpretation  preclude  any  in- 
ward and  mysterious  sense  of  the  words  My  God  !  my  God  ! — 
though  I  confess  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  single  plausible 
resolution  of  the  words  into  any  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trin- 
ity, or  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Passion.  Nay,  were  there  any  neces- 
sity for  supposing  such  an  allusion,  which  there  is  not,  the  obvious 
interpretation  would,  I  fear,  too  dangerously  &vor  the  heresy  of 
those  who  divided  and  severed  the  divinity  from  the  humanity ;  so 
that  not  the  incarnate  God,  very  God  of  very  God,  would  have 
atoned  for  us  on  the  cross,  hot  the  incarnating  man ;  a  heresy  which 
either  denies  or  reduces  to  an  absurdity  the  whole  doctrine  of  re- 
demption, that  is,  Christianity  itself,  which  rests  on  the  two  articles 
of  faith ;  first,  the  necessity,  and  secondly,  the  reality  d*  a  Bedeemer 
— both  articles  ahke  incompatible  with  redemption  by  a  mere  man* 
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lb.  8.  Ixxxviii.  p.  362. 

And  I  the  rather  make  the  inference  from  the  preceding  argument  he- 
cause  of  the  cognation  one  hath  -with  the  other ;  for  the  Apostles  did  also  in 
the  coisecration  of  the  Eucharist  use  the  Lord^  Prayer ;  and  that  together 
with  the  "wxirdi  of  inatitutioa  was  the  only  form  of  oonseeration,  saith  Bt 
Gregory ;  and  St.  Jerome  affirms,  that  the  Apostles,  by  the  command  of 
their  Lord,  used  this  pcay  er  in  the  benediction  of  the  elements. 

This  Bcctbn  ifi  an  itiBtanee  of  impolitic  management  of  a  canae, 
into  which  Jeremy  Taylor  was  bo  often  aeduoed  by  the  fertility 
of  his  intellect  and  the  opulence  of  his  erudition.  An  antagonist 
by  exposing  the  improbability  of  the  tradition  (and  most  improba- 
ble it' surely  is),  and  the  little  credit  due  to  Saint  Gregory  and  Saint 
Jerome  (not  forgetting  a  Miltonic  sneer  at  their  saintship),  might 
draw  off  the  attention  from  the  unanswerable  parts  of  Taylor's 
reasoning  and  leave  an  impression  of  his  having  been  confuted. 

lb.  s.  Ixxziz.  p.  362. 

But  besides  this,  when  the  Apostles  had  receiyed  great  measures  of  the 
spirit,  and  by  their  gift  of  prayer  composed  more  forms  for  the  help  and 
comfort  of  the  Church,  <&& 

Who  would  not  suppose,  that  the  first  two  lines  were  an  ad- 
mitted point  of  history,  instead  of  a  bare  conjecture  in  the  form 
of  a  bold  assertion  ?  0,  dearest  man  !  so  excellent  a  cause  did 
not  need  such  Bellarminisms. 

lb.  p.  363. 

And  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  complain  against  Paulus  Bar 
mosatenuB,  quod  Ptcdmos  et  cantus^  qui  ad  J)omini  nottri  Jesu  Christi  hono- 
rem  decantari  tolentj  tanqtiam  recentiorfs,  et  a  virit  recentioru  memorioB  edir 
to9,  exploeerit. 

This  Sam-in-satin-hose,  or  Paul,  the  same-as-Satan-is,  might,  I 
think,  have  found  his  confutation  in  Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan. 
Carmen  Christo,  quasi  DeOy  dicer e  secum  invicem. 

lb.  B.  xc.  p.  364. 

"WTiich,  together  with  the  rd  dnoftvrjfiovevfiara  tQv  npo<^T<Jv,  the 
lectionarium  of  the  Church,  the  books  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  spoken 
of  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  said  to  be  used  in  the  Christian  congregations,  are 
the  constituent  parts  of  liturgy. 

An  ingenious  but  not  tenable  solution  of  Justin  Martyr^s  ^nofi- 
vxifiovtdfiata  jSiv  &noat6lwv  which  were  presumably  a  Gospel 
not  the  same,  and  yet  so  nearly  the  same,  as  our  Matthew,  that 
its  history  and  character  involve  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
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Christian  antiquity.  By-the-by,  one  oause  of  the  small  impres* 
sion — (small  in  proportion  to  their  vast  superiority  in  knowledge 
and  genius) — ^which  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  compeers  made  on 
the  religious  part  of  the  community  hy  their  controversial  writ^ 
ings  during  the  life  of  Charles  I.  is  to  be  found  in  their  undue 
predilection  for  Patristic  learning  and  authority.  This  originated 
in  the  wish  to  baffle  the  Papists  at  their  own  weapons ;  but  it 
could  not  escape  notice,  that  the  latter,  though  regularly  beaten, 
were  yet  not  so  beaten,  but  that  they  always  kept  the  field :  and 
when  the  same  mode  of  warfare  was  employed  against  the  Puri- 
tans, it  was  suspected  as  Papistical, 
lb.  8.  xci.  pp.  364-5. 

For  the  offices  of  proee  we  find  but  small  mention  of  them  in  the  yery 
first  time,  save  only  in  general  terms,  and  that  such  thei'e  were,  and  that 
St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St  Peter,  and  others  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolical 
men,  made  Liturgies ;  and  if  these  which  we  have  at  this  day  were  not 
theirs,  yet  they  make  probation  that  these  Apostles  left  others,  or  else  they 
were  impudent  people  that  prefixed  their  names  so  early,  and  the  Churches 
were  very  incurious  to  swallow  such  a  bole,  if  no  pretension  oould  hare 
been  reasonably  made  for  their  justification. 

A  rash  and  dangerous  argument.     1810. 

A  many-edged  weapon,  which  might  too  readily  be  turned 
against  the  common  faith  by  the  common  enemy.  For  if  these 
Liturgies  were  rightly  attributed  to  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St. 
Peter,  and  others  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolical  men,  how  could 
they  have  been  superseded  ?  How  could  the  Church  have  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  Canon  ?  But  if  falsely,  and  yet  for  a  time 
and  at  so  early  an  age  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  St.  James  and  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  difierence 
will  not  stop  at  the  point  to  which  Paul  of  Samosata  carried  it ; — 
a  fearful  consideration  for  a  Christian  of  the  Grotian  and  Paleyan 
school.  It  would  not,  however,  shake  my  nerves,  I  confess. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John,  contain  an  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
which  no  uncertainty  of  ecclesiastic  history,  no  proof  of  the  fre- 
quency and  success  of  forgery  or  ornamental  titles  (as  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon)  mistaken  for  matter-of-fact,  can  wrest  from  me ;  and 
with  these  for  my  guides  and  sanctions,  what  one  article  of  Chris- 
tian faith  could  be  taken  from  me,  or  even  imsettled  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  as  it  did  to  Luther,  incomparably  more  probable  that  the 
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eloquent  treatise,  entitled  an  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  written 
by  Apollos  than  by  Paul ;  and  what  though  it  was  written  by 
neither?  It  is  demonstrable  that  it  was  composed  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and 
scarcely  less  satisfactory  is  the  internal  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  an  Alexandrian.  These  two  data  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  at  large  was  conmion 
to  all  Christians  at  that  early  period,  and  therefore  the  faith  de- 
Hvered  by  Christ.  And  this  is  all  I  want ;  nor  this  for  my  own 
assurance,  but  as  arming  me  with  irrefragable  arguments  against 
those  psilanthropists  who  as  fidsely,  as  arrogantly,  call  them- 
selves Unitarians,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  against  the  infidel  fic- 
tion, that  Christianity  owes  its  present  shape  to  the  genius  and 
rabbinical  cabala  of  Paul  on  the  other  :  while  at  the  same  time 
it  weakens  the  more  important  half  of  the  objection  to,  or  doubt 
o(mceming,  the  authenticity  of  St.  Peter's  Epistles.  To  this  too 
I  attach  a  high  controversial  value  (for  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  Epistles  themselves  are  not  affected  by  the  question)  ;  and 
I  receive  them  as  authentic,  for  they  have  all  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  I  have  any  right  to  expect.  But  I  fisel  how  much 
more  genial  my  conviction  would  become,  should  I  discover,  or 
have  pointed  out  to  me,  any  positive  internal  evidence  equivalent 
to  that  which  determines  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
or  even  to  that  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  writer 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  This,  my  dear  Lamb,  is  one  of  the 
advantages  which  the  previous  evidence  supplied  by  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  secures  for  us.  We  learn  what  in  its  nature 
passes  aU  understanding,  and  what  belongs  to  the  understanding, 
and  on  which,  therefore,  the  understanding  may  and  ought  to  act 
freely  and  fearlessly :  while  those  who  will  admit  nothing  above 
the  understanding  {q>(i6vtjfia  aaifubg),  which  in  its  nature  has  no 
legitimate  object  but  history  and  outward  phcenomena,  stand  in 
slavish  dread  like  a  child  at  its  house  of  cards,  lest  a  single  card 
removed  may  endanger  the  whole  foundationless  edifice.     1819. 

lb.  8.  xcii.  p.  365. 

Now  here  dear  Jeremy  Taylor  begins  to  be  himself  again  ;  for 
with  all  his  astonishing  complexity,  yet  versatile  agility,  of  pow- 
ers, he  was  too  good  and  of  too  catholic  a  spirit  to  be  a  good 
polemic.  Hence  he  so  continually  is  now  breaking,  now  varying, 
the  thread  of  the  argument :  and  hence  he  is  so  again  and  again 
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forgetting  that  he  is  reasoning  against  an  antagoniBt,  and  frUs 
into  conversation  with  him  as  a  friend, — ^I  might  almost  say,  into 
the  literary  chit*<shat  and  nnwithholding  frankness  of  a  rich  ge- 
nius whose  sands  are  seed-pearl.  Of  his  oontroTersies,  those 
against  Popery  are  the  most  powerful,  hecause  there  he  had  subtle- 
ties and  obscure  reading  to  contend  against ;  and  his  wit,  aeute- 
ness,  and  omnifarious  learning  found  stuff  to  work  on.  Those  on 
Original  Sin  are  the  most  eloquent.  But  in  all  alike  it  is  the 
digressions,  oyergrowths,  parenthetic  obiter  et  in  transitu  sen« 
tences,  and,  above  all,  his  anthropological  reflections  and  experi- 
ences— (for  example,  the  inimitable  account  of  a  religious  dispute, 
from  the  first  collision  to  the  spark,  and  from  the  spark  to  the 
world  in  flames,  in  his  Dissuasive  from  Popery), — ^these  are  ihe 
costly  gems  which  glitter,  loosely  set,  on  the  chain  armor  of  his 
polemic  Pegasus,  that  expands  his  wings  chiefly  to  fly  off  from 
the  field  of  battle,  the  stroke  of  whose  hoof  the  very  rock  can  not 
resist,  but  beneath  the  stroke  of  which  the  opening  rock  sends 
forth  a  Hippocrene.  The  work  in  which  all  his  powers  are  con- 
fluent, in  which  deep,  yet  gentle,  the  full  stream  of  his  genius 
winds  onward,  and  still  forming  peninsulas  in  its  winding  course 
— distinct  parts  that  are  only  not  each  a  perfect  whole — or  in 
less  figurative  style — (yet  what  language  that  does  not  partake 
of  poetic  eloquence  can  convey  the  characteristics  of  a  poet  and 
an  orator  ?)— the  work  which  I  read  with  most  admiration,  but 
likewise  with  most  apprehension  and  regret,  is  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.  If  indeed,  like  some  Thessalian  drug,  or  the  strong 
herb  of  Anticyra, 

that  helps  and  harms, 

Whioh  life  and  death  have  sealed  with  oounterHsharms— 

it  could  be  administered  by  special  prescription,  it  might  do  good 
service  as  a  narcotic  for  zealotry^  or  a  solvent  for  bigotry. 


The  substance  of  the  preceding  tract  may  be  comprised  as  fol- 
lows : — ^During  the  period  immediately  following  our  Lord's 
Ascension,  or  the  so-called  Apostolic  age,  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  course  the  gift  of  prayer,  as  graces  bestowed,  not 
merely  or  principally  for  the  benefit-^)!'  the  Apostles  and  their 
contemporaries,  but  likewise  and  eminently  for  the  advantage 
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of  all  afler-ages,  and  as  meaxui  of  establishing  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  difiered  in  kind,  degree,  mode,  and  object,  iro^i  those 
ordinary  graces  promised  to  all  true  believers  of  all  times ;  and 
possessed  a  character  of  extraordinary  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
miracles,  to  which  no  believer  under  the  present  and  regular  dis- 
pensations of  the  Spirit  can  make  pretence  without  folly  and  pr^ 
sumption. 

2.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  even  the  first  miraculous  gifU  and 
graces  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  themselves  supervened  on,  but 
did  not  supersede,  their  natural  Acuities  and  acquired  knowledge) 
nor  enable  them  to  dispense  with 'the  ordinary  means  and  instru- 
ments of  cultivating  the  ones,  &nd  applying  the  other,  by  study, 
reading,  past  experience,  and  whatever  else  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed for  aU  men  as  the  conditions  and  efficients  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progression.  The  capabilities  of  deliberating,  selects 
ing,  and  aptly  disposing  of  our  thoughts  and  works  are  God's  good 
gifts  to  man,  which  the  suj^radded  graces  of  the  Spirit,  vouch- 
safed to  Christians,  work  on  and  with,  call  forth  and  perfect 
Therefore  deliberation,  selection,  and  method  become  duties,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  bases  and  recipients  of  the  Spirit,  even  as 
the  polished  crystal  is  of  the  light.  But  if  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  did  not  (as  Taylor  demonstrates  that  they  did  not)  find 
in  miraculous  aids  any  such  infusions  of  light  as  precluded  or  ren- 
dered superfluous  the  exertion  of  their  natural  faculties  and  per- 
sonal attainments,  then  a  fortiori  not  the  possessors  or  legatees  of 
the  ordinary  graces  bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  Church  as  the 
usufructuary  property  of  all  its  members ;  and  he  who  wilfully 
lays  aside  all  premeditation,  selection,  and  ordonnance  Ijiat  he 
may  enter  unprepared  on  the  highest  and  most  awfiil  fimction  of 
the  soul, — ^that  of  public  prayer, — ^is  guilty  of  no  less  indecency 
and  irreverence  than  if,  having  to  present  a  petition  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  community  before  the  throne,  he  purposely  put 
off^his  seemly  garments  in  order  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarch  naked  or  in  rags  :  and  expects  no  less  an  absurdity  than 
to  become  a  passive  autofnaton,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
play  the  ventriloqiust. 

3.  If,  then,  each  congregation  is  to  receive  a  prepared  form  of 
Tgfnkjet  firom  its  head  or  minister,  why  not  rather  from  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Church  represented  in  the  assembled  heads 
and  spiritual  Fathers  ? 
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4.  This  is  admitted  by  implication  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. But  they  are  not  contented  with  the  existing  form,  and 
therefore  substitute  for  it  a  Directory  as  the  fruits  of  their  medita- 
tions and  counsels.  The  whole  question,  then,  is  now  reduced  to 
the  comparative  merits  and  fitness  of  the  Directory  and  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  and  how  complete  the  victory  of  the  latter, 
how  glaring  the  defects,  how  many  the  deficiencies,  of  the  former, 
Jeremy  Taylor  evinces  unanswerably.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
this  Tract.  What  the  author  proposed  to  prove  he  has  satisfac- 
torily proved.  The  faults  of  the  work  are  : — 1.  The  intermixture 
of  weak  and  strong  argmnents,  and  the  frequent  interruption  of 
the  stream  of  his  logic  by  doubtfiil,  trifling,  and  impolitic  inter- 
ruptions ;  arguments  resting  in  premisses  denied  by  the  antagonists, 
and  yet  taken  for  granted ;  in  short,  appendages  that  cumber, 
accessions  that  subtract,  and  confirmations  that  weaken  : — 2. 
That  he  commences  with  a  proper  division  of  the  subject  into  two 
distinct  branches,  that  is,  extempore  prayer  as  opposed  to  set 
forms,  and,  The  Directory,  as  prescribing  a  form  opposed  to  the 
existing  Liturgy  ;  but  that  in  the  sequel  he  blends  and  confuses 
and  intermingles  one  with  the  other,  and  presses  most  and  most 
frequently  on  the  first  point,  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  party 
he  is  opposing  had  disowned  and  reprobated  no  less  than  himself, 
and  which,  though  easiest  to  confute,  scarcely  required  confutation. 

DISCOUUSE   OP   THE   LIBERTY   OF   PHOPHE3TING,   WITH  ITS   JUST 
LIMITS   AND    TEMPER. 

Epistle  Dedicatory,  p.  cccciii. 

And  'first  I  answer,  that  whatsoever  is  against  the  foundation  of  £uth 
is  out  of  the  limits  of  my  question,  and  does  not  pretend  to  oompUaace  or 
toleration. 

But  as  all  truths  hang  together,  what  error  is  there  which  may 
not  be  proved  t6  be  against  the  foundation  of  faith  ?  An  inquisitor 
might  make  the  same  code  of  toleration,  and  in  the  next  moment 
light  the  fagots  around  a  man  who  had  denied  the  infallibility 
of  Pope  and  Council. 

lb.  p.  ccccxxix. 

Indeed  if  by  a  heresy  we  mean  that  which  is  against  an  artide  of  creed, 
and  breaks  part  of  the  oovenant  made  between  Qod  and  man  by  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  I  grant  it  to  be  a  yery  grievous  crime,  a  calling  God's 
Teraoity  into  question,  <fea 
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How  can  he  be  said  to  question  God's  veracity,  whose  belief 
IB  that  God  never  declared  it, — ^who  perhaps  disbelieves  it,  because 
he  thinks  it  opposite  to  God's  honor?  For  example: — Original 
sin,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  article,  was  held  by  both  Papists 
and  Protestants  (with  the  exception  of  the  Socinians)  as  the  fun- 
damental article  of  Christianity;  and  yet  our  Jeremy  Taylor 
himself  attacked  and  reprobated  it.  Why?  because  he  thought 
it  dishonored  God.  Why  may  not  another  man  believe  the  same 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  affirm  that  it  is  equal  ta  a  circle  assuming 
the  essence  of  a  square,  and  yet  remaining  a  circle  ?  But  so  it 
is ;  we  spoil  our  cause,  because  we  dare  not  plead  it  ,in  tato;  and 
a  half-truth  serves  for  a  proof  of  the  opposite  falsehood.  Jeremy 
Taylor  dared  not  carry  his  argument  into  all  its  consequences 

LIBERTY  OF  PSOPHESTINO. 

S.  i.  p.  443. 

Of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  that  its  duty  is  completed  in  belieTing  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  creed. 

This  section  is  for  the  most  part  as  beautifully  written  as  it 
was  charitably  conceived ;  yet  how  vain  the  attempt !  Jeremy 
Taylor  ought  to  have  denied  that  Christian  faith  is  at  all  intel- 
lectual primarily,  but  only  probably ;  as,  cateris  parifms,  it  is 
probable  that  a  man  with  a  pure  heart  will  believe  an  intelligent 
Creator.  But  the  faith  resides  in  the  predisposing  purity  of 
heart,  that  is,  in  the  pbedience  of  the  will  to  the  uncorrupted 
conscience.  For  take  Taylor's  instances ;  and  I  ask  whether  the 
words  or  the  sense  be  meant  ?  Surely  the  latter.  Well  then,  I 
understand,  and  so  did  the  dear  Bishops,  by  these  texts  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Redeemer,  who  by  his  agonies  of  death  actually  altered 
the  relations  of  the  spirits  of  all  men  to  their  Maker,  redeemed 
them  from  sin  and  death  eternal,  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality into  the  world.  But  the  Socinian  uses  the  same  texts ; 
and  means  only  that  a  good  and  gifted  teacher  of  pure  morality 
died  a  martyr  to  his  opinions,  and  by  his  resurrection  proved  the 
possibility  of  all  men  rising  from  the  dead.  He  did  nothing; — ^he 
only  taught  and  afibrded  evidence.  Can  two  more  diverse  opinions 
be  conceived  ?  God  here ;  mere  man  there.  Here  a  redeemer 
from  guilt  and  corruption,  and  a  satisfaction  for  offended  holiness ; 
there  a  mere  declarer  that  God  imputed  no  guilt  wherever,  with 
or  without  Christ,  the  person  had  renented  of  it.     What  could 
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Jeremy  Taylor  say  for  the  necessity  of  his  sense  (which  is  mine) 
but  what  might  be  said  for  the  necessity  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ? 
And  then  aa  to  Rom.  x.  9,  how  can  the  text  mean  any  thing, 
unless  we  know  what  St.  Paul  implied  in  the  words  the  Lord 
Jesus,  From  other  parts  of  his  writings  we  know  that  he  meant 
by  the  word  Lord  his  divinity  or  at  least  essential  super-hn- 
manity.  But  the  Socinian  will  not  allow  this ;  or,  allowing  it, 
denies  St.  Paul's  authority  in  matters  of  i^culative  faith.  As 
well  then  might  I  say,  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  believe  and 
repeat  the  words  forte  miles  reddens ;  and  though  one  of  you 
mean  by  it  "  Perhaps  I  may  be  balloted  for  the  militia,"  and 
the  other  understands  it  to  mean,  that  "  Heading  is  forty  mil^s 
from  London/'  you  are  still  co-symbolists  and  believers !  While  a 
third  person  may  say,  I  believe,  but  do  not  Vsomprehend,  the 
words ;  that  is,  I  believe  that  the  person  who  first  used  them 
meant  something  that  is  true, — ^what  I  do  not  know ;  that  is,  I 
believe  his  veracity. 

0 !  had  this  work  been  published  when  Charles  I.,  Archbishop 
Laud,  whose  chaplain  Taylor  was,  and  the  other  Star  Chamber 
inquisitors,  were  sentencing  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Leighton,  and 
others,  to  punishments  that  have  left  a  brand-mark  on  the  Church 
of  England,  the  sophistry  might  have  been  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  the  motive,  which  would  then  have  been  un4j[uestionable.  Or 
if  Jeremy  Taylor  had  not  in  efiect  retracted  ailer  the  Restora- 
tion; — ^if  he  had  not,  as  soon  as  the  Church  had  gained  its 
power,  most  basely  disclaimed  and  disavowed  the  principle  of 
toleration,  and  apologized  for  the  publication  by  declaring  it  to 
have  been  a  rttse  de  guerre,  currying  pardon  for  his  past  liberal- 
ism by  charging,  and  most  probably  slandering,  himself  with  the 
guilt  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy,  his  character  as  a 
man  would  at  least  have  been  stainless.  Alas,  ala8,nnost  dearly 
do  I  love  Jeremy  Taylor ;  most  religiously  do  I  venerate  his 
memory !  But  this  is  too  foul  a  blotch  of  leprosy  to  be  forgiven. 
He  who  pardons  such  an  act  in  such  a  man  partakes  of  its  guilt. 

lb.  8.  vii.  pp.  346-7. 

la  the  pursuance  of  this  great  truth,  the  Apostles,  or  the  holy  men, 
their  eontemporaries  and  disciples,  composed  a  creed  to  be  a  rule  of  fidth  to 
all  Chrirtians ;  as  appears  in  IreniBus,  Tertullian,  St  Cyprian,  St  Austin, 
Ruffious,  and  divers  others ;  which  creed,  unless  it  had  oontained  all  the 
entire  ol^ed  of  fiuth,  and  the  foundation  of  religion,  dc 
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Jeremy  Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  oritioal  scholar. 
His  reading  had  been  oceanic  ;  but  he  read  rather  to  bring  out 
the  growths  of  his  own  fertile  and  teemiilg  mind  than  to  inform 
himself  respecting  the  products  of  those  of  other  men.  Hence  his 
reliance  on  the  broad  assertions  of  the  Fathers  ;  yet  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
growing  piecemeal  for  several  centuries, 
lb.  p.  447. 

All  catechumens  in  the  Latin  Church  coming  to  baptism  were  inter- 
rogated concerning  their  faith,  and  gave  Batbfaction  on  the  recitation  of 
this  Creed. 

I  very  much  doubt  this,  and  rather  believe  that  our  present 
Apostles'  Creed  was  no  more  than  the  first  instruction  of  the 
catechumens  prior  to  baptism ;  and  (as  I  conclude  from  Euse- 
bius)  that  at  baptism  they  professed  a  more  mysterious  faith  ; — 
the  one  being  the  milk,  the  other  the  strong  meat.  Where  is  the 
proof  that  Tertullian  was  speaking  of  this  creed  ?  Eusebius 
speaks  in  as  high  terms  of  the  SymhoLwnL  Fidei,  and,  defending 
himself  against  charges  of  heresy,  says,  '*  Did  I  not  at  my  bap- 
tism, in  the  Symbolum  Pidciy  declare  my  belief  in  Christ  as 
God  and  the  co-eternal  "Word  ?"  The  true  Creed  it  w^  impiety 
to  write  down ;  but  such  was  never  the  case  with  the  present  or 
initiating  Creed.  Strange,  too,  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  has  in 
this  very  work  written  so  divinely  of  tradition,  should  assume  as 
a  certainty  that  this  Creed  was  in  a  proper  sense  Apostolic.  Is 
then  the  Creed  of  greater  authority  than  the  inspired  Scriptures  ? 
And  can  words  in  the  Creed  be  more  express  than  those  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Colossians,  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  creative,  mind 
of  his  Father,  before  all  worlds,  begotten  before  all  things 
created? 

lb.  s.  X.  p.  449. 

This  paragraph  is  indeed  a  complexion,  as  Taylor  might  call 
it,  of  sophisms.  Thus; — ^unbelief  from  want  of  information  or 
capacity,  though  with  the  disposition  of  faith,  is  confounded  with 
disbelief  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  may  not  be  safe  for  a 
man  to  believe  simply  that  Christ  is  his  Saviour,  but  whether  it 
be  safe  for  a  man  to  disbelieve  the  article  in  any  sense  which  sup- 
poses an  essential  supra-humanity  in  Christ, — any  sense  that 
would  not  have  been  equally  applicable  to  John,  had  God  chosen 
to  raise  him  instead  of  his  cousin '^ 

VOL.  V.  H 
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lb.  8.  xi.  p.  450. 

Neither  are  ve  obliged  to  make  these  ArUoles  more  partioolar  and  mi- 
nute than  the  Creed.  For  einoe  the  Apostles  and  indeed  our  bleaeed  Lord 
himself,  promised  heaven  to  them  who  believed  him  to  be  the  Christ  that 
was  to  oome  into  the  world,  and  that,  he  who  believes  in  him  should  be  par- 
taker of  the  resurrection  and  life  eternal,  he  will  be  as  good  as  bis  word. 
Tet  beeause  this  Article  was  very  general,  and  a  complexion  rather  than  a 
single  proposition,  the  Apostles  and  others  oar  Fathers  in  Christ  did  make 
it  more  explicit :  and  though  they  have  said  no  more  than  what  lay  entire 
and  ready  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  Article,  yet  they  made  their 
extracts  to  great  purpose  and  absolute  sufficiency ;  and  therefore  there  needs 
no  more  deduction  or  remoter  consequences  from  the  first  great  Article 
than  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles. 

Most  true ;  but  still  the  question  returns,  what  was  meant  by 
the  phrase  the  Christ  ?  Contraries  can  not  both  be  true.  The 
Christ  coTild  not  be  both  mere  man  and  incarnate  God.  One 
OT  the  other  must  believe  falsely  on  this  great  key-stone  of  all  the 
intellectual  faith  in  Christ.  For  so  it  is ;  alter  it,  and  every 
thing  alters ;  as  is  proved  in  Trinitarianism  and  Socinianism. 
No  two  religions  can  be  more  different ; — I  know  of  no  two 
equally  so. . 

lb.  8.  xii.  p.  451. 

The  Church  hath  power  to  intend  our  faith,  bat  not  to  extend  it ;  to  make 
our  belief  more  evident,  but  not  more  large  and  comprehensive. 

This  and  the  preceding  pages  are  scarcely  honest.  For  Jere- 
my Taylor  begins  with  admitting  that  the  Cieed  might  have 
been  composed  by  others.  He  has  no  proof  of  that  most  absuxd, 
fable  of  the  twelve  Apostles  clubbing  to  make  it ;  yet  here  all  he 
says  assumes  its  inspiration  aa  a  certain  fact. 

lb.  p.  454. 

But  for  the  present  there  is  no  insecurity  in  ending  there  where  the 
Apostles  ended,  in  building  where  they  built,  in  resting  where  they  left  us, 
unless  the  same  infallibility  which  they  had  had  still  oontimibd,  which  I 
think  I  shall  hereafter  make  evident  it  did  not 

What  a  tangle  of  contradictions  Taylor  thrusts  himaelf  into  by 
the  attempt  to  support  a  true  system,  a  full  third  of  which  he 
was  afraid  to  mention,  and  another  third  was  by  the  same  fear 
induced  to  deny — at  least  to  take  for  granted  the  contrary  :  for 
example,  the  absolute  plenary  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  ;  and  yet  that  their  whole  function,  as 
fax  as  the  consciences  of  their  followers  were  concerned,  was  tc 
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repeat  tiie  two  or  three  senteneee,  that  Jesus  teas  Christ  (so  says 
one  of  the  EraageliBls),  the  Christ  cf  CM  (so  saya  another),  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (so  layi  a  third),  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ibr  the  remiflsion  of  sins,  to  as  many  aa  he- 
lieved  or  profeoBed  that  he  was  the  Christ  or  the  Lord,  and  died 
and  rose  for  the  remiauon  of  sins.  Sorely  no  miracnlous  eom- 
munication  of  God's  infallihility  was  necessary  ibr  this^  Bat  if 
this  infallihility  was  stamped  on  all  they  said  and  wrote,  is  it 
credible  that  any  part  should  not  he  equally  binding  ?  I  declare 
I  can  make  nothing  out  of  this  section,  hut  that  it  is  necessary 
for  men  to  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  hut  what  they  belicTe 
by  it  is  of  no  consequence.  For  instance  :  what  if  I  chose  to 
understand  by  the  word  '  dead'  a  state  of  trance  or  suspended 
animation  ; — language  furnishing  plenty  of  analogies — dead  in  a 
swoon— dead  drunk — and  so  on  ;— should  I  still  be  a  Christian  ? 
*  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  What  if,  as  Priestley  and  others,  I 
interpreted  it  as  if  we  should  say,  '  the  former  Miss  Vincent  was 
his  mother  ?'  I  need  not  say  that  I  disagree  with  Taylor's  prem- 
isses only  heeanse  they  are  not  broad  enough,  and  with  his  aim 
and  principal  conclusion  only  hecause  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
I  would  have  the  law  grounded  wholly  in  the  present  life,  reli- 
gion only  on  the  life  to  come.  Religion  is  debased  by  temporal 
motives,  and  law  rendered  the  drudge  of  prejudice  and  passion 
hy  pretending  to  spiritual  aims.  But  putting  this  aside,  and 
judging  of  this  woric  solely  as  a  chain  of  reasoning,  I  seem  to  find 
one  leading  error  in  it ;  namely,  that  Taylor  takes  the  condition 
of  a  first  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ  Ibr  the  fulness  of 
faith  which  was  to  be  gradually  there  acquired.  The  simple  ac- 
knowledgment, that  they  accepted  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  King 
was  the  first  lisping  of  the  infiuit  believer  at  which  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  he  began  the  process  of  growUi  in  the  faith, 
lb.  8.  ii.  p.  457. 

The  great  heresy  that  troubled  them  Tvaa  the  doctrine  of  the  neeesiity  of 
keeping  the  law  of  Moeee,  the  neoeesity  of  oircainGiBioii,  agaiiist  whieh  doe> 
trine  they  were  therefore  sealone,  because  it  was  a  direct  oYerthrow  to  the 
very  end  and  ezoellencj  of  ChriBt*6  coming. 

The  Jewish  converts  were  stiU  bound  to  the  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion, not  indeed  as  under  the  Law,  or  by  the  covenant  of  works, 
but  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  by  that  especial  eove- 
nant  which  St.  Paul  rightly  contends  was  a  covenant  oC  giaaa 
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and  faith.  But  the  heresy  consisted  wholly  in  the  attempt  to 
impose  this  obli^tion  on  the  Gentile  converts,  in  the  infatuation 
of  somd  of  the  Galflitians,  who,  having  no  pretension  to  be  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  could,  as  the  Apostle  urges,  only  adopt  the 
rite  as  binding  themselves  under  the  law  of  works,  and  thereby 
apostatizing  from  tke  covenant  of  faith  by  free  grace.  And  this 
was  the  decision  of  the  Apostblic  Council  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  xv. 
Rhenferd,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ebionites  and  other  pretended 
heretics  in  Palestine,  so  grossly  and  so  ignorantly  calumniated  by 
Bpiphanius,  has  written  excellently  well  on  this  subject.  Jere< 
my  Taylor  is  mistaken  throughout, 
lb.  s.  iv.  p.  459. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  great  question  of  circumcision. 

It  is  really  wonderful  that  a  man  like  Bishop  Taylor  could 
have  read  the  New  Testament,  and  have  entertained  a  doubt  ks 
to  the  decided  opinion  of  all  the  Apostles,  that  every  bom  Jew 
was  bound  to  be  circumcised.  Opinion  ?  The  very  doubt  never 
suggested  itself.  When  something  like  this  opinion  was  slander- 
ously attributed  to  Paul,  observe  the  almost  ostentatious  practi- 
cal contradiction  of  the  calumny  which  was  adopted  by  him  at 
the  request  and  by  the  advice  of  the  other  Apostles.  {Acts  xxi. 
21-26.)  The  rite  of  circumcision,  I  say,  was  binding  on  all  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  through  Isaac  for  all  time  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  but  the  whole  law  of  Moses  was  binding  on 
the  Jewish  Christians  till  the  heaven  and  the  earth — that  is,  the 
Jewish  priesthood  and  the  state — ^had  passed  away  in  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  temple  and  city ;  and  the  Apostles  observed  every 
tittle  of  the  Law. 

lb.  s.  vi.  p.  460. 

The  heresy  of  the  Nioolaitans. 

Heresy  is  not  a  proper  term  for  a  plainly  anti-Christian  sect. 
Nicolailans  is  the  literal  Greek  translation  of  Balaamites ;  de* 
Btroyers  of  the  people.     Rev.  ii.  14,  15. 

lb.  8.  viii.  p.  461. 

For  heresy  is  not  an  error  of  the  understanding,  but  $n  error  of  the  wilL 
Most  excellent.     To  this  Taylor  should  have  adhered,  and  to 

its  converse.     Faith  is  not  an  accuracy  of  logic,  but  a  rectitude 

of  heart. 
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lb.  p.  462i 

It  was  the  heresy  of  the  Gnosties,  that  it  was  no  matter  how  men  live^ 
'  10  thejr  did  butl)elieTe  aright. 

I  regard  the  extinction  of  all  the  -writings  of  the  Gnostics 
among  the  heaviest  losses  of  Ecclesiastical  literature.  We  have 
only  the  account  of 'their  inveterate  enemies.  Individual  mad- 
men there  have  been  in  ail  ages,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
sect  of  Gnostics  ever  held  this  opinion  in  the  sense  here  sapposed. 

lb. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  remember  that  St  Paul  reckons  heresy  amongst  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  and  ranks  it  with  all  manner  of  practical  impieties,  we 
shall  easily  peroeive  that  if  a  man  mingles  not  a  yioe  with  his  opinion, — ^if 
he  he  innocent  in  his  life,  though  deoeired  in  his  doctrine, — his  error  is  his 
misery,  not  his  crime ;  it  snakes  him  an  argument  of  ^preakness  and  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  but  not  a  person  sealed  up  to  ruin  and  reprobation. 

0  admirable  !  How  could  Taylor,  after  this,  preach  and  pub- 
lish his  Sermon  in  defence  of  persecution,  at  least  against  tolera- 
tion ! 

lb.  8.  xxii.  p.  479. 

Efaion,  Hanes. 

No  such  man  as  Ebion  ever,  as  I  can  see,  existed;*  and  Manes 
is  rather  a  doubtful  ens. 

lb.  8.  xxxi.  p.  487. 

But  I  shall  observe  this,  that  although  the  moene  Fathers  in  that  case,  «i; 
that  time,  and  in  that  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  did  well,  dw. 

What  Bull  and  Waterland  have  urged  in  defence  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Fathers  is  (like  every  thing  else  from  such  men)  most  worthy 
of  all  attention.  They  contend  that  no  other  term  but  dftoovata 
could  secure  the  Christian  faith  against  both  the  two  contrary 
errors,  Tritheism  with  subversion  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  on  * 
the  one  hand,  and  creature-worship  on  the  other.  For,  to  use 
Waterland's  mode  of  argument,t  either  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
with  the  four  other  dissenters  at  Nice  were  right  or  wrong  in 
their  assertion,  that  Christ  could  not  be  of  the  oi^<T/a  of  the  self- 
originated  First  by  derivation,  as  a  son  from  a  father  : — if  they 
were  right,  they  either«must  have  discovered  some  third  distinct 
and  intelligible  form  of  origination  in  addition  to  begotten  and 
created^  or  they  had  not  and  could  not.     Now  the  latter  was  no- 

•  See  Euscb  Hist  iii.  l^l.-Sd. 

t  Vindication,  dkc    Quer.  18,  14,  16^— JUL 
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toriouBly  the  fact.  Therefore  to  deny  the  6fioov(rla  was  implicitly 
to  deny  the  generation  of  the  second  Fersoni  and  thus  to  assert  his 
creation.  But  if  he  was  a  creature,  he  oould  not  be  adorable 
without  idolatry.  Nor  did  the  chain  of  inevitable  ccmsequences 
stop  here.  His  characteristic  functions  of  Redeemer,  Jfediator, 
King,  and  final  Judge,  must  all  cease  to  be  attributable  to  Christ ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that  between  the  Homoousian  scheme  and 
mere  Psilanthropism  there  is  no  intelligible  medivm.  If  this, 
then»  be  not  a  fundamental  article  of  faith,  what  can  be  ? 

To  this  reasoning  I  really  can  discern  no  fair  reply  within  the 
sphere  of  conceptual  logic,  if  it  can  be  made  evident  that  the 
term  6fio&6atog  is  really  capable  of  achieving  the  end  here  set 
forth.  One  objection  to  the  term  is,  that  it  was  not  translatable 
into  the  language*of  the  Western  Church.  ^  Constibstantial  is  not 
the  translation :  stibstantia  answers  to  induraGig,  not  to  o^ala ; 
and  hence,  when  indaiaatg  was  used  by  the  Nicene  Fathers  in 
distinction  from  odala,  the  Latin  Church  was  obliged  to  render  it 
by  some  other  word,  and  thus  introduced  that  most  unhappy  and 
improper  term  persoTia.  Would  you  know  my  own  inward  judg- 
ment on  this  question,  it  is  this  :  first,  that  this  pregnant  ideaC,  the 
root  and  fi)rm  of  all  ideas,  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  conceptual 
logic, — that  is,  of  the  understanding, — and  is  thjBrefore  of  neoes* 
sity  inexpressible  ;  for  no  idea  can  be  adequately  represented  in 
words : — secondly,  that  I  agree  with  Bull  and  Waterland  against 
Bishop  Taylor,  that  there  was  need  of  a  public  and  solemn  de- 
cision  on  this  point : — ^but,  lastly,  that  I  am  more  than  doubtful 
respecting  the  fitness  or  expediency  of  the  term  6fiooi6au>g,  and 
hold  that  the  decision  ought  to  have  been  negative.  For  at  first 
all  parties  agreed  in  the  pesitive  point*  namely,  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  waa  truly  God,  "or 
very  God  of  very  God.*'  All  that  was  necessary  to  be  added  was, 
that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  was  not  created  nor  begotten 
in  time.  More  than  this  might  be  possible,  and  subject  of  in- 
sight ;  but  it  was  not  .determinable  by  words,  and  was  therefore 
to  be  left  among  the  rewards  of  the  Spirit  to  the  pure  in  heart  in 
inward  vision  and  silent  contemplation. 

lb.  8.  xl.  p.  496. 

AH  that  is  necessary  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  import  to  this 
excellent  paragraph,  and  to  secure  it  from  all  inconvenient  conse- 
quences, is  to  understand  the  distinction  between  the  objective 
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and  general  Teyeiation,  by  i^hich  the  whole  Ohnrch  it  walled 
around  and  kept  together  {principium  totalttatt»  et  cohasionis), 
and  the  subjective  revelation,  the  light  from  the  life  {John  i.  4), 
by  which  the  individual  believers,  each  according  to  the  grace 
given,  grow  in  faith.  For  the  former,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  its 
present  form,  is  more  than  enough ;  for  the  latter,  it  might  be 
truly  said  in  the  words  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  that  all  the  books 
which  the  world  could  contain  would  not  suffice  to  set  forth  ex- 
plicitly that  mystery  in  which  all  treasures  of  knowledge  are 
hidden,  reconduntttr. 

From  the  Apostles'  Creed,  nevertheless,  if  regarded  in  the 
former  point  of  view,  several  clauses  must  be  struck  out,  not  as 
false,  but  as  not  necessary.  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  rose  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day ;  and  I  receive  him  as  the  Chnst,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  who  died  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  as  many  as  believe 
in  the  Father  through  him,  in  whom  we  have  the  promise  of  life 
everlasting."  This  is  the  sufficient  creed.  More  than  this  be- 
longs to  the  Catechism,  and  then  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

lb.  s.  vi.  p.  506. 

So  did  the  ancieiit  JPapias  understand  Christ's  millenary  r^iga  upon  earth, 
and  BO  depressed  the  hopes  of  Christianity  and  thdr  desires  to  the  longing 
and  expectation  of  temporal  pleasures  and  satisfiictiona.  And  he  was 
followed  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus,  TertuUian,  lisetantius,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  Church  generally,  till  St  Austin  and  St  Jerome's  tixne,  who,  first  of 
any  whose  works  are  extant,  did  reprove  the  error. 

Bishop  Taylor  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  two  points ;  first,  that 
the  Catholic  Millenaries  looked  forward  to  carnal  pleasures  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;— for  even  the  Jewish  Babbis  of  any  note 
represented  the  Millennium  as  the  preparative  and  transitional 
state  to  perfect  spiritualization : — second,  that  the  doctrine*  of 
Christ's  reign  upon  earth  rested  wholly  or  principally  on  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  which  actually,  in  my 
judgment,  opposes  it. 

I  more  than  suspect  diat  Austin^s  and  Jerome's  strongest 
ground  for  rejecting  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  in  his  kingly 
character,  was,  that  they  were  tired  of  waiting  for  it.  How  can 
we  otherwise  interpret  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or,  perhaps,  the  «>  t$  xoi^  to&t^,  in  hoc  sectdo  (x.  30), 
of  St  Mark  ?     If  the  first  three  Grospels,  joined  with  the  unbroken 
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faith  and  traditicm  of  the  Church  for.  nearly  three  centuries,  can 
decide  the  question,  the  Millenarians  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Vol.  viii.  s.  ix.  p.  22. 

One  thing  only  I  obserTe  (and  we  shall  find  it  true  in  most  writings, 
whose  authority  is  urged  in  questioDS  of  theology),  that  the  authority  of  the 
tradition  is  not  it  whidi  mores  the  assent,  but  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and 
because  such  a  canon  is  delivered,  they  do  not  therefore  believe  the  sanction 
or  proposition  so  delivered,  but  disbelieve  the  tradition  if  they  do  not  like 
the  matter,  and  so  do  not  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  tradition,  but  of  the 
tradition  hy  the  matter. 

This  just  and  acute  remark  is,  in  fact,  no  less  applicable  to 
Scripture  in  all  doctrinal  points,  and  if  infidelity  is  not  to  over- 
spread England  as  well  as  France,  the  same  criterion  (that  is,  the 
internal  evidence)  must  be  extended  to  all  points,  to  the  narrar 
tives  no  less  than  to  the  precept.  The  written  words  must  be 
tried  by  the  Word  from  the  beginning,  in  which  is  life,  and  that 
life  the  light  of  men.  Reduce  it  to  the  noetic  pentad,  or  univer- 
sal form  of  contemplation,  except  where  all  the  terms  are  abso- 
lute, and  consequently  there  is  no  punctum  indifferent, — in  divinis 
tetras,  in  omnibus  aliis  pentas,  and  the  form  stands  thus.* 

lb.  8.  iii.  p.  36. 

So  that  it  can  not  make  it  divine  and  necessary  to  be  heartily  believed. 
It  may  make  it  lawful,  not  make  it  true ;  that  is,  it  may  possibly,  by  such 
means,  become  a  law,  but  not  a  truth. 

This  is  a  sophism  which  so  evident  a  truth  did  not  need. 
Apply  the  reasoning  to  an  act  of  Parliament  previously  to  the 
royal  sanction..  Will  it  hold  good  to  say,  if  it  was  law  afler  the 
sanction,  it  was  law  before?  The  assertion  of  the  Papal  theolo- 
gians is,  that  the  divine  providence  may  possibly  permit  even  the 
msyority  of  a  legally  convened  Council  to  err  ;  but  by  force  of  a 
divine  promise  can  not  permit  both  a  majority  and  the  Pope  to 
err  on  the  same  point.  The  flaw  in  this  is,  that  the  Romish  di- 
vines rely  on  a  conditional  promise  imconditionally.  To  Taylor's 
next  argument  the  Sx)miBh  respondent  would  say,  that  an  excep- 
tion, grounded  on  a  specific  evident  necessity,  does  not  invalidate 
the  rule  in  the  absence  of  any  equally  evident  necessity. 

Taylor's  argument  is  a  ftsiu^aaig  els  diio  y^yoff.     It  is  not  the 
truth,  but  the  sign  or  mark,  by  which  the  Church  at  large  may  " 
*  See  the  form  previously  exhibited  in  this  volume,  p.  74. — £d. 
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know  that  it  is  truth,  vhish  is  here  provided  £>r ;  th^t  i8,not  the 
trath  simply,  but  the-  obligation  of  receiving  it  as  such.     Ten 
thousand  may  apprehend  the  hitter,  only  ten  of  v^hom  might  be 
capable  of  determining  the  former, 
lb.  5- 

Sa  that  now  (that  we  may  apply  tbis)  there  are  seyen  general  Oouneils, 
which  by  the  Qiiireh  of  Borne  are  oondeiimed  of  error.  .  *  *  •  The 
eooncilof  Ariminnm,  cooBistiDg  of  six  hundred  Bishope, 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  faction  that  it  never  hesitates  to  sacrifice 
a.  greater  good  common  to  them  and  to  their  opponents  to  a 
lesser  advantage  obtained  over  those  opponents.  Never  was 
there  a  stranger  instance  of  imprudence,  at  least,  than  the  act  of 
the  Athanasian  party  in  condemning  so  roundly  the  great  Coun- 
cil of  Ariminum  as  heretical,  and  for  little  more  than  the  chari- 
table wish  of  the  many  hundred  Bishops  there  assembled  to  avoid 
a  word  that  had  set  all  Christendom  by  the  ears.  They  declared 
that  d  dyirt'iftog  frazi)^,  xai  6  dx(^p»s  yevprjjds  Mg,  xai  t6  nrevfta 
aMTwqevdftevopwere  substantially  (t^^roaraTixcb^)  distinct,  but  never- 
theless, one  God ;  and  though  there  might  be  some  incautious 
phrases  used  by  them,  the  good  Bishops  declared  that  if  their 
decree  was  indeed  Arian,  or  introduced  aught  to  the  derogation 
of  the  Son's  absolute  divinity,  it  was  against  their  knowledge  and 
intention,  and  that  they  renounced  it. 

lb.  s.  X.  p.  46. 

Gratian  says,  that  the  Oomicil  means  by  a  concubine  a  wife  married  Hnt 
dote  et  iolennitate  ;  but  this  is  daubing  with  untempered  mortar. 

Here  I  think  Taylor  wrong  and  Gratian  right ;  for  not  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  very  same  decree  was  passed  by  the  Lutheran 
clergy  in  Prussia,  determining  that  lefl-hand  marriages  were  to 
be  discouraged,  but  did  not  exclude  from  communion.  These 
marriages  were  invented  for  the  sake  of  poor  nobles  :  they  could 
have  but  that  one  wife,  and  the  children  followed  the  rank  and 
title  of  the  mother,  not  of  the  father. 

lb.  s.  vii.  p.  56. 

Thirdly;  for  patce  ovesy  there  is  little  in  that  allegation  besides  the  bold- 
ness of  the  objectors. 

I  have  ever  thought  that  the  derivation  of  the  Papal  monarchy 

from  the  thrice-repeated  command,  pasce  oves,  the  most  brazen 

^  all  the  Pope's  bulls.     It  was  because  Peter  had  given  too  good 

H* 
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proof  that  he  was  more  disposed  to  draw  the  swofd  lor  Ofanit 
than  to  perform  the  humhle  duties  of  a  shepherd,  that  oiur  Lord 
here  strongly,  though  tenderly,  reminds  him  of  his  besetting 
temptation.  The  words  are  most  manifestly  a  reproof  and  a 
warning,  not  a  commission.  In  like  manner  the  very  letter  of  the 
famous  panmomastic  text  proves  that  Peter's  confessioH,  not 
Peter  himself,  was  the  roek.  His  name  was,  perhaps^  not  so 
much  stone  as  stoner  ;  not  so  much  rock  as  rockman  ;  and  Jesus 
hearing  this  unexpected  confession  of  his  mysterious  Sonship  (foi 
this  is  one  of  the  very  few  oases  in  which  the  internal  evidence 
decides  for  the  superior  fidelity  of  the  first  Gospel),  and  recogniz- 
ing in  it  an  immeditte  revelation  firom  heaven,  exclaims,  "  Well, 
art  thou  the  man  of  the  rock  ;  and  upon  thu  rock  will  I  huUd 
my  churchy^  not  on  this  man.  Add  too,  that  the  law  revealed 
to  Moses  and  the  confession  of  the  divine  attributes,  are  named 
the  rock,  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psahna. 

Mark  has  simply,  Thou  art  the  Christ ;  Luke,  The  Christ  of 
Crod;*  but  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  had  long  been  knovm  by 
the  Apostles,  at  all  events  conjectured.  Had  not  John  so  declared 
him  at  the  baptism  ?  Besides,  it  was  included  among  the  ofKn- 
ions  concerning  our  Lord  which  led  to  Uiis  question,  the  aim  of 
which  was  not  simply  as  to  the  Messiahship,  but  that  the  Mes- 
siah, instead  of  a  mere  descendant  of  David,  destined  to  re-estab- 
lish and  possess  David's  throne,  was  the  Jehovah  himself,  the  Son 
of  the  living  €hd  ;  God  manifestedin  the  flesh.    1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

lb.  8.  viii.  p.  62. 

And  yet  again,  another  degree  of  nnoertainty  is,  to  whom  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  do  suoeeed  For  St  Paul  was  as  much  Bishop  of  Rome  as  St  Peter 
was ;  there  he  presided,  there  he  preached,  and  be  it  was  that  was  the 
doctor  of  the  uncircumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter  of  the  circmn- 
cision  and  of  the  Jews  only ;  and  therefore  the  converted  Jews  at  Rome 
might  wilii  better  reason  daim  the  privilege  of  St  Peter,  than  the  Romans 
and  the  Ohurches  in  her  communion,  who  do  not  derive  from  Jewish  parents. 

I  wonder  that  Taylor  should  have  introduced  so  very  strong  an 
argument  merely  obiter.  If  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Home,  it  must 
have  been  for  the  Jewish  converts  or  convertendi  exclusively,  and 
on  what  do  the  earliest  Fathers  rest  the  fact  of  Peter's  being  at 
Rome  ?  Do  they  appeal  to  any  document  ?  No  ;  but  to  their 
own  arbitrary  and  most  improbable  interpretation  of  the  word 

•  ^ark  viii.  29.    Luke  is.  80.— JML 
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Babylon  in  St.  Peter's  fint  epistle  *  I  am  too.  deeply  impreased 
with  the  general  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  strange  eclipse  of 
all  historic  documents,  of  all  particular  erents,  from  the  arrival  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  as  related  by  St.  Luke,  and  the  time  when 
Justin  Martyr  begins  to  shed  a  scanty  light,  to  press  any  particu- 
lar instance  of  it.  Yet,  if  Peter  really  did  arrive  at  Some,  and 
was  among  those  destroyed  by  Nero,  it  is  strange  that  the  Bishop 
and  Church  of  Eome  should  have  preserved  no  reooid  of  the 
particulars. 

lb.  8.  XV.  p.  71. 

But  what  thall  we  tbink  of  that  decretal  of  Gregory  the  Third,  who  wrote 
(o  BoDifikoe  his  legate  in  Germany,  qmod  iUi,  quorum  iworst  h^firwUtaie  ali- 
qua  morbida  debUum  rtdiere  noluerumt,  «/fM  f>otwani  nmUre, 

Supposing  the  nduerunt  to  mean  neqtieutU,  or  at  leaat  any 
state  of  mind  and  feeling  that  does  not  exclude  moral  attachment, 
I»  as  a  Protestant,  abominate  this  deevee  of  Gregory  III. ;  for  I 
place  the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  helps  and  comforts  as  the 
proper  and  essential  ends  of  Christian  marriage,  and  regard  the 
begetting  of  ehildren  as  a  contingent  consequence.  But  on  the 
contrary  tenet  of  the  Romish  Church,  I  do  not  see  how  Gregbry 
cotild  consistently  decree' otherwise. 

lb.  s.  iii.  p.  82. 

If  or  that  Origen  taught  the  pains  of  hell  not  to  have  an  eternal  daration. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Taylor  Umself  held  with 
Origen  on  this  point.  But  turn  licebat  dognutUzare  oppositum^ 
quia  determinatum  fuerat. 

lb.  p.  84.      . 

And  except  it  be  in  the  ApoetW  Creed  and  articles  of  snoh  nature,  there 
is  nothing  which  may  with  any  oolor  be  called  a  consent,  much  less  tradi- 
tion universaL 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  whenever  Taylor  speaks  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  that  Pearson's  work  on  that  Creed  was  not,then 
published.  Nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  copies  of  creeds  in 
the  early  Fathers  ;  it  was  so  notoriously  the  custom  of  the  tran* 
scribera  to  make  them  square  with  those  in  use  in  their  own  time. 

lb.  s.  iv. 

Suoh  as  makes  no  inTaaion  upon  their  great  repntatioii,  which  I  desire 
ibould  be  preserved  as  saered  as  it  ought. 

♦  1  Pet  V.  ISv-At 
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The  yision  of  the  uutre  dawned  on  Taylor  ;  and  hiB  reooUee- 
tion  of  X<aud  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fathers  ;  of  many  of 
whom  in,  his  heart  Taylor,  I  think,  Entertained  ^,  very  mean 
opinion.  How  could  such  a  man  do  otherwise  ?  I  could  forgive 
them  their  nonsense  and  even  their  economical  fateehoods  ;  hut 
their  insatiahle  appetite  for  making  heresies^  and  thus  occasioning 
the  neglect  or  destruction  of  so  many  valuahle  works,  Origen's 
for  instance,  this  I  can  not  forgive  or  forget. 

Ih.  s.  i.  p.  88. 

Of  the  inoompeteney  of  the  Church,  in  its  diffttsiye  capacity,  to  be  judge 
of  oontroversieB ;  and  the  impertinency  of  that  pretence  of  the  Spirit 

iJow  here  begin  my  serious  difierences  with  Jeremy  Taylor, 
which  may  be  characterized  in  one  sentence  ;  ideas  versus  con- 
ceptions and  images.  I  contend  that  the  Church  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  is  an  idea ; — not  therefore  a  chimera,  or  a  fancy,  but 
a  real  being  and  a  most  powerful  reality.  ,  Suppose  the  present 
state  of  science  in  this  country,  with  this  onl/  difierence  that  the 
Royal  and  other  scientific  societies  were  not  founded :  might  I 
not  speak  of  a  scientific  public,  and  its  influence  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large  ?  Or  should  I  be  talking  of  a  chimera,  a  shadow, 
or  a  non-entity  ?  Or  when  we  speak  with  honest  pride  of  the 
public  spirit  of  this  country,  as  the  power  which  supported  the 
nation  through  the  gigantic  conflict  with  France,  do  we  speak 
of  nothing,  because  we  can  not  say, — "  It  is  in  this  place  or  in 
that  catalogue  of  names  ?"  At  the  same  time  I  most  readily 
admit  that  no  rule  can  be  grounded  formally  on  the  supposed  as- 
sent of  this  ideal  Church,  the  members  of  which  are  recorded  only 
in  the  book  of  life  at  any  one  moment.  In  Taylor's  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  term  Church,  the  visible  Christendom,  and  in 
reply  to  the  Eomish  divines,  his  arguments  are  irrefragable. 

lb.  s.  ii.  p.  93. 

So  that  if  they  read,  study,  pray,  search  records,  and  use  all  the  means 
of  arC  and  induetry  in  the  prj*8u!t  of  truth,  it  is  not  with  a  resolution  to 
foUow  that  which  shall  seem  truth  to  them,  bat  to  confirm  what  before 
they  did  believe. 

Alas,  if  Protestant  and  Papist  were  named  by  individuals  an- 
swering or  not  answering  to  this  description,  what  a  vast  acces* 
Bidh  would  not  the  Pope's  muster-roll  receive  !  In  the  instance 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  iniquity  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  consisted  in  their  knowledge  that  the 
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awembly  at  Tre^t  had  no  pretence  to  be  u  general  Conncili  that 
is,  a  body. representative  of  the  Catholic  or  even  of  the  Latin 
Church*  It  may  be,  and  in  fact  it  is,  very  questionable  whether 
any  Council,  however  laige  and  fairly  chosen,  is  not  an  absurdity 
except  under  the  universal  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  miracul- 
ously dictates  all  the  decrees  :  and  this  is  irrational,,  where  the 
same  superseding  Spirit  does  not  afibrd  evidence  of  its  presence 
by  producing  unanimity.  ^  I  know  nothing,  if  I  may  so  say,  more 
Judicrous  than  the  supposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost  contenting  him- 
self with  a  majority,  in  questions  respecting  faith,  or  decrees 
binding  men  to  inward  belief,  which  again  binds  a  Christian  to 
outward  profession.  Matters  of  discipline  and  ceremony,  having 
peace  and  temporal  order  for  their  objects,  are  proper  enough  for 
.  a  Council ;  but  these  do  not  need  any  miraculous  interference. 
Still  if  any  Coimcil  is  admitted  in  matters  of  doctrine,  those  who 
have  appealed  to  it  must  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  major- 
ity, however  they  might  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  just 
as  in  acts  of  Parliament, 
lb.  s.  xi.  p.  98. 

Of  some  caxu^  of  drror.m  the  exercise  of  reasoo,  which  are  inculpate  in 
themaelyes. 

It  is  a  lamentable  misuse  of  the  term,  reason, — ^thus  to  call  by 
that  name  the  mere  faculty  of  guessing  and  babbling.  The  mak- 
ing reason  a  faculty,  instead  of  a  light,  and  using  the  term  as  a 
mere  synonyme  of  the  understanding,  and  the  consequent  igno- 
rance of  the  true  nature  of  ideas,  and  that  none  but  ideas  are  ob- 
jects of  faith^— are  the  grounds  of  all  Jeremy  TayWs  important 


lb. 

Bat  men  may  understand  what  they  please,  especially  when  they  are  to 
ezpoimd  opaoles.  .    . 

If  this  sentence  had  occurred  in  Hume  or  Voltaire  ! 

lb.  8.  iii.  p.  103. 

And  then  if  ever  truth  be  afiiicted,  ahe  shall  also  be  destroyed. 

Here  and  in  many  other  passages  of  his  other  works  Jeremy 
Taylor  very  unfairly  states  this  argument  of  the  anti-prelatio 
party.  It  was  not  that  the  Church  «f  England  was  afflicted 
(the  Puritans  themselves  had  been  much  more  afflicted  by  the 
pxekites) ;  but  that  having  appealed  to  the  deoisioa  of  the  sword. 
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the  cause  was  determined  against  it.  Bat  in  fact  it  is  false  that 
the  Puritans  ever  did  argue  as  Taylor  represents  them.  Laud 
and  his  confederates  had  begun  by  inoarcerating,  scourging,  and 
inhumanly  mutilating  their  fellow  GhristianB  for  not  acceding  to 
their  fimcies,  and  proceeded  to  goad  and  drive  the  King  to  levy 
or  at  least  maintain  war  against  his  Parliament :  and  the  Parha- 
mentary  party  very  naturally  cited  their  defeat  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  prelacy  as  a  judgment  on  their  blood-thirstiness,  not  as  a 
proof  of  their  error  in  questionB  of  theology, 
lb.  B.  iv.  p.  105. 

AH  that  I  shall  say,  Ac  adfinem. 

An  admirable  paragraph.  Taylor  is  never  more  himself,  never 
appears  greater,  or  wiser,  than  when  he  enters  on  this  topic, 
namely,  the  many  and  various  causes  beside  truth  which  occa* 
sion  men  to  hold  an  opinion  for  truth 

lb.  B.  vii.  p.  111. 

Of  such  men  as  these  it  was  said  by  St.  Austin :  OaUram  turbam  non  ti^ 
UUigendi  viv€^a8,  sed  erederuii  kmplicUas  tutissimam  facit. 

Such  charity  is  indeed  notable  policy  :  i^vation  made  easy  for 
the  benefit  of  obedient  dupes, 
lb.  s.  ii.  p.  119. 

I  deuy  not  but  oertain  and  known  idolatry,  or  any  othar  sort  of  praotioal 
impiety,  with  its  prindpiaot  doctrine,  may  be  punished  oor|>orally,  bacausa 
it  is  no  other  but  matter  of  .£act. 

In  the  Jewish  theocracy,  I  admit ;  because  the  fact  of  idolatry 
was  a  crime,  namely,  crimen  kesa  majestoHs,  an  overt  act  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  breaking  asun- 
der  the  vinculum  et  copulam  unitatis  et  cohcesionis.  But  in 
making  the  position  general,  Taylor  commits  the  sophisma  omissi 
essenticdis;  he  omits  the  essential  of  the  predicate,  namely, 
criminal ; — ^not  its  being  a  fact  rendering  it  punishable,  but  its 
being  a  ciiminal  fact. 

lb.  s.  iii. 

Oh  that  this  great  and  good  man,  who  saw  and  has  expressed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  truth, — (if  by  the  Creed  I  might  under- 
stand the  true  Apostles*,  that  is,  the  Baptismal  Greed,  free  from  the 
additions  of  the  first  five  centuries,  I  might  indeed  aay  the  whole 
truth),  had  but  brought  it  back  to  the  great  original  end  and  pur** 
pose  of  lustorioal  Christianity,  and  of  the  Church  visible,  as  its 
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exponent,  not  as  «  horttts  siccus  of  past  rerelstions,— but  an  ever 
enlaiging  inclosed  area  of  the  opportunity  of  indmdual  conversion 
to,  and  reception  of,  the  spirit  of  truth  !  Then,  instead  of  using 
this  one  truth  to  inspire  a  despair  of  alL  truth,  a  reckless  skepti- 
cism within,  and  a  boundlSss  compliance  without,  he  would  have 
directed  the  beUever  to  seek  for  light  where  there  was  a  certainty 
of  finding  it,  as  far  as  it  was  profitable  for  him,  that  is,  as  far  as 
it  actually  was  light  for  him.  The  visible  Church  would  be 
a  walled  Academy,  a  pleasure  garden  in  which  the  intrants  hav- 
ing presented  their  synUfolum  poruz,  or  admission-contract,  walk 
at  large,  each  seeking  private  audience  of  the  invisible  teacher, 
•—alone  now,  now  in  groups, — ^meditating  or  conversing, — gladly 
listening  to  some  elder  disciple,  through  whom  (as  ascertained  by 
his  intelligibility  to  me)  I  feel  that  the  common  Master  is  speak- 
ing to  me,— or  lovingly  communing  with  a  class-fellow,  who,  I 
have  discovered,  has  received  the  same  lesson  iirom  the  inward 
teaching  .with  myself, — ^while  the  only  public  concerns  in  whioh 
ail,  as  a  common  weal,  exercised  control  and  vigilance  over  each, 
are  order,  peace,  mutual  courtesy  and  reverence,  kindness,  char- 
ity, love,  and  the  fealty  and  devotion  of  all  and  each  to  the  com- 
mon Master  and  Benefactor  I 

lb.  s,  viii.  p.  124. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  age,  Taylor's  high-strain- 
ed reverential  epithets  to  the  names  of  the  Fathers,  and  as  rare 
and  naked  mention  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin — ^the  least  of 
whom  ivas  not  inferior  to  St.  Augustin,  and  worth  a  brigade  of 
the  Cyprians,  Firmilians,  and  the  like.  And  observe,  always 
Saint  Cyprian ! 

lb.  s.  xii.  pp.  128-^9. 

Gibbon*s  enumeration  of  the  causes,  not  miraculous,  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  during  the  first  three  centuries  is  far  from 
complete.  This,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  defect  of  this  cele- 
brated chapter.  The  proportions  of  importance  are  not  truly  as- 
signed ;  nay,  the  most  eflTecti'^e  causes  are  only  not  omitted — 
mentioned,  indeed,  but  quasi  in  transitu,  not  developed  or  dis- 
tinctly brought  out :  for  example,  the  zealous  despotism  of  the 
Csesars,  with  the  consequent  exclusion  of  men  of  all  ranks  from 
the  great  interests  of  the  public  w^al,  otherwise  than  as  servile 
instruments  ;  in  short,  the  direct  contrary  of  that  state  and  char- 
acter of  men's  minds,  feelings,  hopes  and  fimcies,  which  elections, 
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PariiamentSi  Parliamentary  reports,  and  newspapers  produce  in 
England  ;  and  this  extincUon  of  patriotism  aided  Jby  the  mdting 
down  of  states  and  nations  in  the  one  vast  yet  heterogeneous 
Empire  ; — the  number  and  variety  of  the  parts  acting  oi|ly  to 
make  each  insignificant  ii^.its  own  ey^,  and  yet  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude all  hving  interest  in  the  peculiar  institutions  and  religious 
fonns  of  Rome  ;  which  beginnmg  in  a  petty  distdct,  had  no  less 
than  the  Greek  Kepublics,  its  mytiiology  and  dgficruela  intimately 
connected  with  localities  and  local  events.  The  mere  hal»t  of 
staring  or  laughing  at  nine  religions  must  necessarily  end  in 
laughing  at  the  tenth,  that  is,  the  religion  of  a  man's  own  birth- 
place. The  first  of  these  causes,  that'  is,  the  detachment  of  all 
love  and  hope  ilrom  the  things  of  the  visible  world,  and  finom  tem- 
poral objects  not  merely  selfish,  must  have  produced  in  thousands 
a  tendency  to,  and  a  craving  after,  an  internal  religion,  while  the 
latter  occasioned  an  absolute  necessity  of  a  mundane  as  opposed 
to  a  national  or  local  religion.  I  am  far  from  denying  or  doubt- 
ing the  influence  of  the  excellenoe  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  Church  or  the  power  of  its  evidences ; 
but  still  I  am  persuaded  that  the  necessity  of  some  religion,  and 
the  untenable  nature  and  obsolete  superannuated  character  of  all 
the  others,  occasioned  the  conversion  of  the  largest  though  not  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  new-made  Christians.  Here,  though  ex- 
ploded in  physics,  we  have  recourse  to  the  horror  vacui  as  an 
efficient  cause.  This  view  of  the  subject  can  offend  or  startle 
those  only  who,  in  their  passion  for  wonderment,  virtually  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  Providence  from  any  share  in  the  realizing 
of  its  own  benignant  scheme  ;  as  -if  the  disposition  of  events  by 
which  the  whole  world  of  human  history,  jfrom  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  directed  their  march  to  one  central  point,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christendom,  were  not  the  most  stupendous  of 
miracles  !  It  is  a  yet  sadder  consideration,  that  the  same  men 
who  can  find  God*s  presence  and  agency  only  in  sensuous  miracles, 
whoUy  misconceive  the  characteristic  purpose  and  proper  objects 
of  historic  Christianity  and  of  the  outward  and  visible  Church  of 
which  historic  Christianity  is  the  ground  and  the  indispensable 
condition ;  but  this  is  a  subject  delicate  and  dangerous,  at  all 
events  requiring  a  less  scanty  space  than  the  margins  of  these 
honestly  printed  pages. 
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lb  8.  iv.  p.  133. 

The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  of  Mylnas  the 
soreerer,  amount  not  to  this,  for  thej-  were  miraooloos  infliotions. 

One  great  difficttlty  respecting,  not  the  historic  truth  (of  which 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt),  but  the  miraculous  nature,  of 
the  sudden  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  derired  from  the 
measure  which  gave  occasion  to  it,  namely,  the  sale  of  their 
property  by  the  new  converts  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  establish 
that  community  of  goods,  which,  according  to  a  Kabbinical  tra- 
dition, existed  before  the  Deluge,  and  was  to  be  restored  by  the 
children  of  Seth  (one  of  the  names  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
assumed)  before  tiie  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Now  this  was 
a  very  gross  and  carnal,  not  to  say  fanatical,  misunderstanding 
of  our  Lord's  words,  and  had  the  efiect  of  reducing  the  Churchy 
of  the  Circumcision  to  beggary,  and  of  making  them  an  unneces- 
sary burthen  on  the  new  Churches  in  Greece  and  elsewhere. 
See  Rhenferd  as  to  this. 

The  fact  of  Elymas,  however,  concludes  the  miraculous  nature 
of  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which,  taken  of  them- 
selves, would  indeed  have  always  been  supposed,  but  could 
scarcely  have  been  proved,  the  result  of  a  miraculous  or  super- 
.human  power.  There  are  for  me,  I  confess,  great  difficulties  in 
this  incident,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  our  Liord's  reply 
to  the  Aposties'  proposal  of  calling  down  five  from  heaven.  The 
Son  of  Mem  is  not  come  to  destroy y  ko.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
subject  that  demands  and  deserves  deep  consideration. 

lb.  s.  i.  p.  141. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  form  of  sound  doctrine  and  wholesome 
words,  which  is  set  down  in  Scripture  indefinitely,  actually  conveyed  to  us 
by  plain  places,  and  separated  as  for  the  question  of  necessary  or  not  neces- 
sary by  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  again  ex]()ressing  my  surprise  at  the  fre- 
queoioy  and  the  undoubting  positiveness  of  this  assertion  in  so 
great  a  scholar,  so  profound  a  Patrician,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  was. 
He  appears,  dona  ^6  to  hffve  believed  the  absurd  fable  of  this 
Creed  having  been  a  picnic  to  which  each  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
contributed  his  symboLvm,  Had  Jeremy  Taylor  taken  it  for 
granted  so  completely  and  at  so  early  an  age,  tJiat  he  read  with- 
out attending  to  the  various  passages  in  the  Fathers  and  ecclesi- 
iuitical  historians,  which  show  the  gradual  formation  of  this 
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Oreed  ?  It  is  certainly  possible,  and  I  see  no  other  solutioa  of 
the  pxoblein. 

lb.  s.  ix.^p.  153. 

Judge  neC,  that  ye  he  not  judged.  The  dread  of  these  -words 
is,  I  fear,  more  influential  on  my  spirit  than  either  the  duty  <^ 
charity  or  my  sense  of  Taylor's  high  merits,  in  enabling  me  to 
straggle  against  the  strong  inclination  to  pass  the  sentence  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  reasoning  in  this  paragraph.  Had  I  met  the  pas- 
sage in  Eichaid  Baxter  or  in  Bishop  Hall,  it  would  have  made 
no  such  unfavorable  impression.  But  Taylor  was  so  acute  a  logi«> 
cian,  and  had  made  himself  so  ocmpletely  master  of  the  street, 
that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  him  blind  to  sophistry  so  glaaring.  I 
am  myself  friendly  to  Infant  Baptism,  but  for  that  reason  feel 
more  impatience  of  any  un&imess  in  its  defenders. 

lb.  Ad.  iii.  and  xiii.  p.  178. 

But  then,  that  Qod  ib  not  as  mneh  before  hand  with  Chriatiaa  as  with 
Jewish  in£uit8  ia  a  thing  which  oan  never  be  bdieved  bj  them  who  nnder- 
etand  that  in  the  Gospel  God  opened  all  bis  treasures  of  mereies,  and  nn* 
sealed  the  fountain  itself;  whereas,  before,  he  poured  forth  only  riyulets  of 
mercy  and  comfort 

This  16  mere  sophtstry ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Taylor  himself 
helieved  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  his  own  argument.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  primary  purpose  of  Ciicum^sion  was  to  peculiaiize 
the  Jews  by  an  indelible  visible,  sign ;  and  it  was  as  necessaiy 
that  Jewish  infanta  should  be  known  to  be  Jews  as  Jewish  men. 
Then  humanity  and  mere  safety  determined  that  the  bloody  hte 
should  be  performed  in  earliest  infancy,  as  soon  as  the  babe  might 
be  supposed  to  have  gotten  over  the  fever  of  his  birth.  This  is 
clear ;  for  women  had  no  correspondent  rite,  but  the  same  result 
was  obtained  by  the  various  severe  laws  concerning  their  marriage 
with  aliens  and  other  actions. 

lb.  p.  180. 

And  as  thoae  peraoos  who  could  not  be  dreomeised  (I  mean  the  femaka> 
yet  were  baptised,  aa  is  notorious  in  the  Jews'  books  and  story. 

Yes,  but  by  no  command  of  God,  but  only  their  own  fancies. 

lb.  Ad.  iv.  p.  181. 

Whoioever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Ovd  at  a  little  child,  shall  not 
enter  ihorein :  receive  it  as  a  little  ohild  reoeires  it,  that  ia,  with  innocenea, 
vid  without  any  let  or  hindrance. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  Christ  here  converted  negatives  into  post- 
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ti^es  ?  Ab  a  bab#  ifl  without  xnftliee  negatively,  so  you  must  be 
positively  and  by  actuation,  that  is,  full  of  love  and  meekness  ; 
as  the  babe  is  unresistiag,  so  must  you  be  docile,  and  so  on. 

lb.  Ad.  V. 

And  yet,  notwithstaiKding  this  twrible  paragraph,  Taylor  be- 
lieved that  infants  were  not  a  whit  the  worse  off  for  not  being 
baptized.  Strange  contradiction!  They  are  bom  in  sin,  and 
Baptism  is  the  only  way  of  deliverance,  and  yet  it  is  not.  For 
the  in&nt  ia  de  se  oi  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Christ  blessed 
thexh,  not  in  order  to  make  them  so,  but  because  they  already 
were  so.  So  that  this  argument  seems  more  than  all  others  de- 
monstrative for  the  anabaptist,  and  to  prove  that  Baptism  derives 
all  its  force  if  it  be  celestial  magic,  or  all  its  meaning  if  it  be 
only  a  sacrament  and  symbol,  from  the  presmnption  of  actual 
sin  in  the  person  baptized. 

lb.  Ad.  XV.  p.  186. 

And  he  that  hath  wit&out  difference  ooiwnanded  that  all  nations  shonld 
be  baptised,  hath  withont  difference  commanded  all  sorts  of  persons. 

Even  so  our  Lord  commanded  all  men  to  repent,  did  he  there- 
fore include  babes  of  a  month  old  ?^  Yes,  when  they  became 
capable  of  repentance.  And  even  so  babes  are  included  in  the 
general  commjand  of  Baptism,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  baptiz- 
ahle.  But  Baptism  supposed  both  repentance  and  a  promise; 
babes  are  not  capable  of  either,  and  therefore  not  of  Baptism. 
For  the  physical  element  was  surely  only  the  sign  and  %eal  of  a 
promise  by  a  counter-pr(»nise  and  covenant.  The  rite  of  Circctai- 
cision  is  wholly  inapplicable ;  ibr  there  a  covenant  was  between 
Abraham  and  God,  not  between  God  and  the  infant.  "  Do  so 
and  so  to  all  your  male  children,  and  I  will  favor  them.  Mark 
them  before  the  world  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  race,  and  I  will 
then  consider  them  as  my  chosen  people."  But  Baptism  is  per* 
sonal,  and  the  baptized  a  subject  not  an  object ;  not  a  thing,  but 

*  ligbtfoot  and  Wall  nse  this  strong  argument  for  the  lawfulness  and 
implied  duty  of  Jxxfnnt  Baptism  in  the  Christian  Ohurdb.  It  was  the  um> 
yersal  practioe  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  the  infimt  ehildren  of  proselytes  as 
well  as  their  parents.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Ohrist's  silence  as  to  infiuits 
by  name  in  his  commission  to  baptize  all  nations  being  tA.  argument  that 
he  meant  to  exclude  them,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  meant  to  include  them.  For 
it  was  natural  fchaf  the  precedent  custom  should  prevail,  unless  it  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  The  force  of  this,  however,  is  limited  to  the  ceremony; 
-its  ehsrsoter  and  sffioacy  are  not  establiahed  by  it'^^JRi 
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a  penon ;  that  is,  having  reaflon,  or  actually  and  not  meidy  po- 
tentially. Besides^  Jeremy  Taylor  was  too  sound  a  student  of 
Erasmus  and  Grotius  not  to  know  the  danger  of  screwing  up  St. 
Paul's  accommodations  of  Jewish  rites,  meant  doubtless  as  in- 
ducements of  rhetoric  and  innocent  compliances  with  innocent 
and  invincible  prejudices,  into  articles  of  faith.  The  conclusions 
are  always  true ;  l^ut  all  the  arguments  are  not  and  were  never 
intended  to  be  reducible  into  syllogisms  demonstrative, 
lb.  Ad.  xviii.  p.  191. 

Bat. let  HB  hear  the  ansver.  FirBt»  it  is  said,  that  Baptiam  and  the 
Spirit  Bignify  the  same  thing ;  for  by  water  ia  meant  the  effect  of  the 
Spirit 

By  the  *•  efiect,'  the  Anabaptist  clearly  means  the  causa  causans, 
the  *  act  of  the  Spirit.'  As  well  might  Taylor  say  that  a  thought 
is  not  thinking,  because  it  is  the  effect  of  thinking.  Had  Taylor 
been  right,  the  water  to  be  an  apt  sign  ought  to  have  been  dirty 
water ;  for  that  would  be  t^e  res  effecta.  But  it  is  pure  water, 
therefore  res  agens, 

lb.  p.  192. 

For  it  is  eertain  and  evident,  that  regeneration  or  new  birth  is  here  en* 
joined  to  all  as  of  absolute  and  indispensable  neoesslty. 

Yet  Taylor  himself  has  denied  it  over  and  over  again  in  his 
tracts  on  Original  Sin ;  and  how  iHt  it  in  harmony  vrith  the  words 
of  Christ— 0/*«wcA  are  the  kingdom  ofheavtn?  Are  we  not 
regenerifted  back  to  a  state  of  spiritual  infancy  ?  Yet  for  such 
Anti-p«edobaptists  as  hold  the  dogma  of  original  guilt  it  is  doubt^ 
less  a  fair  argument ;  but  Tayior  ought  not  to  have  used  it  as 
certain  and  evident  in  itself,  and  not  merely  ad  hommem  et  per 
acddens.  As  making  a  bow  is  in  England  the*  understood  con- 
ventional mark  or  visible  language  of  reverence,  so  in  the  East 
was  Baptism  the  understood  outward  and  visible  mark  of  conver- 
sion and  initiation.  So  much  for  the  visible  act :  then  for  the 
particular  ipaeaning  affixed  to  it  by  Christ.  This  was  /nexdvoia, 
an  adoption  of  a  new  principle  of  action  and  consequent  reform 
of  conduct ;  a  cleansing,  but  especially  a  cleansing  away  of  the 
carnal  film  from  the  mind's  eye.  Hence  the  primitive  Church 
called  baptism  9)(5?,  light,  and  the  Eucharist  };bi^i,  life.  Baptism, 
therefore,  was  properly  the  sign,  the  precursory  or  rather  the  first 
act,  the  initium,  of  that  regeneration  of  which  the  whole 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  is  the  complete  process ;  the  Euchariist 
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iiidieating  the  means,  namely,  the  continued  assimilation  of  and 
to  the  Divine  Humanity.     Hence  the  Eucharist  was  called  the 
continuation  of  the  Incarnation, 
lb. 

And  yet  it  does  not  follow  thiit  tbey  should  all  be  baptised  of  the  Holy 
Ghoet  and  with  fir&  But  it  in  meant  only  that  that  glorious  effect  should 
be  to  them  a  sign  of  Christ's  emiueiicy  aboye  him ;  they  should  see  from 
him  a  Baptism  greater  than  that  of  John. 

This  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  that  gloss  of  the  Socinians  in 
evasion  of  St.  Paul's  words  concerning  Christ's  emptying  himself 
of  the  form  of  God,  and  becoming  a  servant,  which  all  the  world 
of  Christians  had  interpreted  oi  the  Incarnation.  But  no  !  i^ 
only  referred  to  the  miracle  of  his  transfiguration  ! 

eredat  Judaits  Apella  I 

Non  ego. 

St.  John  could  not  mean  this,  unless  he  denied  the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  then 
descended  as  the  substitute  of  Christ ;  nor  does  St.  Luke  even  . 
hint  that  it  was  understood  to  be  a  Baptism,  even  if  wc  suppose 
tiie  tongues  of  fire  to  be  any  thing  visual,  and  not  as  we  say,  Tic- 
tory  sate  on  his  helmet  like  an  eagle.  The  spirit  of  eloquence 
descended  into  them  like  a  tongue  of  fire,  and  that  they 
spoke  diiierent  languages  is,  I  conceive,  nowhere  said  ;  but  only 
that  being  rustic  Galileans,  they  yet  spake  a  dialect  intelligible  to 
all  the  Jews  from  the  most  different  provinces.  For  It  is  dear 
they  were  all  Jews,  and,  as  Jews,  had  doubtless  a  lingua  com- 
munis which  all  understood  when  spoken,  though  persons  of  edu: 
cation  only  could  speak  it.  Even  so  a  German  boor  understands, 
but  yet  can  not  talk  in,  High  German,  that  is,^  in  the  language 
of  his  Bible  and  Hymn-hook.  So  it  is  with  the  Scotch  of  Aber- 
deen with  regard  to  pure  English.  In  short  Taylor's  arguments 
press  on  the  Anabaptists,  only  as  far  as  the  Anabaptists  baptize 
at  all ;  they  are  in  lact  attacks  on  Baptism  ;  and  it  would  only 
fellow  from  them  that,  the  Baptist  is  more  rational  than  the 
Pedobaptist,  but  that  the  Ctuaker  is  more  consistent  than  either. 
To  puD  ofif  your  hat  is  in  Europe  a  mark  of  respect.  What,  if 
a  parent  in  his  last  will  should  command  his  children  and  poster- 
ity to  pull  ofif  their  hats  to  their  superiors, — and  in  oonrie  of  time 
these  children  or  descendants  emigrated  to  China,  or  some  place, 
where  the  same  oeiemony  either  meant  nothing,  or  an  innib. 
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Should  we  not  laugh  Rt  them  if  they  did  not  interpret  the  wards 
into,  Fay  reyerenoe  to  your  superiors.  Even  so  Baptism  was  the 
Jewish  custom,  and  natural  to  those  countries ;  hut  with  us  it 
would  he  a  more  significant  rite  if  applied  as  penance  for  excess 
of  zeal  and  acts  of  bigotry,  especially  as  sprinkling. 

Ih.  p.  196. 

But  fiirther  yet  I  demand,  can  infimU  reoeiye  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  f 

Surely  the  wafer  and  the  tea-spoonful  of  wine  might  be  swal- 
lowed by  an  infant,  as  well  bs  water  be  sprinkled  upon  him.  But 
if  the  former  is  not  the  Eucharist  because  without  faith  and  re- 
pentance, so  can  not  the  latter,  it  would  seem,  be  Baptism.  For 
they  are  declared  equal  adjuncts  of  both  Sacraments.  The  ar- 
gument therefore  is  a  mere  petitio  principii  sub  lite. 

lb.  Ad.  ix.  p.  197.; 

The  promise  of  the  Soly  Ghost  is  made  to  all,  to  us  and  to  our  children: 
and  if  the  Holy  Ghost  belongs  to  them,  then  Baptism  belongs  to  them  also. 

If  this  be  not  rank  enthusiasm  I  know  not  what  is.  The 
Spirit  is  promised  to  them,  first,  as  protection  and  providence, 
and  as  internal  operation  when  those  faculties  are  developed,  in 
and  by  which  the  Spirit,  co-operates.  Can  Taylor  show  an  in- 
stance in  Scripture  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  operate 
simply,  and  without ^he  cooperation  of  the  subject  ? 

lb.  Ad.  xix.  p.  199.   . 

And  wheiS  die  boys  in  the  street  sang  Hoaanoa  to  the  Sod  of  David,  our 
Ueflsed  Lord  said  that  if  they  had  held  their  peace,  the  atones  of  the  street 
would  have  med  out  TToMinnii. 

By  the  same  argument  I  could  ddend  the  sprinkling  of  mules 
and  asses  with  holy  water,  as  is  done  yearly  at  Rome  on  St.  An* 
tony*s  day,  I  believe.  For  they  are  capable  of  health  and  sicky 
ness,  of  restiveness  and  of  good  temper,  and  these  are  all  emula- 
tions from  their  Creator.  Besides  in  the  gi^at  form  of  Baptism 
the  words  are  not  ir  dfdftatt,  but  sis  td  di*«yMsr,  and  niany  learned 
men  have  shown  that  they  may  mean  *  into  the  power  or  in- 
fluenoe'  of  the  FaUier,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  But  spiritual  in- 
fiuenoes  suppose  capability  in  act  of  receiving  them ;  and  we 
must  either  pretend  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  babe,  that  is, 
his  consciottSBess,  is  acted  on  without  his  oonseiousness,  or  that 
the  instrumental  cause  is  antecedent  by  years,  to  hs  efieot,  which 
wnild  ba  a  ccnijunotion  digjunntive  witii  aTengeance.    Agaii!, 
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Baptism  is  nofthing  exeapt  as  fidlowed  by  the  Spirit ;  but  it  is  ii- 
ratioaal  tb  say,  that  the  Spirit  acts  on  the  mere  potentialities  of 
an  infant.  For  wherein  is  the  Spirit,  as  used  in  scripture  in  ap- 
propriation to  Christians,  di^rent  from  6od*s  univenal  providence 
and  goodness,  but  that  the  latter  like  the  sun  may  shine  on  the 
wicked  and  on  the  good,  on  the  passiye  and  on  those  who  by'e^f^ 
ercise  increase  its  eiO^t ;  whereas  the  former  always  implies  a 
co-operant  sulg'ect,  that  is,  a  developed  reason.  When  God  gave 
his  Spirit  miraculously  to  the  young  child,  Daniel,  he  at  the  same 
time  miraculously  hastened  the  development  of  his  understanding, 
lb.  Ad.  xxviii.  p.  205. 

But  ire  Bee  that  although  Christ  required  fiiith  of  them  who  came  to  be 
healed,  yet  when  any  Were  brought,  or  came  in  behalf  of  others,  he  only 
required  fidth  of  them  who  came,  and  their  fiuth  did  benefit  to  others.   *    * 

But  this  instance  is  so  certain  a  reproof  of  this  objectioD  of  theirs,  which 
is  their  principal,  which  b  their  all,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  they  should 
not  all  be  convinced  at  the  reading  and  observing  of  it. 

So  far  fix)m  certainty,  I  find  no  strength  at  all  in  this  reproo£ 
Doubtless  Christ  at  a  believer's  request  might  heal  his  child's  or 
his  servant's  bodily  sickness ;  for  this  was  an  act  of  power,  re- 
quiring only  an  object.  But  is  it  anywhere  said,  that  at  a  be- 
liever's request  he  gave  the  Spirit  and  the  graces  of  faith  to  an 
unbeliever  without  any  mental  act,  or  moral  co-operation  of  the 
latter  ?  This  would  have  been  a  proof  indeed  ;  but  Taylor's  in- 
stance is  a  mere  ad  aUud. 

lb.  Ad.  xxxi.  p.  207. 

And  althoogh  there  are  some  effeots  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  require 
natural  capaoities  to  be  their  fbuDdatioD ;  yet  those  are  the  kvtfryrifiaTa 
or  powers  of  working:  but  the  x^^^f'^'^^^f  '>oA  the  iilheritaiioe  and  the 
title  to  Ae  proausee  require  nothmg  on  our  part,  but  that  we  can  reoeive 
them. 

The  Bishop  flutters  about  and  about,  but  never  fairly  answers 
the  question,  What  does  Baptism  do  ?  The  Baptist  says  it  attests 
forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  reward  of  faith  and  repentance.  This 
is  intelligible  ;  but  as  to  the  x^^lcfAuxu — ^the  children  of  believers, 
if  so  taught  and  educated,  are  surely  entitled  to  the  promises ; 
and  what  analogy  is  there  in  this  to  any  one  act  of  power  and 
gifl  of  powers  mentioned  as  x^qlofMia,  when  the  word  is  really 
used  in  centra-distinction  from  BPSf^yi^iAaia  ?  Baptism  \»  spoken 
of  many  tim^s  by  St  Paul  properly  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
and  in  th«  ipaami  wvom  it  i«  naver  desortbed  as  a  x^gnffw  oa  a 
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passive  recipient,  while  in  the  latter  sense  it.aliVays  respects  an 
ivi^jlfia  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a  avpif^y^fia  in  the  Bt>irit  of  the 
recipient.  All  that  Taylor  can  make  out  is,  that  Baptism  effects 
a  potentiality  in  a  potentiality,  or  a  chalking  of  chalk  to  make 
white  white. 

lb.  p.  210.  ^ 

And  if  it  be  questioned  by  wise  men  whether  the  want  of  it  do  not  ooca 
eioDL  their  eternal  Iobs,  and  it  ia  not  qaestianed  whether  Baptism  does  them 
any  hurt  or  no,  then  certainly  to  baptize  them  is  the  surer  way  without  all 
peradyenture. 

Now  this  is  the  strongest  argument  of  all  against  Infant  Bap- 
tism, and  that  which  alone  weighed  at  one  time  with  me,  name- 
ly, that  it  supposes  and  most  certainly  encourages  a  belief  con- 
cerning a  God,  the  most  blasphemous  and  intolerable ;  and  ne 
human  wit  can  express  this  more  forcibly  and  afiectingly  than 
Taylor  himself  has^done  in  his  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  Original  Sin. 
It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied  that  the  belief  of  the  strict  necessity 
of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  absolute  universality  of  the  practice 
did  not  commence  till  the  dogma  of  original  guilt  had  begun  to 
despotize  in  the  Church :  while  that  remained  uncertain  and 
sporadic,  Infant  Baptism  was  so  too ;  some  did  it,  many  did  not. 
But  as  soon  as  Original  Sin  n  the  sense  of  actual  guilt  became 
the  popular  creed,  then  all  did  it.* 

lb.  s.  xvi.  p.  224. 

And  although  they  have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reason  of 
man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  principles  of  two  or  three  sdenoes,  to 
bring  in  this  article ;  yet  they  have  a  divine  revelation,  whose  literal  and 
grammatical  sense,  if  that  sense  were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do 
violence  to  all  the  sdenoes  in  the  cirde.  And  indeed  that  Transubetantia- 
tion  is  openly  and  violently  against  natural  reason  is  no  argument  to  make 
them  disbelieve  it,  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  all  those  nioe- 
tiea  of  explication  which  are  in  the  School  (and  which  liow-a-days  pass  for 

*  The  Author's  views  of  Baptism  are  stated  more  fully  and  methodically 
in  the  Aids  to  Reflection  >  but  even  that  statement  is  imperfect,  and  conse- 
quently open  to  objection,  as  was  frequently  adnutted  by  Mr.  C.  himsell 
The  Editor  is  unable  to  say  what  precise  sjuritual  efficacy^  the  Author  ulti- 
mately ascribed  to  In&nt  Baptism ;  bnt  he  was  certainly  an  advocate  for 
the  practice,  and  appeared  as  sponsor  at  the  font  for  more  than  one  of  his 
friends'  children.  See  his  Letter  to  a  Godchild,  printed,  for  this  purpose, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  his  Sonnet  on  his  Baptisinal  Birthday  (Poet 
Works,  p.  826.)  in  the  tenth  line  of  whioh,  in  many  copies,  there  was  a 
misprint  of  ^heact'^lor' front;'  and  the  Table  T^ p.  410.*-jyL 
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tae  doctrine  of  the  jlJhiirefa),  with  as  much  yiolenoe  to  the  principles  of  nafc- 
nral  and  supernatural  phikeophj  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  the  point  of 
fTransubetantiation. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  passnges  in  Taylor's  works  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  his  private  opinions  were  favorable  to  Socinian- 
ism.  Observe,  to  the  views  of  Sociaus,  not  to  modem  Unitanan- 
ism,  as  taught  by  Priestley  and  Belsham,  And  doubtless  So- 
cinianism  would  much  more  easily  bear  a  doubt,  whether  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  orthodox  fiiith  was  not  more  in  Words 
than  in  the  things  meant^  than  the  Arian  hypothesis.  A  mere 
conceptualist,  at  least,  might  plausibly  ask  whether  either  party, 
the  Athanasian  or  the  Socinian,  had  a  sufficiently  distinct  con- 
ception of  what  the  <me  meant  by  the  hypostatical  union  of  the 
Divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus ;  or  the  other  of  his  plenary, 
total,  perpetual,  and  continuous  inspiration,  to  have  any  well- 
grounded  assurance,  that  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing. 

Moreover,  no  one  knew  better  than  Jeremy  Taylor  that  this 
apparent  soar  of  the  hooded  falcon,  faith,  to  the  very  empyrean 
of  bibliolatry  amounted  in  fact  to  a  truism  of  which  the  following 
syllogism  is  a  fair  illustration.  All  stones  are  men :  all  men 
think  :  ergOy  all  stones  think.  The  triajor  u  taken  for  granted, 
the  minor  no  one  denies ;  and  then  the  conclusion  is  good  logic, 
though  a  very  foolish  untruth.  Or,  if  an  oval  were  demonstrated 
by  Euclid  to  be  a  circle,  it  would  be  a  circle ;  and  if  it  were  a 
demonstrable  circle,  it  would  be  a  circle,  though  the  straight  lines 
drawable  from  the  centre  to  the  circumierence  are  unequal.  If 
we  wei^e  quite  certain  that  an  omniscient  Being,  incapable  of 
deceiving,  or  being  deceived,  had  assured  us  that  6x5  =  6x3, 
and  that  the  two  sides  of  a  certain  triangle  were  together  less 
than  the  third,  then  we  should  be  warranted  in  setting  at  naught 
the  science  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  On  another  occasion,  as 
when  it  was  the  good  Bishop's  object  to  expose  the  impudent  as- 
sertions of  the  Romish  Church  since  the  eleventh  century,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  have  replied  by  a  counter  syllogism. 

If  we  are  quite  certain  that  any  writing  pretending  to  divine 
origin  contains  gross  contradictions  to  demonstrable  truths  in 
eodem  genere,  or  commands  that  outrage  the  clearest  principles 
of  right  and  wrong ;  then  we  may  be  equally  certain  that  the 
pretence  is  a  blasphemous  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  the  compati- 
bility of  a  docament  with  the  condusions  of  self-evident  mason, 
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and  with  the  laws  of  ooiuMsienoe,  is  a  condition  a  prim  ^  any 
evidence  adequate  to  the  proof  of  its  having  heen  revealed  by 
God. 

This  piinciple  is  clearly  laid  down  both  foy  Moses  and  by  St. 
Paul.  If  a  man  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  he  was  to  piedict 
9ome  definile  event  that  should  take  place  at  some  definite  time;, 
at  no  unreasonable  distance  :  and  if  it  were  not  fulfilled,  he  was 
to  be  punished  as  an  impostor.  But  if  he  accompanied  his 
fttophecy  with  any  doctrine  subversive  of  the  exclusive  Deity  and 
adorability  of  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  any  seduction 
to  a  breach  of  God's  commandments,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once,  all  other  proof  of  his  guilt  and  imposture  being  superflu- 
ous.* So  St.  Paul.  If  any  man  preach  another  Gospel,  though 
he  should  work  all  miracles,  though  he  had  the  appearance  and 
evinced  the  superhuman  powers  of  an  angel  from  heaven-— he 
was  at  (mce,  in  contempt  of  all  imaginable  sensuous  miracles,  to 
be  holden  accursed.f 

Ik  B.  zviii.  p.  225. 

And  now  for  any  danger  to  men's  persons  for  suffering  sooh  a  dootriDe^ 
tbia  I  shall  say,  that  if  they  who  do  it  are  not  formally  gmlty  of  idolatry, 
there  is  no  danger  that  they  whom  they  persuade  to  it,  should  be  guilty. 
*  •  *  *  When  they  beUeye  it  to  be  no  idolatry,  then  their  so  believing  it 
is  sufficient  security  from  that  crime,  which  hath  so  great  a  tincture  and 
residency  in  the  will,  that  from  thence  only  it  hath  its  being  criminal 

Will  not  this  argument  justify  all  idolaters  ?  For  surely  they 
believe  themselves  worshipers  either  of  the  Supreme 'Being  un- 
der a  permitted  form,  or  of  some  son  of  God  (as  Apollo)  to  whom 
he  has  delegated  such  and  such  powers.  If  this  be  the  case, 
there  is  no  such  crime  as  idolatry  :  yet  the  6eco;id  commandment 
expressly  makes  the  worshiping  of  God  in  or  before  a  visual 
image  of  him  not  only  idolatry,  but  the  most  hateful  species  of  it 
Now  do  they  not  worship  God  in  the  visible  form  of  bread,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  pictures  of  the  Trinity  ?  Are  we  so 
mad  as  to  suppose  that  the  pious  heathens  thought  the  statue  of 
Jupiter,  Jove  himself?  No ;  and  yet  these  heathens  were  idcla- 
ters.  But  there  was  no  such  being  as  Jupiter.  No  !  Was  there 
no  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  ;  and  does  the  name  of  Jove 
instead  of  Jehovah  (perhaps  the  same  word  too)  make  the  difier- 
9nce  ?     Were  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Epictetus  idolaters  ? 

•  DmU,  nil.  1.6.  xviiL  SS.— M  t  <MtA.l%,  O^iSi 
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ITNUK  JfECESaABICTH ;  .4)K   THE  l>OOTSIMS   AND   FB.AOH0E   OF 
REPENTANCE. 

1.  The  fint  great  divines  amomg  the  Refonoets,  Ltitber,  Calrin, 
wad  tbeif  compeers  and  mooessan,  had  tkrewa  die  darkness  of 
rtonns  on  an  aidnl  fact  of  human  nature,  whiish  in  itself  had  only 
tlie  dajdmeoB  of  negaiiixuL  WhBi  was  oertsin,  but  iiicomprehen- 
Bible,  they  rendered  contradictory  and  absiurd  by  a  -nm  attempt 
at  ^plication.  It  was  a  fandamwital.  fact,  and  of  coarse  cookL 
not  be  oomprehended ;  ftr  to  comprehend,  and  fteaoe  to  explain, 
is  the  same  as  to  peroeiire,  a«d  th^aoe  to  pc^it  oat,  a  something 
before  the  given  &et,  and  staM&ig  to  it  in  the  relation  of  caose 
to  efieet^  Thus  tfa^  perverted  original  sin  into  hereditary  guilt, 
and  made  Oed  aet  in  ih»  spirit  of  the  cmellest  laws  of  jeaions 
grremroanls  towards  their  ennnies,  xipon  the  prineiple  of  tresson 
in  the  blood.  This  wl»  brought  in  to  -sxplaiD  their  own  exj^ana* 
tion  of  {jcod'fi  ways,  and  then  too  often  God's  alleged  way  in  this 
ease  was  adduced  to  justify  the  cmel  state  law  of  treason  im  tine 
Uood. 

iL  In  process  of  time,  good  men  and  of  aetavv  minds  weie 
shocked  at  this ;  but,  instead  of  passing  back  to  the  ineompiehen- 
sible  fact,  witk  a  vault  over  the  unhappy  idol  forged  for  its  com- 
prehension, they  identified  the  two  in  name ;  and  while  in  truth 
their  a^um^ts  applied  only  to  a  falee  theory,  they  rejected  the 
&ct  for  the  sake  of  the  misHwIution,  and  iell  iato  hx  worse  errors. 
For  the  mistaken  theorist  had  built  upon  a  fimndation,  tkoii^ 
but  a  siqpentaniietiae  of  chaff  and  straw ;  intl  the  opponents  built 
on  notUng.  Aghaat  at  the  sap^rBtnieture,  these  latter  ran  away 
from  that  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  all  human  religion. 

d.  Then  eame  the  pemeeutions  of  the  Arminians  in  Holland ; 
then  the  etruggle  in  Ei^land  against  the  Arminian  Laud  and  all 
hie  party — terrille  perseeutors  in  their  turn  of  the  Cahrinists  and 
qretematic  divines ;  th^i  the  Civil  War  and  the  persecntions  of 
the  Chur<di  by  the  Puritans  in  their  turn ;  and  just  in  this  state 
of  heated  Ibelings  did  Taylor  write  these  Works,  which  contain 
dogmas  subversive  of  true  Christian  faiths  namely,  his  Unum 
Nocemariumt  or  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  which 
reduces  the  cross  of  Christ  to  nothing,  especially  in  the  seventh 
ohapter  of  the  same,  and  the  ailter-defences  of  it  in  his  Letters  on 
Qnginal  8ia  to  a  Lady*  and  to  the  JBiahop  of  Bodbeiter ;  and  tibe 
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Liberty  of  Propheaying,  which,  putting  toleration  on  a  false 
ground,  has  left  no  ground  at  all  for  right  or  wrong  in  matters 
of  Christian  faith. 

In  the  marginal  notes,  which  I  have  written  in  these  several 
treatises  on  Repentance,  I  appear  to  myself  to  have  demonstrated 
that  Taylor's  system  has  no  one  advantage  over  the  Lutheran  in 
respect  of  God's  attributes ;  that  it  is  bona  fide  Pelagianism 
(though  he  denies  it ;  for  let  him  define  that  grace  which  Pelagius 
would  not  accept,  because  incompatible  with  free  will  and  merit, 
and  profess  his  belief  in  it  thus  defined,  and  every  one  of  his  argu- 
ments against  absolute  decrees  tell  against  himself) ;  and  lastly, 
that  its  inevitable  logical  consequences  are  Socinianism  and  qwB 
tequuntiAf.  In  Tillotson  the  face  of  Arminianism  looked  ovA 
fuller,  and  Christianity  is  represented  as  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
trivance of  God,  yet  one  without  reason.  Let  not  the  surpassing 
eloquence  of  Taylor  dazzle  you,  nor  his  scholastic  retiary  versa^ 
tility  of  logic  illaqueate  your  good  sense!  Above  all  do  pot  dwell 
too  much  on  the  apparent  absurdity  or  horror  of  the  dogma  he 
opposes,  but  examine  what  he  puts  in  its  place,  and  receive  can- 
didly the  few  hints  which  I  have  admarginated  for  your  assistance, 
being  in  the  love  of  truth  and  of  Christ, 

Your  Brother. 

I  have  omitted  one  remark,  probably  from  over-fulness  of 
intention  to  have  inserted  it.  I.  The  good  man  and  eloquent 
expresses  his  conjectural  belief  that,  if  Adam  had  not  fallen, 
Christ  would  still  have  been  necessary,  though  not  perhaps  by 
Incarnation.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  only  a  play  thought 
of  himself,  and  Scotus,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others  in  the 
Schools ;  no  article  of  faith  or  of  general  presumption ;  conse- 
quently it  has  little  serious  effect  even  on  the  guessets  themselves. 
In  the  next  place,  if  it  were  granted,  yet  it  would  be  a  necessity 
wholly  ez  parte  Dei,  not  at  all  ex  parte  Honiinis : — for  what 
does  it  amount  to  but  this — that  God  having  destined  a  creature 
for  two  states,  the  earthly  rational,  and  the  heavenly  spiritual, 
and  having  chosen  to  give  him,  in  the  first  instance,  faculties 
sufficient  only  (or  the  first  state,  must  af)«rwards  superinduce 
those  sufi&cient  for  the  second  state,  or  else  God  would  at  once 
and  the  same  time  destine  and  hot  destine.  This  therefore  is  a 
mere  fimcy,  a  theory,  but  not  a  binding  r^igion ;  no  covenant 
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2.  But  the  Ineamatlon,  even  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  he  clearly 
makes  to  be  specifically  of  no  necessity.  It  was  only  not  to  take 
away  peevishly  the  estate  of  grace  from  the  poor  innocent  chil- 
dren, because  of  the  father, — ju»x>rding  to  the  good  Bishop,  a  poor 
ignorant,  who  before  he  ate  the  apple  of  knowledge  did  not  know 
what  right  and  wrong  was ;  and  Christ's  Incarnation  would  have 
been  no  more  necessary  then  than  it  was  before,  according  to 
Taylor's  belief  Here  again  the  Incarnation  is  wholly  a  con- 
trivance ez  parte  Dei,  and  no  way  resulting  firom  any  default  of 


3.  Consequently  Taylor  neither  saw  nor  admitted  any  a  priori 
necessity  of  the  Incarnation  from  the  nature  of  man,  uid  which, 
being  felt  by  man  in  his  own  nature,  is  itself  the  greatest  of  proofs 
jbr  the  admission  of  it,  and  the  strongest  predisposing  cause  of 
the  admission  of  all  proof  positive.  Not  having  this,  he  was  to 
seek  ad  extra  for  proofe  in  facts,  in  historical  evidence  in  the  world 
of  sense.  The  same  causes  produce  the  same  efiects.  Hence 
Grotius,  Taylor,  and  Baxter  (then,  as  appears  in  his  Life,  in  a 
state  of  uneasy  doubt),  were  the  first  three  writers  of  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion,  such  as  have  been  since  followed  up  by 
hundreds, — ^nine  tenths  of  them  Socinians  or  Semi-Socinians,  and 
which,  taking  head  and  tail,  I  call  the  Grotio-Paleyan  way. 

4.  Hence  the  good  man  was  ever  craving  for  some  morsel  out 
of  the  almsbasket  of  all  external  events,  in  order  to  prove  to  him- 
self his  own  immortality ;  and,  with  grief  and  shame  I  tell  it, 
became  evidence  and  authority  in  Irish  stories  of  ghosts,  and 
apparitions,  and  witches.  Let  those  who  are  astonished  refer  to 
Olanville  on  Witches,  and  they  will  be  more  astonished  still. 

The  fact  now  stated  at  once  explains  and  justifies  my  anxiety 
in  detecting  the  errors  of  this  great  and  excellent  genius  at  their 
fountain-head, — tbe  question  of  Original  Sin  :  for  how  important 
must  that  error  be  which  ended  in  bringing  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor^ forward  as  an  examiner,  judge,  and  witness  in  an  Irish  appa- 
rition case! 

lb.  s.  xxxviii.  p.  278. 

Although  Gkxl  exacts  not  an  impossible  law  under  eterna]  and  insufferable 
pains,  yet  he  imposes  great  holiness  in  unlimil  ed  and  indefinite  measures, 
with  a  design  to  give  excellent  proportions  of  reward  answerable  to  tbe 
^eatness  of  our  endeavor.  Hell  is  not  the  end  of  them  that  foil  in  the 
greatest  measures  of  perfeotlon ;  fant  great  degrees  of  heaven  shall  be  their 
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pdrtioB  wiio  da  all  tlmi  thej.  em  ahrBfii  and  dSiBBd  in  th*  f«wirt  m- 


It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  one  if  not  more  of  tke  parables 
appears  to  sanction  this,  bttt  the  same  parables  -would  hy  conse- 
quence seem  to  farTor  a  state  of  Purgatory.  From  John,  Pliul, 
tmd  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine,  I  should  gather  a  drfierent 
faith,  and  find  a  sanction  for  this  too  in  one  of  the  parables, 
namely,  that  of  the  laborer  at  the  elcTenth  hoar.  Heaven,  bliss, 
union  with  God  through  Christ,  <Io  not  seem  to  me  oomparati-ve 
terms,  or  conceptions  susceptible  of  degree.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
question.  The  first  Fathers  of  the  Refermation,  toad  the  early  ' 
Fathers  of  the  primitiTe  Chureh,  present  dtfievent  systems,  and 
in  a  very  difiereat  spirit. 

lb.  pp.  S24-328. 

Descriptions  of  repeota&ce  taken  from  the  Holy  Scripturea 

This  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  texts.  Still  the  pious  but  un- 
converted Jew  (a  Moses  Mendelsohn,  for  instance)  has  a  right  to 
ask,  What  then  did  Christ  teach  or  do^  such  and  of  such  addi- 
tional mooMnt  as  to  be  rightfully  entitled  the  founder  of  a  new 
law,  instead  of  being,  like  Isaiah  and  others,  an  enforcer  and 
explainer  of  the  old  ?  if  Christianity,  or  the  opus  operc^ns  of  Ee^ 
demption,  was  synchrenoua  with  the  Fall  of  man,  then  the  same » 
answer  must  be  returned  to  the  passages  here  given  from  the 
Old  Testament  as  to  those  from  the  New  ;  namely,  that  Sanc- 
tifieation  is  the  result  of  Redemption,  not  its  efficient  cause  or 
previous  eondition.  Assuredly  fuiapdr^aii  and  Sanctification  difier 
only  as  the  plant  and  the  gr&wth  or  growing  of  the  plant.  But 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  (it  will  be  said)  are  exhortative  and  de- 
hortative.  Doubtless  I  and  so  would  be  the  words  of  a  wise  phy- 
sician addressed  to  a  convalescent.  Would  this  prove  that  the 
patient's  levalescence  had  been  independent  o£  the  medicines 
given  him  ?  The  texts  are  addressed  to  the  free  will,  and  there- 
fore concerning  possible  objects  of  free  will.  No  doubt !  Should 
that  process,  the  end  and  virtue  of  which  is  to  free  the  will,  de- 
stroy the  free  will  ?  But  I  can  not  make  it  out  to  my  understand- 
ing, how  the  two  are  compatiUe. — Answer ;  the  spirit  knows 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  Here  lies  the  sole  true  ground  of  Lati- 
tudinarianism,  Arminian,  or  Socinian ;  and  this  is  the  sole  an4 
fuJSbient  eonfutatioa;  spiritualia  spiritus  cogfiosdt.     Would 
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yovL  imdentand  with  your  etn  insteftd  of  hearing  -miAk  your  im* 
derstanding  ?     Now,  as  the  ears  to  the  undentanding,  so  k  the 
ttttdewtanding  to  the  spirit.     This  Plato  knew  ;  and  art  thou  a 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  it  not  ? 
lb.  p.  330. 

Who  hath  trodden  underfoot  ike  Son  of  Oodj  and  hath  counted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  tametifiedy  an  unhoiy  thing^  and  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  graee. 

By  this  passaige  we  mast  interpret  the  words  "  an  wilftdly/'  in 
reference  to  an  unpardonable  sin,  in  the  preceding  sentence 


Of  the  moral  capacity  of  sioful  habits. 

lb.  s.  ii.  p.  432. 

Probably  from  the  holiness  of  his  own  life,  Taylor  has  bat  just 
fiuttezed  about  a  bad  habit,  not  fuUy  described  it.  He  has  omit- 
ted, or  rather  described  contradictorily,  the  case  of  those  with 
whom  the  objections  to  sin  are  all  strengthened,  the  dismal  con- 
sequences  more  glaring  and  always  present  to  them  as  an  aveng- 
ing fury,  the  sin  loathed,  detested,  hated ;  and  yet,  spite  of  all 
this,  nay,  the  more  for  all  this,  perpetrated.  Both  lust  and  in- 
temperance would  famish  too  many  instance  of  these  most  mis- 
erable victims. 

lb.  s.  xxxix.  p.  456. 

For  every  vicious  habit  being  radicated  in  the  -will,  and  being  a  strong 
love,  inclination  and  adhesion  to  sin,  unless  the  natural  being  oi  this  love 
be  taken  off,  the  enmity  against  God  remains. 

But  the  most  important  question  is  as  to  those  vicious  habits 
in  which  there  is  no  love  to  sin,  but  only  a  dread  and  recoiling 
from  intolerable  pain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miserable  drunkard  ! 
I  trust  that  these  epileptic  agonies  are  rather  the  punishments 
than  the  augmenters  of  his  guilt.  The  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
IB  a  fearful  thought,  yet  it  would  solve  many  difficulties  both  in 
natural  religion  and  in  Scripture.  And  Taylor  in  his  Arminian 
dread  of  Calvinism  is  always  too  shy  of  this  " grace  of  God :" 
he  never  denies,  yet  never  admits,  it  any  separate  operancy  J3^  se. 
And  this,  I  fancy,  is  the  true  distinction  of  Arminianism  and 
Calvinism  in  their  moral  efieots.  Arminianism  is  cruel  to  indi- 
viduals, for  fear  of  damaging  the  race  by  false  hopes  and  improper 
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eonfidences  ;  while  Calvinism  is  horrible  for  the  race,  but  iiill  of 
consolation  to  the  suffering  individual. 

The  next  section  is»  taken  together,  one  of  the  many  instances 
that  confirm  my  opinion  that  Calvinism  (Archbishop  Leighton's 
for  example)  compared  with  Taylor's  Arminianism,  is  as  the 
Iamb  in  the  wolf's  skin  to  the  wolf  in  the  lamb's  skin  :  the  one 
is  cruel  in  the  phrases,  the  other  in  the  doctrine. 

lb.  B.  Ivi.  p.  469. 

Bat  if  a  nmgle  act  of  oontrition  can  not  procure  pardon  of  sins  that  are 
habitual,  then  a  wicked  man  that  returns  not  till  it.be  too  late  to  root  out 
vicious  habita,  must  despair  of  salvation.    I  answer,  &e. 

Would  not  Taylor's  purposes  have  been  sufficiently  attained 
by  pressing  the  contrast  between  attrition  and-  contrition  with 
faith,  and  the  utter  improbability  that  the  latter  (which  alone 
can  be  efficient)  shall  be  vouchsafed  to  a  sinner  who  has  con- 
tinued in  his  sins  in  the  flattery  of  a  death-bed  repentance;  a 
blasphemy  that  seems  too  near  that  against  the  Holy  Grhost  ? 
My  objection  to  Taylor  is,  that  he  seems  to  reduce  the  death  of 
Christ  almost  to  a  cipher  ;  a  contrivance  rather  to  reconcile  the 
attributes  of  God,  than  an  act  of  infinite  love  to  save  sinners.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  peccant  part  of  Arminianism,  and 
Tillotson  is  yet  more  open  than  Taylor.  Forbid  me,  common 
goodness,  that  I  should  think  Tillotson  conscious  of  Socinianism  ! 
but  that  his  tenets  involved  it,  I  more  than  suspect.  See  his 
Discourses  on  Transubstantiation,  and  those  near  it  in  the  same 
volume. 

lb.  Ixiv.  p.  478. 

Now  there  is  no  peradventure,  but  new-converted  persons,  heathens 
newly  giving  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  being  baptized,  if  they  die  in 
an  hour,  and  were  baptized  half  an  hour  after  they  believe  in  Christ,  are 
heirs  of  salvation. 

This  granted,  I  should  little  doubt  of  confuting  aU  the  forego- 
ing, as  far  as  I  object  to  it.  I  would  rather  be  durus  pater  iri' 
fantum,  like  Austin,  than  durus  pater  agrotantium.  Taylor 
considers  all  Christians  who  are  so  called. 

lb.  s.  Ixvi.  p.  481. 

All  this  paragraph  is  as  just  as  it  is  fine  and  lively,  but  far 
from  confirming  Taylor's  doctrine.  The  case  is  as  between  onu 
individual  and  a  general  rule.  I  know  God's  mercy  and  Christ's 
merits  ;  but  whether  your  heart  has  true  faith  in  them  I  can  not 
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know.  Be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thyfq/Uhy  Baid  Christ :  so 
should  his  minifiters  say.  All  these  passages,  howeyeTi  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  Roman  doctrine,  that  the  priest's  absolu- 
tion* is  operant,  and  not  simply  declarative.  As  to  the  decisions 
of  Paulinus  and  Asterius,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  had  the 
mortmain  bequests  and  compensations  in  view  more  than  the 
words  oT  St.  Paul,  or  the  manifest  purposes  of  redemption  by 
faith.     Yea,  Taylor  himself  has  his  redime  peccata  deemosynis. 

By-the-by,  I  know  of  few  subjects  that  have  been  mose  handled 
and  less  rationally  treated  than  this  of  alms-giving.  Evej^y  thing 
a  rich  man  purchases  beyond  absolute  necessaries,  ought  to  be 
purchased  in  the  spirit  of  alms,  that  is,  as  the  most  truly  bene- 
ficial way  of  dispersing  that'  wealth,  of  which  he  is  the  steward, 
not  owner. 

lb. 

St.  Paul  taught  us  this  secret,  that  sins  are  properly  made  habitual  upon 
the  stoek  of  impunity.  Bin  taking  oeeation  btf  the  law  wrought  in  me  all  eon- 
eupiaeence;  d^pfji^  XetjSovaa,  *  apprehending  impunity,'  dtd  rifc  hrro^Ct  'by 
oopasion  of  the  commandment,'  that  is,  so  expressed  and  established  as  it  was ; 
because  in  the  commandment  forbidding  to  lust  or  coyet,  there  was  no  pen- 
Sltj  annexed  or  threatened  in  the  sanction  or  in  the  explication.  Murder 
was  death,  and  so  was  adultery  and  rebellion.  Theft  was  punishad  severely 
too;  and  so  other  things  in  their  proportion;  but  the  desires  Qod  left 
under  a  hare  restraint,  and  affixed  no  penalty  in  the  law.  Now  sin,  that  is, 
men  that  had  a  mind  to  sin,  taking  occasion  hence,  dec. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  very  plausible  exposition  of  St. 
Paul's  words  ;  but  surely,  surely,  it  is  not  the  right  one.  I  find 
both  the  meaning  and  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  words  in  the 
vividness  and  consequently  attractive  and  ad-  (or  in-)  sorbent 
power  given  to  an  image  or  thought  by  the  sense  of  its  danger, 
by  the  consciousness  of  its  being  forbidden, — which,  in  an  unre- 
generate  and  unassisted  will,  struggling  with,  or  even  exciting, 
the  ever-ready  inclination  of  corrupted  nature,  produces  a  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  again  increase  the  person's  suscep-^ 
tibility  of  the  soliciting  image  or  fancy  so  intensified.  Guilt  and 
despair  add  a  stimulus  and  sting  to  lust.     See  lago  in  Shakspeare. 

lb.  8.  xi.  p.  500. 

It  was  not  well  with  thee  whan  thou  didst  first  enter  into  the  suburbs  of 
hell  by  single  actions  of  sin,  Ac 

Aye  !  this  is  excellent  indeed,  and  worthy  of  a  guardian  angel 
of  the  Ohurch.    When  Jeremy  Taylor  escapes  £com  the  Monono- 

I* 
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miaii  BoTBaJM,  wbidi  Betted  hunt  in  hia  too  et^ir  raoail  firoai  the 
Aatinomian  hama,  Wooght  fiurtk  and  fodderad  (m  he  miAgiaed)  in 
Calvin's  stye ;  when  finom  this  wiry  net  he  escapes  into  the  de- 
votional aad  the  dietetic,  as  into  a  green  meadow-land,  with 
tpringa,  and  rivulets,  and  sheltering  groves,  wfaete  he  leads  his 
ftock  like  a  shepherd ; — ^then  it  is  that  he  i»  most  himselfv — then 
only  he  is  all  himself,  the  whc^  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  or  if  there  he 
one  other  sohject  graced  hy  the  same  total  heautophany,  it  is  in 
the  pouring  forth  of  his  profound  ec«nmon  sense  mi  the  ways  and 
weakq^sses  of  men  and  conflicting  sects,  as  for  instance,  in  the  ad- 
mirable birth,  parentage,  growth,  and  consamaiation  of  a  reli- 
gious controversy  in  his  Dissnaflive  from  Popery, 
lb.  s.  ziii.  p.  502. 

Let  every  old  man  that  repents  of  the  sins  of  his  eyil  life  be  Twy  diligMi 
in  the  search  of  the  particulars ;  that  by  drawing  them  into  a  heap,  and 
spreading  them  before  his  eyes,  he  may  l>e  mightily  ashamed  at  their  num- 
ber and  burthen. 

I  dare  not  condemn,  but  I  am  doubtful  of  this  as  a  universal 
rule.  If  there  be  a  true  hatred  of  sin,  the  precious  time  and  the 
spiritual  nisus  will,  I  think,  be  more  profitably  employed  in  en- 
kindling meditation  on  holiness,  and  thirstings  after  the  mind  of 
Christ 

lb.  ss.  xxxi.-XEXv.  i^.  517,  518. 

Scarce  a  word  in  all  this  hut  for  form's  sake  oonceming  the 
merits  and  sacrifice  of  the  Incarnate  God  !  Surely  Luther  would 
not  have  given  this  advice  to  a  dying  penitent,  but  have  directed 
him  rather  to  employ  hie  little  time  in  agony  of  prayer  to  Christ; 
or  in  earnest  meditations  on  the  aatounding  mystery  of  his  death. 
In  Taylor  man  is  to  do  every  thing. 

Vol.  IX.  s.  xi.  p.  5. 

For  God  was  so  exasperated  with  mankind,  that  being  flBgry  h*  would 
still  continue  that  punishment  evea  to  the  lesser  sins  and  sinners,  which  he 
only  had  first  threatened  to  Adam ;  and  so  Adam  brought  it  npon  them. 

And  such  a  phrase  as  this  used  by  a  man  in  a  refotation  of 
Original  Sin,  on  the  ground  of  its^.  ineompatibihty  with  God's  at* 
tributes  !  "  Exasperated"  with  those  whom  Taylor  declares  to 
have  been  innocent  and  most  unfoitanato,  the  two  things  that 
most  conciliate  love  and  pity  !  . 

lb.  p.  6. 

If  the  asquel  of  the  paragraph,  ornnpaTing  God  to  David  in  one 
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of  hifi  worst  actions,  be  not  blasphemy,  the  reason  is  that  the  good 
man  meant  it  not  as  such.     In  facto  est,  sed  nofi  in  agefUe. 
lb.  88.  xvi.  xvii.  pp.  8,  9. 

For  the  further  explication  of  which  it  is  obBervable  that  the  word  '  sin- 
aer'  and  *  sin*  in  Scripture  is  used  for  any  person,  that  hath  a  fknlt  or  a  le- 
gal impurity,  a  debt,  a  yitiosity,  defect  or  impoBition,  ifeo. 

These  facts,  instead  of  explaining  away  Original  Sin,  are  unin- 
telligible, nay,  absurd  and  immoral,  except  as  shadows,  types,  and 
symbols  of  it,  and  of  the  Redemption  from  it.  Obserre,  too,  that 
Taylor  never  dares  explain  what  he  means  by  "  Adam  was  mor- 
tal of  himself  and  we  are  mortal  hom  him  :**  he  did  not  dare 
affirm  that  soul  and  body  are  alike  material  and  perishable,  even 
as  the  lute  and  the  potentiality  of  music  in  the  lute.  And  yet  if 
be  believed  the  contrary,  then,  in  his  construction  of  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  what  has  Christ  done  ?  St.  John  died  in  the 
same  sense  as  Abel  died  :  and  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land neither  died,  but  only  slept  in  the  Lord. 

This  same  system  forced  Taylor  into  the  same  error  which 
Warburton  afterwards  dressed  up  with  such  trappings  and  tram- 
mels of  enidition,  in  direct  contempt  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Church's  article ;  and  he  takes  it  for  granted,  in  many  places, 
that  the  Jews  under  Moses  knew  only  of  temporal  life  and  the 
death  of  the  body.  Lastly,  he  greatly  degrades  the  mind  of  man 
by  causelessly  representing  death  as  an  evil  in  itself,  which,  if  it 
be  considered  as  a  crisis,  or  phenomenal  change,  incident  to  a 
progressive  being,  ought  as  little  to  be  thought  so,  as  the  casting 
of  the  caterpillar's  skin  to  make  room  for  the  wings  of  the  butter- 
fly. It  is  the  unveiling  of  the  Psyche.  I  do  not  affirm  this  as 
an  article  of  Christian  faith ;  but  I  say  that  no  candid  writier 
ought  to  hide  himself  in  double  meanings.  Either  he  shoidd 
have  used  the  term  '  death'  (ez  Adamo)  as  loss  of  body,  or  as 
change  of  mode  of  being  and  of  its  circumstances  ;  and  again  this 
latter  as  either  evil  for  all,  or  as  evil  or  good  according  to  the 
fnoral  habits  of  each  individual. 

Observe,  however,  pnce  for  all,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  Original  Sin.  I  declare  it  to  be  au  unaccountable  fact.  How 
can  we  explain  a  species,  when  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  genus  ?  Now  guilt  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  immediate 
facts  of  free  will,  is  absolutely  inexplicable ;  of  course  original 
piilt.    If  we  will  perversely  confound  the  intelligible  with  tha 
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sensible  world,  misapply  the  logic  appropriate  to  phanamena  and 
the  categories,  or  forms,  which  are  empty  except  as  substantialized 
in  facts  of  experience,  in  order  to  use  them  as  the  Procrustes'  bed 
of  faith  respecting  fwumena :  if  in  short,  we  will  strive  to  under- 
stand that  of  which  we  can  only  know  on  dail,  we  may  and  must 
make  as  wild  work  with  reason,  will,  conscience,  guilt,  and  vir- 
tue, as  with  Original  Sin  and  Redemption.  On  every  subject 
first  ask,  Is  it  among  the  alaOrjtdi,  or  the  yoiJ/isyo  1 
Jb.  8.  xxiii.  p.  12. 

It  oould  Dot  make  us  heirs  of  danmatioD.  This  I  shall  the  less  need  to  io- 
Biflt  upon,  because,  of  itself,  it  seems  so  horrid  to  impute  to  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God  to  be  author  of  so  great  caUmity  to  innocents,  Ac 

Never  was  there  a  more  hazardous  way  of  reasoning,  or  rather 
of  placing  human  ignorance  in  the  judgment-seat  over  God's 
wisdom.  The  whole  might  be  closely  parodied  in  support  of 
Atheism  :  rather,  this  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  atheistic  ar- 
guments. Either  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  prevent  the  moral 
and  physical  evils  of  the  universe,  including  the  everlasting  an- 
guish of  myriads  of  millions  :  therefore  he  is  either  not  all-power- 
ful or  not  all-good  :  but  a  being  deficient  in  power  or  goodness  is 
not  God  : — Ergo,  Sfc. 

lb.  s.  XXV.  p.  13. 

I  deny  not  but  all  persons  naturally  are  so,  that  they  can  not  arrive  at 
heaven ;  but  unless  some  other  principle  be  put  into  them,  or  some  great 
grace  done  for  them,  must  forever  stand  separate  from  seeing  the  &ce  of 
God. 

But  this  is  but  accidentally  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Just  so  might  I  say,  that  without  the  great  grace  of  air  done  for 
them  no  living  beings  could  live.  If  it  mean  more,  pray  where 
was  the  grace  in  creating  a  being,  who  without  an  especial  grace 
must  pass  into  utter  misery  ?  If  Taylor  reply ;  but  the  grace  was* 
added  in  Christ :  why  so  say  the  Calvinists.  According  to  Tay- 
lor there  is  no  fall  of  man  ;  but  only  an  act  and  punishment  of  a 
man,  which  punishment  consisted  in  his  living  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  instead  of  the  flower  garden  and  orchard  :  and  Cain  was 
as  likely  to  have  murdered  Abel  before,  as  after,  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  But  the  very  name  of  the  fruit  confutes  Taylor. 
Adam  altered  his  nature  by  it.  Cain  did  not.  What  Adam  did, 
I  doubt  not,  we  all  do.     Time  is  not  with  things  of  spirit. 
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lb.  B«  zxvii.  p.  14r 

Is  hfiU  BO  easy  a  pain,  or  are  the  boqIb  of  children  of  bo  eheap,  bo  con- 
temptible a  price,  that  Qod  should  so  easily  throw  them  into  hell? 

This  is  an  argument  against  the  siTie  qua  rum  of  Baptism,  not 
against  Original  Sin. 
lb.  s.  Ixvii.  p.  49. 

Origen  said  enough  to  be  mistaken  in  the  question.  H  dpd,  tS  'Addfi  KOtvif 
frdvTiJV  iari.  Kal  tH  Kard,  T^f  ywaiKdCf  oifx  iari  Koff  ^f  oh  Xiyerat. 
'Adam's  cone  is  common  to  alL  And  there  is  not  a  'woman  on  earth,  to 
whom  may  not  be  said  those  things  which  were  spoken  to  this  woman.' 

Origen's  words  ought  to  have  prevented  all  mistake,  for  he 
plainly  enough  overthrows  the  phantom  of  hereditary  guilt ;  and 
as  to  guilt  from  a  corruption  of  nature,  it  is  just  such  g^t  as  the 
carnivorous  appetites  of  a  weaned  lion,  or  the  instinct  of  a  brood 
'  of  ducklings  to  run  to  water.  What  then  is  it  ?  It  is  an  evil, 
and  therefore  seated  in  the  will ;  common  to  all  men,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  no  man  can  determine  in  himself  or  in  others. 
How  comes  this  ?  It  is  a  mystery,  as  the  will  itself.  Deeds  are 
in  time  and  space,  therefore  have  a  beginning.  Pure  action,  that 
is,  the  will,  is  a  ncumenon,  and  irreferable  to  time.  Thus  Origen 
caUs  it  neither  hereditary  nor  original,  but  universal  sin.  The 
curse  of  Adam  is  common  to  all  men,  because  what  Adam  did, 
we  all  do  :  and  thus  of  Eve.  You  may  substitute  any  woman  in 
her  place,  and  the  same  words  apply.  This  is  the  true  solution 
of  this  unfortunate  question.  The  ngmov  yf6vdog  is  in  the  divid- 
ing the  will  from  the  acts  of  the  will.     The  will  is  eg(Higens. 

lb.  s.  Ixxxii.  p.  52. 

This  paragraph,  though  very  characteristic  of  the  Author,  is 
fitter  for  a  comedy  than  for  a  grave  discourse.  It  puts  one  in 
mind  of  the  play — "  More  sacks  in  the  mill !    Heap,  boys,  heap !'' 

lb.  s.  btxxiv.  p.  56. 

Praposlerum  €tt  (said  Paulus  the  lawyer)  anU  nos  locupletet  diet  quam 
aequiHv€rimu8,  We  can  not  he  said  to  lose  what  we  never  had ;  and  oor 
fiithers'  goods  were  not  to  descend  upon  us,  unless  ^hey  were  his  at  his 
death. 

Take  away  fipom  me  the  knowledge  that  he  was  my  father, 
dear  Bishop,  and  this  wiU  be  true.  But  as  it  stands,  the  whole 
is,  "  says  Paulus  the  Lawyer ;"  and,  "  Well  said,  Lawyer !"  say  1. , 

lb.  p.  57. 

Which,  though  it  was  natural,  y«t  from  Adam  it  b^gan  to  be  a  curse.* 
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just  M  the  moti^  of  a  Borpent  upon  his  bellj,  whioh  WM  ooneroaM  irith 
him,  yet  upea  this  story  was  changed  into  a  maledictioii  and  an  evil  ad- 
junct 

How  ?     I  should  really  like  to  undextttand  this. 

lb.  ch.  vii.  p.  73,  in  initio. 

In  this  most  eloquent  treatise  we  may  detect  sundry  logical 
lapses,  sometimes  in  the  statement,  sometimes  in  the  instances, 
and  once  or  twice  iu  the  conclusions.  But  the  main  and  pervad- 
ing error  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  genere  by  the 
forms  and  rules  of  conceptual  logic  ;  which  deriving  all  its  mate* 
rial  from  the  senses,  and  borrowing  its  forma  from  the  sense 
{ataOfjOAg  ua6a^&)  or  intuitive  iaoulty,  is  neoessftiily  inapplicable 
to  spiritual  mysteries,  the  very  definition  or  contrardistinguishing 
character  of  which  is  that  they  transcend  the  sense,  and  there- 
fore the  understanding,  the  faculty,  as  Archbishop  Leightcm  and 
Immanuei  Kant  excellently  define  it,  which  judges  according  to 
sense.  In  the  Aids  to  Keflection)*  I  have  shown  that  the  proper- 
function  of  the  understanding  or  mediate  faculty  is  to  collect  in- 
dividual or  sensible  concretes  into  kiada  and  sorts  {genera  et 
species)  by  means  of  their  common  characters  {nota  communes) ; 
and  to  fix  and  distinguish  these  conceptions  .(that  is,  genemlized 
perceptions)  by  wocds.  Words  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of 
the  understanding.  Spiritual  verities,  or  truths  of  reason  r«* 
specUve  ad  realia,  and  herein  distinguished  from  the  merely  for- 
mal, or  so-called  universal  truths,  are  difierenced  from  the  con- 
ceptiona  of  the  understanding  by  the  immediatcy  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and  from  the  immediate  truths  of  sense, — ^that  is,  from 
both  pure  and  mixed  intuitions, — ^by  not  being  sensible,  that  is, 
not  representable  by  figure,  measurement  or  weight ;  nor  connect* 
ed  with  any  afiection  of  our  sensibility,  such  as  color,  taste,  odors, 
and  the  like.  And  such  knowledges  we,  when  we  speak  corree^ 
ly,  name  ideas. 

Now,  Original  Sin,  that  is,  sin  that  haa  its  origin  in  itself,  or  ^ 
in  the  will  of  the  tfsinaer,  but  yet  in  a  state  or  condition  of  the 
will  not  peculiar  to  the  individual  agent,  but  common  to  the  hu- 
man race,  is  an  idea  :  and  one  diagnostic  or  contra-distinguidiing 
mark  appertaining  to  all  ideas,  is,  that  they  are  not  adequately 
expressible  by  words.  An  idea  can  only  be  expressed  (more  cor^ 
reotly  suggested)  by  two  contradictory  positions ;  as,  £»  exam- 
•  I  pp.  M7-M1i^M 
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pie :  thtf  BEMd  k  sll  in  erer^part  ;---4iatiire  ib  a  tphove,  tlie  eeadn 
of  which  is  everywhere,  and  its  circumfeniice  nowhere^  and  the 
like. 

Hence  many  of  Bishop  Taylor's  objections,  grounded  on  his  ex- 
positions of  the  doctrine,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  doe- 
trine  concerns  an  idea.  But  besides  this,  Taylor  everywhere  as- 
itumes  the  consequences  of  Original  Sin  as  superinduced  on  a 
pre-existing  nature,  in  no  essential  respect  differing  from  our  pres^ 
ent  nature ; — for  instance,  on  a  material  body,  with  its  inherent 
appetites  and  its  passivity  to  material  agents  ; — ^in  short,  on  an 
animal  nature  in  man..  But  this  very  nature,  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  spirit  or  supernatural  principle  in  man,  is  in  fact  the  Ori- 
ginal Sin, — ^the  product  of  the  will  indivisible  from  the  act  produ- 
cing it ;  just  as  in  pure  geometry  the  mental  construction  is  in- 
divisible fifom  the  constructive  act  of  the  intuitive  faculty.  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  as  the  product,  is  a  hct  concerning  which  we  know  by 
the  light  of  the  idea  itself,  that  it  most  originate  in  a  self-deter- 
mination of  a  will.  That  which  we  do  not  know  is  how  it 
originates,  and  this  wo  can  not  exjdain  :  first,  from  the  neoenity 
of  the  subject,  namely,  the  will ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  an 
idea,  and  all  ideas  are  inconceivable.  It  is  an  idea,  beoause  it 
is  not  a  eoBceptkm. 

lb.  s.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 

And  they  are  iiijnrioiu  to  Ohrial,  who  tfaiak  that  from  Adam  ire  might 
ha^e  inherited  immortality^  Christ  was  the  ghrer  and  preacher  of  it ;  A^ 
brought  life  and  immarialiiy  to  light  through  the  goepei.  It  is  a  aingnlar 
benefit  given  by  God  to  mankind  tlurough  Jesos  ChriBi 

And  none  inherit  it  but  those  who  are  bom  of  Christ ;  trgo, 
bad  mm  and  infidels  ar&  not  immortal.  Immortality  is  on» 
» thing,  a  happy  ixmnortality*another.  St  Paul  meant  tlie  latter  : 
Taylor  either  the  former,  or  his  words  have  no  meaning  at  idl ; 
for  no  man  ever  thought  or  dreamed  that  we  inherited  heaven 
from  Adam,  but  that  as  sons  of  Adam,  that  is,  as  men,  we  have 
souls  that  do  not  perish  with  the  body.  I  oibn  snspeet  that  Tay- 
lor, in  odditis  Jidei  iawreQtnrig,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  other  immortality  but  heaven,  and  that  hell  is  a  pana 
damni  negativa,  haud  privatwa,  I  own  myself  stnmgly  in- 
clined to  it ; — ^but  so  many  texts  against  it !  I  am  confident  that 
the  doetrine  would  be  a  fiur  stronger  motive  than  the  present ;  for 
no  man  will  b^ew  eternal  miseiy  of  himaekf,  but  millionA  would 
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•jdmit,  iliat  if  thej  did  not  amend  their  liTes  they  would  be  nn- 
deserring  of  living  foroTer. 
lb.  s.  id.  p.  77 

tua  /!#  wXiifift6pa  rdv  iv  fffuv  Kararnvrtfrp  XoyuT/ithf  elc  rdv  r^  Aftapriac 

**  Lest  the  trnnnltnous  crowd  throw  the  reason  within  ns  over 
bridge  into  the  gulf  of  sin.''  What  a  vivid  figure !  It  is  enough 
to  make  any  man  set  to  work  to  read  Ohrysostom. 

lb. 

'^'^peccantes  mente  sub  una. 

Note  Prudentltts's  use  of  mente  sub  una  for  'in  one  person.' 
lb  p.  78 

For  evcQ  now  we  ue^  by  a  sad  experience,  that  the  afflicted  and  the  mis- 
erable are  not  only  apt  to  anger  and  envy,  but  have  many  more  desires  and 
more  wealmesses,  snd  consequently  more  aptnesses  to  sin  in  many  instances 
than  those  who  are  less  troubled.  And  this  is  that  which  was  said  by  Ar- 
Dobius :  prorU  ad  eulptOt  tt  ad  libidinU  varioM  appetitos  viUo  numu  ittfirmi^ 
tatU  ingemlc^ 

No.     Amobius  never  said  so  good  and  wise  a  thing  in  his  life- 
time.    His  quoted  words  have  no  such  profound  meaning, 
lb.  s.  vii.  p.  78. 

That  which  remained  was  a  reasonable  soul,  fitted  for  the  aotioiiB  of  life 
and  reason,  but  not  of  any  thing  that  was  supernaturaL 

What  Taylor  calls  reason  I  call  understanding,  and  give  the 
name  reason  to  that  which  Taylor  would  have  called  spirit, 
lb.  s.  xii.  p.  84. 

And  all  that  eyil  which  is  upon  us,  being  not  by  any  positive  infliction, 
but  by  privatiye,  or  the  taking  away  gifts,  and  blessings,  and  graces  from 
'  OS,  which  Qod,  not  haying  promised  to  give,  was  neither  naturally,  nor  by 
covenant,  obliged  to  give, — it  is  certain  he*coold  not  be  obliged  to  continue . 
bhat  to  the  sons  of  a  sinning  father,  which  to  an  innocent  father  he  was  not 
obliged  to  give. 

Oh !  certainly  not,  if  hell  were  not  attached  to  acts  and  omis- 
sioDs,  which  without  these  very  graces  it  is  moral]  y  impossible 
for  men  to  avoid.     Why  will  not  Taylor  speak  out  ? 

lb.  s.  xiv.  p.  85. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers  was  that  free  will  remained  in  ns 
after  the  Fall 

Yea !  as  the  locomotive  faculty  in  a  man  in  a  strait  waistcoat. 
Neither  St.  Augustine  nor  Calvin  denied  the  remaneoce  of  the 
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will  in  the  fallen  spirit ;  but  they,  and  Luther  as  well  as  they, 
objected  to  the  flattering  epithet '  free'  wiU.  In  the  only  Scrip- 
tnral  sense,  as  concerning  the  unregenerate,  it  is  implied  in  the 
word  will,  and  in  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  snperflnoas  and  tau-  • 
tologic  ;  and,  in  any  other  sense,  it  is  the  fruit  and  final  end  of 
«  Redemption, — ^the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel, 
lb.  8.  xvi.  p.  92. 

For  my  port  I  belieye  this  only  as  oertain,  that  nature  alone  can  not 
hring  them  to  heaven,  and  that  Adam  left  us  in  a  stat^  in  which  we  could 
not  hope  for  it. 

This  is  likewise  my  belief,  and  that  man  must  have  had  a 
Christ,  even  if  Adam  had  continued  in  Paradise — ^if  indeed  the 
history  of  Adam  be  not  a  mythos ;  as,  but  for  passages  in  St. 
Paul,  we  should  most  of  us  belieye ;  the  serpent  speaking,  the 
names  of  the  trees,  and  so  on ;  and  the  whole  account  of  the 
creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  seems  to  me  clearly  to 
say  : — "  The  literal  fact  you  could  not  comprehend  if  it  wore  re- 
lated to  you  ;  but  you  may  conceive  of  it  as  if  it  had  taken  place 
thus  and  thus.*' 

lb.  B.  1.  p.  166. 

That  in  eome  things  our  nature  is  erow  to  the  divine  oommandment,u  not 
always  imputable  to  ua,  because  .our  natures  were  before  the  commandment. 

This  is  what  I  most  complain  of  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  ethics  ; 
namely,  that  he  constantly  refers  us  to  the  deeds  or  pJienamefia 
in  time,  the  effluents  firom  the  source,  or  like  the  spectesi  of  Epi- 
curus ;  while  the  corrupt  nature  is  declared  guiltless  and  irrespon- 
sible ;  and  this  too  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  the 
commandment,  and  therefore  not  against  it.  But  time  is  no  more 
predicable  of  eternal  reason  than  of  will ;  but  not  of  will ;  for  if  a 
will  be  at  all,  it  must  be  ens  spirituaie;  and  this  is  the  first  nega- 
tive definition  of  spiritual — whatever  having  true  being  is  not  con- 
templable  in  the  fi>rms  of  time  and  space.  Now  the  necessary 
consequence  of  Taylor's  scheme  is  a  conscience-worrying,  casuis- 
tical, monkish  work-holiness.  Deeply  do  I  feel  the  ^ffioulty  and 
danger  that  besets  the  opposite  scheme ;  and  never  would  I 
preach  it,  except  under  such  provisos  as  would  render  it  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  positions  previously  established  by  Taylor  in 
this  chapter,  s.  xliv.  p.  168.  '  Lastly  ;  the  regenerate  not  only 
hath  received  the  Spirit  of  God,  bat  is  whoUy  led  by  him,'  &c. 
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lb. 

if  this  TieadBe  of  Kepentaaee  eontun  Bubop  Tsylor'a  huhttHd 
Mid  final  oNiTietienB,  I  nm  peMitaded  tk&t  in  son*  form  or  btker 
•  he  believed  m  a  PvEgstory.  In  faet,  dreame  and  appanlioni  maj 
liave  bees  the  pretexts,  mA  the  immense  addiftkin  of  power  and 
wealth  which  the  belief  entailed  on  the  priesthood,  may  have 
been  their  motives  for  patronizing  it  >;  but  the  eifficient  cause  of 
its  reception  by  the  churches  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
Judaic  legality  and  monk-moral  of  the  Church,  according  to 
which  the  fewer  only  could  hope  for  the  peace  of  heaven  as  their 
next  immediate  state.  The  holiness  that  sufficed  for  this  would 
evince  itself  (it  was  believed)  by  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

lb.  8.  lii.  p.  208. 

It  thdl  not  be  pardoned  in  thie  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come;  that  i% 
nQith«r  to  the  Jewa  nor  to  the  Gkntiles.  For  s^teulum  hoe,  this  world,  in 
Scripture,  is  the  period  of  the  Jews'  synagogue,  and  juiXXov  aUiv^  the  world 
to  oome,  is  taken  for  the  Gospel,  or  the  age  of  the  HeasiBa,  freqaeatly  among 
the  Jews. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  great  and  grievous  mistake.  The  Rabbis 
of  best  name  divide  into  two  or  three  periods,  the  difierence  being 
wholly  in  the  words  ;  for  the  dividers  by  three  meant  the  same 
as  those  by  two.  The  first  was  the  dies  BxpecteUienis,  or  hoc 
saculunty  ly  to6m  jra»^ :  the  second  dies  Messiah  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  millennmm:  the  third  the  steetUumfU' 
turum,  or  future  state,  which  last  was  absolvtely  iqpiritaal  and 
ceiestisl.  But  many  Eabbis  made  the  dies  Messue  part,  that  is, 
the  eonsnmmation  of  this  world,  .the  conclusive  Sabbath  of  the 
great  week,  in  which  they  supposed  the  duration  of  the  earth  or 
world  of  the  senses  to  be  comprised ;  but  aU  agreed  tkmt  the  dies^ 
or  thousand  years,  of  the  Messiah  was  a  tramutional  state,  dorkig 
whieh  the  eleet  were  gradually  defecated  of  body,  and  ripened 
for  the  final  or  spiritual  state.  During  the  miUenmMm  the  will 
of  Gtod  will  be  done  on  earth,  no  less,  though  in  a  lower  glory, 
than  it  will  be  dene  hereafter  in  heaven.  Now  it  is  to  be  oare- 
fiilly  observed  that  the  Jewish  doetors  or  Rabbis  (all  such  at  least 
as  remained  unconverted)  had  no  eoaeeption  or  belief  of  a  sofier* 
ing  Messiah,  or  of  a  period  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  pre*> 
vious  to  the  kingdom,  and  of  course  included  in  the  time  of  ex« 
pectation.  The  appearance  of  the  Messiah  and  his  assumptixni 
of  the  tfanme  of  David  were  to  be  ocatemporaiieoas.     The  OhriiH 
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iSas  dkitttrine  of  &  nrfieriiiff  Matflish,  or  of  Chriit  m  tlie  lugk- 
priesC  wid  imteroeflior,  Hm  of  coune  introduced  a  modifieatioKL  of 
the  Jcrwwh  flclioiiie.  But  though  there  is  a  aeemiDg'  dieerepanoe 
in  d»fierant  texts  in  the  fiist  three  Gospels,  yet  the  Lord's  Prayer 
appears  to  detemune  the  question  in  fiivoir  of  the  elder  and  present 
Rabbinical  belief ;  that  is,  it  does  not  date  the  cites  Messia^  or 
hinndom  o£  the  Lord,  from  his  Incarnation,  but  from  a  second 
Cuming  in  power  and  glory,  and  hence  we  are  taught  to  pray  for 
it  as  an  event  yet  future.  Nay,  our  Lord  himself  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  third  person,  as  yet  to  come. 
Assuredly  our  Lord  ascended  the  throne  and  became  a  King  on 
his  final  departure  from  his  disciples.  But  it  was  the  throne  of 
his  Father,  and  he  an  invisible  King»  the  sovereign  Providence  to 
whom  all  power  was  committed.  And  this  celestial  kingdom  can 
not  he  identified  with  that  under  which  the  divine  will  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  that  is,  when  on  this  earth  the 
Church  militant  shall  be  one  in  holiness  with  the  triumphant 
Churoh.  The  difficulties,  I  confess,  are  great ;  and  for  those  who 
believe  the  first  Gospel  (and  litis  in  its  present  state)  to  have  been 
oomposed  \fy  the  Apostle  Matthew,  or  at  worst  to  be  a  literal  and 
faithful  translation  from  a  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  Gospel  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  who  furthermore  contend  for  its  having  been 
word  by  word  dictated  by  an  infallible  Spirit,  the  necessary  duty 
of  reooneiling  the  diiSerent  passages  in  the  first  Gospel  with  each 
other,  and  with  others  in  St.  Luke's,  is,  me  saltern  judiee,  a  most 
Herculean  one.  The  most  consistent  and  rational  scheme  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
new  creation,  commencing  with  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
measured  as  the  creation  of  this  world  {hmjus  84ecult,  ro^iov 
aifaiFo;)  was  by  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  church — namely,  as  a 
week — divided  into  two  principal  epochs, — ^the  six  sevenths  or 
working  days,  during  which  the  Gospel  was  gradually  to  be 
preached  in  all  the  world,  and  the  number  of  the  elect  filled  up, 
— and  the  seventh,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Messiah,  or  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth  in  a  new  Jerusalem.  But  as  the  Jewish  doctors 
made  the  day  (or  one  thousand  yean)  of  Mesnah,  a  part,  because 
the  consummation,  of  this  World,  TO^rov  (riii»n>(,  t^dtov  xatgov^ 
so  the  first  Christians  reversely  made  the  kingdom  commence 
on  the  first  (symbolical)  day  of  the  sacred  week,  the  last  or 
seventh  day  of  which  was  to  be  the  complete  and  glomus  mftnifiaS' 
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tation  of  this  kingdom^  If  any  one  contends  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  re-descent  of  our  Loxd  with  his  angels  in 
the  clouds,  aire  to  he  interpreted  spiritually,  I  have  no  ohjection  ; 
only  you  can  not  pretend  that  this  was  the  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
^ciples.     It  may  be  the  right,  but  it  was  not  the  Apostolic  belief. 

lb.  s.Lp.  267.     . 

For  this  was  giviDg  them  pardon,  by  yirtue  of  those  wordi  of  Oirist^ 
Whote  wu  y«  remitt  thejf  are  rmmtUd;  that  ia,  if  ye,  who  are  the  stewards 
of  my  family,  shall  admit  any  one  to  the  kingdom  of  Ghriat  on  earth,  they 
shall  be  adooitted  to  the  partieipation  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven ;  and 
what  ye  bind  here  shall  be  bound  there ;  that  is,  if  they  be  unworthy  to 
partake  of  Christ  here,  they  shall  be  accounted  unworthy  to  partake  of  Christ 
hereafter. 

Then  without  such  a  gift  of  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  as 
priests  do  not  now  pretend  to,  this  text  means  almost  nothing. 
A  wicked  shall  not,  but  a  good  man  shallrbe  admitted  to  heaven ; 
for  if  you  have  with  good  reason  rejected  any  one  here,  I  will  re- 
ject him  hereafter,  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  rejection  or  ad- 
mission of  men  according  to  their  moral  fitness  or  unfitness,  the 
truth  or  imsoundness  of  their  faith  and  repentance.  I  rather 
think  that  the  promise,  like  the  miraculous  insight  which  it  im- 
plies, was  given  to  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  exclusively, 
and  that  it  referred  almost  wholly  to  the  admission  of  professed 
converts  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  fine.  I  have  written  but  few  marginal  notes  to  this  long 
treatise,  for  the  whole  is  to  my  feeling  and  apprehension  so  Bomish, 
so  anti-Pauline,  so  unctionless,  that  it  makes  my  very  heart  as 
dry  as  the  desert  sands,  when  I  read  it.  Instead  of  partial  ani- 
madversions, I  prescribe  the  chapter  on  the  Law  and  the  Grospel,  in 
Luther's  Table  Talk,  as  the  general  antidote.* 


VINDICATION   OF   THE   GLORY   OP    THE   DIVINE   ATTRIBUTES  IN    THE 
QUESTION   OF   ORIGINAL    SIN. 

lb.  Obj.  iv.  p.  346. 

But  if  Original  Sin  be  not  a  sin  properly,  why  are  children  baptised  ? 
And  what  benefit  comes  to  them  by  Baptism !  In  answer,  as  much  as  they 
need,  and  are  capable  ot 

*  With  reference  to  all  these  notes  on  Original  Sin,  see  Aids  to  Beflee 
tion,  p.  868-290.— JEUL 
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The  ciloquent  man  has  plucked  just  prickles  enough  out  of  the 
dogma  of  Original  Sin  to  make  a  thick  and  ample  crown  of 
thorns  for  his  opponents ;  and  yet  left  enough  to  tear  his  own 
clothes  ofif  his  hack,  and  pierce  through  the  leather  jerkin  of  his 
ckseliest  wrought  logic.  In  this  answer  to  this  ohjection  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  renowned  squire,  who  first  scratched  out  his  eyes 
in  a  quickset  hedge,  and  then  leaped  back  and  scratched  them  in 
again.  So  Jeremy  Taylor  first  pulls  out  the  very  eyes  of  the 
doctrine,  leaves  it  blind  and  blank,  and  then  leaps  back  into  it 
and  scratches  them  in  again,  but  with  a  most  opulent  squint  that 
looks  a  hundred  ways  at  once,  and  no  one  can  tell  which  it  really 
looks  at. 

lb.  ^ 

By  Baptism  children  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
grace  of  God ;  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  who  did  sappose  nature  to  be  so  perfect,  that  the  grace  of  God  was 
not  necessary,  and  that  by  nature  alone,  they  could  go  to  heaven ;  which 
because  1  aflSrm  to  be  impossible,  and  that  Baptism  is  therefore  necessary, 
because  nature  is  insufficient  and  Baptism  is  the  great  channel  of 
grace,  Ac 

'What  then  of  the  poor  heathens,  that  is,  of  five  sixths  of  all 
mankind.  Would  more  go  to  hell  by  nature  alone  ?  If  so, 
where  is  God's  justice  in  Taylor's  plan  more  than  in  Calvin's. 

lb.  Obj.  V.  p.  355. 

Although  I  have  shown  the  great  ezoess  and  abundance  of  grace  by  Ohrist 
over  the  eril  that  did  descend  by  Adam ;  yet  the  proportion  and  comparison 
lies  in  the  main  emanation  of  death  from  one,  and  life  from  the  other. 

Does  Jeremy  Taylor  then  believe  that  the  sentence  of  death  on 
Adam  and  his  sons  extended  to  the  soul ;  that  death  was  to  be 
absolute  cessation  of  being !  Scarcely  I  hope.  But  if  bodily  only, 
where  is  the  difiierenoe  between  wnJU  and  jws^  Christwn  7 

lb.  p.  356. 

Not  thiht  God  could  be  the  author  of  a  sin  to  any,  but  that  he  appointed 
the  eril  which  is  the  consequent  of  sm,  to  be  upon  their  heads  who  descend- 
ed from  the  sinner. 

BAre  justice !  and  this  too  in  a  tract  written  to  rescue  God's 
justice  from  the  Supra-  and  Sub-lapsarians  !  How  quickly  would 
Taylor  have  detected  in  an  adversary  the  absurd  realization  con- 
tained in  this  and  the  following  passages  of  the  abstract  notion, 
siUi  from  the  sinner  :  as  if  sin  were  any  thing  but  a  man  sinning, 
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or  a  man  who  has  •inned  1  Ai  ireli  miglit  a  sin  aommittod  in 
SiriiM  or  the  planet  Satam  justify  the  inflietmi  of  oonflagiatioA 
on  the  earth  and  hell-fiie  on  all  its  rational  inhabitants.  Sin  ! 
the  word  sin !  £ot  ahstracted  from  ike  sinner  it  is  no  more  :  and 
if  not  abstraeted  from  him,  it  remains  separate  torn  all  ethen. 

lb.  p.  358. 

The  «oiiMqMBt  of  thh  diseocnrM  murt  needs  at  least  be  this ;  that  it  is 
impoeeible  QtaX  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  should  he  left  in  the  «tenudl 
boada  of  hell  by  Adnm ;  for  then  quite  eoatrary  to  the  disoourae  of  the 
ApoBtle,  there  had  been  abundaaoe  of  sin,  but  a  scarcity  of  grace. 

And  yet  Jeremy  Taylor  will  not  be  called  a  Pelagian.  "Why  ? 
Because  withoat  grace  superadded  by 'Christ  no  man  could  he 
saved  :  that  is,  all  men  must  go  to  hell,  and  this  not  for  any  sin, 
but  from  a  calamity,  the  consequences  of  another  man's  sin,  of 
which  they  were  even  ignorant.  God  would  not  condemn  them 
the  sons  of  Adam  for  sin,  but  only  inflicted  on  them  an  evil,  the 
neeessary  efiect  of  which  was  that  they  shonld  all  tro<^  to  the 
devil  ?  And  this  is  Jeremy  Taylor's  defence  of  God's  justice  ! 
The  truth  is  Taylor  was  a  Pelagian,  believed  that  without  Christ 
thousands,  Jews  and  heathens,  lived  wisely  and  holily,  and  went 
to  heaven  ;  hut  this  he  did  not  dare  say  out,  probably  not  even 
to  himself;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  flounders  backward  and  for- 
ward, now  upping  and  now  downing. 

In  truth,  this  eloquent  Treatise  may  be  compared  to  a  statue 
of  Janns,  with  one  face  fixed  on  certain  opponents,  fixli  of  life 
and  force,  a  witty  scorn  on  the  lip,  a  brow  at  once  bright  and 
weighty  with  satisfying  reason :  the  other  looking  at  the  some- 
tlung  instead  of  that  in^ich  had  been  confuted,  maimed,  noseless, 
and  weather-hitlen  into  a  sort  of  visionary  eonfbsi<nt  mnd  indis- 
tinetness.^^  It  looks  like  this, — aye,  and  very  like  that— but  how 
like  it  is,  too,  such  another  thing ! 


AN  A278WE&   TO   A  LETTER    WEITXEN    BT    THE    JEUGBT    KEV.    TUB 
LORD   BISHOP    OF    ROCHESTER,    CONCERNING     THE   OHAPTBR    OF. 
ORIGINAL   SIN,   IN   THE   "  VflUH  NEGESSARXDM.'' 
lb.  p.  367. 

And  they  who  are  bom  eoauchi  ahonld  be  leaa  infeeted  by  Adam's  poUih 
tion,  by  having  1«88  of  concupiscence  in  the  great  instance  of  deeirea. 

•  Aide  to  Refleotioii,  L  pp.  288,  284.^J»  '     ^ 
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The  &ot  huppoDs  to  lie  &h» :  imd  tkean  the  ▼olfarity,  sao8t» 
OBWorthy  of  our  dear  Jeremy  Tayk>r,  of  taking  the  mode  ci  the 
manifeBtatkm  of  the  diaobedie^fiee  of  the  will  to  the  Teasoa,  for  the 
disohedienoe  itselfc  Bt.  Jamea  would  faaTe.  taught  him  that  he 
who  ojgend^h  agauist  one,  oSdryAiitk  against  all ;  and  that  there 
is  some  truth  ib  the  Stoic  paradox  that  all  odmes  axe  equal. 
Equal  iA  indeed  »  false  {durase ;  and  thereui  consists  the  pi^adox, 
wluch  in  njine^-Bifie  oases  out  e»f  a  hundred  is  the  saxne  as  the 
iaJsehood.  The  truth  is  they  are  all  th^  same  in  kind ;  hut  un- 
equal m  degxee.  They  aie  all  alike,  thoiigh  not  equally,  against 
the  eoBscienee. 

Ih.  p.  369. 

So  that  there  k  no  neoeseity  of  a  third  pbuM ;  bat  it  oqaolodeB  only  that 
in  the  state  of  Beparation  from  Qod's  preMsee  there  ie  gresi  Tsriafcy  oi 
degrees  and  kinds  of  evil,  and  every  one  is  not  the  extreme. 

What  is  this  ?  If  hell  be  a  state,  and  not  a  meire  place,  and  a 
partioular  state,  its  meaning  must  in  eocnmon  sense  be  a  state  of 
the  wont  sort.  If  then  theve  be  a  mere  p€ena  damm,  that  is,  the 
not  being  so  blest  as  soxne  odiers  maybe  ;  this  is  a  different  state 
fft  g^nere  from  the  pana  9m9U6  :  ergo,  not  hell ;  ergo  rather  a 
thiid  state ;  or  else  heaven.  For  every  angel  most  he  in  it,  than 
whom  anol^er  angel  is  happier;  that  is  negatively  damned, 
though  positive^  very  happy. 

lb.  pp.  37(^1. 

Jtut  ee  it  is  in  in&nts:  h^  was  not  made  for  mMi,  but  for  devils ;  and 
there|i>ra  it  must  be  something  besides  mere  nature  that  obb  b«ar  mf  man 
thither :  mere  nature  goes  neither  to  heaven  nor  haU. 

And  how  came  the  devils  there  ?  If  it  be  hard  to  explain 
how  Adam  fell :  how  much  more  hard  to  solve  how  purely 
spiritual  beings  could  fall  ?  And  nature  !  What  ?  so  much  of 
nature  and  no  kind  of  attempt  at  a  definition  of  the  word  ?  Pray 
what  is  nature  ? 

lb.  p.  371. 

I  do  not  say  that  we,  by  that  sin  (original)  deserved  that  death,  neither 
can  death  be  properly  a  punishment  of  us,  till  we  superadd  some  evil  of 
our  own ;  yet  Adam's  sin  deserved  it,  so  that  it  was  justly  left  to  ftll  upon 
xm,  we,  as  a  eoasaqaent  and  pimishmanfc  of  his  sin,  being  reduced  to  oar 
natural  portion. 

How?  What  is  this  but  flying  to  the  old  6upra4apsarian 
Uaspbemy  of  a  right  of  prcqper^  in  Ood.  over  aU  his  eseatuies. 
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«  and  destroying  that  sacred  distinction  between  person  and  tiling 
which  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  all  law  human  and  divine  ? 
Mercy  on  us  !  Is  not  agony,  is  not  the  stone,  is  not  blindness,  is 
not  ignorance,  are  not  headstfong,  inherent,  innate,  and  connate 
passions  driving  us  to  sin  when  reason  is  least  able  to  withhold 
us, — are  not  all  these  punishments,  grievous  punishments,  and 
are  they  not  inflicted  on  the  innocent  babe?  Is  not  this  the  ren- 
n6t  infused  into  the  mUk  not  mingled  of  St.  Peter  ;*  spotting  the 
immaculate  begotten,  souring  and  curdling  the  innocence  tvithout 
sin  or  malice  ?t  And.  if  this  be  just,  and  compatible  with  God's 
goodness,  why  all  this  outcry  against  St.  Austin  and  the  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Lutherans,  whose  whole  addition  is  a  lame  attempt 
to  believe  guilt,  where  they  can  not  find  it,  in  order  to  justify  a 
punishment  which  they  do  find  ? 
lb.  p.  379. 

But  then  for  the  evil  of  punifihrnent,  that  may  pa^s  farther  than  the  ao- 
tion.  If  it  passes  upon  the  innocent,  it  is  not  a  punishment  to  them,  but 
an  evil  inflicted  by  right  of  doaunioQ ;  but  yet  by  reason  of  the  relation  of 
the  afflicted  to  him  that  sinned,  to  him  it  is  a  punishment 

Here  the  snake  peeps  out,  and  now  takes  its  tail  into  its  mouth. 
Right  of  dominion  !  Nonsense  !  Things  are  not  oljects  of  right 
or  wrong.  Power  of  dominion  I  uivderstand,  and  right  of  judg- 
ment I  understand ;  but  right  of  dominion  can  have  no  inmiediate, 
but  only  a  relative,  sense.  I  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  thiii 
estate,  that  is,  relatively  to  all  other  persons.  But  if  there  be  a 
jus  dominandi  over  rational  and  free  agents,  then  why  blame 
Calvin  ?  For  all  attributes  are  then  merged  in  blind  power  :  and 
God  and  fate  are  the  same  : 

ZeOc  KCLi  Holpa  Kot  ifepo^lric  E/oiwtJf . 

Strange  Trinity  !  God,  Necessity,  and  the  Devil.  But  Taylor's 
scheme  has  far  worse  consequences  than  Calvin's  :  for  it  makes 
the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption  a  theatrical  scenery.  Just  re- 
store our  bodies  and  corporeal  passions  to  a  perfect  equUilfrium 
and  fortunate  instinct,  and,  there  being  no  guilt  or  defect  in  the 
soul,  the  Son  of  God^  the  Logos,  and  Supreme  Reason,  might  have 
remained  unincamate,  uncrucified.  In  short,  Socinianism  is  aa 
inevitable  a  deduction  from  Taylor's  scheme  as  Deism  or  Athe- 
ism is  from  Socinianism. 

*  Ante.    VindioatioD,  Ao^  pp.  867-8.  f  Ibid. 
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In  fine. 

The  whole  of  Taylor's  coufusiozi  onginated  in  this  ; — ^first,  that 
he  and  his  adversaries  confound  original  with  hereditary  sin  ;  but 
chiefly,  that  neither  he  nor  his  adversaries  had  considered  that 
guilt  must  be  a  noumenon  ;  but  that  our  images,  remembrances, 
and  consciousnesses  of  our  actions  sltq  phanomeTta.  Now  the 
phatiamenon  is  in  time,  and  an  efiect :  but  the  nozwienon  is  not 
in  time  any  more  than  it  is  in  space.  The  guilt  has  been  before 
we  are  even  conscious  of  the  action ;  therefore  an  original  sin 
(that  is,  a  sin  universal  and  essential  to  man  as  man,  and  yet 
guilt,  and  yet  choice,  anA  yet  amenable  to  punishment),  may  be 
at  once  true  and  yet  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  our  reasonings 
derived  from  phcenomena,  that  is,  facts  of  time  and  space.  But 
we  ought  not  to  apply  the  categories  of  appearance  to  the  S^tw; 
^ria  of  the  intelligible  or  causative  world.  This  (I  should  say 
of  Original  Sin)  is  mystery  !  We  do  not  so  properly  believe  it,  as 
we  know  it.  What  is  actual  must  be  possible.  But  if  we  ^ill 
confound  actuals  with  reals,  and  apply  the  rules  of  the  latter  to 
cases  of  the  former,  we  must  blame  ourselves  for  the  clouds  and 
darkness  and  storms  of  opposing  winds,  which  the  error  will  not 
fail  to  raise.  By  the  same  process  an  Atheist  may  demonstrate 
the  contradictory  nature  of  eternity,  of  a  being  at  once  infinite  and 
of  resistless  causaUty,  and  yet  intelligent.  Jeremy  Taylor  addi- 
tionally puzzled  himself  with  Adam,  instead  of  looking  into  the 
fact  in  himself. 

How  came  it  that  Taylor  did  not  apply  the  same  process  to  the 
coDgeneria  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  ?  In- half  a  dozen 
syllogisms  he  must  have  gyved  and  handcufied  himself  into  blank 
necessity  and  mechanic  motions.  All  hangs  together.  Deny 
Original  Sin,  and  you  will  soon  deny  free  will  ;-^then  virtue  and 
vice  ; — and  God  becomes  Abracadabra;  a  sound,  nothing  else. 


SECOND   LETTER   TO   THE   BISHOP   OF   SOCHESTE&. 

lb.  pp.  390-1. 

To  this  it  18  answered  as  ^on  see,  there  is  a  doable  guilt ;  a  gailt  of  per- 
floo,  and  of  nature.  That  is  taken  away,  this  is  not :  for  sacraments  are 
given  to  persons,  not  to  natures. 

I  need  no  other  passage  but  this  to  convince  me  that  Jeremy 
VOL.  V.  K 
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Taylor,  the  angle  in  which  the  two  apices  of  logic  and  rhetoric 
meet,  consummate  in  both,  was  yet  no  metaphysician.  Learning, 
fancy,  discursive  intellect,  triajuncta  in  uno,  and  of  each  enough 
to  have  alone  immortalized  a  man,  he  had  ;  hut  yet  otSsv  fiBxdi 
gr&aty.  Images,  conceptions,  notions,  such  as  leave  him  hut  one 
rival,  Shakspeare,  there  were  ;  hut  no  ideas.  Taylor  was  a  Gas- 
sendist.  0  !  that  he  had  but  meditated  in  the  silence  of  hifl 
spirit  on  the  mystery  of  an  Z  AM/  He  would  have  seen  that  a 
person,  quoad  person,  can  have  nothing  common  or  generic  ;  and 
that  where  this  finds  place,  the  person  is  corrupted  by  introsus- 
ception  of  a  nature,  which  becomes  evil  thereby,  and  on  this  re- 
lation only  is  an  evil  nature.  The  nature  itself,  like  all  other 
works  of  God,  is  good,  and  so  is  the  person  in  a  yet  higher  sense 
of  the  word,  good,  like  all  oflsprings  -of  the^  Most  High.  But  the 
combination  is  evil,  and  this  not  the  work  of  God  ;  and  one  of 
the  main  ends  and  results  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  to  si- 
lence and  confute  the  blasphemy  that  makes  God  the  author  of 
sin,  without  avoiding  it  by  fleeing  to  the  almost  equal  blasphemy 
against  the  conscience,  that  sin  in  the  sense  of  guilt  does  not  exist. 


THE  BEAL  PRESENCE  AND  SPIRITUAL  OF  OHBJ»T  IN  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT,  PROVED  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TRANSU^- 
8TANTIATI0N. 

Pei^aps  the  most  wonderful  of  aU  Taylor's  works.  He  seems, 
if  I  may  so  say,  to  have  transubstantiated  his  vast  imagination, 
and  fancy  into  subtlety  not  to  be  evaded,  aeuteness  to  which  noth- 
ing remains  unpierceable,  and  indefatigable  agility  of  argumen* 
tation.  Add  to  these  an  exhaustive  erudition,  and  that  all  these 
are  employed  in  the  service  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  whereas 
in  some  of  his  Tracts  he  seems  to  wield  all  sorts  of  wisdom  and 
wit  in  defence  of  all  sorts  of  folly  and  stupidity.  But  these  were 
ad  popeUttm,  and  by  virtue  of  ihefalsitas  dispensativa,  which 
he  allowed  himself 

Epist.  dedicatory. 

Tlie  question  of  trauBubstantiation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Pythagorean  bond  had  successfully 
established  itself,  and  become  a  powerful  secular  hierarchy,  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  furious  partisans  to  assert,  yea,  and 
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to  damn  and  bum  such  as  dared  deny,  that  one  was  the  same  as 
two  ;  two  being  two  in  the  same  sense  as  one  is  one  ;  that  con- 
soqnently  2+2  =  2  and  1  +  1  =  4.  But  I  should  most  ve- 
hemently doubt  that  this  was  the  intention  of  Pythagoras,  or  the 
sense  in  which  the  mysterious  dogma  was  understood  by  the 
thinking  part  of  his  disciples,  who  nevertheless  were  its  professed 
believers.  I  should  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  true  import  and 
purport  of  the  article  was  no  more  than  this  ; — that  the  one  in 
order  to  its  manifestation  must  appear  in  and  as  two  ;  that  the 
act  of  re-union  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  self-produc- 
tion (in  the  geometrical  use  of  the  word  *  produce/  as  when  a 
point  produces,  or  evolves  itself  on  each  side  into  a  bipolar  line), 
and  that  the  Triad  is  therefore  the  necessary  form  of  the  Monad. 

Even  so  is  the  dispute  cohcerning  Transubstantiation.  I  can 
easily  believe  that  a  thousand  monks  and  friars  would  pretend, 
as  Taylor  says,  to  *  disbelieve  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  defy  their 
own  reason,'  and  to  receive  the  dogma  in  the  sense,  or  rather  in 
the  nonsense,  here  ascribed  to  it  by  him,  namely,  that  the  phe- 
nomenal bread  and  wine  were  the  phenomenal  flesh  and  blood. 
But  I  likewise  know  that  the  respectable  Roman  Catholic  theb- 
logians  state  the  article  free  from  a  contradiction  in  terms  at  least ; 
nainely,  that  in  the  consecrated  elements  the  noumena  of  the 
phenomenal  bread  and  wine  are  the  same  with  that  which  was 
the  noumenon  of  the  phenomenal  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  when 
on  eairth. 

Let  M.  represent  a  slab  or  plane  of  mahogany,  and  m  its  or- 
dinary supporter  or  under-prop  ;  and  let  S  represent  a  slab  or 
plane  of  silver,  and  s  its  supporter.  Now  to  aflirm  that  M=S  is 
a  contradiction,  or  that  m=s;  but  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say, 
that  on  certain  occasions  (S  having  been  removed)  5  is  substituted 

for  m.  and  that  what  was  ,  is  by  the  command  of  the  common 
master  changed  into  ^,  It  may  be  false  in  fact,  but  it  is  not  a 
self-contradiction  in  the  terms.     The  mode  in  which  s  subsists  in 

^  may  be  nconceivable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  mode  in  which 

'  M  .        .    S 

m  subsists  in     ,  or  that  in  which  s  subsisted  in  °. 
m  $ 

I  honestly  confess  that  I  should  confine  my  grounds  of  opposi* 
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tion  to  the  article  thus  stated  to  its  unnecessariness,  to  the  want 
of  suflicieut  proofs  from  Scripture  that  I  am  hound  to  heheve  or 
trouble  my  head  with  it.  I  am  sure  thaJt  Bishop  Bull,  who 
really  did  believe  the  Trinity,  without  either  Tritheism  or  Sabel- 
lianism,  could  not  consistently  have  used  the  argument  of  Taylor 
or  of  Tillotson  in  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  Transubstantiation. 
lb.  p.  cccoxvi. 

But  for  our  dear  afflicted  mother,  she  is  under  the  portion  of  a  ebild  in 
the  state  of  discipline,  her  government  indeed  hindered,  but  her  worship- 
ings  the  same,  the  articles  as  true,  and  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  false 
as  ever. 

0  how  much  there  is  in  these  few  words, — ^the  sweet  and 
comely  sophistry,  not  of  Taylor,  but  of  human  nature.  Mother ! 
child  !  state  of  discipline  !  government  hindered  1  that  is  to  say, 
in  how  many  instances,  scourgings  hindered,  dungeonings  in  dens 
foul  as  those  of  hell,  mutilation  of  ears  and  noses,  and  flattering 
the  King  mad  with  assertions  of  his  divine  right.to  govern  with- 
out a  Parliament,  hindered.  The  best  apology  for  Laud,  Sheldon, 
and  their  fellows  will  ever  be  that  those  whom  they  persecuted 
vceie  as  great  persecutors  as  themselves,  and  much  less  excusable. 

lb.  s.  ii.  p.  422. 

In  Sytioxi  TVanmbstantiationem  tero  d^mvit  Eoelena;  diu  soHm  erat 
credere,  sive  tub  pane  conaeerato,  sive  quoeunque  modo  adeite  verum  corpu$ 
Christii  so  said  the  great  Erasmus. 

Veruni  corpus,  that  is,  res  ipsissimat  or  the  thing  in  its  actual 
self,  opposed  t^  g>atvofiirff^ 
lb.  s.  vi.  p.  425. 

Now  that  the  spiritual  is  also  a  real  presence,  and  that  they  are  hugely 
consistent,  is  easily  credible  to  them  that  believe  the  gifts,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  real  graces,  and  a  spirit  is  a  proper  substance. 

But  how  the  body  of  Christ,  as  opposed  to  his  Spirit  and  to  his 
Godhead,  can  be  taken  spiritually,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Plor 
tinus  says,  nai  ^  vlrj  dtathfAtntog ;  so  we  must  say  here,  xa»  t6  aw/m 

lb.  8.  vii.  p.  426. 

So  we  may  say  of  the  blessed  Sacrament ;  Christ  is  more  truly  and  really 
present  in  spiritqal  presence  than  in  oopporal;  in  the  heavenly  eflbot  than 
in  the  natural  being. 

But  the  presence  of  Christ  is  not  in  question,  but  the  presence 
of  GhxisVs  body  and  blood.     Now  that  Chiist  efieotad  mwak  for 
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US  by  coming  in  the  body,  "which  conld  not  or  would  not  have  been 
effected  had  he  not  assumed  the  body,  we  all,  except  Socinians, 
-believe ;  but  that  his  body  effected  it,  other  than  as  Christ  in  the 
body,  where  shall  we  find  ?  how  can  we  understand  ? 
lb.  p.  427. 

So  when  it  is  said,  Fle£h  and  Hood  shall  not  ifiherU  the  Tdngdom  cf  God, 
thai  is,  oori'uption  ahall  not  inherit;  and  in  the  resurrection,  our  bodies  are 
said  to  be  spiritual,  that  is,  not  in  substance,  but  in  effect  and  operation. 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  wilfiii  interpretation,  and  secondly, 
it  is  abenrd  ;  for  what  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  would  incorruptible 
flesh  and  blood  be  ?  As  well  might  we  speak  of  marble  fledi  and 
blood.  But  in  Taylor's  mind,  as  seen  throughout,  the  logician  was 
predominant  over  the  philosopher,  and  the  fancy  outbustled  the 
pure  intuitive  imagination.  In  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  as  of  Plato 
and  all  other  dynamic  philosophers,  flesh  and  blood  is  ipso  facto 
corruption,  that  is,  tiie  spirit  of  life  in  the  mid  or  balancing  state 
between  fixation  and  reviviscdnce.  Who  shaU  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?  is  a  Hebraism  for  'this  death  which  the 
body  is.'  For  matter  itself  is  but  spiritus  in  coagtdo,  and  0Tga&- 
ized  matter  the  coagtdum  in  the  act  of  being  restored  ;  it  is  then 
lepotentiating.  Stop  its  self-destruction  as  matter,  and  you  stop 
its  self-reproduction  as  a  vital  oigan.  In  short,  Taylor  seems  to 
fall  into  the  very  fault  he  reproves  in  BeUarmine,  and  with  this 
additional  evil,  that  his  reasoning  looks  more  like  tricking  or 
explaining  away  a  mystery.  For  wherein  does  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  difier  from  that  of  Baptism,  nay,  even  of  grace 
before  meat,  when  performed  fervently  and  in  faith  ?  Here  too 
Christ  is  present  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  blessing  and 
grace.  I  see  at  present  no  other  way  of  interpreting  the  text  so  - 
as  not  to  make  the  Sacrament  a  mere  arbitrary  memento,  but  by 
an  implied  negative.  In  propriety,  the  word  is  confined  to  no 
portion  of  corporality  in  particular.  "This  (the  bread  and  vrine) 
are  as  truly  my  flesh  and  blood  as  the  phcenomena  which  yon  now 
behold  and  name  as  such." 

lb.  s.  ix.  p.  429. 

From  this  paragraph  I  conclude,  though  not  vrithout  some  per- 
plexity, that  by  '  the  body  and  blood  verily  and  indeed  taken,'  we 
are  not  to  understand  body  and  blood  in  their  limited  sense,  as 
eontra-distingnished  from  the  soul  or  Grodhead  of  Christ,  but  as  a 
periphrasis  for  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  Christ's  humanity. 
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Taylor,  however,  has  miBconstrued  PhavorinuB'  meaning  though 
not  his  words.     Spirittudia  eterna  quoad  spiritum.     But  this 
is  the  very  depth  of  the  purified  Platonic  philosophy. 
Ih.  s.  X.  p.  430. 

Bat  because  the  words  do  perfectly  declare  our  sense,  and  are  owned 
publicly  in  our  doctrine  and  manner  of  speaking,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  object 
against  us  those  words  of  the  Fathers,  which  use  the  same  expressions :  for 
if  by  virtue  of  those  words  *  really,*  *  substantially,'  'corporally/  *  verily 
and  indeed,'  and  '  Christ's  body  and  blood,'  the  Fathers  shall  be  suppos^ 
to  speak  for  Transubstantiation,  they  may  aa  well  suppose  it  to  be  our  doc- 
trine too;  for  we  use  the  some  words,  and  therefore  those  authorities  must 
signify  nothing  against  us,  unless  thesd  words  can  be  proved  in  them  to 
signify  more  than  our  sense  of  them  does  import ;  aqd  by  thJA  truth,  many, 
very  many  of  their  pretences  are  evacuated. 

A  sophism,  dearest  Jeremy.  We  use  the  words  because  these 
early  Fathers  used  them,  and  have  forced  our  own  definitions  on 
them.  But  should  we  have  chosen  these  words  to  express  our 
opinion  by,  if  there  had  been  no  controversy  on  the  subject? 
But  the  Fathers  chose  and  selected  these  words  as  the  most 
obvious  and  natural. 

lb.  B.  xi.  p.  431. 

It  is  much  insisted  upon  that  it  be  inquired  whether,  when  we  say  we 
believe  Christ's  body  to  be  really  in  the  Sacrament,  we  mean  *  that  body, 
that  flesh,  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried  ?'  I  answer,  that  I  know  none  else  that  he  had  or  hath :  there  is  but 
one  body  of  Christ  natural  and  glorified. 

This  may  be  true,  or  at  least  intelligible,  of  Christ's  humanity 
or  personal  identity  as  vdj^idf  Ti,  but  applied  to  the  phenomenal 
flesh  and  blood,  it  is  nonsense.  For  if  every  atom  of  the  human 
frame  be  changed  by  succession  in  eleven  or  twelve  years,  the 
body  born  of  the  Virgin  could  not  be  the  body  crucified,  much 
less  the  body  crucified  be  the  body  glorified,  spiritual  and  incor- 
ruptible. I  construe  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted 
by  Taylor  below,*  literally,  and  they  perfectly  express  my  opin- 
ion ;  namely,  that  Christ,  both  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  spoke  of  his  humanity  as  a 
noume7ian,  not  of  the  specific  flesh  and  blood  which  were  its 
ph-cenoniena  at  the  last  supper  and  on  the  cross.     But  Jeremy 

*  Dupliciter  vero  aangnit  Chritti  ei  earo  inUUigiiutj  tpiritualis  ilia 
aiqvt  dUfina,  de  qua  ip$e  dixitj  Garo  mea  vere  eat  cibiu,  itc,  vd  caro  H  «ai»- 
g%U9,  ^ikP  crucifixa  est,  et  qui  militia  ejfufju  est  lanceor^la  Epist  Ej^ea.  o.  I 
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Taylor  was  a  semi-materialist,  and  though  no  man  better  man- 
aged the  logic  of  substance  and  accidents,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  no  clear  metaphysical  ilotion  of  their  actual  meaning. 
Taken  notionally,  they  are  mere  interchangeable  relations,  as  in 
concentric  circles  the  outmost  circumference  is  the  substance,  the 
other  circles  its  accidents ;  but  if  I  begin  with  the  second  and 
exclude  the  first  from  my  thoughts,  then  this  is  substance  and 
the  interior  ones  accidents,  and  so  on ;  but  taken  really,  we  mean 
the  complex  action  of  co-agents  on  our  senses,  and  accident  as 
only  an  agent  actipg  on  us.  Thus  we  say,  the  beer  has  turned 
sour ;  sour  is  the  accident  of  the  substance  beer.  But,  in  fact,  a 
new  agent,  oxygen,  has  united  itself  with  other  agents  in  the 
joint  composition,  the  essence  of  which  new  comer  is  to  be  sour  : 
at  all  events,  Taylor's  construction  is  a  mere  assertion,  meaning 
no  more  than  'in  this  sense  only  can  I  subscribe  to  the  words  of 
Bertram,  Jerome,  and  Clement.* 

If  a  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and  English  Churches  with  the 
Roman  were  desirable  and  practicable,  the  best  way,  6?  l^o«ya 
Soxslj  would  be  that  any  remarkable  number  should  offer  union 
on  a  given  profession  of  faith  chiefly  negative,  as  we  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  temporals ;  that  the  words 
agreed  to  by  Beza  and  Espencseus,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers 
and  Romanists  respectively,  at  Poissy,  used  with  implicit  faith, 
shall  suffice.  Credimus  in  usu  ccbtkz  Dominicce  vercj  reipsay 
substantiaMter,  seu  in  substantia^  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Christi  spirituali  et  ineffaMli  modo  esse,  exhiberij  sumi  afddi- 
bus  communicantibus, 

lb.  s.  iii.  p.  434. 

The  other  Schoolznan  I  am  to  reckon  in  this  aoooimt,  is  Gabriel  BieL 

Taylor  should  have  informed  the  reader  that  Gabriel  Biel  is 
but  the  echo  of  Occam,  and  that  both  were  ante-Lutheran  Prot- 
estants in  heart,  and  as  far  as  they  dared,  in  word  likewise. 

lb.  s.  vi.  p.  436. 

So  that  if,  aecordiog  to  the  Oasuists,  espeeially  of  the  Jesuits'  order,  it  be 
lawful  to  follow  the  opinion  of  any  one  probable  doctor,  here  we  have  fire 
good  m^Q  and  true,  besides  Oocam,  Bassolis,  and  Mechior  Camus,  to  acquit 
us  from  our  search  after  this  question  in  Scripture. 

Taylor  might  have  added  Erasmus,  iyho,  in  one  of  his  lettei^ 
speak^pg  of  Oecolampadius's  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  says,  *'  vt» 
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sedtici posse  videantur  etiam  decti"  and  adds,  that  he  should 
have  embraced  his  interpretations,  "  nisi  chstaret  consensus  Ee- 
(desia;"  that  is,  Oecolampadins  has  convinced  me,  and  I  should 
avow  my  conviction,  bat  for  motives  of  personal  prudence  and  re- 
gard for  the  public  peace. 

OF  THE   SIXTH   CHAPTEE   OF   ST.  JOHN*8  GOSPEL. 

lb.  p.  436. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  the  same  mysterious  truth,  vehatever 
it  be,  is  referred  to  in  the  Eucharist  and  in  this  chapter  of  St. 
John ;  and  I  wonder  that  Taylor,  who  makes  the  Eucharist  a 
spiritual  sumption  of  Christ,  should  object  to  it.  A  =  C  and 
B  =  C,  therefore  A  =  B.* 

lb.  s.  iv.  p.  440. 

The  error  on  both  sides,  Roman  and  Protestant,  originates  in 
the  confusion  of  sign  or  figure  with  symbol,  which  latter  is  al- 
ways an  essential  part  of  that,  of  the  whole  of  which  it  is  the 
representative.  Not  seeing  this,  and  therefore  seeing  no  medium 
between  the  whole  thing  and  the  mere  metaphor  of  the  thing,  the 
Romanists  took  the  former  or  positive  pole  of  the  error,  the  Prot- 
estants the  latter  or  negative  pole.  The  Eucharist  is  a  sym- 
bolic, or  Bolemniidng  and  totum  in  parte  acting  of  an  act,  which 
in  a  true  member  of  Christ *s  body  is  supposed  to  be  perpetual 
Thus  the  husband  and  wife  exercise  the  duties  of  their  marriage 
contract  of  love,  protection,  obedience,  and  the  like,  all  the  year 
long,  and  yet  solemnize  it  by  a  more  deliberate  and  reflecting  act 
of  the  same  love  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

lb.  s.  ix.  pp.  447-8. 

TbtA  which  neither  can  fed  or  be  felt.  Bee  or  be  bccd^  move  or  be  mored, 
chaogd  or  be  changed,  neither  do  or  suffer  oorporaUy,  tan  not  oertaiolj  be 
eaten  oorporallj ;  but  so  they  affirm  eonoeroing  the  body  of  our  blessed 
Lord ;  it  can  not  do  or  suffer  corporally  in  the  Sacrament,  therefore  it  can 
not  be  eaten  corporally,  any  more  ihun  a  man  can  chew  a  spirit,  or  eat  a 
meditation,  or  swallow  a  syllogism  into  his  belly. 

Absurd  u  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  may  thus  be 
made,  yet  Taylor  here  evidently  confounds  a  spirit,  ens  realissi- 
mum,  with  a  mere  notion  or  ens  logicum.  On  this  ground  of  the 
spirituality  of  all  powers  doydfisig,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
evade  many  of  Taylor's  most  plausible  arguments.  Enough, 
•  See  Table  Talk,  VI  p.  811— JW 
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howerer,  and  more  than  enough  would  be  lett  in  their  full 
force. 

lb.  p.  448. 

Besides  tbis^  I  say  thii  eorporal  onioa  of  oiir  bodies  to  the  bo<fy  of  Qod 
incarnate,  wfai<di  these  great  and  -wiitj  dreamers  dream  oi,  would  make 
mau  to  be  GkKL 

But  yet  not  God,  nor  absolutely.  /  am  in  my  Dat?ier,  even 
80  ye  are  in  me.    . 

lb.  s.  xxii.  p.  456. 

By  this  time  I  hope  I  may  conclude,  that  Transubstantiation  is  not  taught 
by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John :  Johannen  de  tertia  et 
JSueharitiica  ecena  nihil  qvidem  9erihit,  eo  quod  eateri  tre$  EvangeliHa  anU 
illvm  earn  plene  dMcripnuent  They  are  the  words  <^  Stapleton  and  are 
good  evidence  against  them. 

I  can  not  satisfy  my  mind  with  ^is  reason,  though  the  one 
commonly  assigned  both  before  and  since  Stapleton  :  and  yet  ig- 
norant»  when,  why,  and  for  whom  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  I  can 
not  sabttitute  a  better  or  more  probable  one.  That  John  be- 
lieved the  command  of  the  Eucharist  to  have  ceased  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  obligation  of  .the  cup  of 
blessing  among  the  Jews,-— or  that  h^  wrote  it  for  the  Greeks, 
nnacqtiainted  with  the  Jewish  custom, — wonld  be  not  improba- 
ble, did  we  not  know  that  the  Eastern  Ghnrch,  that  of  Ephesus 
included,  not  only  continued  this  Sacrament,  bat  rivalled  the 
Western  Church  in  the  superstition  thereof 

lb.  s.  i.  p.  503. 

Now  I  argue  thus :  if  we  eat  Christ's  natural  body,  we  eat  it  either  natu- 
rally or  spiritually  :  if  it  be  eaten  only  spiritually,  then  it  is  spiritually 
digested,  Ac 

What  an  absurdity  in  the  word  'it'  in  this  passage  and 
throughout  I 

Vol.  X.  s.  iii.  p.  3. 

The  aoddents,  proper  to  a  substance,  are  ior  the  manifestation,  a  notice 
of  the  substance,  not  of  themselves ;  for  as  the  man  feels,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  feeh  is  the  sensitive  fiaculty,  so  that  which  is  felt,  is  the  substance, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  fdUis  the  accident 

This  is  the  language  of  common  sense,  rightly  so  called,  that  is, 
truth  without  regard  or  reference  to  error ;  thus  only  difiering 
from  the  language  of  genuine  philosophy,  which  is  truth  inten- 
tionally guarded  against  error.  But  then  in  order  to  have  sup- 
ported it  against  an  acute  antagonist,  Taylor  must,  I  suspect, 
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have  renounced  his  Gaflsendis  and  other  Christian  Epicuri.  His 
'antagonist  would  tell  him ;  when  a  man  strikes  me  with  a  stick, 
I  feel  the  stick,  and  infer  the  man  ;  but  pari  ratione,  I  feel  the 
blow,  and  infer  the  stick  ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to, — I  feel,  and 
by  a  mechanism  of  my  thinking  organ  attribute  causation  to  pre- 
cedent or  co-existent  images ;  and  this  no  less  in  states  in  which 
you  call  the  images  unreal,  that  is,  in  dreams,  than  when  they 
are  asserted  by  you  to  have  an  outward  reality. 

lb.  p.  4. 

But  when  a  man,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Benses,  is  led  into  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  wrong  object,  or  the  belief  of  a  false  proposition,  then  he  is  nmde 
to  believe  a  lie,  <&c 

There  are  no  means  by  which  a  man  without  chemical  knowl- 
edge  could  distinguish  two  similarly  shaped  lumps,  one  of.  sugar 
and  another  of  sugar  of  lead.  Well !  a  lump  of  sugfur  of  lead 
lies  among  other  artefacts  on  the  shelf  of  a  collector ;  and  with  it 
a  label,  "  Take  care !  this  is  not  sugar,  though  it  looks  so,  but 
crystallized  oxide  of  lead,  and  it  is  a  deadly  poison."  A  man  reads 
this  label,  and  yet  takes  and  swallows  the  lump.  Would  Taylor 
assert  that  the  man  was»made  to  swallow  a  poison  ?  Now  this 
(would  the  Eomamst  say)  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  only  putting  food  and  antidote  for  poison ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  this  argument  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  concerned. 

lb.  p.  5. 

Just  upon  this  aooount  it  is,  that  St.  John's  argoment  hod  been  jost  noth- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  whole  religion :  for  that  Qod  was  incarnate,  tiiat  Jesus 
Christ  did  such  miracles,  that  he  was  crucified,  that  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  that  he  preached  these  sermons,  that  he  gave  such  com- 
mandments, he  was  made  to  believe  by  sounds,  by  shapes,  by  figures,  by 
motions,  by  likenesses,  and  appearances,  of  all  the  proper  accidents. 

A  Socinian  might  turn  this  argument  with  equal  force  at  least, 
but  I  think  with  far  greater,  against  the  Incarnation.  But  it  is 
a  sophism,  that  actually  did  lead  to  Socinianism :  for  surely 
bread  and  wine  are  less  disparate  from  flesh  and  blood,  than  a 
human  body  from  the  Omnipresent  Spirit.  The  disciples  would, 
according  to  Taylor,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  Latitudinariau  com. 
mon  sense  divines,  have  been  justified  in  answering :  *'  All  our 
senses  tell  us  you  are  only  a  man :  how  should  we  believe  you 
when  you  say  the  contrary  ?  If  we  are  not  to  believe  all  our 
senses,  much  less  can  we  believe  that  we  actually  hear  you." 
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And  Taylor  in  my  humble  judgment  gives  a  force  and  extension 
to  the  words  of  St.  John,  quoted  before, — That  which  v?as  from 
the  beginnings  which  we  liave  seen  vrith  our  eyes.  Which  we  have 
beheldy  and  our  hands  have  handbed  cfthe  loord  of  life  (1  Ep.  1),  * 
' — ^far  greater  than  they  either  can,  or  were  meant  to,  bear.     It  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  words  refer  to,  and  were  intended  to 
confute,  the  heresy  which  was  soon  after  a  prominent  doctrine  of 
•the  Gnostics;  namely,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  phantom. 
To  this  St.  John  replies  :  I  have  myself  had  every  proof  to  the 
contrary  :  first,  the  proof  of  the  senses ;  secondly,  Christfs  own 
assurance.     Now  this  was  unanswerable  by  the  Gnostics,  without 
one  or  the  other  of  two  pretences  ;  either  that  St.  John  and  the 
other  known  and  appointed  Apostles  and  delegates  of  the  Word 
were  liars ;  or  that  the  Epistle  was  spurious.     The  first  was  too 
intolerable:  therefore  they  adopted  the    second.      Observe,  the 
heretics,  whom  St.  John  confutes,  did  not  deny  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  Word  with  the  appearance  of  a  human  body,  much 
less  the  truth  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  Word  in  this  su- 
perhuman and  unearthly  t;icc-corpws,  or  quasi  corpus:  least  of 
all,  would   they  assert  either  that  the  assurances  of  the  Word 
were  false  in  themselves^  or  that  the  sense  of  hearing  might  have 
been  permitted  to  deceive  the  beloved  Apostle  (which  would  have 
been;  virtual  falsehood  and  a  subornation  of  falsehood)  however 
liable  to  deception  the  senses  might  be  generally,  and  as  sole  and 
primary  proofs  unsupported  by  antecedent  grounds,  prcecognitis 
vd  preconcessis.     And  that  St.  John  never  thought  of  advancing 
the  senses. to  any  such  dignity  and  self-sufficiency  as  proofs,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  from  twenty  passages  of  his  Gospel.     I 
say  again  and  again,  that  I  myself  greatly  prefer  the  general  doc- 
trine of  our  own  Church  respecting  the  Eucharist, — rem  credi- 
mus,  modum  nescimus, — ^to  eithei^  Tran-  (or  Con)  -substantiation, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  mere  signum  memorice  causa  of  the 
Sacramentaries.     But  nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  Protestant 
divines  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  abjuration  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal part  of  the  Boman  article  ;  as  if,  even  with  the  admission  of 
Transubstantiation,  the  adoration  was  not  fbrbidden  and  made 
idolatrous  by  the  second  commandnient. 
lb.  s.  vi.  p.  9. 

Apd  yet  no  seDse  can  be  deceired  in  that  which  it  always  perceives  alike: 
The  touch  can  never  be  deceiired ' 
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Svery  o<»ninoii  juggler  falsifies  this  assertion  when  he  makes 
the  pressure  €com  a  shilling  seem  the  shilling  itself.  "  Are  you 
sure  you  feel nt?"  "Yes."  " Then  open  your  hand.  Presto! 
'Tis  gone."  From  this  I  gather  that  neither  Taylor  nor  Aristotle 
ever  had  the  nightmare. 

lb.  p.  10. 

The  purpose  of  whieh  disooarse  is  this :  that  no  notices  are  more  eyident 
and  more  eertain  than  the  notices  of  sense ;  but  if  we  oondude  contrary  to 
the  ti^ue  dictate  of  senses,  the  Ibult  is  in  the  understanding,  collecting  false 
conclusions  from  right  premisses.  It  follows,  therefore^  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  Eucharist  we  ought  to  judge  that  which  our  senses  tell  us. 

Yely  unusually  lax  reasoning  for  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  logic 
is  commonly  legitimate  even  where  his  metaphysic  is  unsatis&o- 
tory.  What  Eomanist  ever  asserted  that  a  communieant's  pal- 
ate deceived  him,  when  it  reported  the  taste  of  bread  or  of  wine 
in  the  elements  ? 

lb.  s.  i.  p.  16. 

When  we  dUcoarse  of  mysteries  of  fiuth  and  artides  of  rdigion,  it  is  eer* 
tain  that  the  greatest  reason  in  the  world,  to  which  all  other  reasons  most 
yield,  is  this — *  God  hath  said  it,  therefore  it  is  trueu' 

Doubtless :  it  is  a  syllogism  demonstrative.  All  that  God  says 
is  truth,  is  necessarily  true.  But  God  hath  said  this  ;  ergo,  ko. 
But  how  is  the  minor  to  be  proved,  that  God  hath  said  this  ? 
By  reason  ?  But  it  is  against  reason.  By  the  senses  ?  But  it  is 
against  the  senses. 

lb.  s.  xii.  p.  27. 

First;  for  Christ's  body,  his  natural  body,  is  changed  into  a  spxrituJal 
body,  and  it  is  not  now  a  natural  body,  but  a  spiritual,  and  therefore  con  not 
be  now  in  the  Sacrament  after  a  natural  manner,  because  it  is  so  nowhere, 
and  therefore  not  there ;  It  is  »ov>n  a  natural  body,  it  U  raited  a  ^ritual 


But  mercy  on  me !  was  this  said  of  the  resurgent  body  of 
Jesus  ?  a  spiritual  body,  of  which  Jesus  said  it  was  not  a  spirit. 
If  tangible  by  Thomas's  fingers,  why  not  by  his  teeth,  that  ib, 
manducable  ? 

lb.  s.  xxviii.  p.  44. 

So  that  if  there  were  a  plain  revelation  of  Traxuubstantiatipn,  then  this 
argument  were  good  *  *  *  when  there  are  so  many  seeming  impoesi- 
biUties  brought  against  the  Holy  Trinity.  •  •  •  •  And  therefore  we 
have  found  difficulties,  and  riiall  foreyer,  till,  in  this  article,  the  Church  re- 
turns to  her  ancient  simplicity  of  expression. 
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Taylor  should  have  said,  it  would  have  very  greatly  increased 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  it  was  really  revealed,  hut  suppoth 
ing  that  certain,  then  douhtless  it  must  he  helieved  as  far  as  noa- 
sense  can  be  helieved,  that  is,  negatively.  From  the  Apostles' 
Greed  it  may  be  possible  to  deduce  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  fully  eaqpiessed  therein :  and  what 
can  Taylor  mean  by  the  Church  returning  to  her  first  simplicity 
in  this  article  ?  What  less  could  she  say  if  she  taught  the  doc- 
trine at  aU,  than  that  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of 
everjrwhere  in  Scripture  as  individuals,  each  distinct  from  the 
other,  and  both  from  the  Father  :  that  of  both  all  the  divine  at- 
tributes are  predicated,  except  selfongination  ;  that  the  Spirit  is 
God,  and  the  Word  is  God,  and  that  they  with  the  Father  are 
the  one  God  ?  And  what  more  does  she  say  now  ?  But  Taylor, 
like  Swift,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  Sabellianism. 

It  is  most  dangerous,  and,  in  its  distant  consequences,  subver- 
sive of  all  Christianity  to  admit,  as  Taylor  does,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  at  all  against,  or  even  above,  human  reason  in 
any  other  sense,  than  as  etamrty  and  Deity  itself  are  above  it.  In 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  we  can  prove  that  so  it  must  be, 
and  form  clear  notions  by  negatives  and  oppositions. 

lb.  s.  :pdx.  p.  45. 

Now  ooncenuDg  this,  it  is  certain  it  implies  a  ocmtradieiion,  that  two 
bodies  should  be  in  oae  place,  or  possess  the  place  of  another,  till  that  be 
caaji  forth. 

So  far  from  it  that  I  believe  the  contrary  ;  and  it  "would  pnszle 
Taylor  to  explain  a  thousand  pJuznomena  in  chemistry  on  his 
certainty.  But  Taylor  assumed  matter  to  be  wholly  quantitative, 
which  panted,  his  opinion  would  become  certain. 

lb.  s.  xxxii.  p.  49. 

The  door  might  be  made  to  yield  to  his  Creator  as  easily  as  water,  which 
is  fluid,  be  made  fltm  under  his  feet ;  for  consistence  or  lability  are  not  es- 
sential to  wood  and  water. 

Here  the  common  basis  of  water,  ice,  vapor,  steam,  aqua  crys- 
tallina,  and  (possibly)  water-gas  is  called  water,  and  confounded 
with  the  species  water,  that  is,  the  qommon  base  plus  a  given 
proportion  of  caloric.  To  the  species  water  continuity  and  labili- 
ty are  essential. 

lb.  p.  50. 

The  words  in  the  text  are  tfeic^urfUvov  rCv  Bvffiv  b  the  past  tenser  tbn 
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gates  or  doors  having  been  shut ;  bat  that  thsj  were  shvt  ia  the  instant  of 
Christ^B  entry,  it  says  not :  they  might  of  course,  if  Christ  had  so  pleased, 
have  been  insensibly  opened,  and  shut  in  like  manner  again ;  and,  if  the 
words  be  observed,  it  will  appear  that  St.  John  mentioned  the  idiatting  the 
doors  in  relation  to  the  AposUes*  fear,  not  to  Christ's  entering:  he  intended 
not  (so  far  as  appears)  to  declare  a  raicaele. 

Thank  Grod  !     Heie  comes  common  sense. 

lb.  88.  rvi.-xvii.  pp.  71-73. 

All  most  excellent ;  but  0  !  that  Taylor's  stupendous  wit,  sub- 
tlety, acateness,  learning  and  ineichaustible  copiousness  of  argu- 
mentation would  but  tell  us  what  he  himself.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
means  by  eating  Christ's  body  by  faith  :  his  body,  not  his  soul 
or  Godhead.     Eat  a  body  by  faith  ! 


A   DISSUASIVE   FROM   POPEBT. 
PART  I. 

lb.  s.  ii.  p.  137. 

The  sentence  of  the  Fathers  in  the  third  general  Council,  that  at  Eph- 
estts } — ^  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  publish  or  compose 
another  faith  or  creed  than  that  which  was  defined  by  the  Nioene  Council' 

Upon  what  ground  then  does  the  Church  of  England  reconcile 
with  this  decree  its  reception  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed  ? 
lb.  B.  iv.  p.  145. 

We  consider  that  the  doctrines  upon  which  it  (Purgatory)  is  pretended 
reasonable,  are  all  dubious,  and  disputable  at  the  very  b^t.  Bach  are 
*  *  *  that  the  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sins  does  not  suppose  the  taking 
away  the  obligation  to  punishment ;  that  is,  that  when  a  man's  sin  is  par- 
doned, he  may  be  punished  without  the  guilt  of  that  sin  as  justly  as  with  it 

The  taking  away  the  guilt  does  not,  however,  imply  of  neces- 
sity the  natural  remova]  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  And  in  this 
senile,  I  suppose,  the  subtler  Romanists  would  defend  this  accursed 
doctrine.  A  man  may  have  bitterly  repented  and  thoroughly  re- 
formed the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  by  this  genuine  metanaia  and 
faith  in  Christ  crucified  have  obtcuned  forgiveness  of  the  guilt, 
and  yet  continue  to  suffer  a  heavy  punishment  in  a  fechirrous  h  ver 
or  incurable  dyspepsy.  But  who  authorized  the  Popes  to  extend 
this  to  the  soul? 

lb.  p.  153. 
St.  Ambrose  saith  that '  death  is  a  haven  of  rest' 
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Oonaider  tbe  strange  snd  oftentinieB  awful  dreams  accompany- 
ing the  presence  of  irritating  matter  in  the  lower  abdomen,  and 
the  seeming  appropriation  of  particular  sorts  of  dream  images 
and  incidents  to  affections  of  particular  organs  and  viscera.  Do 
the  material  causes  act  positively,  so/ that  with  the  removal  of 
the  body  by  death  the  total  cause  is  removed,  and  of  course  the 
effects  ?  Or  only  negatively  and  indirectly,  by  lessening  and  sus- 
pending that  continuous  texture  of  organic  sensation,  which,  by 
drawing  outward  the  attention  of  the  soul,  sheathes  her  from  her 
own  state  and  its  correi^nding  activities  ? — A  fearful  question 
which  I  too  often  agitate,  and  which  agitates  me  even  in  my 
dreuns,  when  most  commonly  I  am  in  one  of  Swedenborg's  hells, 
doubtful  whether  I  am  once  more  to  be  awaked,  and  thinking 
our  dreams  to  be  lihe  true  state  of  the  soul  disembodied  when  not 
united  with  Christ.  On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  I  never  fail 
to  find  some  local  pain,  circa  or  «;2/ra-umbilical,  with  kidney  af- 
fections, and  at  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

PA'RT   n. ^INTRODUCTION. 

p.  227. 

Bat  yet  because  I  will  humor  J.  S.  for  this  onoe;  even  here  also  *Thid 
Diasuaaive'  reUes  upon  a  first  and  self-evident  prinoiple  as  any  is  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  is.  Quod  primwn  verum. 

I  am  surprised  to  meet  such  an  assertion  in  so  acute  a  logician 
and  so  prident  an  advocate  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  K  the  gudd 
primum  verum  mean  the  first  preaching  or  first  institution  of 
Christianity  by  its  divine  Founder,  it  is  doubtless  an  evident  in- 
ference firom  the  assumed  truth  of  Christianity,  or,  if  you  please, 
evidently  implied  therein ;  but  surely. the  truth  cf  the  Christian 
system,  composed  of  historical  xuurrations,  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
arguments,  is  no  self-evident  position,  still  less,  if  there  be  any 
tenable  distinction  between  the  words,  a  primary  truth.  How 
then  can  an  inference  firom  a  particular,  a  variously  provable 
and  proof-requiring,  position  be  itself  a  miiversal  and  s^lf-evident 
one  ?  But  if  quod  primum  verum  means  quod  prius  verius, 
this  again  is  far  firom  being  of  universal  application^  much  less 
self-evident.  '  Astrology  was  prior  to  astronomy ;  the  Ptolemaic 
to  the  Newtonian  scheme.  It  must  therefore  be  confined  to  his- 
tory. :  yet  even  thus,  it  is  not  for  any  practicable  purpose  neces- 
aaiily  or  always  true.     Inerea^e  in  other  knowledge,  physical, 
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anthropological,  and  ps3^h(4ogieal,  may  enable  an  historian  of 
A.D.  1800  to  give  a  much  traer  account  of  certain  ^-vents  and 
characten  than  the  C9ntemporary  chroniclerB  had  given,  who 
lived  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  supeistition.  But  confine  the 
position  within  yet  narrower  bounds,  namely,  <to  Christian  anti- 
quity. In  addition  to  all  other  objectioos,  it  has  this  great  de- 
fect :  that  it  takes  for  granted  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whether 
Christianity  was  an  opus  simul  et  in  toto  perfectum,  or  whether 
the  great  foundations  only  were  laid  by  Christ  while  on  earth, 
and  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  superstructure  or  progression'  of  the 
work  intrusted  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  whether 
for  that  purpose  Christ  had  not  promised  that  his  Spirit  should 
be  always  with  the  Churoh.  Now  this  growth  of  truth,  not  only 
in  each  individual  Christian  who  is  indeed  a  Christian,  but  like- 
wise in  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  age  to  age,  has  been  affirmed 
and  defended  by  sundry  Latitudinarian,  G-rotian,  and  Socinian 
divines  even  among  Protestants  :  the  contrary,  therefore,  and  an 
inferonce  from  the  supposition  of  the  contrary,  can  never  be  pro- 
nounced self-evident  or  primary.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  mock  axioms,  but  to  ridicule  them,  as  in  other  in- 
stances he  has  so  efiectually  done.  It  was  sufficient  and  easy  to 
show  that,  true  or  false,  the  position  was  utteily  inapplicable  to 
the  facts  of  the  Roman  Church ;  that,  instead  of  passing,  like 
the  sdence  of  the  material  heaTCUi  from  dim  to  clear,  from  guess 
to  demonstration,  from  mischievous  frmcies.  to  guiding,  profrtable 
and  powerful  truths,  it  had  overbuilt  the  divinest  tniths  by  the 
silliest  and  not  seldom  wicked  forgeries,  usurpations,  and  super- 
stitions. J.  S.'s  very  notion  of  proving  a  mass  of  histories  by 
simple  logic,  he  would  have  found  exposed  to  his  hand  with  ex 
quisite  truth  and  humor  by  Lucian.     1810. 

In  the  preceding  note  I  think  I  took  Taylor's  words  in  too  hte 
ral  a  sense  ;  the  remarks,  however,  on  the  common  maxim,  In 
rebus  fidei,  quod  prius  veriuSf  seem  to  roe  just  and  valuable. 
2  Maroh,  1824. 

lb.  p.  297. 

When  he  talks  of  being  infiillible,  if  the  notion  be  applied  to  kie  CSiiireh, 
then  he  ineaas  an  inftJHhility  aoteoedent,  abaolate,  unoondiliaiiatfl^  such  as 
will  not  permit  the  Ghundi  ever  to  err. 

Taylor  himself  was  infected  with  the  sjarrt  of  easmstry,  by 
which  saving  iaith  is  ]daoed  in  the  nadentandingy  and  the  moai 
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act  in  the  outward  deed.  How  infinitely  safer  the  true  Lutheran 
doctrine  :  God  can  not  be  mocked  ;  neither  will  truth,  as  a  mere 
conviction  of  the  understanding,  save,  nor  error  condemn  ; — to 
love  truth  sincerely  is  spiritually  to  have  truth ;  and  an  error  be* 
comes  a  personal  error,  not  by  its  aberration  from  logic  or  history, 
but  so  far  as  the  causes  of  such  error  are  in  the  heart,  or  may  be 
traced  back  to  some  antecedent  un- Christ! an  wish  or  habit ; — to 
watch  over  the  secret  movements  of  the  heart,  remembering  ever 
how  deceitful  a  thing  it  is,  and  that  God  can  not  be  mocked, 
though  we  may  easily  dupe  ourselves  ;  these,  as  the  ground-work 
with  prayer,  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tenderness  to  all  around 
us,  as  the  consequenjts,  are  the  Christian's  rule,  and  supersede  all 
books  of  casuistry,  which  latter  serve  only  to  harden  our  feelings 
and  pollute  the  imagination.  To  judge  from  the  Koman  casuists, 
nay,  I  ought  to  say,  from  Taylor's  own  Ductar  Dubitantium,  one 
would  suppose  that  a  man's  points  of  belief  and  smallest  deter- 
minations of  outward  conduct, — ^however  pure  and' charitable  his 
intentions,  and  however  holy  or  blameless  the  inward  source  of 
those  intentions  or  convictions  in  his  past  or  present  state  of 
moral  being,-^were  like  the  performance  of  an  electrical  experi- 
ment, and  would  blow  a  man's  salvation  into  atoms  from  a  mere 
uncon/scious  mistake  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the 
apparatus.  See  Livy's  account  of  Tullus  Hostilius's  unfortunate 
experiment  with  one  of  Numa's  sacrificial  ceremonies.  The  trick 
not  being  performed  secundum  artem,  Jupiter  enraged  shot  him 
dead.*  Before  God  our  deeds,  which  for  him  can  have  no  value, 
gain  acceptance  in  proportion  as  they  are  evolutions  of  our  spir- 
itual life.  He  beholds  our  deeds  in  our  principles.  For  men  our 
deeds  have  value  as  efficient  causes,  worth  as  symptoms.  They 
infer  our  principles  from  our  deeds.  Now,  as  religion  or  the  love 
of  God  can  not  subsist  apart  from  charity  or  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bor, our  conduct  must  he  conformable  to  both. 
lb.  p.  305.      ' 

Only  for  their  comfort  this  they  might  have  also  obseryed  in  that  book, — 
that  there  is  not  half  so  much  excuse  for  the  Papists  as  there  is  for  the 

.*■  Ipwm  regem  tradufU,  volveniem  eommeniarios  NumcB,  qwtm  ibi  oeculta 
soUnnia  Morifida  Jovi  Elido  facta  inveni$9tt,  operaium  hU  saerU  9e  abdi- 
4iUte  ;  sed  nan  rite  initwn  out  ettrcUum  id  aaerum  esse  ;  nee  solum  nullam 
ti  oblatam  CcBleetium  epeeiem^  sed  ira  J&ois,  sollidttati  prava  religions,  ful- 
mine  ictvm  cum  domo  conflagrasse.    L.  L  o.  xxxLr^Ed, 
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Anabaptisto ;  and  yet  it  was^ut  an  excuse  at  the  best,  as  appears  iix  tiiosa 
full  answers  I  liave  given  to  all  their  arguments,  in  the  last  edition  of  that 
book,  among  the  polemical  discourses  in  folio. 

Nay,  dear  Bishop  I  but  such  an  excuse,  as  compared  with  your 
after-attempt  to  evacuate  it,  re^mhles  a  coat  of  mail  of  your 
own  forging,  which  you  boil,  in  order  to  melt  it  away  into  invisi- 
bility. You  only  hide  it  by  foam  and  buhbles,  "by  wavelets  and 
steam-clouds,  of  ebullient  rhetoric  :  I  speak  of  the  Anabaptists 
as  Anti-psedobaptists. 

lb.  8.  i.  p.  337.    .  '  ^ 

Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knowth  not  vhat  his 
Lord  doth  ;  httt  1  have  Called  you  friends,  for  all  things  I  have  heard  from 
the  Father  I  have  made  Icnovm  to  you. 

I  never  thought  of  this  text  before,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  strong- 
er passage  in  favor  of  Psilanthropism,  or  modem  Socinianism, — > 
a  doctrine  which  of  all  heresies  I  deem  the  most  fundamental 
and  the  worst  (the  impurities  of  madmen  out  of  the  question), — - 
than  I  have  ever  seen,  and  far  stronger  than  that  concerning  the 
day  of  judgment,  which  in  its  apparent  sense  is  cleaxly  high 
Arianism  or  teaching  the  super-angelical,  yet  infra-divine,  nature 
of  Christ.  We  must  interpret  it  xaT*  dvaXoytay  nlareiug,  not  as 
aU  things  absolutely,  but  as  all  things  concerning  your  interests, 
all  things  that  it  behooves  you  to  know.  Else  it  would"  contradict 
Christ's  words,  None  knoweth  the  Father  hvt  the  Son,  that  is, 
truly  and  totally.  For  Christ  does  not  promise  in  this  life  to  give 
us  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  as  he  himself  possessed,  but  only 
a  quantum  sufficit  of  the  kind.  This  is  clear  by  St.  John's  M 
things,  which  assuredly  did  not  include  either  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  or  of  Davy. — 14  August,  1811. 

B).  s.  iii.  p.  348. 

The  Churches  have  troubled  themselves  with  infinite  variety  of  questions, 
and  divided  their  precious  unity,  aud  destroyed  charity,  and  instead  of  con- 
tending against  the  devil  and  all  his  crafty  methods,  they  have  contended 
againdt  one  another,  and  excommunicated  one  another,  and  anathematized 
and  damned  one  another ;  and  no  man  is  the  better  after  all,  but  most  men 
very  much  the  worse ;  and  the  Churches  are  in  the  world  still  divided 
about  questions  that  commenced  twelve  or  thirteen  ages  since,  and  they  are 
like  to  be  so  forever,  till  Elias  come,  <&c 

I  remember  no  passages  of  the  Fathers  nearer  to  inspired 
Scripture  than  this  and  similar  ones  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  which, 
quitting  the  acute  logician,  he  combines  his  heart  with  his  head. 
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and  utten  general,  and  inclusive,  and  reconciling  truths  of  char- 
ity and  of  common  sense.  All  amounts  but  to  this  : — what  is 
binding  on  all  must  be  possible  to  all.  But  conformity  of  intel- 
'lectual  conclusions  is  not  possible.  Faith  therefore  can  not  reside 
totally  in  the  understanding.  But  to  do  what  we  believe  we 
ought  to  do  is  possible  to  all,  therefore  binding  on  all ;  therefore  the 
unum  necessarium  of  Christian  faith.  Talk  not  of  bad  conscience  ; 
it  is  like  bad  sense,  that  is,  no  sense  ;  and  we  all  know  that  we 
may  wilfully  lie  tiU  we  involuntarily  believe  the  lie  as  truth  ;  but 
causa  caiiscB  est  causa  vera  ^causati.  • 

lb.  p.  347. 

But  if  you  mean  the  Oatbolic  Ghardb,  thoo,  if  you  mean  her,  an  absti^act- 
ed  separate  being  from  all  particulars,  you  pursne  a  oloud,  and  fall  in  loye 
with  an  idea  and  a  child  of  fancy. 

Here  Taylor  uses  *  idea'  as  opposed  to  image  or  distinct  phan- 
tasm ;  and  this  is  with  few  exceptions  his  general  sense,  and 
even  the  exceptions  are  only  metaphors  from  the  general  sense, 
that  is,  images  so  faint,  indefinite  and  fluctuating  as  to  be  almost 
no  images,  that  is,  ideas ;  as  we  say  of  a  very  thin  body,  it  is  a 
ghost  or  spirit,  the  lowest  degree  of  one  kind  being  expressed  by 
the  opposite  kind. 

lb.  p.  380. 

'  Miradea'  were,  in  the  beginning  of  Ghriatianity ,  a  note  of  true  belieyers : 
Christ  told  us  so.  And  he  also  taught  us  that  Anti-Christ  should  be  reveal- 
ed in  lying  signs  and  wonders,  and  commanded  us,  by  that  token,  to  take 
heed  of  them.   * 

An  excellent  distinction  between  a  note  or  mark  by  which  a 
thing  already  proved  may  be  known,  and  the  proois  of  the  thing. 
Thus  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  nightshade  are  established  by 
the  proper  proofs,  and  the  marks  by  which  a  plant  may  be  known 
to  be  the  nightshade,  are  the  number,  position)  color,  and  so  on, 
of  its  filaments,  petals,  and  the  rest. 

lb. 

The  '  spirit  of  propheey'  is  also  a  pretty  sure  note  of  the  true  Church, 
and  yet  *  *  •  I  deny  not  but  there  have  been  some  prophets  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  Johannes  de  Rupe  Scissa,  Anselmus,  Marsicanus,  Robert 
Orosthead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  St.  Hildegardis,  Abbot  Joachim,  whose  pro- 
phecies and  pictares  prophetical  were  published  by  Theophrastus  Paraeel- 
sns,  and  John'  Adrasder,  and  by  Paschalinus  Begiselmus,  at  Venice,  1689 ; 
but  (as  Ahab  said  conoemiag  Ificaiah)  these  do  not  prophesy  good  oouoem- 
iog  Bom^  but  enl,  ^ 
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This  paragraph  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  grave  and  dignified 
irony,  tdum  qjiod  cedere  simidat  retorquentis.  In  contrast  with 
this  stands  the  paragraph  on  note  15  (p.  381),  inrhich  is  a  coarse 
though  not  unmerited  sneer,  or,  as  a  German  would  have  ex-' 
pressed  himself,  *  an  of-Jeremy-Taylor-xmworthy,  though  a-not-o^ 
the-Uoman-Catholic-Papicolar-polemics-unmerited,  sneor.' 

lb.  p.  381. 

—  excepting  only  some  Popes  have  been  remarked  by  their  own  histo- 
ries for  funest  and  direful  deaths.  • 

In  the  adoption  of  this  word  *  funest'  into  the  English  language 
by  apocope  of  the  final  t«,  Taylor  is  supported  by  *  honest'  and 
'  modest ;'  but  then  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  flkn^st  should 
have  excluded  it,  the  superlative  final  being  an  objection  to  all 
of  them,  though  outweighed  in  the  others.  A  common  reader 
would  pronounce  it  '  filnSst,'  and  perhaps  mistake  it  for 
'funniest.' 

lb.  p.  382. 

—  sacraments,  which  to  he  teven,  is  with  them  an  article  of  fiuth. 

The  £&8tidious  exclusion  of  this  and  similar  idioms  in  modem 
writing  occasions  unnecessary  embarrassment  for  the  writer,  both 
in  narration  and  argumenting,  and  contributes  to  the  monotony 
of  our  style. 

lb. 

The  Fat2ier&  and  sohoolmen  differ  greatly  in  the  d^nidon  of  a  Saerament 

Had  it  been  in  other  respects  advisable,  it  would,  I  think,  have 
beei^  theologically  convenient,  if  our  Reformers  had  ooatra-distin- 
guiflhed  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  term  Mysteries, 
and  allowed  the  name  of  Sacrament  to  Ordination,  Confirmation, 
and  Marriage. 

lb.  s.  iir.  p.  388. 

And  he  did  so  to  the  Jews  *  *  *  tradition  was  not  relied  upon ; 
it  was  not  trusted  with  any  law  of  faith  or  manners. 

This  all  the  later  Jews  deny,  affirming  an  oral  communication 
from  Moses  to  the  Seventy,  on  as  lame  pretences  as  the  Homan 
Catholics,  and  for  the  same  vile  purposes  as  reproved  by  Christ, 
who,  if  he  had  believed  the  story,  would  not  have  condemned 
traditions  of  men  generally  without  exception,  and  would  not 
have  proved  the  immortality  of  the  Patriarchs  by  a  text  which 
teems  to  have  had  no  such  primary  intention,  though  it  may 
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contain  the  deduction  potenttaltter.  But  Taylor's  1st  and  7tlt 
arguments  following  are,  the  former  weak  and  incorrect,  the  lat- 
I  ter  dictum  et  vtdgatum^  sed  non  probatum,  ne  dicam  invprobor 
turn.  Who  doubts  that  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  salvation 
of  each  and  every  one  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  ?  But 
is  it  not  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  ?  Is 
it  npt  contained  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Aots,  and  in  a  scpre  other 
separable  portions  ?  Kecessary,  indispensable,  and  the  like,  are 
multivocal  terms.  Dogs  have  survived  (and  without  any  notice- 
able injury)  the  excision  of  the  spleen.  Dare  we  conclude  from 
this  {act  that  the  ^een  is  not  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  canine  race  ?  YThat  i^  not  indispensable  for  even  the  major- 
ity of  individual  beUevers  may  be  necessary  for  the  Church.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  these  terms,  put  ^  true,*  *  important,'  and  '  con- 
stitutive,' that  is,  appertaining  to  the  chain  [ad  catenam  auream) 
of  truths  interdependent  and  rendered  mutually  intelligible, 
which  constitute  the  system  of  the  Christian  religion,  including 
not  alone  the  faith  and  morals  of  individuals,  but  the  organismus 
hkewise  of  the  Church,  as  a  body  spiritual,  yet  outward  and  his^ 
torical ;  and  this  again  not  as  an  aggregate  or  sum  total,  like  a 
corn-sheaf,  but  a  unity.  Let  the  question,  I  say,  be  thus  re-stated, 
and  then  let  the  cause  come  to  trial  between  the  Eomish  and  the 
Protestant  divines. 

N.B.  As  a  running  comment  on  all  these  marginal  notes,  let 
it  be  understood  that  1  hold  the  far  greater  part— ^the  only  not  aU 
of  what  our  great  Author  urges,  to  apply  with  irrefutable  force 
against  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Eomish  Church,  as  it  in 
fact  exists,  and  no  less  against  the  Familists  and  istius  farifus 
enthusiastas,  I  contend  only  that  he  himself,  in  several  asser- 
tions, lies  open  to  attack  from  the  supporters  of  a  scheme  of  faith, 
as  unlike  either  the  Romish  or  the  Fanatical,  as  Taylor's  own, 
and  which  scheme,  namely,  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the 
Word,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church,  I  believe  to  be  the  true  Apos- 
tolic and  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  to  this  scheme  his  objections 
do  not  apply.  When  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe  that  from  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  a  man  might  have  sketched 
*  out  by  anticipation  the  constitution,  discipline,  creeds,  and  sacxa- 
mental  rjtual  of  the  Episcopal  Reformed  Church  of  England,  or 
that  it  is  not  a  true  and  orthodox  Church,  because  this  is  incred-? 
iUe  ;  then  I  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  echo  ChillingwcHrth.    An 
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I  can  not  think  that  it  detracts  from  a  dial  that  in  order  to  tell  the 
time  the  sun  must  shine  upon  it ;  so  neither  does  it  detract  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  though  the  best  and  holiest  they  are  yet 
Scripture,  and  require  a  pure  heart  and  the  consequent  assistances 
of  God's  enlightening  grace  in  order  to  understand  them  to  edifi- 
cation.—1812. 

I  still  agree  with  the  preceding  note,  and  add  that  Jeremy 
Taylor  should  have  cited  the  Arians  and  Socinians  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  Romish  Papal. hierarchy  can  not  for  shame  say,  or 
only  irom  want  of  shame  can  pretend  to  say,  what  a  Catholic 
would  be  entitled  to  urge  oh  the  triple  link  of  the  Scripture,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Church.     27  April,  1886. 

lb.  s.  vi.  p.  392. 

From  this  principle,  aa  it  is  promoted  by  the  Fanatios,  they  derive  a  wan- 
dering, unsettled,  and  a  dissolute  religion,  Ac 

The  evils  of  the  Fanatic  persuasion  here  so  powerfully,  so  ex- 
quisitely, stated  and  enforced  by  our  all-eloquent  Bishop,  supply 
no  proof  or  even  presumption  against  the  tenet  of  the  Spirit 
rightly  expressed.  For  catholicity  is  the  distinctive  mark,  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non,  of  a  spiritual  teaching  ;  and  if  men  that 
dream  with  their  eyes  open  mistake  for  this  the  very  contrary, 
that  is,  their  own  particular  fancies,  or  perhaps  sensations,  who 
can  help  it  ? 

lb,  s.  vii.  p.  394. 

They  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  are  full,  that  they  are  a  perfect  rule,  that 
they  ooutain  all  things  necessary  to  aalTation ;  and  from  hetice  they  con- 
futed all  heresies.  • 

Yes,  the  heretics  were  so  confuted,  I  grant ;  because  these 
would  not  acknowledge  any  other  authority  but  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  these  too  forged  or  corrupted  by  themselves ;  but 
by  the  Scriptures  that  remained  unaltered  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Church  both  demonstrated  the  omissions  and  interpolations 
of  the  heretical  canons  and  the  false  doctrines  of  the  heresy  it- 
self. But  so  far  ijom  following  the  same  rule  to  the  members  of 
the  true  Church,  they  made  the  applicability  of  this  way  of  proof 
the  criterion  of  a  heretic.  , 

lb.  p.  394. 

*  Which  truly  they  then  preached,  but  afterwards  by  the  will  8f  God  de 
livered  to  U3  in  the  Scripturee,  which  waB  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  U 
<mr  iaitb.' 
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Lessing  has  showa  this  to  be  a  false  and  even  ungrammatical 
rendering  of  Iren»u8*s  words.  The  ccHumen  et  fundamentum 
fidei,  are  the  Creed,  or  economy  of  salvation. 

lb.  vii.  p.  395.     Extracts  from  Clement's  Stromata, 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  show  the  qualifications  with 
which  these  excerpta  must  be  read.  There  is  no  one  source  of 
errof  and  endless  controversy  more  fruitful  than  this  custom  of 
quoting  detached  sentences.  I  would  pledge  myself  in  the  course 
of  a  single  morning  to  bring  an  equal  number  of  passages  from 
the  same  (Ante-Nicene)  Fathers  in  proof  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
theory.  One  palpable  cheat  in  these  transcripts  is  the  neglect  of 
appreciating  the  words,  '  inspired/  a  *  Spiritu  dicta,*  and  the 
like,  in  the  Patristic  use  ;  as  if  the  Fathers  did  not  frequently  ap- 
ply the  same  terms  to  the  discourses  of  the  Bishops,  their  con- 
temporaries, and  to  writings  not  canonical.  It  is  wonderful  how 
so  acute  and  learned  a  man  as  Taylor  could  have  read  Tertullian, 
IrensBus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  not  have  seen  that  the 
passages  are  all  against  him  so  far  as  they  all  make  the  Scrip- 
tures subsidiary  only  to  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  the  Baptis- 
mal creed,  the  xai'd)y  ntatswg,  regula  fidei,  or  ceconomia  salutis. 

lb.  p.  396. 

-—that  the  traditicHi  ecdesiaatical,  that  is,  the  whole  doctrine  taught  by 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  preached  to  aU  men,  is  in  the  Scripture. 

It  is  only  by  the  whole  context  a^d  purpose  of  the  work,  and 
this  too  interpreted  by  the  icnown  doctrine  of  the  age,  that  the 
intent  of  the  sentences  here  quoted  can  be  determined,  relatively 
to  the  point  in  question.  But  even  as  they  stand  here,  they  do 
not  assert  that  the  Traditio  Ecdesiastica  was  grounded  on,  or 
had  been  deduced  from,  the  Scriptures ;  nor  that  by  Scripture 
Clemens  iheant  principally  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  the  Tradition  Ecclesiastical  or  Catholic  Faitb 
the  Romish  divines  admit  and  contend. 

lb.  p.  399.     Extract  from  Origen. 

As  our  Saviour  imposed  silence  upon  the  Sadduoeee  by  the  word  of  his 
doctrine,  and  faithfully  convinced  that  false  opinion  which  they  thought 
to  be  truth;  so  also  shall  the  followers  of  Christ  do,  by  the  examples  of 
Scripture,  by  which  according  to  sound  doctrine  every  voice  of  Pharaoh 
ought  to  be  silent 

Does  not  this  prove  too  much ;  namely,  that  nothing  exists  in 
the  New  which  does  not  likewise  exist  in  the  Old  Testament? 
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One  objection  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  argument  here  must,  I  thmk, 
strike  every  reflecting  mind  ;  namely,  that  in  order  to  a  fair  and 
full  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, all  they  declare  of  the  Church,  and  her  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives, ought  to  have  been  likewise  given.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive any  writing  as  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  of  course  I 
must  believe  it  on  its  own  authority.  But  how  am  I  assure^that 
it  is  an  inspired  work  ?  Now  do  not  these  Fathers  reply.  By  the 
Church  ?  To  the  Church  it  belongs  to  declare  what  books  are 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  interpret  their  right  sense.  Is  not  this 
the  common  doctrine  among  the  Fathers  ?  And  liow  was  the 
Church  to  judge  ?  First,  by  the  same  spirit  surviving  in  her  ; 
and  secondly  by  the  accordance  of  the  Book  itself  with  the  canon 
of  faith,  that  is  the  Baptismal  Creed.  And  what  was  this  ? 
Traditio  Ecdesiastica.  As  to  myself,  I  agree  with  Taylor 
against  the  Romanists,  that  the  Bible  is  for  us  the  only  rule  of 
faith  ;  but  I  do  not  adopt  his  mode  of  proving  it.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Tradition  were  reciprocally  tests  of  each  othet ; 
but  for  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  the  Scriptures  were 
tried  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  while  for  us  the  order  is  re-, 
versed,  and  we  mnst  try  the  Ecclesiastical  Tradition  by  the 
Scriptures.  Therefore  I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  proofs  of  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture  in  the  early  Fathers,  nor  do  Ave  need  their 
authority.     Our  proofs  are  stronger  without  it. 

lb.  p.  ^03. 

Which  words  I  the  rather  remark,  because  this  article  of  the  consubataa- 
tiality  of  Christ  with  the  Father  is  brought  as  an  instance  (by  the  Ro- 
manists) of  the  necessity  of  tradition,  to  make  up  the  insufficiency  of 
Scripture. 

How  shall  I  make  this  rhyme  to  Taylor's  own  assertion,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  sect.  xix.  of  his  Episcopacy  Asserted,*  in  which 

*  **  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice  apoatolioal  and  tradiiive  inter pretar 
tion  of  holy  Church,  ajod  yet  can  not  be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to  be,  by 
any  man  that  would  not  have  his  Christendom  suspected.  To  these  I  add 
the  communion  of  women,  the  distinction  of  books  apocryphal  tram  canoni- 
ca],  that  such  books  were  written  by  such  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  the 
whole  tradition  of  Scripture  itself  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Ac  *  *  *  These 
and  divers  others  of  greater  oonsequenoe  (which  I  dare  not  specify  for  fear 
of  being  Bunundarstood)^  rely  but  upon  equal  faith  with  this  of  EpiiMOpaoy/' 
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he  elearly  refers  to  this  very  question  as  relying  on  tradition  for 
its  clearness  ?  Jeremy  Taylor  was%  true  Father  of  the  Church, 
and  would  furnish  as  fine  a  subject  for  a  concordantia  discordan- 
fiamm  as  St.  Austin  himself.  For  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  he 
was  a  very  Pythagoras, 
lb.  p.  406. 

—  for  one  or  two  of  them  say,  Tbeophilai  spoke  agaiuat  Origen,  for  broach- 
ing fopperies  of  ills  o-wn,  and  particularly,  that  Christ's  fleeh  was  oonsub- 
stsntial  with  the  Qodhead. 

Origen  doubtless  meant  the  caro  noumenon,  and  was  quite 
right.     But  never  was  a  great  man  so  misunderstood  as  Origen. 
lb.  p.  408.  n. 

8ed  0t  aHoy  qtm  oht^fue  oMetorvtaU  H  UtiimomU  B^p^wrmn/m,  futui 
iradiiumB  ApoftoHeOf  9p<mie  reperiymt  atqu$  eonHnffunt,  peroiUit  ffladi)u$  Dn, 

'^Tbose  things  which  they  make  and  find,  as  it  were,  by  Apostolical  tra- 
dition, without  the  authority  and  testimonies  of  Scripture,  the  word  of  Qod 
smites." 

Is  it  clear  that  Scripturarum  depends  on  auctoritate?  It 
may  well  mean  they  who  without  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
or  Scriptural  testimony  pretend  to  an  Apostolical  Tradition. 

lb.  p.  411. 

But  lasUy,  if  in  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  be  contained  all  that  is  sim- 
ply necessary  to  all,  thei%  it  is  dear,  by  BeUarmine's  confession,  that  St. 
Austin  affirmed  that  the  j^ain  places  of  Scripture  are  sufficient  to  all  laics 
and  all  idiots,  or  private  persons,  and  then  it  is  very  ill  done  to  keep  them 
from  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  contain  all  their  duty 
both  of  fiuthand  good  life ;  so  it  is  very  unneoessary  to  trouble  them  with 
any  thing  else,  tliere  being  in  ISie  world  no  such  treasure  and  repository  of 
faith  and  manners,  and  that  so  plain,  that  it  was  intended  for  all  men,  and 
for  all  suflh  men  is  sufiicient  "  Read  the  Holy  Sonptures  wherein  you 
shall  find  some  things  to  be  holden,  and  some  to  be  avoided" 

And  yet  in  the  preface  to  his  Apology  for  authorized  and  set 
forms  of  Liturgy,*  Taylor  regrets  that  the  Church  of  Bngland 
was  not  able  to  confine  the  laity  to  such  selectioiis  of  Holy  Writ 
as  are  in  her  liturgy.  But  Laud  was  then  alive :  and  Taylor 
partook  of  his  treptdatiitncuUB  towards  the  Church  of  Rome. 

lb.  p.  412. 

And  all  these  are  nothing  else,  but  a  full  subseription  to,  and  an  excel- 
lent commentary  upon,  those  words  of  St  Htul,  LU  no  man  pretmd  tabe^wm 
tAo9€  what  it  vfritien. 

♦  a«vi 

VOL.  V.  L 
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H&d  St.  Paul  any  thing  beyond  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in 
his  mind  ?  • 

lb.  p.  416.     ' 

St  Fkul'B  way  of  teacbiog  us  to  expound  Seripture  is,  that  be  thaf 
prophesies  should  do  it  Kaf  dvaT^yiav  niffteo^f  acoordiog  to  the  analogy  of 
faith. 

Yet  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying*  Taylor  turns  this  way  into 
mere  ridicule.  I  love  thee,  Jeremy  !  but  an  arrant  theological 
barrister  that  thou  wast,  though  thy  only  fees  were  thy  desires  of 
doing  good  in  qtiesUonihus  singtdis. 

lb.  8.  iii.  p.  419. 

Only,  beeause  we  are  sure  there  was  some  false  dealing  in  the  nuftter, 
and  we  know  there  might  be  much  more  than  we  have  cUsooyered,  we  have 
no  reason  to  rely  upon  any  tradition  for  any  part  of  4>ur  faith,  any  more 
than  we  oould  do  upon  Scripture,  if  one  book  or  chapter  of  it  should  be 
detected  to  be  imposture. 

What  says  Jeremy  Taylor  then  to  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  (John,  c.  viii.  3-11)  which  Chrysostom  disdains  to 
comment  on  ?  If  true,  how  could  it  be  omitted  in  so  many,  and 
these  the  most  authentic  copies  ?  And  if  this  for  fear  of  scan- 
dal, why  not  others  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  falsehood  , 
may  be  efiected  as  well  by  omissions  as  by  interpolations  ?  But 
if  false, — ^then — ^but  Taylor  draws  the  consequence  himself. 

lb.  p.  427. 

So  that  the  tradition  oonoernin^  the  Scriptures  being  eztrindeal  to  Scrip- 
ture, is  also  extrinsical  to  the  question :  this  tradition  can  not  be  an  objec- 
tion against  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  to  salration,  but  must  go  before  this 
question.  For  no  man  inquires  whether  the  Scriptures  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salyation,  unless  he  believe  that  there  are  Scriptures,  that 
these  are  they,  and  that  they  are  the  word  of  Qod.  AH  this  comes  to  us 
by  tradition,  that  is,  by  universal  undeniable  testimony. 

Very  just,  and  yet  this  idle  argument  is  the  favorite,  both  shield 
and  sword,  of  the  Eomanists :  as  if  I  should  pretend  to  learn 
the  Roman  history  from  tradition,  because  by  tradition  I  know 
such  histories  to  have  been  written  by  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus  ' 

lb.  p.  435. 

The  more  natural  consequence  is  that  their  proposition  is  either  mistaken 
or  uncertain,  or  not  an  article  of  fjaith  (which  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  leet 
we  condemn  all  the  Greek  Churches  as  infidels  or  perverse  heretics),  or 

•aivTi.— iai 
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«lse  that  it  can  be  derived  from  Scripture,  which  last  is  indeed  the  most 
probable,  and  purBuant  to  the  doetrine  of  those  wiser  Latins  who  ezam* 
iaed  tfaiiigB  by  reason  and  not  by  prejudioa 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  Stillingfleet  and  Taylor  fayored  the 
Greek  opinion.  Bat  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  NicofUB  was  not  yet 
published.  It  is  to  me  evident  that  if  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not 
proceed  through  and  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  then 
the  Son  is  not  the  adequate  substantial  idea  of  the  Father.  But 
acoording  to  St.  Paul,  he  is — ergo,  &c.  K.B.  These  •*  ergo$,  ^c." 
in  legitimate  syUogisms,  where  the  major  and  mirwr  have  been 
conceded,  are  binding  on  all  human  heings,  with  the  single 
anomaly  of  the  Q;uakers.  For  with  them  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  admit  hoth  major  and  minor,  and,  when  you  add 
the  inevitable  consequence,*  to  say,  *'  Nay  !  I  do  not  think  so, 
Friend  !  Thou  art  worldly  wise.  Friend  !"  Fot  example :  ma- 
joTy  it  is  agreed  on  both  sides  that  we  otight  not  to  withhold 
from  a  man  what  he  has  a  just  right  to  :  minor,  property  in  land 
being  the  creature  of  law,  a  just  right  in  respect  of  landed  prop- 
erty is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  land  : — *'  agreed,  such  is 
the  fact :"  ergo :  the  clergyman  has  a  just  right  to  the  tithe. 
"  Nay,  nay  ;  this  is  vanity,  and  tithes  an  abomination  of  Juda- 
ism !" 

lb.  s.  V.  p.  492. 

And  since  that  Tillam  of  a  man,  Pope  Hildebrand,  as  Cardinal  B^o  relates 
m  his  life,  eoold,  by  shaking  of  his  sleeve  make  sparks  of  fire  fly  from  it 

If  this  was  fact,  was  it  an  idiosyncrasy,  as  I  have  known  those 
who  by  comhing  their  hair  can  elicit  sparks  with  a  crackling  as 
firom  a  cat's  hack  rubbed.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  sleeve 
might  be  silk,  tightened  either  on  a  very  hairy  aim,  or  else  on 
woollen,  and  by  shaking  it  might  be  meant  stripping  the  silk  sud- 
denly off,  which  would  doubtless  produce  flashes  and  sparks. 

Vol.  XI.  s.  X.  p.  1. 

As  a  general  remark  suggested  indeed  by  this  section,  bilt  ap- 
plicable to  very  many  parts  of  Taylor's  controversial  writings, 
both  against  the  anti-Prelatic  and  the  Romish  divines,  especially 
to  those  in  which  our  incomparable  Church-aspist  attempts,  not 
always  successfully,  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  the 
dogmas  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  those  which 
the  Romish  doctors  vindicate  by  them, — I  would  say  once  for  all, 
that  it  was  the  fiishion  of  the  Arminian  court  divines  of  Taylor^s 
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igo,  that  is,  of  the  High  Church  party,  headed  hy  Archbiahop 
Laud,  to  extol,  and  (in  my  humble  judgment)  egregioualy  to  over- 
rate, the  example  and  authority  of  the  first  lour,  nay,  of  the  first 
BIX  centuries  ;  and  tt  all  evente  to  take  for  granted  tjie  Evan- 
gelical and  Apostolical  eharaeter  of  the  Church  to  the  death 
of  Athajiasius..  Now  so  far  am  I  from  conoeding  this,  that  before 
the  first  Council  of  NicsBa,  I  believe  myself  to  find  the  seeds  and 
seedlings  of  all  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Latin  Churoh  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  not  a  iew  of  these  eyea  beibre  the  close 
of  the  second.  One  pernicious  error  of  the  primitive  Church  was 
the  conversion  of  the  ethical  ideas,  indispemukUe  to  the  science 
of  morals  and  religion,  into  fixed  practical  laws  and  rules  for  all 
Christians,  in  all  stages  of  spiritual  growth,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  with  this  the  degradation  of  free  and  individual 
acts  into  corporate  Church  obligations.  Another  not  less  per- 
nicious was  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  Church  into  a 
priesthood,  and  the  consequent  rendering  of  the  reoiiNnDeal  func- 
tions of  love  and  redemption  and  counsel  betw^n  Christian  and 
Christian  exclusively  official,  and  between  disparates,  namely^ 
the  priest  and  the  layman. 

lb.  B.  ii.  s.  ii.  p.  66, 

Oflen  have  I  welcomed,  and  often  have  I  wrestled  with,  the 
thought  of  writing  an  essay  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Are  the 
passages  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle  respecting  the  circumstances  of 
the  last  day  and  the  final  conflagration,  and  even  St.  Paul's,  to 
be  regarded  as  apocalyptic  and  a  part  of  the  revelation'by  Christ, 
or  are  they,  like  the  dogma  of  a  personal  Satan,  accommodations 
of  the  current  popular  creed  which  they  continued  to  believe  ? 

lb.  s.  iii.  p.  105. 

And  therefore  St.  Fkiol  left  an  ezceUent  precept  to  the  Cluardi  to  avoid 
profamoB  voeum  fuwiiaUi,  *  the  profiuie  aewneea  ol  words;'  that  is,  it  is  fit 
that  the  mysteries  reyealed  in  Scripture  should  be  preached  and  taught 
in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  and  with  that  simplicity,  openness,  easiness, 
and  candor,  and  not  with  new  and  unhallowed  words,  8U(^  as  that  of  TVan- 
substantiation. 

Are  not  then  Trinity,  Tri-unity,  hypostasis,  pericharesis,  di- 
physis,  and  others,  excluded  ?  Yet  Waterland  very  ingeniously, 
nay  more,  very  honestly  and  sensibly,  shows  the  necessity  of 
these  terms  per  acddens.  'the  profanum  fell  back  on  the  her- 
etics who  had  occasioned  the  necessity. 
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lb.  p.  106. 

*"nie  obUtion  of  ft  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  Ihichanstical  br«u(  whSeb  the 
Lord  eommaiKkd  to  do  i&  remembranee  of  his  pamoD."  niese  are  JiwiiD'a 
words  in  that  plaee. 

Justin  Martyr  could  have  meant  no  more,  and  the  Greek  con- 
struction means  no  more,  than  that  the  cake  we  ofier  is  the  rep- 
resentative, substitute,  nndfaosinUle  of  the  bread  wiooh  Christ 
broke  and  deliyered. 

I  find  no  neoeisary  abeurdity  in  Transc^wtantiation.  For  sub^ 
stance,  is  but  a  notion  theught  on  to  the  aggregate  of  aecident^-^ 
Ainsrt^^fMJacAt'-HMnoeiTed,  not  perceived,  and  conceived  always 
in  univereals,  never-  in  ooncreto.  Therefore,  X.  Y.  Z.  being  un- 
known quantitieB,  Y.  may  be  i»  well  annexed  by  the  choice  of  tbe 
mind  as  the  imagined  subttraitum  as  X.  For  we  can  not  distino 
guiah  substance  flrem  substance  any  more  than  X.  from  X.  The 
substrate  or  causa  invinihiUs  may  be  the  naumenon  or  actuality, 
das  Ding  in  sich,  of  Christ's  humanity,  as  well  as  the  Ding  in 
sich  of  which  the  sensation,  bread,  is  the  appearance. '  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  word  of  sense  possible  to  prove 
that  it  is  really  so  ;  and  firom  the  not  impossible  to  the  real  is  a 
strange  uZ/ra-Rhodian  leap.  And  it  is  opposite  both  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Evangelical  meaning,  and  anomalous  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  all  analogous  phrases  which  all  men  expound  as 
figures, — lam  the  gate,  I  am  the  ivay,  lam  ike  vins,  and  the 
like, — and  to  Christ's  own  declarations  that  his  words  were  to  be 
understood  spiritually,  that  is,  figuratively. 

lb.  8.  vi.  p.  164. 

However,  if  you  will  not  eommit  downright  idolatry,  as  some  of  their 
saints  teach  yon,  then  you  must  be  eureful  to  observe  these  plain  distine- 
tioDs ;  and  first  he  sure  to  remember  that  when  you  worship  an  image,  you 
do  it  not  materially  but  formally ;  not  as  it  is  of  such  a  substAooe,  but  as  it 
is  ft  sign ;  next  take  care  that  you  observe  what  sort  of  image  it  is,  and  then 
proportion  your  right  kind  to  it,  that  you  do  not  give  lairia  to  that  where 
hyperduHa  is  only  due ;  and  be  careful  that  if  dulia  only  be  due,  that  your 
worship  be  not  hyperdvlical^  So. 

A  masterly  specimen  of  grave  dignified  irony.  Indeed,  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Works  would  be  of  more  service  to  an  English  barrister 
than  those  of  Demosthenes,  iGschines,  and  Cicero  taken  together. 

Jh.  8.  vii.  p.  168. 

A  man  can  not  well  understand  an  essence,  and  hath  no  ideft  of  it  in  his 
mind,  much  less  cftn  ft  painter's  pencil  do  it 
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Noticeable,  that  this  u  the  only  instance  I  have  met  in  any 
English  classic  before  the  Revolution  of  the  word  '  idea'  us€4  as 
synonymous  with  a  mental  image.  Taylor  himself  has  repeatedly 
placed  the  two  in  opposition ;  and  even  here  I  doubt  whether  he 
has  done  otherwise.  I  rather  think  he  meant  by  the  word  '  idea* 
a  notion  under  an  indefinite  and  confused  form,  such  as  Kant 
caUs  a  schema  or  vague  outline,  an  imperfect  embryo  of  a  con- 
crete, to  the  individuation  of  which  the  mind  gives  no  conscious 
attention  ;  just  as  when  I  say — *'  any  thing,''  I  may  imagine  a 
poker  or  a  plate ;  but  I  pay  no  attention  to  its  being  this^  rather 
than  that ;  and  the  very  image  itself  is  so  wandering  and  unsta- 
ble that  at  this  moment  it  may  be  a  dim  shadow  of  the  one,  and 
in  the  next  of  some  other  thing.  In  this  sense,  idea  is  opposed  to 
image  in  degree  instead  of  kind  ;  yet  still  contra^distinguished,  as 
is  evident  by  the  sequel,  "  much  less  can  a  painter's  pencil  do  it :" 
for  were  it  an  image,  individui  tt  cancreti,  then  the  painter's 
pencil  could  do  it  as  well  as  his  fancy  or  better. 


A   DISCOURSE    OF    CONFIEMATION. 

Of  all  Taylor's  works,  the  Discourse  of  Confirmation  seems  to 
me  the  least  judicious ;  and  yet  that  is  not  the  right  word  either. 
I  mean,  however,  that  one  is  puzzled  to  know  for  what  class  of 
readers  or  auditors  it  was  intended.  He  announces  his  subject  as 
one  of  such  lofly  claims ;  he  begins  with  positions  taken  on  such 
high  ground,  no  less  than  the  superior  dignity  and  spiritual  im- 
portance of  Confirmation  above  Baptism  itself — ^whether  con- 
sidered as  a  sacramental  rite  and  mystery  distinct  from  Baptism, 
or  as  its  oompletory  and  crovnnngpBxt  {the Jinis  cor onans  opus) — 
that  we  are  eager  to  hear  the  proof.  But  proofs  difier  in  their 
value  according  to  our  previous  valuation  of  authorities.  What 
would  pass  for  a  very  sufiBcient  proof,  because  grounded  on  a 
reverend  authority,  with  a  Bx>manist,  would  be  a  mere  fancy- 
medal  and  of  no  currency  with  a  Bible  Protestant.  And  yet  for 
Protestants,  and  those  too  laymen  (for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Taylor  thought  his  Episcopal  brethren  in  need  of  it),  must  this 
Discourse  have  been  intended ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  surely 
never  did  so  wise  a  man  adopt  means  so  unsuitable  to  his  end,  or 
frame  a  discourse  so  inappropriate  to  his  audience.     The  authori- 
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ties  of  the  Fathers  are,  indeed,  as  strong  and  deciaiTe  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop's  position  as  the  wannest  advocate  of  Confirmation 
could  wish  ;  but  this  very  cijrcumstance  was  calculated  to  create 
a  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  in  the  mind  of  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant, from  the  contract  hi  which  the  unequivocal  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Fathers  stand  with  the  remote,  arbitrary,  and 
fine-drawn  inferences  from  the  few  passages  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  which  can  be  forced  into  an  implied  sanction  of  a  rite  no- 
,  where  mentioned,  and  as  a  distinct  and  separate  ministration, 
utterly,  as  I  conceive,  unknown  in  the  Apostolic  age.  How  much 
more  rational  and  convincuig  (as  to  me  it  seems)  would  it  have 
been  to  have  shown,  that  when  from  various  causes  the  practice 
of  Infant  Baptism  became  general  in  the  Church,  Confirmation  or 
the  acknowledgment  in  propria  persona  of  the  obligations  that 
had  been  incurred  by  proxy  was  introduced ;  and  needed  no  other 
justification  than  its^own  evident  necessity,  as  substantiating  the 
preceding  form  as  to  the  intended  .efiects  of  Baptism  on  the  be; 
liever  himself,  and  then  to  have  shown  the  great  iises  and  spir- 
itual benefits  of  the  institution.  But  this  would  not  do.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  nothing  less  than  the  assertion  of  a 
divine  origin, — of  a  formal  and  positive  institution  by  Christ  him- 
self, or  by  the  Apostles  in  their  Apostolic  capacity  as  legislatois 
for  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  could  serve ;  and  according- 
ly Bishops,  liturgies,  tithes,  monarchy,  and  what  not,  were  de 
jure  divino,  with  celestial  patents,  wrapped  up  in  the  womb  of 
this  or  that  text  of  Scripture  to  be  exforcipated  by  the  logioo-ob- 
stetric  skill  of  High  Church  doctors  and  ultra-loyal  court  chap- 
lains. 

THE   EPISTLE   DEDICATORY   TO   THE   DUKE   OF   ORMONDE. 

lb.  p.  ccxvii. 
This  very  poor  church. 

With  the  exception  of  Spain,  the  Church  establishment  in  Ire- 
land is  now,  I  conceive,  the  richest  in  Europe ;  though  by  the 
most  iniquitous  measure  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  most  iniquitously 
permitted  to  acquire  the  force  of  law  at  the  Union,  the  Irish 
Church  was  robbed  of  the  tithes  from  all  pasture  lands.  What 
occasioned  so  great  a  change  in  its*  favor  since  the  time  of  Charles 
n.?     1810. 
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lb.  p.  ocrviii. 

And  amidst  these  and  very  many  more  inconveniences  it  was  greatly 
necessary  that  Qod  shonld  send  us  snch  a  king. 

Such  a  king  !  0  sorrow  and  shame  !  Why,  why,  0  Genius  ! 
didst  thou  suffer  thy  darling  son  to  crush  the  fairest  flower  of  thy 
garland  beneath  a  mitre  of  Charles's  putting  on  I 

lb.  p.  ecxix. 

For  besides  that  the  great  usefulness  of  this  ministry  will  greatly  endear 
the  Episcopal  order,  to  which  (that  I  may  use  St.  Hierom's  ^ords)  *'  if  there 
be  not  attributed  a  more  than  common  power  and  authority,  there  will  be 
as  many  schiBms  as  priests,"  Ag. 

Ob  this  ground  the  Romish  divines  justify  the  Papacy.  The 
fact  of  the  Scottish  Church  is  the  sufficient  answer  to  both. 
Episcopacy  needs  not  rash  assertions  for  its  support. 

lb.  p.  ccxx. 

For  it  is  a  sure  role  in  our  religion,  aad  is  of  an  eternal  trath,  that  "  thej 
who  keep  not  the  unity  of  the  Church,  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Gktd." 

Contrast  -v^th  this  our  xixth  and  xxth  Articles  on  the  Church. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  methinks,  must  have  read 
this  with  delight.  What  an  over-hasty  simpleton  that  James  II. 
was !  Had  he  waited  and  caressed  the  Bishops,  they  would  have 
taken  the  work  off  his  hands. 

lb.  p.  229.  Introduction. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  that  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  the 
Faith  (though,  God  be  praised !  not  in  the  practical  result),  the 
Papal  and  the  Protestant  communions  are  equi-distant  from  the 
true  idea  of  the  Gospel  Institute,  though  erring  from  opposite 
directions.  The  Romanists  sacrifice  the  Scripture  to  the  Church, 
virtually  annulling  the  former:  the  Protestants  reversed  this 
practically,  and  even  in  theory  (see  the  above-mentioned  Articles), 
annulling  the  latter.  The  consequence  has  been,  as  might  have 
been  predicted,  the  extinction  of  the  Spirit  (the  indiflerence  or 
mesotliesis)  in  both  considered  as  bodies :  for  I  doubt  not  that 
numerous  individuals  in  both  Churches  live  in  communion  with 
the  Spirit.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  our  first  James, 
and  during  ihe  period  firom  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
restoration  of  his  profligate  son,  there  arose  a  party  of  divines, 
Arminians  (and  many  of  them  Latitudinarians)  in  their  creed, 
but  devotees  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  soaring  High  Church- 
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men  and  nltra  nrjralistt.  Maoh  as  I  dislike  their  echeme  oi  doe- 
trine  and  detest  their  principles  of  goyemment  both  in  Church 
and  State,  I*  can  not  but  allow  that  they  formed  a  galaxy  of 
learning  and  talent,  and  that  among  them  the  Church  of  England 
finds  her  stars  of  the  first  magnitode.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
Reformation  established  under  !l6dward  VI.  as  iipperfeot,  they 
accused  the  Reformers,  some  of  "them  openly,  but  all  in  their  pri- 
vate opinions,  of  having  gone  too  far ;  and  while  they  were  will- 
ing fo  keep  down  (and  if  they  conld  not  reduce  him  to  a  primacy 
of  honor  to  keep  out)  the  Pope,  and  to  prune  away  the  innova- 
tions in  doctrine  brought  in  under  the  Papal  domination,  they 
were  aealons  to  restore  the  hierarchy,  and  to  substitute  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  Canonists  and  Councils  of  the  first  six 
or  seven  centuries,  and  the  least  Papistic  of  the  later  Doetors  and 
Schoolmen,  for  the  names  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Calvin 
and  the  systematic  tiiedogtans  who  rejected  aU  testimony  but 
that  of  their  BiUe.  As  far  as  the  principle,  on  which  Archbishop 
Laud  and  his  flowers  acted,  went  to  re-actuate  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living  Power  by  right  of  Christ's 
institution  and  express  ]^»omi8e,  I  go  along  with  them  ;  but  I  soon 
discover  that  by  the  Church  they  meant  the  Clergy,  the  hie- 
rarchy exclusively,  and  then  I  fiy  off  from  them  in  a  tangent. 
For  it  iff  this  very  interpretation  of  the  Church  that,  according  to 
my  conviction,  constituted  the  first  and  fiudamental  apostasy ; 
and  I  hold  it  for  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  our  polemic 
divines  in  their  controversies  with  the  Romanists,  that  they  trace 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  Gospel  &ith  to  the  Papacy.  Meantime 
can  we  be  surprised  that  our  forefathers  under  the  8tuarts  were 
alarmed,  and  imagined  that  the  Bishops  aud  court  preachers 
were  marching  in  quick  time  with  their  faces  towards  Rome, 
when,  to  take  one  instance  of  a  thousand,  a  great  and  famous 
divine,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  asserts  the  inferiority,  in  rank  and  effi- 
cacy, of  Baptism  to  Confirmation,  and  grounds  this  assertion  so 
strange  to  all  Scriptural  Protestants  on  a  text  of  Cabasilas — a 
saying  of  Rupertus — a  phrase  of  8t.  Denis — and  a  sentence  of 
Saint  Bernard  in  a  Life  of  Saint  Malachias ! — ^for  no  Benedictine 
can  be  more  liberal  in  his  attribution  of  -saintshtp  than  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  more  reverently  observant  of  the  beatifications  and 
canonizations  of  the  Old  Lady  of  the  scarlet  petticoat.— P.  S.  If 
fLe  reader  need  other  illustrations,  I  refer  him  to  Bishop  Hackett's 
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SermoiiA  on  the  Advent  and  Natiyity,  which  might  almost  pm 
for  the  orations  of  a  Franciscan  brother,  whose  reading  had  been 
confined  to  the  Aurea  Legenda.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to 
add  that  this  indiscreet  traffickeiy  with  Romish  wares  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  immense  reading  of  these  divines. 

lb.  8.  i.  p.  247.  Acta  viii.  14-17. 

This  is  an  argument  indeed,  and  one  that  of  itself  would  suf- 
fice to  decide  the  question,  if  only  it  could  be  proved,  oir  even 
made  probable,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  place  was  meant 
that  receiving  of  the  Spirit  to  which  Confirmation  is  by  our 
Church  declared  to  be  the  means  and  vehicle.  But  this  I  suspect 
can  not  be  done.  The  whole  passage  to  which  sundry  chapters 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  seems  to  supply  the  comment,  inclines  and 
almost  compels  me  to  understand  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  nar- 
rative the  miraculous  giils,  i&g  dvrAfteigy  collectively.  And  in  no 
other  sense  can  I  understand  the  sentence,  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet.  fallen  upon  any  of  them.  But  the  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulties  from  the  paucity  of  particular  instances  recorded  by 
the  inspired  historian,  and  from  the  multitude  and  character  of 
these  instances  found  in  the  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical  historians. 

lb.  s.  ii.  p.  254. 

Still  they  are  all  dwdiftBis,  exhibitable  powers,  faculties.  Were 
it  otherwise,  what  strange  and  fearful  consequences  would  follow 
from  the  assertion,  the  Hdy  Spirit  toas  not  yet  fallen  upon  any 
of  them.  That  we  misunderstand  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  it 
did  not  mean  the  power  of  speaking  foreign  languages  unlearnt, 
I  am  strongly  persuaded.  Yea,  but  this  is  not  the  question.  If 
my  hefirt  bears  me  witness  that  I  love  my  brother,  that  I  love 
my  merciful  Saviour,  and  call  Jesus  Lord  and  the  Anointed  of 
God  with  joy  of  heart,  I  am  encouraged  by  Scripture  to  infer  that 
the  Spirit  abideth  in  me ;  besides  that  I  know  that  of  myself,  and 
estranged  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  can  not  even  think  a  thought 
acceptable  before  God.  But  how  will  this  help  me  to  believe 
that  I  received  this  Spirit  through  the  Bishop's  hands  laid  on  my 
head  at  Confirmation :  when  perhaps  I  am  distinctly  conscious, 
that  I  loved  my  Saviour,  freely  forgave,  nay,  tenderly  yearned 
for  the  weal  of,  them  that  hated  me  before  my  Confirmation, — 
when,  indeed,  I  must  have  been  the  most  uncharitable  of  men  if 
I  did  not  admit  instances  of  the  most  exemplary  faith,  charity, 
and  devotion  in  Christians  who  do  not  practise  the  imposition  of 
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hands  in  their  Churches.     What !  did  those  Chiistiaas,  of  whom 
St.  Luke  speaks,  not  love  their  brethren  ? 

In  fine. 

I  have  had  too  frequent  experienoe  of  professional  divines,  and 
how  they  identify  themselves  with  the  theological  scheme  to 
which  they  have  been  articled,  and  I  understand  too  well  the 
nature  and  the  power,  the  effect  and  the  consequ^ices,  of  a  wilful 
faith, — ^where  the  sensation  of  positiveness  is  substituted  for  the 
sense  of  certainty,  and  the  stubborn  clutch  for  quiet  insight, — to 
wonder  at  any  degree  of  hardihood  in  matters  of  belief  There- 
fore the  instant  and  deep-toned  affirmative  to  the  question,  *'  And 
do  you  actually  believe  the  presence  of  the  material  water  in  the 
baptizing  of  infants  or  adults  is  essential  to  their  salvation,  so  in- 
dispensably ^  that  the  omission  of  the  water  in  the  Baptism  of 
an  infant  who  should  die  the  day  after  would  exclude  that  infant 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatever  else  is  implied  in  the 
loss  of  salvation  ?" — I  should  not  be  surprised,  I  say,  to  hear  this 
question  answered  with  an  ^naphatic,  "Yes,  Sir!  I  do  actually 
believe  this,  for  thus  I  find  it  written,  and  herein  begins  my  right 
to  the  name  of  a  Christian,  that  I  have  exchanged  my  reason  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures :  I  acknowledge  no  reason  but  the  Bible."  . 
But  as  this  intrepid  respondent,  though  he  may  dispense  with 
reason,  can  not  quite  so  easily  free  himself  from  the  obligations 
of  common  sense  .^nd  the  canons  of  logic, — ^both  of  which  demand 
consistency,  and  like .  consequences  fiom  like  premisses  in  rebus 
ejusdem  geiuris,  in  subjects  of  the  same  class, — I  do  find  myself 
tempted  to  wdnder,  some  small  deal,  at  the  unscrupulous  substi- 
tution of  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  for  the  Bap- 
tism, that  is,  immersion  or  dipping,  of  the  whole  person,  even  if 
the  rivers  or  running  waters  had  been  thought  non-essential. 
And  yet  where  every  word  in  any  and  in  all  the  four  narratives 
is  so  placed  under  the  logical  press  as  it  is  in  this  Discourse  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  each  and  every  incident  pronounced  exem- 
plary, and  for  the  purpose  of  being  imitated,  I  should  hold  even 
this  hazardous,  But  I  must  wonder  i^  very  great  deal,  and  in 
downright  earnest,  at  the  contemptuous  language  which  the 
samo  men  employ  in  their  controversies  with  the  Romish  Church, 
respecting  the  corporal  presence  in  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  and  the  efficacy  of  extreme  unction.  For  my  own  part, 
the  assertion  that  what  is  phenomenally  bread  and  wine  is  sah- 
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Btantialiy  the  Body  aad  Blood  of  Cbmt,  does  not  diock  my  eom- 
mon  sense  more  than  that  a  lew  drops  of  water  spnnkled  on  the 
face  should  produce  a  momentous  change,  even  a  regeneration,  in 
the  soul ;  and  does  not  outrage  my  moral  feelings  half  as  much. 
P.S. — There  is  one  error  of  very  ill  oonaequenoe  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Ohxistian  conmiunity,  which  Taylor  shares  with  the 
Romish  divines,  namely,  the  quoting  o£  opinions,  and  even  of 
rhetorical  flights,  from  the  writings  of  this  and  that  individual, 
with  '  Saint'  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  expressing  the  £uth  of  the 
Church  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries.  Whereas  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  to  convince  s^n  unprejudiced  man 
and  a  sincere  Christian  of  the  impossibility  that  even  the  decrees 
of  the  General  Councils  should  Tepresent  the  Cathohc  faith,  that 
is,  the  belief  ess^itial  to,  or  necessarily  consequent  on,  the  £uth 
in  Christ  common  to  all  the  elect. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PILGRDTS  PROGRESS. 

I  KNOW  of  no  book,  the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  compari- 
son, which  I,  according  to  my  judgment  and  experience,  could  so 
safely  recommend  as  teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  saving 
truth  according  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  It  is,  in  my  conviction,  incomparably  the  best 
Summa  Tfiedogiee  Evangdicce  ever  produced  by  a  writer  not 
miraculously  inspired. 

June  14,  1830. 

It  disappointed,  nay  surprised  me,  to  find  Robert  Southey  ex-, 
press  himself  so  coldly  respecting  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  can  find  nothing  homely  in  it  but  a  few 
phrases  and  single  words.  The  conversation  between  FaithfuJ 
and  Talkative*  is  a  model  of  imafiTected  dignity  and  rhythmics 
flow. 

SOUTHEY's   life   OB'  BUNTAN. 

p.  xiv. 

"  "We  intended  not,"  Bays  Baxter,  "  to  dig  down  the  banks,  or  pull  np  the 
hedge,  and  lay  all  waste  and  common,  when  we  desired  the  Prelates'  tyranny 

*  P.  98,  <feaof  the  editim  by  Hurray  and  Mk^,  18S0.*--JSi 
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might  oease."  No ;  for  the  intention  had  been  under  the  pretext  of  ahaiing 
one  tyranny  to  establish  a  far  severer  and  more  galling  in  its  stead :  in  doing 
this  the  banks  had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  hedge  destroyed ;  and  while 
the  bestial  herd  who  broke  in  rejoiced  in  the  havoo,  Baxter,  and  other  such 
erring  though  good  men,  stood  marvelling  at  the  mischief  which  never 
oould  have  been  effected,  if  they  had  not  mainly  assisted  in  it. 

But  the  question  is,  would"  these  *  erring  good*  men  have  been 
either  willing  or  able  to  assist  in  this  work,  if  the  more  erring 
Lauds  and  Sheldons  had  not  run  riot  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
And  as  for  the  *  bestial  herd,* — compare  the  whole  body  of  Par- 
liamentarians, all  the  fanatical  sects  included,  with  the  royal  and 
prelatical  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  These  were,  indeed,  a 
bestial  herd.  See  Baxter's  unwilling  and  Burnet's  honest  descrip- 
tion  of  the  moral  discipline  throughout  the  realm  under  Cromwell. 

lb.  p.  XV. 

They  passed  with  equal  facility  from  strict  Puritanism  to  the  utmost 
license  of  practical  and  theoretical  impiety,  as  Antinomians  or  as  Atheists, 
and  from  extreme  profligacy  to  extreme  superstition  in  any  of  its  forms. 

*  They  !*  How  many  ?  and  of  these  how  many  that  would  not 
have  been  in  Bedlam,  or  fit  for  it,  under  some  other  form  ?  A 
madman  falls  into  love  or  religion,  and  then,  forsooth  !  it  is  love 
or  religion  that  drove  him  mad. 

lb!  p.  XII. 

In  an  evil  hour  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  sophisticated  with  qnes^ 
tioip  which  should  have  been  left  in  the  Schools  for  those  who  are  unwise 
enough  to  employ  themselves  in  excogitations  of  useless  subtlety. 

But  what,  at  any  rate,  had  Bunyan  to  do  with  the  Schools  ? 
His  perplexities  clearly  rose  out  of  the  operations  of  his  own  ac- 
tive but  unarmed  mind  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  Jf  any  thing 
is  to  be  arraigned,  it  must  be  the  Bible  in  English,  the  reading 
of  which  is  imposed  (and,  in  my  judgment,  well  and  wisely  im- 
posed) as  a  duty  on  all  who  can  read.  Though  Protestants,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  occasional  and  partial  evils  of  promiscu- 
ous Bible  reading ;  but  we  see  them  vanish  when  we  place  them 
beside  the  good. 

lb.  p.  xxiv. 

Palse  notions  of  that  corruption  of  our  nature  which  it  is  aloKMt  aa  peri- 
lous to  exaggerate  as  to  dissemble. 

I  iKrould  have  said  "  which  it  is  almost  as  perilous  to  misondar* 
stand  M  ta  deny.** 
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lb.  p.  xli.  kc. 

Bat  the  wiekedneBs  of  the  tinker  has  been  greatfy  byereharged ;  and  it  is 
taking  the  language  of  self-accusation  too  literallj,  to  pronounce  of  John 
Bunyan  that  he  was  at  anj  time  depraved.  The  worst  of  what  he  was  in 
his  worst  days  is  to  be  expressed  in  a  single  word  *  *  *  he  had  been 
a  blackguard,  Ac, 

All  this  narrative,  with  the  reflections  on  the  facts,  is  admira* 
ble  and  worthy  of  Robert  Southey  :  full  of  good  sense  and  kind 
feeling — ^the  wisdom  of  love. 

lb.  p.  Ixi. 

But  the  Sectaries  had  kept  their  countrymen  from  it  (the  Oommoa 
Prayer-Book),  while  they  had  the  power,  and  Bunyan  himself  in  his  sphere 
labored  to  dissuade  them  from  it 

Surely  the  fault  lay  in  the  want,  or  in  the  feeble  and  incon- 
sistent manner,  of  determining  and  supporting  the  proper  powers 
of  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  Prelates  and  leading  divines  of  the 
Church  were  not  only  at  variance  with  each  other,  but  each  with 
himself  One  party,  the  more  faithful  and  less  modified  disciples 
of  the  first  Reformers,  were  afraid  of  bringing  any  thing  into  even 
a  semblance  of  a  co-ordination  with  the  Scriptures ;  and,  with 
the  terriculum  of  Popery  ever  before  their  eyes,  timidly  and 
sparingly  allowed  to  the  Church  any  even  subordinate  power  be- 
yond that  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  ;  that  is,  of  finding  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  implicitly  contained  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  inspired  writers.  But  as  they  did  not  assimie  infallibility 
in  their  interpretations,  it  amounted  to  nothing  for  the  consciences 
of  such  men  as  Bunyan  and  a  thousand  others.  The  opposite 
party.  Laud,  Taylor,  and  the  rest,  with  a  sufficient  dislike  of  the 
Pope  (that  is,  at  Rome)  and  of  the  grosser  theological  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  Church,  yet  in  their  hearts  as  much  averse  to  the 
sentiments  and  proceedings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  John  Ejiox,  Zuin- 
glius,  and  their  fellows,  and  proudly  conscious  of  their  superior 
learning,  sought  to  maintain  their  ordinances  by  appeals  to  the 
Fathers,  to  the  recorded  traditions  and  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  and  contended  for 
so  much  that  virtually  the  Scriptures  were  subordinated  to  the 
Church,  which  yet  they  did  not  dare  distinctly  to  say  out.  The 
result  was  that  the  Anti-Prelatists  answered  them  in  the  gross 
by  setting  at  naught  their  foundation,  that  is,  the  worth,  author- 
ity, and  value  of  the  Fathers.     So  much  for  their  vaiiaaoe  with 
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each  other.  But  each  Tindicator  of  our  estahlished  liturgy  and 
Discipline  was  divided  in  himself :  he  minced  this  out  of  fear  of 
being  charged  with  Popery,  and  that  he  dared  not  affirm  for  fear 
of  being  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the  King  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  The  distinction  between  the  Church  of  which  the  King 
is  the  rightful  head,  and  the  Church  which  hath  no  head  but 
Christ,  never  occurred  either  to  them  or  to  their  antagonists,  and 
as  little  did  they  succeed  in  appropriating  to  Scripture  what  be- 
longed to  Scripture,  and  to  the  Church  what  belonged  to  the 
Church.  All  things  in  which  the  temporal  is  concerned  may  be 
reduced  to  a  pentad,  namely,  prothesis,  thesis,  antithesis,  meso- 
thesis.  and  synthesis.     So  here — 

ProtheoB. 

The  Word  =»  CfaristL 

Them.  Meeothedfl.  Antithesis. 

The  Scripture.  The  Spirit.    .  The  Church. 

Syntheeis. 

The  Preacher.* 

lb.  p.  bdii. 

"  But  there  are  two  ways  of  obeying,'*  he  observed ;  "  the  one  to  do  that 
which  I  in  my  conscience  do  belieye  that  I  am  bound  to  do,  actively ;  and 
where  I  can  not  obey  actively,  there  I  am  willing  to  lie  down,  and  to  sufier 
what  they  shall  do  unto  me." 

Genuine  Christianity  worthy  of  John  and  Paul ! 

lb.  p.lxv. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  warping  pow^r  that  could  have  acted 
for  so  very  long  a  period ;  but  from  sixteen  to  now,  sixty  yean 
of  age,  I  have  retained  the  very  same  convictions  respecting  the 
Stuarts  and  their  adherents.  Even  to  Lord  Clarendon  I  never 
could  quite  reconcile  myself 

How  often  the  pen  becomes  the  tongue  of  a  systematic  dream, 
— a  Bonmiloquist !  The  sunshine,  that  is,  the  comparative  power, 
the  distinct  contra-distinguishing  judgment  of  realities  as  other 
than  mere  thoughts,  is  stispended.  During  this  state  of  continu- 
ous, not  single-mindedness,  but  one-side-mindedness,  writing  is 
manual  somnambulism ;  the  somnial  magic  superinduced  on> 
without  suspending,  the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

lb.  p.  Ixxix. 

*'  They  that  will  have  heaven,  they  must  run  for  it,  because  the  devil,  the 

*  See  ofiiff.— J5U: 
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law,  sin,  dMUii,  and  ImU,  foUow  tfaeiiL  lliere  k  nerer  •  poor  aoiii  that  is 
going  to  l^ea^en,  Iwt  the  deril,  ttie  IftV,  ftin,  death,  and  hell  make  after  thst 
■ouL  The  devil,  your  adoertarg,  a»  a  roaring  lum,  goeih  about  seeking  vkom 
he  may  devow.  And  I  will  aasure  you  the  devil  is  nimble ;  he  can  rim 
apace.;  he  is  light  of  foot;  he  hath  orertaken  many;  he  hath  tamed  np 
their  heels,  and  hath  given  them  an  everlaatiAg  faD.  Also  the  lawt  that 
oan  shoot  a  great  way :  have  a  eare  thoa  keep  oat  oC  the  reaoh  of  tliaaa 
great  gona  the  Ten  Oommandmenta  1    Hell  also  hath  a  wide  mtfuth,"  Aql 

It  in  the  fkflhioa  of  the  day  to  call  eirety  man,  who  in  his  wri- 
tings or  discourses  gives  a  prominence  to  the  doetxiiies  on  which, 
beyond  all  others,  the  first  RefonneiS  sepaiated  from  the  Romish 
communion,  a  Calvinist.  Banyan  may  have  been  one,  but  I  have 
met  with  nothing  in  his  writings  (except  his  Anti-pedobaptism, 
to  which  too  he  assigns  no  saving  importance)  that  is  not  much 
more  characteristically  Lutheran ;  for  instance,  this  passage  is  the 
very  echo  of  the  chapter  on  the  Law  and  Gospel,  m  Luther's 
Table  Talk. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  I  doubt  not,  instructive,  to  know 
the  distinction  in  Bunyan's  mind  between  the  devil  and  helL 

lb.  p.  xcvii. 

Banyan  oondttdeB  with  somfttJiing  like  a  promise  of  a  third  part  lliere 
appeared  one  after  his  dea£h,  and  it  has  had  the  fortune  to  he  indoded  in 
many  editions  of  the  original  work. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Southey  should  not  have  seen,  or  having 
seen,  have  forgotten  to  notice,  that  this  third  part  is  evidently 
written  by  some  Romish  priest  ox  missionary  in  diaguise. 

LIFE    OF   BUNYAN.* 

The  early  part  of  his  life  was  an  open  oourse  of  wickedness. 

Southey,  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  editi<m  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  has,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart,  reduced 
this  oft-repeated  charge  to  its  proper  value.  Bnnyan  was  never, 
in  our  received  sense  of  the  word,  wicked.  He  was  chaste,  sober, 
honest ;  but  he  was  a  bitter  blackguard ;  that  is,  damned  his  own 
and  his  neighbor's  eyes  on  slight  or  no  occasion,  and  was  fend  of  a 
row.  In  this  our  excellent  Laineate  has  performed  an  important 
service  to  moxidity.  For  the  transmutation  of  actual  lepiobateB 
into  saints  is  doubtless  possible ;  but  like  the  many  recorded  facta 
of  corporeal  alchemy,  it  is  not  supported  by  modem  experiments. 

*  Prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  hj  R.  Edwardsi 
1820w— JRl 
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THE  PILGHIH's  PB06RESS. 

Parti,  p.  11. 

A  I  walked  through  the  ^ildemesa  of  this  world. 

That  in  the  Apocalypse  the  'wilderness  is  the  symbol  of  the 
world,  or  rather  of  the  worldly  life,  Bunyan.  discovered  by  the 
instinct  of  a  similar  genius.  The  whole  Jewish  history,  indeed, 
in  all  its  details  is  so  admirably  adapted  to,  and  suggestive  of, 
symbolical  use,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  applica- 
tion, the  interior  and  permanent  sense,  was  in  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  though  it  might  not  have  been  pres- 
ent, as  an  object  of  distinct  consciousnesB,  to  the  inspired  writers. 

lb. 

'      — ^where  was  a  den. 

The  jaiL  Bir.  Banyan  wrote  this  precious  hook  in  Bedfwd  jail,  where  he 
wMi  oonfined  on' account  of  his  religion.  The  fc^owing  aneodote  is  related 
of  him.  A  Quaker  came  to  the  jail,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Friend 
Bunyan,'  the  Iiord  sent  me  to  seek  for  thee,  and  I  have  been  through  several 
coTintiee  in  search  of  thee,  and  now  I  am  glad  I  have  found  thee."  To  which 
Mr.  Bunyan  replied,  *'  Friend,  thou  dost  not  speak  the  truth  in  saying  the 
Lot* d  sent  thee  to  seek  me  *,  for  the  Lord  well  knows  that  1  have  been  in  this 
jail  for  some  years ;  and  if  he  had  sent  thee,  he  would  have  sent  thee  here 
directly."— iV^ottf  in  Sdwardt, 

This  is  a  valuable  anecdote,  for  it  proves,  what  might  have 
been  concluded  d  priori^  that  Banyan  was  a  man  of  too  much 
genius  to  be  a  fanatic.  No  two  qualities  are  more  contrary  than 
genius  and  fanaticism.  Enthusiasm,  indeed,  6  dsbg  iv  ^^cy,  is 
almost  a  synonyme  of  genius ;  the  moral  life  in  the  intellectual 
light,  the  will  in  the  reasod ;  and  without  it,  says  Seneca,  nothing 
truly  great  was  ever  achieved  by  man. 

lb.  p.  12. 

And  not  being  able  longer  to  contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lamentable 
cry,  saying,  "  What  shall  I  do  T 

Reader,  was  this  ever  your  ease  t  Did  yoa  ever  see  your  sins,  and  feel 
the  burden  of  th«m,  so  as  to  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  your  soul.  What' 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?  If  not,  yon  will  look  on  this  precious  book  as  a 
romance  or  history,  which  no  way  concerns  yoa ;  you  can  no  more  understand 
the  meaning  of  it  than  if  it  were  wrote  in  an  unknown  tongue,  for  you  are 
yet  carnal,  dead  in  your  sins,  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  wicked  one  in  false 
security.  But  this  book  is  spiritual ;  ii  can  only  be  understood  by  spiritually 
quifckened  souls  who  have  experienced  that  salvation  in  the  heart,  which 
b^gina  'With  a  sight*  of  am,  a  sense  of  sin,  a  fear  of  deatraetkm  and  dread 
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of  damnaMon.    Snob  and  audi  only  commenoe  Pilgrims  from  the  CStj  of 
Destruction  to  the  heavenly  Idngdom. — Note  in  Bdwardi. 

Most  true.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  this 
and  that  particular  deed  to  be  sinful,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  reason  or  the  commandment  of  God  in  Scripture,  and  another 
thing  to  feel  sin  within  us  independent  of  particular  actions,  ex- 
cept as  the  common  ground  of  them.  And  it  is  this  latter  without 
which  no  man  can  become  a  Christian. 

lb.  p.  39. 

Now  whereas  thou  sawest  that  as  soon  as  the  first  began  to  sweep,  the 
dust  did  so  fly  about  that  the  room  by  him  oould  not  be  cleansed,  but  that 
thou  wast  almost  choked  therewith;  this  is  to  show  thee,  that  the  Law,  in- 
stead of  cleansing  the  heart  (by  its  working)  from  sin,  doth  revive,  put 
strength  into,  and  increase  it  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  doth  discover  and  forlud 
it ;  for  it  doth  not  give  power  to  subdue. 

See  Luther's  Table  Talk.  The  chapters  in  that  work  named 
"  Law  and  Gospel,"  contain  the  very  marrow  of  divinity.  Still, 
however,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  subject ;  namely, 
to  show  how  the  discovery  of  sin  by  the  Law  tends  to  strengthen 
tbe  sin ;  and  why  it  must  necessarily  have  this  efiect,  the  mode 
of  its  action  on  the  appetites  and  impetites  through  the  imagina- 
tion and  understanding ;  and  to  exemplify  all  this  in  our  actual 
experience. 

lb.  p.  40. 

Then  I  saw  that  one  came  to  Passion,  a&d  brought  hun  a  bag  of  treascrre^ 
and  poured  it  down  at  his  feet ;  the  which  he  took  up,  and  rejoiced  therein, 
and  withal  laughed  Patience  to  scorn ;  but  I  beheld  but  &  while»  and  he  had 
lavished  all  away,  and  had  nothing  left  him  but  rags. 

One  of  the  not  paany  instances  of  faulty  allegory  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  ;  that  is,  it  is  no  allegory.  The  beholding  "  but 
awhile,"  and  the  change  into  "  nothing  but  rags,"  is  not  legiti- 
mately imaginable.  A  longer  time  and  more  interlinks  are  requi- 
site. It  is  a  hybrid  compost  of  usual  images  and  generalized 
words,  like  the  Nile-bom  nondescript,  with  a  head  or  tail  of  or- 
ganized flesh,  and  a  lump  of  semi-mud  for  the  body.  Yet,  per- 
haps, these  very  defects  are  practically  excellencies  in  relation  to 
the  intended  readers  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

lb.  p.  43. 

The  Interpreter  answered,  "  This  is  Christ,  who  continually,  with  the  oil 
of  his  grace,  maintains  the  work  already  begun  in  the  heart ;  by  the  meana 
of  which,  notwithstanding  what  the  Devil  can  do,  the  aoula  of  liis  people 
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proY6  graoious  stilL  And  in  thftt  thou  Bawert  that  the  man  Btood  hehind 
the  wall  to  maintain  the  fire,  this  la  tp  teach  thee,  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
tempted  to  see  how  thiB  work  of  g^ace  is  maintained  in  the  bouL'' 

This  ifl  beautiful :  yet  I  can  not  but  think  it  would  have  been 
Btill  more  appropriate,  if  the  water-pourer  had  been  a  Mr.  Legal- 
ity, a  prudentiaUst  ofiering  his  calculation  of  consequences  as  the 
moral  antidote  to  guilt  and  crime ;  and  if  the  oil-instillator,  out 
of  sight  and  lirom  within,  had  represented  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man,  that  is,  the  spiritual  will  corrupted  by  taking  up  a  nature 
into  itself. 

lb. 

What,  then,  has  the  sinner  "vribo  ia  the  subject  of  grace  no  hand  in  keep- 
ing up  the  work  of  grace  ii^  the  heart  f  No\  It  is  plain  Mr.  Bunyan  was 
not  an  Arminiao. — Nate  in  JSckoarda, 

If  by  metaphysics  we  mean  those  truths  of  the  pure  reason 
which  always  transcend,  and  not  seldom  appear  to  contradict, 
the  understanding,  or  (in  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle)  spir- 
itual verities  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned — and  this  is 
the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  metaphysics,  tfeidi  Td  q>vatxdi 
— ^then  I  affirm,  that  this  very  controversy  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  the  Calvinists,  in  which  both  are  partially  right  in  what 
they  affirm,  and  both  wholly  wrong  in  what  they  deny,  is  a 
proof  that  without  metaphysics  there  can  be  no  light  of  faith. 

IK  p.  45. 

X  left  off  to  watch  and  be  sober ;  I  laid  the  reins  upon  the  nedc  of  my 
lusts. 

This  single  paragraph  proves,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  in 
the  preceding  note  in  Edwards,  that  in  Bunyan*s  judgment  there 
must  be  at  least  a  negative  co-operation  of  the  will  of  man  with 
the  divine  grace,,  an  energy  of  non-resistance  to  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  error  of  the  Calvinists  is,  that  they 
divide  the  regenerate  will  in  man  from  the  will  of  God,  instead 
of  including  it. 

lb.  p.  49. 

So  I  saw  in  mj  dream,  that  just  as  Christian  eame  up  with  the  Cross,  his 
burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his  back,  and  began 
to  tumble ;  and  so  continued  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre, where  it  fell  in,  and  X  saw  it  no  more. 

We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  ui 
an  understanding  (or  discernment  of  reason)  that  we  may  know 
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him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  trtze,  even  ih  hu 
son  JesiLS  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life. 
Little  children,  keep' yourselves  from  idols.  1  John,  v.  20,  21. 
Alas !  how  many  Protestants  make  a  mental  idol  of  the  Gross, 
scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  true  faith  in  the  Son  of  Grod  than 
the  wooden  crosses  and  crucifixes  of  the  Romanists  ! — and  this, 
because  they  have  not  been  taught  that  Jesus  was  both  the 
Christ  and  the  great  sjrmbol  of  Christ.  .  Strange,  that  we  can  ex- 
plain spiritually,  what  to  take  up  the  erofiis  of  Christ,  to  be  cruci- 
fied with  Christ,  means ; — ^yet  never  ask  what  the  Crucifixion 
itself  signifies,  but  rest  satisfied  in  the  historic  image.  That  one 
declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  by  wilful  sin  we  crucify  the  Son 
of  Qod  afresht  might  have  roused  us  to  nobler  thoughts, 
lb.  p.  52. 

.  And  besides,  say  tbey,  if  we  get  into  the  way,  what  matters  which  way 
we  get  in  t  If  we  are  in,  we  are  in.  Thon  art  but  in  the  tray,  who,  as  we 
perceive,  came  in  at  the  gate :  and  we  are  ailso  in  the  way,  that  came  tum- 
bling over  the  wall :  wherein  now  is  thy  condition  better  than  ourat 

The  allegory  is  clearly  defective  inasmuch  as  *  the  way*  repre- 
sents two  diverse  meanings  ; — 1.  the  outward  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  2.  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  But  it  would  be 
very  difl[icult  to  mend  it.     1830. 

In  this  instance  (and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  the  work,) 
the  allegory  degenerates  into  a  sort  of  pun,  that  is,  in  the  two 
senses  of  the  word  *  way,'  and  thus  supplies  Formal  and  Hypocrite 
with  an  argument  which  Christian  can  not  fairly  answer,  or 
rather  one  to  which  Bunyan  oould  not  make  his  Christian  return 
the  proper  answer  without  contradicting  the  allegorio  image. 
For  the  obvious  and  only  proper  answer  is :  No  !  you  are  not  in 
the  same  *  way*  with  me,  though  you  are  walking  (m  the  same 
'  road.'  But  it  has  a  worse  defect,  namely,  that  it  leaves  the 
reader  uncertain  as  to  what  the  writer  precisely  meant,  or  wished 
to  be  understood,  by  the  allegory.  Did  Bunyan  refer  to  the 
Cluakers  as  rejecting  the  outward  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  only  unspiritual  passage  in 
the  whole  beautiful  allegory,  the  only  trait  of  sectarian  narrow- 
mindedness,  and,  in  Bunyan's  own  language,  of  legality.  Bat  I 
do  not  think  that  this  was  Banyan's  intention.  I  rather  suppose 
that  he  refers  to  the  Arminians  and  other  Pelagians,  who  rely  on 
the  coincidence  of  their  actions  with  the  Gospel  precepts  for  their 
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salyation,  whatever  the  ground  or  root  of  their  conduct  may  be  ; 
-who  pl&ce,  in  short,  the  saving  virtue  in  the  stream,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  source.  But  it  is  the  faith  acting  in  our 
poor  imperfect  deeds  that  alone  saves  us  ;  and  even  this  faith  is 
not  ours,^  btit  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  in  us.  I  am  crucified 
vdih  Christ;  nevertheless  Hive;  yet  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth 
inme;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
Gal.  ii.  20.  Illustrate  this  by  a  simile.  Laboring  under  chronic 
bronchitis,  I  am  told  to  inhale  chlorine  as  a  specific  remedy ;  but 
I  can  do  this  only  by  dissolving  a  saturated  solution  of  the  gas 
in  warm  waler,  and  then  breathing  the  vapor.  Now  what  the 
aqueous  vapor  or  steam  is  to  the  chlaniLe,  that  our  deeds,  our  out- 
ward life,  piog,  is  to  faith. 

lb.  p.  55. 

And  tb«  oUmt  took  dir«etly  up  the  way  to  Besfcrnotioi^  which  led  him 
into  a  wide  fteld,  foil  of  diu*k  mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and 
roee  no  more. 

1^  requires  a  oommeat.  A  wide  field  full  of  mountains  and 
of  dark  mountains,  whese  Hypocrite  stumbled  and  fell  I  The 
imagies  here  are  unusually  obscure. 

lb.  p,  70. 

lliey  shewed  him  lloses'  rod^  the  htnmMr  sod  nail  with  whieh  Jad 
slawdisenL 

I  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  instance  more  strik* 
ingly  the  po^ver  of  a  predominant  idea  (that  true  mental  kaleido- 
scope with  richly  colored  glass)  on  every  object  brought  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  through  its  medium,  than  this  oonjunetioii 
of  Moses'  rod  with  the  hammer  of  the  treacherous  assassin  Jael, 
and  similar  encomiastic  references  to  the  same  detestable  murder, 
by  Banyan,  and  men  like  Bunyan,  good,  pious,  pur^y*afleetioned 
disciples  of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus  ;  yet  the  erroneous  precoa*^ 
ception  that  whatever  is  uttered  by  a  Scripture  personage  is,  in 
fact,  uttered  by  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  makes  Deborahs  of 
them  all.  But  what  besides  ought  we  to  infer  from  this  and 
similar  &ct8  ?  Surely,  that  the  &ith  in  the  heart  overpowexs  and 
renders  innocent  the  errors  of  the  imderstanding  and  thedelusiona 
of  the  imagination,  and  that  sincerely  pious  men  purchase,  by 
inconsistency,  exemption  from  the  practical  consequences  of  pwr- 
ticular  errors. 
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lb.  p.  76. 

All  this  is  true,  and  much  more  which  thou  hast  left  out,  dsc 
This  is  the  best  way ;  to  own  Satan's  charges,  if  they  be  true :  yea  to  ex- 
aggerate them  also,  to  exalt  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  Christ  above  all,  in 
pardoning  all  of  them  freely. — Note  in  Edwarda, 

That  is,  to  say  what  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true  I  WUl  ye 
speak  vnckedty  for  God,  and  talk  deceit/idly  for  him  ?  said 
righteous  Job. 

lb.  p:  83. 

One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip :  I  took  notice  that  now  poor  Christian 
was  so  confounded,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  Toice ;  and  thus  I  perceiv- 
ed it :  just  when  he  was  come  orer  against  the  mouth  of  the  buming  pit, 
one  of  the  wicked  ones  got  behind  him,  and  stepped  tip  softly  to  him,  and 
whisperingly  suggested  many  grieyous  blasphemies  to  him,  which  heverily 
thought  had  proceeded  from  his  own  mind. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  letter  of  Arohbishop  Ldghton's  to  a 
lady  under  a  similar  distemperature  of  the  imagination.*  In 
fact,  it  can  scarcely  not  happen  under  tuaj-  weakness  and  conse- 
quent irritability  of  the  nerves  to  persons  continue  Uy  pooupied 
with  spiritual  self-examination.  No  part  of  the  pastoral  duties 
requires  more  discretion,  a  greater  practical  psycholog^al  science. 
In  this,  as  in  what  not  ?  Luther  is  the  great  model ;  ever  re- 
minding the  individual  that  not  he,  but  Ohnst,  is  to  redeem  him ; 
and  that  the  way  to  be  redeemed  is  to  think  with  will,  mind,  and 
affections  on  Christ,  and  not  on  himself.  I  am  a  sin-}  aden  being, 
and  Christ  has  promised  to  loose  the  whole  burden  if  I  but  en- 
tirely trust  in  him.  To  torment  myself  with  the  detail  <^  the 
noisome  contents  of  the  fardel  will  but  make  it  stick  the  closer  first 
to  my  imagination  and  then  to  my  unwilling  will. 

lb. 

For  that  he  perceiyed  God  was  with  them,  though  In  that  <krk  and  dis 
malatate  \  and  why  not,  tliought  he,  witii  me,  though  by  reason  of  ther  im 
pediment  that  attends  this  place,  I  can  not  perceive  itt  Bttt  it  may  bf 
asked.  Why  doth  the  ix>rd  sufier  his  children  to  walk  in  such  darknecsl 
It  IB  for  his  glory :  it  tries  their  £uth  in  him,  and  excites  praj  w  to  him 
but  his  love  abates  not  in  the  least  towards  them,  since  he  lovingly  inquire* 
after  them,  Who  it  theM  among  you  thatfeareth  the  Lord  and  wtfAvik  in 
darknese,  and  hath  no  light  f  Then  he  gives  most  precious  advice  to  th«ai 
Let  him  truet  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  kimeelf  upon  hie  God.  * 


*  The  second  of  two  '  Letters  written  to  persons  under  trouble  ot  muid 
-^Ed. 
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Tea !  even  in  the  sincerest  believers,  being  men  of  reflecting 
and  inquiring  minds,  tbere  will  sometimes  come  a  wintry  season, 
wben  the  vital  sap  of  faith  retires  to  the  root,  that  is,  to  atheism 
of  the  will.     BtU  though  he  slay  me,  yet  vnU  I  ding  to  him. 

lb.  p.  85.  f 

And  as  for  the  other  (Pope),  though  he  he  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reaaoa  of 
age,  and  also  of  the^many  shrewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his  younger 
days,  grown  so  erazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more 
than  sit  in  his  eave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting 
faia  nails  because  he  can  not  come  at  them. 

0  that  Blanco  White  would  write  in  Spanish  the  progress  of 
a  pilgrim  irom  the  Pope's  cave  to  the  Evangelist^s  wioket-gate 
and  the  Interpreter's  house  !     1830. 

lb.  p.  104. 

And  let  us  assure  ourselves  that,  at  the  day  of  doom,  men  shall  be  judged 
acoordxng  to  their  fruit  It  wUl  not  be  said  then,  '  Did  you  believe  V  but 
'  Were  you  doers  or  talkers  only  f  and  accordingly  shall  be  judged. 

AH  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  could  not  have  better  stated 
the  Gospel  medium  between  Pelagianism  and  Antinomian-Solifi- 
dianism,  more  properly  named  Sterilifidianism.  It  is,  indeed, 
&ith  alone  that  saves  us  ;  but  it  is  such  a  faith  as  can  not  be 
alone.  Purity  and  beneficence  are  the  epidermis,  faith  and  love 
the  cutis  vera  of  Christianity.  Morality  is  the  outward  cloth, 
faith  the  lining  ;  both  together  form  the  wedding-garment  given 
to  the  true  believer  in  Christ,  even  his  own  garment  of  right- 
eousness, which,  like  the  loaves  and  fishes,  he  mysteriously  multi- 
plies. The  images  of  the  sun  in  the  earthly  dew-drops  are  un- 
substantial phantoms  ;  but  God's  thoughts  are  things  :  the  im- 
ages of  God,  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  in  the  spiritual  dew- 
drops  are  substances,  imperishable  substances. 

lb.  p.  154. 

Fine-spun  speculations  and  curious  reasonings  lead  men  from  simple  truth 
and  implicit  fidth  into  many  dangerous  and  destructive  errors.  The  Word 
records  many  instances  of  such  for  our  caution.  Be  warned  to  study  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity.— J^Tote  in  Edwardt  on  Dovbting  Oaatle. 

And  pray  what  does  implicit  faith  lead  men  into  ?  Transub- 
stantiation  and  all  the  abominations  of  priest-worship.  And 
where  is  the  Scriptural  authority  for  this  implicit  faith  ?  As- 
suredly not  in  St.  John,  who  tells  us  that  Christ's  life  is  and 
manifests  itself  in  us  as  the  light  of  man ;  that  he  came  to  bring 
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light  as  well  as  immortality.  Assuredly  not  in  St.  Paul,  who 
declares  all  faith  imperfect  and  perilous  without  insight  and  ua- 
derstanding ;  who  prays  for  us  that  we  may  comprehend  the 
deep  things  even  of  God  himself.  For  the  Spirit  discerned,  and 
the  Spirit  by  which  we  discern,  are  both  God ;  the  Spirit  of 
truth  through  and  in  Christ  from  the  Father. 

Mournful  are  the  errors  into  which  the  zealous  but  unlearned 
preachers  among  the  dissenting  Calvinists  have  fallen  respecting 
absolute  election,  aod  diBcriminative,  yet  reaaooless,  grace  ;•. — 
fearful  this  divorcement  of  the  Holy  Will,  the  one  only  Absolute 
Good,  that,  eternally  affirming  itsek  as  the  I  AM,  eternaUy  gen- 
erateth  the  Word,  the  Absolute  Being,  the  Supreme  Eeason,  the 
Being  of  all  Truth,  the  Truth  of  all  Being  :-^fearful  the  divorce- 
ment from  the  reason  ;  fearful  the  doctrine  which  maketh  Grod  a 
power  of  darkness,  instead  of  the  God  of  light,  the  Father  of 
the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ! 
This  we  know  and  this  we  are  taught  by  the  holy  Apostle  Paul ; 
that  without  will  there  i^  no  ground  or  base  of  sin  ;  that  with- 
out the  law  this  ground  or  base  can  not  become  sin  (hence  we  do 
not  impute  sin  to  the  wolf  ox  the  tiger,  as  being  without  or  below 
the  law)  ;  but  that  with  the  law  cometh  light  into  the  will ;  and 
by  this  light  the  will  becometh  a  free,  and  therefore  a  responsible 
will.  Yea  I  the  law  is  itself  light,  and  the  divine  light  becomes 
law  by  its  relation  and  oppositipn  to  the  darkness  ;  the  will  of 
God  revealed  in  its  opposition  to  the  dark  and  alien  will  of  the 
fallen  Spirit.  This  freedom,  then,  is  the  free  gift  of  God  ;  but 
does  it  therefore  cease  to  be  freedom  ?  All  the  sophistry  of  the 
Predestinarians  rests  on  the  false  notion  of  eternity  as  a  sort  of 
time  antecedent  to  time.  It  is  timeless,  present -with  and  in  all 
times.  There  is  an^  excellent  discourse  of  the  great  Hooker's 
affixed  with  two  or  three  others  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  on 
the  final  perseverance  of  Saints  ;*  but  yet  I  am  very  desirous  to 
meet  with  some  judicious  experimental  treatise,  in  which  the 
doctrine,  with  the  Scriptures  on  which  it  is  grounded,  is  set  forth, 
more  at  large ;  as  likewise  the  rules  by  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  support  and  comfort,  without  danger  of 
causing  presumption,  and  without  diminishing  the  dread  of  sin. 
Above  all|  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  subject  treated  with  as  little 

«  Sermon  of  the  oertainty  aod  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  eleot.  Vol  m, 
p.  68$,  Eeale's  edit— .Si 
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tefexence  as  possible  to  the  divine  predestination  and  foresight ; 
the  argi:£ment  firom  the  latter  being  a  mere  identical  proposition 
followed  by  an  assertion  of  God's  prescience.  Those  who  will 
persevere,  will  persevere,  and  God  foresees ;  and  as  to  the  proof 
from  predestination,  that  is,  that  he  who  predestines  the  end  ne- 
cessarily piedestinea  the  adequate  means,  I  can  more  readily  im- 
agine logical  consequences  adverse  to  the  sense  of  responsihility 
than  Christian  consequences,  such  as  an  individual  may  apply 
for  his  own  edification.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  doctrine 
does  not  need  these  supports,  according,  I  mean,  to  the  ordinary 
notion  of  predestination.  The  predestinative  force  of  a  free 
agent's  own  will  in  certain  absolute  acts,  determinations,  or  elec- 
tions, and  in  respect  of  which  acts  it  is  one  either  with  the  di- 
vine or  the  devilish  will ;  and  if  the  former,  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  God's  goodness,  faithfulness,  and  spiritual  presence  ; 
these  supply  grounds  of  argument  of  a  very  different  character, 
especially  where  the  mind  has  been  prepared  by  an  insight  into 
the  error  and  hollowness  of  the  antithesis  between  liberty  and 
necessity, 
lb.  p.  178. 

But  how  contrary  to  this  is  the  walk  and  o<»iduot  of  aome  who  profess 
to  be  pilgrims,  and  yet  can  wilfully  and  deliberately  go  upon  the  Devirs 
ground,  and  indulge  themselves  iu  carnal  pleasures  and  sinful  diversiona. 
NoU  in  Bdwards  on  the  Enchanted  Ground. 

But  what  pleasures  are  carnal, — what  are  sinful  diversions, — 
so  I  mean  as  that  I  may  be  able  to  determine  what  are  not  ? 
Show  us  the  criterion,  the  general  principle  ;  at  least  explain 
whether  each  individual  case  is  to  be  decided  for  the  individual 
by  his  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  pleasure  or  the  diver- 
sion, in  dulling  or  distracting  his  religious  feelings  ;  or  can  a  hst, 
a  complete  list,  of  all  such  pleasures  be  made  beforehand  ? 

PART  m. 

In  initio. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  this  third  part,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  thus  conjoined  with  Bunyan's^  work,  was  written  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  for  the  very  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
doctrine  of  faith  so  strongly  enibrced  in  the  genuine  Progress. 

lb.  p.  443,  in  Edwards. 

Against  all  which  evils  fastlDg  is  the  proper  remedy. 

VOL.  v.  M 
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It  would  have  been  well  if  the  writer  had  explained  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  the  fasting  here  bo  strongly  recommended  ; 
during  what  period  of  time  abstinence  from  food  is  to  Continue, 
and  BO  on.  The  effects,  I  imagine,  must  in  good  measure  de- 
pend on  the  health  of  the  individual.  In  some  constitutions, 
fasting  so  disorders  the  stomach  as  to  produce  the  very  contrary 
of  good  ; — confusion  of  mind,  loose  imaginations  against  the  man's 
own  willi  and  the  like. 

In  fine. 

One  of  the  most  influential  arguments,  one  of  those  l^e  force 
of  which  I  feel  even  more  than  I  see,  for  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  especial  weight  in  the  writings  of  John  and 
Paul,  is  the  unspeakable  difference  between  them  and  all  other 
the  earliest  extant  writings  of  the  Christian  Church,  even  those 
of  the  same  age  (as,  for  example,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas)  or 
of  the  next  following, — a  difierence  that  transcends  all  degree, 
and  is  truly  a  difference  in  kind.  Nay,  the  catalogue  of  the 
works  written  by  the  Reformers  and  in  the  two  centuries  alber  the 
Heformation,  contain  many,  many  volumes  far  superior  in  Chris- 
tian light  and  unction  to  the  best  of  the  Fathers.  How  poor  and 
unevangelic  is  Hennas  in  comparison  with  our  Pilgrim's  Progress ! 


NOTES  ON  SELECT  DISOOURSES  BY  JOHN  SMITa* 

It  would  make  a  delightful  and  instructive  essay,  to  draw  up 
a  critical  and  (where  possible)  biographical  account  of  the.Lati- 
tudinarian  party  at  Cambridge,  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  to  the  latter  half  of  Charles  II.  The  greater  number 
were  Platonists,  so  called  at  least,  and  Buch  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be,  but  more  truly  Plotinists.  Thus  Cud  worth,  Dr. 
Jackson  (chaplain  of  Charles  I.,  and  vicar  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne),  Henry  More,  this  John  Smith,  and  some  others.  Taylor* 
was  a  Gassendist,  or  inter  Epicureos  evangdizofUes,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  exception.  They  were  all  alike  ad- 
mirers of  Grotius,  which  in  Jeremy  Taylor  was  consistent  with 
the  tone  of  his  philosophy.  The  whole  party,  however,  and  a 
more  amiable  never  existed,  were  scared  and  disgusted  into  this 
*  Of  Qumq'Ii  OoUege,  Ounbridge,  1660. 
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Dy  the  catachrestic  language  and  skeleton  half-truths  of  the  sys- 
tematio  divines  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  one  hand,  and  hy 
the  sicidy  bioodings  of  the  Pietists  and  Solomon  VSong  preachers 
on  the  other.  What  they  all  wanted  was  a  pre-inqoiation  into 
the  mind,  as  part  organ,  part  constituent,  of  all  knowledge,  an 
examination  of  the  scales,  weights,  and  measures  themselves  ab- 
stracted from  the  objects  to  be  weighed  or  measured  by  them; 
in  short,  a  transcendental  sesthetic,  logic,  and  noetic.  Lord  Her- 
bert was  at  the  entrance  of,  nay,  already  some  paces  within,  the 
shafl  and  adit  of  the  mine,  but  he  turned  abruptly  back,  and  the 
honor  of  establishing  a  complete  ngonatdeia  of  philosophy  was  re- 
serred  for  Immanuel  Rant,  a  century  or  more  aflerwards. 

From  the  confounding  of  Plotinism  with  Platonism,  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  fell  into  the  mistake  of  finding  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  many  anticipations  of  the  Christian  Faith,  which  in 
fact  were  but  ita  echoes.  The  inference  is.  as  perilous  as  inevi- 
table, namely,  that  even  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  needed  no 
revelation,  having  been  previously  discovered  and  set  forth  by 
unaided  reason. 


The  argument  from  the  mere  universality  of  the  belief,  appears 
to  me  far  stronger  in  favor  of  a  surviving  soul  and  a  state  after 
death,  than  for  the  existence  of  the*  Supreme  Being.  In  the 
former,  it  is  one  doctrine  in  the  Englishman  and  in  the  Hottcoi- 
tot ;  the  dif^renoes  are  accidents  not  afiecting  the  subject,  other- 
wise than  as  difierent  seals  would  afiect  the  same  wax,  though 
Molly,  the  maid,  used  her  thimble,  and  Lady  Virtiu)sa  an  intaglio 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Far  otherwise  in  the  latter. 
Mumbo  Jurnho,  or  the  cercocheronychous  Nick-Senior,  or  what- 
ever score  or  score  thousand  invisible  huge  men  fear  and  fancy 
engender  in  the  brain  of  ignorance  to  be  hatched  by  the  night- 
mare of  defenceless  and  self-conscious  weakness, — ^these  are  not 
the  same  as,  but  are  toto  genere  diverse  from,  the  una  ^  unica 
substantia  of  Spinosa,  or  the  World-God  of  the  Stoics.  And 
each  of  these  again  is  as  diverse  from  the  living  Lord  God,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Nay,  this  equivoque  on  God  is  as 
mischievous  as  it  is  iUogical :  it  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
Deism. 
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OF    THE   EXISTENCE    AND  NATURE   OF   OOD. 

Besides,  when  we  review  our  own  immortal  souls  and  their  dependeney 
npon  some  Ahnigfaty  mind,  we  know  that  we  neither  did  nor  oould  pro- 
duce ourselves,  and  withal  know  that  fdl  that  power  which  lies  within  the 
compass  of  ourselves  will  serve  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  apply  sev- 
eral pre-existent  things  one  to  another,  from  whence  all  generations  and 
mutations  arise,  which  are  nothing  else  but  the  events  of  different  applica- 
tions and  complications  of  bodies  that  were  existent  before ;  and  therefore 
that  which  produced  that  substantial  life  and  mind  by  which  we  know  our- 
selves, must  be  something  much  more  mighty  than  we  are,  and  can  be  no 
less  indeed  than  omnipotent,  and  must  also  be  the  first  architect  and  6nf^' 
ovpydc  of  all  other  beings,  and  the  perpetual  supporter  of  them. 

A  Ehodian  leap  I  Where  our  knowledge  of  a  cause  is  derived 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  efiect,  which  is  falsely  (I  think)  here 
supposed,  nothing  can  be  logically,  that  is,  apodeictically,  inferred, 
but  the  adequacy  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  mistake, 
oommon  to  Smith,  with  a  hundred  other  writers,  arises  out  of  an 
equivocal  use  of  the  word  *  know.'  In  the  scientific  sense,  as  im- 
plying insight,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
this  place,  we  might  be  more  truly  said  to  know  the  soul  by  God, 
than  to  know  God  by  the  son}. 


So  the  Sibyl  was  noted  by  Heraditus  as  fiaivofiivc^  oTofmri  yeXcum  koI 
dKaKK6niara  ^eyyofievrf,  *  as  one  speaking  ridiculous  and  unseemly  speeches 
with  her  furious  mouth.' 

This  fragment  is  misquoted  and  misunderstood  :  for  yslaat^ 
it  should  be  d/iu^iorrd  unpeifumed,  inornate  lays,  not  redolent  of 
art. — Render  it  thus : 

Not  hers 

To  win  the  sense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
lip'bloBsoms  breathing  perishable  sweets ; 
But  by  the  power  of  the  informing  Word 
Roll  sounding  onward  through  a  thousand  years 
Her  deep  prophetic  bodements. 

•   ST6(i(xxi  ftaivofiivff  is  with  ecstatic  mouth. 


If  the  ascetic  virtues,  or  disciplinary  exercises,  derived  from 
the  schools  of  philosophy  (Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Stoic)  wore 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  most  certain  that 
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they  are  at  present  in  a  far  more  grievous  disproportion  under- 
rated and  neglected.  The  regula  maxima  of  the  ancient  ^axr^oiq 
was  to  conquer  the  body  by  abstracting  the  attention  from  it. 
Our  maxim  is  to  conciliate  the  body  by  attending  to  it,  and 
counteracting  or  precluding  one  set  of  sensations  by  another,  the 
servile  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  remaining  the  same. 
Instead  of  the  due  subservience  of  the  body  to  the  mind  (the 
favorite  language  of  bur  Sidneys  and  Miltons)  we  hear  nothing 
at  present  but  of  health,  good  digestion,  pleasurable  state  of  gen- 
eral feeling,  and  the  like. 


NOTES  ON  LUTHER'S  TABL3E  TAfX* 

I  CAN  NOT  meditate  too  often,  too  deeply,  or  too  devotionally  on 
the  personeity  of  God,  and  his  personality  in  the  Word,  X&f^  to 
fioyoyspslj  and  thence  on  the  individuity  of  the  Responsible 
creature  ; — ^that  it  is  a  perfecticm  which,  not  indeed  in  my  intelr 
lect,  but  yet  in  my  habit  of  feehng,  I  have  ioo  much  confounded 
with  that  coTnplexm  of  visual  images,  cycles  or  customs  of  sen- 
sations, and  fellow-travelling  circumstances  (as  the  ship  to  the 
mariner),  which  make  up  our  empirical  self:  thence  to  bring  my- 
self to  apprehend  livelily  the  exceeding  mercifulness  and  love  of 
the  act  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  descending  to  seek  afler  the  prodi- 
gal children,  and  to  house  with  them  in  the  sty.  Likewise  by  the 
relation  of  my  own  understanding  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  (the 
most  important  of  all  the  truths  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
me)  !  to  the  will  which  is  the  reason, — will  in  the  fi>rm  of  reason 
— I  can  form  a  sufficient  gleam  of  the  possibility  of  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  hunum  soul  in  Jesus  to  the  Eternal  Word,  and  how 
it  might  perfect  itself  so  as  to  merit  glorification  and  abiding 
union  with  the  Divinity ;  and  how  this  gave  a  humanity  to  our 
Lord's  righteousness  no  less  than  to  his  sufferings.  Doubtless,  as 
God,  as  the  absolute  Alterity  of  the  Absolute,  he  could  not  suf- 

*  JDodorU  Martini  Lutheri  CoUoquia  Mentalia :  or  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
Divine  Disoourses  at  his  Table,  Ae.  Collected  first  together  by  Dr.  Antonius 
Lauterboch,  and  afterwards  disposed  into  certain  common-places  by  John 
Aurifeber,  Doctor  in  Divinity.  Translated  by  Capt  Henry  Bell.  Folio, 
London,  1052.   •• 
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fer ;  but  that  he  could  hot  lay  ande  the  absolute,  and  l^  union 
with  the  creaturely  become  afiectible,  and  a  Beo<Mid}  but  spiritual 
Adam,  and  00  as  afterwards  to  be  partaker  of  the  absolute  in  the 
Absolute,  even  as  the  Absolute  had  partaken  of  passion  {tov 
ndoxBtp)  and  infirmity  in  it,  that  is,  the  finite  and  fallen  crea- 
ture ; — ^this  can  be  asserted  only  by  one  who  (unconsciously  per- 
haps), has  accustomed  liimself  to  think  of  God  as  a  thing, — ^hav- 
ing a  necessity  of  constitution,  that  wiUs/or  rather  tends  and 
inclines  to  this  or  that>  beeause  it  is  this  or  that,  not  aa  being 
that,  which  is  that  which  it  wills  to  be.  Such  a  necessity  is 
truly  compulsion  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  altered  in  its  nature  by 
being  assumed  to  be  eternal,  in  virtue  of  an  endless  remotion  or 
retrusion  of  the  constituent  cause,  which  being  manifested  by 
the  understandiftg  becomes  a  foreseen  despair  of  a  cause.-^un- 
day,  11th  February,  1826. 

One  argument  strikes  me  in  &vor  of  the  tenet  of  Apostolic  suo- 
oession,  in  the  ordination  of  Bishc^  and  Presbyten,  as  taught 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  the  larger  part  of  the  earlier 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any 
of  the  books  on  thisisubject ;  mumely,  that  in  strict  analogy  with 
other  parts  of  Christian  history,  the  miracle  itself  contained  a 
check  upon  the  inconvenient  -  conseqnences  necessarily  attached 
to  all  miracles,  as  miracles,  narrowing  the  possible  claims  to  any 
rights  not  provable  at  the  bar  of  universal  reason  and  experience. 
Every  man  among  the  Sectaries,  however  ignorant,  may  justify 
himself  in  scattering  stones  and  fire-squibs  by  an  alleged  unction 
of  the  Spirit.  The  miracle  becomes  perpetual,  still  beginning, 
never  ending.  Now  on  the  Church  doctrine,  the  original  miraole 
provides  for  the  future  recurrence  to  the  ordinary  and  calculable 
laws  ai  the  human  understanding  and  moral  sense ;  instead  of 
leaving  every  man  a  judge  of  his^  own  gifts,  and  of  his  right  to 
act  publicly  on  that  judgment.*  The  initiative  alone  is  sup^r^ 
natural ;  but  all  beginning  is  necessarily  miraeulDus,  that  is,  hath 
either  no  antecedent,  or  one  Bjiqov  ysvovg^  which  therefor  is  not 
its,  but  merely  an,  aatecedent,*^or  an  incansative  alien  coinci- 
dent in  time ;  as  if,  for  instance,  Jack's  shout  were  followed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  should  strike  and  precipitate  the  ball  on 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  This  would  be  a  miracle  as  long  as  no  causa- 
tive nexus  was  conceivable  between  the  antecedent,  the  noise  of 
the  shout,  and  the  consequent,  the  atmospheric  dischaige. 
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The  Epifitle  Dedicatory. 

But  this  Will  be  your  gloiy  and  inexpugnable,  if  you  cleave  in  trath  and 
practice  to  God's  holy  service,  worship  and  religion:  that  religion  and  £uth 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  pure  and  nndefiled  before  Qod  even  the 
Father,  which  is  to'  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world — Jamet  i.  27. 

Few  mis-translations  (unless  indeed  the  word  used  by  the 
translator  of  St.  James  meant  differently  from  its  present  mean- 
ing) liave  led  astray  more  than  this  rendering  of  dQijaxsla  (out- 
ward or  ceremonial  worship,  cultns,  divine  service)  by  the  English 
religion.  St.  James  sublimely  says :  What  the  ceremofdes  of  the 
law  were  to  morality,  tJuU  morality  itself  is  to  the  faith  in  Christ, 
that  is,  its  outward  symbol,  not  the  substance  itself 

Chap.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

That  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Gk>d  (said  Luther)  the  same  I  prove  as  fol- 
loweth : — ^All  things  that  have  been  and  now  are  in  the  world ;  also  how  it 
now  goeth  and  standeth  in  the  world,  the  same  was  written  altogether  par 
ticularly  at  the  beginning,  in  the  first  book  of  Moses  concerning  the  creation. 
And  even  as  God  made  and  created  it,  even  so  it  was,  even  so  it  is,  and  even 
80  doth  it  stand  to  this  present  day.  And  althoogh  King  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  the  Empire  of  Babel,  the  Persian,  Grecian 
and  Roman  monarchs ;  the  Emperors  Julius  and  Augustus  most  fiercely  did 
rage  and  swell  against  this  Book,  utterly  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  same ; 
yet  notwithstanding  they  could  prevail  nothing,  they  are  all  gone  and  van- 
ished; but  this  Book  from  time  to  time  hath  remained,  and  wall  remain 
tmremoved  in  full  and  ample  manner  as  it  was  written  at  the  first 

A  proof  worthy  of  the  manly  mind  of  Luther,  and  compared 
with  which  the  Grrotian  pretended  demonstrations,  from  Grotius 
himself  to  Paley,  are  mischievous  underminings  of  the  Faith, 
pleadings  fitter  for  an  Old  Bailey  thieves'  eonnselJor  than  for  a 
Christian  divine.  The  true  evidence  of  the  Bihle  is  the  Bihle, — 
of  Christianity  the  living  fact  of  Christianity  itself,  as  the  mani- 
fest archeus  or  predominant  of  the  life  of  the  planet. 

lb.  p.  4. 

The  art  of  the  School  divines  (said  Luther)  with  their  speculations  in  the 
Boly  Scriptures,  are  merely  vain  and  human  cogitations,  spim  out  of  their 
own  natural  wit  and  understanding.  They  talk  much  of  the  union  of  the 
will  and  understanding,  but  all  is  mere  fantasy  and  fondness.  The  right 
and  true  speculation  (said  Luther)  is  this,  Believe  in  Christ ;  do  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  in  thy  vocation,  <&c  This  is  the  only  practice  in  divinity. 
Also,  Mysiica  Theologia  Dionyni  is  a  mere  fable,  and  a  lie,  like  to  Plato's 
fables.  Omnia  sunt  non  ens,  et  omnia  sunt  ens ;  all  is  something,  and  all  is 
nothing,  and  bo  he  leaveth  all  hanging  in  frivolous  and  idle  sort. 
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Still,  however,  du  theure  Mann  Gottes,  niein  verehrter  Luther 
reason,  will,  understanding  are  words,  to  which  real  entities  cor 
respond ;  and  we  may  in  a  sound  and  good  sense  say  that  reason 
is  the  ray,  the  projected  disk  or  image,  from  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, an  echo  from  the  Eternal  Word — the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;  and  that  when  the  will 
placeth  itself  in  a  right  line  with  the  reason,  there  ariseth  the 
spirit  through  which  the  will  of  God  floweth  into  and  actuates 
the  will  of  man,  so  that  it  willeth  the  things  of  God,  and  the 
understanding  is  enlivened,  and  thenceforward  useth  the  materials 
supphed  to  it  by  the  senses  symbolically ;  that  is,  with  an  insighjt 
into  the  true  substance  thereof 

lb.  p.  9. 

The  Pope  UBurpeth  and  taketh  to  himself  the  power  to  expound  and  to 
oonstrue  the  Scriptures  aocording  to  his  pleasure.  What  he  saith,  must 
•  stand  and  be  spoken  as  from  heaven.  Therefore  let  us  love  and  preciously 
value  the  divine  word,  that  thereby  we  may  be  able  to  resist  the  Devil  and 
his  swarm. 

As  often  as  I  use  in  prayer  the  16th  verse  of  the  71st  Psalm 
(in  our  Prayer-book  version),  ijfiy  thoughts  especially  revert  to  the 
subject  of  the  right  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  what 
sense  the  Bible  may  be  called  the  word  of  God,  and  how  and 
under  what  conditions  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  translucent 
through  the  letter,  which,  read  as  the  letter  merely,  is  the  word 
of  this  and  that  pious  but  fallible  and  imperfect  man.  Alas  for 
the  superstition,  where  the  words  themselves  are  made  to  be  the 
Spirit !  0  might  I  live  but  to  utter  all  icty  meditations  on  this 
most  concerning  point ! 

lb.  p.  12. 

Bullinger  said  once  in  my  hearing  (said  Luther)  that  he  was  earnest 
against  the  Anabaptists,  as  contemners  of  Gkni's  word,  and  also  against 
those  which  attributed  too  much  to  the  literal  word,  for  (said  he)  such  do 
sin  against  God  and  his  almighty  power  *,  as  the  Jews  did  in  naming  the 
ark,  God.  But  (said  he),  whoso  holdeth  a  mean  between  both,  the  same  is 
taught  what  is  the  right  use  of  the  word  and  sacraments. 

Whereupon  (said  Luther)  I  answered  him  and  said ;  Bullinger,  you  err, 
you  know  neither  yourself,  nor  what  you  hold ;  I  mark  well  your  tricks 
and  fallacies :  Zuinglius  and  (Eoolampadius  likewise  proceeded  too  far  in 
the  ungodly  meaning:  but  when  Brentius  withstood  them,  they  then  less- 
ened their  opinions,  alleging,  they  did  not  reject  the  literal  word,  but  only 
condemned  certain  gi'oss  abuses.  By  tliis  your  error  you  cut  in  sunder  and 
separate  the  word  and  the  spirit,  <fec. 
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In  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  with  what  light  I  no% 
enjoy » — ^may  God  increase  it,  and  cleanse  it  firom  the  dark  mis^ 
into  the  lumen  stccumi  of  sincere  knowledge !) — ^I  can  not  persuade 
myself  that  this  vehemence  of  our  dear  man  of  God  against  Bull- 
inger,  Zuinglius  and  CBcolampadius  on  this  point  could  have  had 
other  origin,  than  his  misconception  pf  what  they  intended.  But 
Luther  spoke  often  (I  like  him  and  love  him  all  the  hotter  there- 
for) in  his  moods  and  according  to  the  mood.  Was  not  that  a 
different  mood,  in  which  he  called  8t.  James's  Epistle  a  *  Jack- 
Straw  poppet ;'  and  even  in  this  work  selects  one  verse  as  the  hest 
in  the  whole  letter,^-evidently  meaning,  the  only  verse  of  any 
great  value  ?  Besides  he  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  term, 
'the  word,'  in  a  very  wide  sense  when  the  narrower  would  have 
cramped  him.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  the  Apoc- 
alypse, then  'the  word'  meant  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  collec- 
tively. 

lb.  p.  21. 

I  (said  Luther)  do  not  hold  that  children  are  without  fiuth  when  they 
are  baptized ;  for  inasmuch  as  they  are  brought  to  Christ  hy  his  eommaDd, 
and  that  the  Churoh  prayeth  for  them ;  therefore,  without  all  doubt,  faith 
is  given  unto  them,  although  with  our  natural  Bense  and  reason  we  neither 
see  nor  understand  it. 

Nay,  but  dear  honored  Luther !  is  this  fair  ?  If  Christ  or  Scrip- 
ture had  said  in  one  place,  Believe,  and  thou  mayest  he  bap- 
tized ;  and  in  another  place.  Baptize  infants ;  then  we  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  reconcile  the  two  seemingly  jarring  texts, 
by  such  words  as  "faith  is  given  to  them,  although,  &c."  But 
when  no  such  text,  as  the  latter,  is  to  be  found,  nor  any  one  instance 
as  a  substitute,  then  your  conclusion  seems  arbitrary. 

lb.  p.  25. 

This  argument  (said  Luther)  oonchideth  to  much  as  nothing  \  for,  although 
they  had  been  angels  from  heaven,  yet  that  troubleth  me  nothing  at  all ;  we 
are  now  dealing  about  Gkxl's  word,  and  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that 
is  a  matter  of  far  greater  weight  to  have  the  same  kept  and  preserved  pure 
and  clear ;  therefore  we  (said  Luther)  neither  care  nor  trouble  ourselves  for, 
and  about,  the  greatness  of  Saint  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,  or  how  many 
and  great  miracles  they  wrought :  the  thing  which  we  strive  for  is,  that  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Qoepel  may  stand ;  for  God  regardeth  not  men's  reputa- 
tions nor  persons.  . 

Oh,  that  the  dear  man  Luther  had  but  told  us  here  what  he 
meant  by  the  term,  Gospel!    That  St.  Paul  had  seen  even  St. 
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Luke's,  is  but  a  <o«njeotaTe,  grouaded  oa  a  oonjeotural  interpieta- 
tion  of  a  aingle  texl,  doubly  equivocal ;  namely,  tbat  the  Luke 
mentkuied  ivas  ike  same  with  the  Evangelist  Luke ;  and  that 
the  evangdiitm  signified  a  book ;  the  latter,  of  itself  improbable, 
d«iv6B  its  puoibability  from  the  undoubtedly  very  strong  ^obability 
of  the  ibnooflr.  If-then  not  any  bodk,  much  less  the  £>ur  books, 
now  called  the  four  Gospels,  were  meant  by  Paul,  but  the  con- 
tents of  those  books,  as  far  aa  they  are  veracious,  and  whatever 
else  was  known  on  equal  authority  at  that  time,  though  not  con* 
tained  in  those  books ;  if^  in  short,  the  whole  sum  of  Christ's  acts 
and  discourses  be  what  Paul  meant  by  the  Gospel ;  then  the  argu- 
ment is  circuitous,  and  returns  to  the  first  paint, — ^What  i$  Uie 
Gospel  ?  Shall  we  believe  you,  and  not  rather  the  companions 
of  Christ,  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  his  doings  and  sayings? 
Now  I  should  require  stmng  induoements  to  make  me  believe 
that  St  Paul  had  been  guilty  of  such  palpably  false  logic ;  and 
I  therefore  feel  myself  compelled  to  infer,  that  by  the  Gospel  Paul 
intended  the  eternal  truths  known  ideally  from  the  beginning,  and 
historically  realized  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  that  he  used  the  ideal  immutable  truth  as  the  canon 
and  criterion  of  the  oral  traditions.  For  example,  a  Greek  mathe- 
matician, standing  in  the  same  relation  of  time  and  country  to 
Euclid  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  stood  to  Jesus  Christ,  might 
have  exclaimed  in  the  same  spirit :  "  What  do  you  talk  to  me  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  intimate  acquaintance  of  Euelid's  ?  lly 
object  is  to  coorey  the  sublime  system  of  geometry  which  he 
realized,  and  by  that  must  I  decide."  "I,"  says  St.  PanU  "have 
been  taught  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  a  teaching  suseq»tible  of  no 
addition,  and  for  which  no -personal  anecdotes,  however  rev^rendly 
attested,  can  be  a  substitute."  But  dearest  Luther  was  a  trans- 
lator ;  he  could  not,  must  not,  see  this, 
lb.  p.  32. 

That  God's  word,  aod  the  Christian  Church,  is  preserred  agahut  the 
raging  of  the  world 

The  Papists  hare  lost  the  cause ;  with  God's  word  they  ore  not  able  to 
resist  or  withstand  us.  *  *  *  ITu  kings  of  the  earth  tUtndvp,  and  the 
rulers  take  counsel  together^  <&&  God  will  deal  well  enough  with  these 
angry  gentlemen,  and  will  give  them  but  small  thanks  for'  their  labor,  in 
going  about  to  suppress  his  word  and  servants;  he  hath  sat  in  ooimsel 
above  these  fire  thousand  five  hundred  years,  bath  ruled  and  made  laws. 
Good  Sirs  I  be  not  bo  cholerio;  go  farther  from  tbe  wall,  iMt  you  knock 
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yoisr  paiea  agatpAt  ii.   JBjist  the  Sou  leU  he  be  angryt  dco.  That  is,  take  hold 
on  Christy  or  the  Devil  will  take  hold  on  you,  <&c. 

The  seeond  Psalm  (said  Luther)  is  a  proud  Psalm  agaiost  those  fdlows. 
It  begins  mild  and  simply,  but  it  endeth  stately  and  rattling.  «  *  «  I 
have  now  angered  the  Pope  about  his  images  of  idolatry.  O I  haw  the  wm 
raiseth  her  bristles  1  *  *  The  Lord  aaith:  Eg6  tueeiUxho  trot  in  fMrnetimo 
die :  and  then  he  will  call  and  say :  ho  1  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melanethon, 
Justus  Jonas,  John  Calvin,  Ac  Arise,  eome  up,  *  *  *  Well  on  (said  Luther), 
let  us  be  of  good  comfort. 

A  delicious  paragraph.  How  our  fine  preachers  would  turn 
up  their  Tom-tit  beaks  and  flirt  with  their  tails  at  it !  But  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  man  of  life,  the  man  of  power,  sets  the 
dry  bones  in  motion. 

Chap.  ii.  p.  37. 

This  is  the  thanks  ttMt  Ctod  Iwth  for  bis  gnM,  lor  oreating,  for  redeem- 
ing; sanctifying,  nourishing,  and  for  preserving  us :  such  a  seed,  fruity  and 
godly  child  is  the  world.    Q,  woe  be  to  it  I 

Too  true, 
lb.  p.  54- 

That  out  of  the^bert  monies  the  worst 

Out  of  the  Patriarchs  and  holy  Fathers  came  the  Jews  that  crucified 
Christ;  out  of  the  Apostles  came  Judas  the  traitor ;  out  of  the  city  Alexan- 
dria (where  a  fcdr  illustrious  and  famous  school  was,  and  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded many  upright  and  godly  learned  men),  came  Arius  and  Origenes. 

Poor  Origen  !  Surely  Luther  was  put  to  it  for  an  instance,  and 
had  never  read  the  works  of  that  very  best  of  the  old  Fathers, 
and  eminently  upright  and  godly  learned  man. 

lb. 

The  sparrows  ai*e  the  least  birds,  and  yet  they  are  very  hurtftd,  and 
have  the  best  nourishment 

Ergo  digni  sunt  omni  persecutione.  Poor  little  Philip  Spar- 
rows !  Luther  did  not  know  that  they  more  than*  earn  their  good 
wages  by  destroying  grubs  and  other  small  vermin. 

lb.  p.  61. 

He  that  without  danger  will  know  God,  and  wHl  speculate  of  him,  let 
'  him  look  first  into  the  manger,  that  is,  let  him  begin  below,  and  let'him 
first  learn  to  know  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  born  at  Bethlehem,  that 
Hea  and  aucks  in  his  mother's  bosom ;  or  let  one  look  upon  him  hanging  on 
the  Cross.  *  *  But  take  good  heed  in  any  case  of  high  climbing  cogita- 
tions, to  clamber  up  to  heaven  without  this  ladder,  namely,  the  Lord  Christ 
in  his  humanity. 

To  know  God  as  God  (t^^  Z^va,  the  living  God)  we  Junst  m^ 
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Bume  his  personality  :  otherwise  what  were  it  but  an  ether,  a 
gravitation  ? — ^but  to  assume  his  personality,  we  must  begin  with 
his  humanity,  and  this  is  impossible  but  in  history  ;  for  man  is  an 
historical — ^not  an  eternal  being.  Ergo.  Christiai^ty  is  of  ne- 
cessity historical  and  not  philosophical  only, 
lb.  p.  62. 

What  is  that  to  theei  said  Chriat  to  Peter.  Follow  thou  me — me,  follow 
me,  and  not  thy  questions,  or  oogitations. 

Lord  !  keep  us  looking  to,  and  humbly  following,  thee  ! 
Chap.  vi.  p.  103.  ^ 

The  philosophers  and  learned  heathen  (said  Luther)  have  described  God, 
that  he  is  as  a  circle,  the  point  whereof  in  the  midst  is  eyerywhere ;  but  the 
drcomference,  which  on  the  outside  goeth  round  about,  is  nowhere :  here- 
with they  would  show  that  Qod  is  all,  and  yet  is  nothing. 

What  a  huge  difference  the  absence  of  a  blank  space,  which  is 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  may  make  !  The  words  here  should 
have  been  printed,  "  God  is  all,  and  yet  is  no  thing  ;**  For  what 
does  *  thing'  mean  ?  Itself,  that  is,  the  ing^  or  inclosure,  that 
which  is  contained  within  an  outline,  or  circumscribed.  So  like- 
wise to  think  is  to  inclose,  to  determine,  confine  and  define.  To 
think  an  infinite  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  equal  to  a  boundless 
bound.     So  in  German  Ding,  denken  ;  in  Latin  re&^  rear. 

Chap.  vii.  p.  113. 

*    HelvidiuB  alleged  the  mother  of  Christ  was  not  a  virgin ;  so  that  accord- 
ing to  his  wicked  allegation,  Christ  was  born  in  original  sin. 

0,  what  a  tangle  of  impure  whimsies  has  this  notion  of  an  im- 
maculate conception,  an  Ebionite  tradition,  as  I  think,  broaght 
into  the  Christian  Church  \  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  the 
Apostle  John  had  a  particular  view  to  this  point,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  Not  that  I  suppose  our  present 
•Matthew  then  in  existence,  or  that,  if  John  had  seen  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke,  the  ChristopcRdia  had  been  already  prefixed 
to  it.  But  the  rumor  might  have  been  whispered  about,  and  as 
the  purport  was  to  give  a  psilapthropic  explanation  and  solution 
of  the  phrases,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, — so  Saint  John  met 
it  by  the  true  solution,  namely,  the  eternal  Filiation  of  the  Word. 

lb.  p.  120.     Of  Christ's  riding  into  Jerusalem. 

But  I  hold  (said  Luther)  that  Christ  himself  did  not  mention  that  proph- 
ecy of  Zechariah,  but  rather,  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  did  use  it 
for  a  witness. 
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Worth  resnembenng  for  the  perpoee  of  applying  it  to  the  text 
in  which  our  Lord  is  represented  in  the  first  {or  Matthew's)  Gos- 
pel, and  hy  that  alone,  as  citing  Daniel  by  name.  It  was  this 
text  that  so  sorely,  but  I  think  very  unnecessarily,  perplexed  and 
gravelled  Bentley,  who  was  too  profound  a  scholar  and  too  acute 
a  critic  to  admit  the  genuinei^ess  of  the  whole  of  that  book. 

lb. 

'  The  Prophets  (said  Lather)  did  set,  Bpeak,  and  preaeh  of  the  seMindoom- 
ing  of  Christ  in  manner  as  we  now  do. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Irving  should  have  blended  such  extravagan- 
cies and  presumptuous  prophesyings  with  his  support  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  Millennium,  and  the  retnm  Gf  Jesus  in  his  corporeal 
individuahty, — ^because  these  have  furnished  divines  in  general, 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenting,  with  a  pretext  for  treating  his 
doctrine  with  silent  contempt.  Had  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  own  Ben  Ezra,  and  argued  temperately  and  learnedly,  the 
controversy  must  have  forced  the  momentous  question  on  our 
Clergy  : — ^Are  Christians  bound  to  believe  whatever  an  Apostle 
believed, — and  in  the  same  way  and  sense  ?  I  think  Saint  Paul 
himself  hved  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  his  own  literal  interpretation 
of  our  Lord^s  words. 

The  whole  passage  in  which  our  Lord  describes  his  coming  is 
BO  evidently,  and  so  intentionally  expressed  in  the  diction  and  im- 
ages of  the  Prophets,  that  nothing  but  the  carnal  literality  com- 
mon to  the  Jews  at  that  time  and  most  strongly  marked  in  the 
disciples,  who  were  among  the  least  educated  of  their  countrymen, 
could  have  prevented  the  symboHc  import  and  character  of  the 
words  irom  being  seen.  The  whole  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of 
John,  are  a  virtual  confutation  of  this  reigning  error — and  no  less 
is  the  Apocalypse  whether  written  by,  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  Evangelist. 

The  unhappy  eiTect  which  St.  Paul's  (may  I  not  say)  incau- 
tious Iknguage  respecting  Christ's  return  produced  on  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  and  he  instantly  in  the 
second  epistle  to  them  qualified  the  doctrine,  and  never  afterwards 
resumed  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, c.  15,  substitutes  the  doctrine  of  immortahty  in  a  celes- 
tial state  and  a  spiritual  body.  On  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  fu- 
ture epiphany  or  phenomena  person,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
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knowledge,  that  my  views  iqiproaxdi  very  neazly  to  thoie  of 
Em&nuel  Swedenborg. 
lb.  p.  121. 

Doctor  Jacob  Schenck  never  preacheth  out  of  his  book,  but  I  do  (said 
Luther),  though  not  of  necessity,  but  I  do  it  for  sample's  soke  to  others. 

As  ipauy  notes,  memoranda^  cues  of  connection  and  transition 
as  the  preacher  may  find  expedient  or  serviceable  to  him  ;  well 
and  good.  But  to  read  in  a  manuscript  book,  bb  out  Cleigy  now 
do,  is  not  to  preach  at  all.  Preach  out  of  a  jK)ok,  if  you  must ; 
but  do  not  read  in  it,  or  even  from  it.  A  read  sermon  of  twenty 
minutes  will  seem  longer  to  the  hearers  than  a  firee  discourse  of 
an  hour. 

lb. 

My  simple  opinion  is  (said  Lather)  and  I  do  beUeve  that  Christ  for  ns 
descended  into  hell,  to  the  end  he  might  break  and  destroy  the  same^  aa  in 
Psabn  xvi.  and  Acts  iL  is  showed  and  proved. 

Could  Luther  have  been  ignorant,  that  this  clause  was  not  in- 
serted into  the  Apostle's  Greed  till  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  ? 
I  believe  the  original  intention  of  the  clause  was  no  more  than 
vere  mortuus  est — ^in  contradiction  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  trance 
or  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Chap.  vii.  p.  122. 

When  Christ  (said  Luther)  forbiddeth  to  spread  abroad  or  to  make  kno'tm 
his  works  of  wonder ;  there  he  speaketh  as  being  sent  from  the  Father,  and 
doth  well  and  right  therein  in  forbidding  them,  to  the  end  that  thereby  he 
might  leave  ns  au  example,  not  to  seek  our  own  praise  and  honor  in  that 
wherein  we  do  good ;  but  we  ought  to  seek  only  and  alone  the  honor  of 
God 

Not  satisfactory.     Doubtless,  the  command  was  in  connection 
with  the  silence  enjoined  respecting  his  Messiahship. 
Chap.  viii.  p.  147. 

Doctor  Hennage  said  to  Lather,  Sir,  "vHiere  yon  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  certainty  in  the  word  towards  God,  that  is,  that  a  man  is  certain  of 
his  own  mind  and  opinion ;  then  it  most  needs  follow  that  all  sects  have  Ui« 
Holy  Ghost,  for  they  will  needs  be  most  certain  of  their  doctrine  axid  re- 
ligion. 

Luther  might  have  answered,  "  positive,  you  mean,  not  cer* 
tain." 

Chap.  ix.  p.  160. 

But  who  faath  power  to  fiorgiyaor  to  detain  aiDil  Answer ;  the  Apostles 
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•lid  all  Ohurolx  servants,  and  (in  eaae  of  neeeaBity)  every  ChriBtiao.  CSurUt 
givetii  them  not  power  over  money,  wealth,  kingdome,  itc ;  but  over  bIdb 
and  the  consciences  of  human  creatures,  over  the  power  of  the  DeTil,  and 
the  throat  of  HeU. 

Few  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings  have  occasioned  so  much 
mischief,  aJbject  slavishness,  bloated  pHde,  tyrannous  usurpation, 
bloody  persecution,  with  kings  even  against  their  will  the 
diudgeai  false  soul-destroying  quiet  of  conscience,  as  this  text, 
John  XX.  23,  misinterpret^.  It  is  really  a  tremendous  proof  of 
what  the  Qiisuadexstanding  of  a  iew  words  can  do.  That  even 
Luther  partook  of  the  deluaion,  this  paragraj^  gives  proof.  But 
that  a  delusion  it  is ;  that  the  commission  given  to  the  Seventy 
whom  Christ  sent  out  to  proclaim  and  ofier  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Apostles,  refers  either  to  the  power  of 
making  rules  and  ordinances  in  the  Church,  or  otherwise  to  the 
gifW  of  miraculous  healing,  which  our  Lord  at  that  time  con- 
ferred on  them  ;  and  that  perfiguram  causes  pro  effecto,  *  sins' 
here  mean  diseases,  seems  to  me  more  than  probable.  At  all 
events,  the  text  surely  does  not  mean  that  the  salvation  of  a  re- 
pentant and  believing  Christian  depeolds  upon  the  will  of  a  priest 
in  absolution. 

lb.  p.  16L 

And  again,  they  are  able  to  absolve  and  make  a  homaa  areaiure  free  and 
loose  from  all  his  sins,  if  in  ease  he  repenteth  and  Jbelieveth  in  Christ ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  able  to  detidn  all  his  sins,  if  he  doth  not  repent 
and  believeth  not  in  Christ. 

In  like  manner  if  he  smoerely  repent  and  believe,  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  whether  the  minister  absolve  him  or  not.  Now  if 
M  -f  5  =  5,  and  5  —  M  =  5,  M  =  0.  If  he  be  impenitent  and 
unbelieving,  his  sins  are  detained,  no  doubt,  whiether  the  minister 
do  or  do  not  detain  them. 

lb.  p.  163. 

Adam  was  created  of  Qod  in  such  sort  righteous,  as  that  he  became  of  a 
righteous  an  turlghteens  person ;  as  Paul  himself  arguetb,  and  withal  in- 
stmeteth  himself;  where  he  saith,  The  law  is  not  given  for  a  righteous  man, 
but  fox  the  lawless  and  disobedient. 

This  £)llow8  from  the  very  definition  or  idea  of  righteousness  ; 
^-— it  is  itself  the  law ; — nd^g  y^^  Slnaios  airoyd/xog. 
lb. 
The  Soriptcire  saith,  God  maksHhthe  mgodbr  rigfatdous;  there  he  ealWtb 
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hb  all,  one  with  another,  deBpairhig  and  widced  wreteh^ ;  fct  what  wi&aa 
nngodlj  creature  not  dare  to  aoo(nnpliBb»  if  he  maj  bat  hare  oceaBion,  plaoe» 
and  opportunity  t 

That  is  with  a  lust  within  correspondent  to  the  temptation 
from  without. 

A  Christian's  conscience,  methinks,  ought  to  be  a  Janus 
bifrans, — a  Gospel^face  retrospective)  and  smiling  through  peni- 
tent tears  on  the  sins  of  the  past,  and  a  Moses-face  looking  for- 
ward in  frown  and  menace,  frightening  the  harlot  will  into  a 
holy  abortion  of  sins  conceived  but  not  yet  bom,  perchance  not 
yet  quickened.  The  fanatic  An^omian  reverses  this ;  for  the 
past  he  requires  all  the  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair,  till  the 
moment  of  assurance ;  thenceforward,  he  may  do  what  he  likes, 
for  he  can  not  sin. 

lb.  p.  165. 

All  natural  inclinations  (said  Lather)  are  either  against  or  withoat  God ; 
therefore  none  are  good  We  see  that  no  man  is  bo  honest  as  to  marry  a 
wife,  only  thereby  to  have  children,  to  love  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
fearofOod. 

This  is  a  very  weak  instance.  If  a  man  had  been  commanded 
to  marry  by  God,  being  so  formed  as  that  no  sensual  delight  ac- 
companied, and  refused  to  do  so,  unless  this  appetite  and  gratifi- 
cation were  added, — ^then  indeed ! 

Chap.  X.  pp.  168-9. 

Ah  Lord  God  (said  Luther)  why  should  we  any  way  boaat  of  our  free- 
will, as  if  it  were  able  to  do  any  thing  in  divine  and  spiritual  matters  were 
they  never  so  small  f  •  ♦  •  I  confesB  that  mankind  hath  a  free-will, 
but  it  is  to  milk  kine,  to  build  houses,  Ae^  and  no  further  :  for  so  long  tm  a 
man  aitteth  well  and  in  safety,  and  sticketh  in  no  want^so  long  he  thinketh 
he  hath  a  free-will  which  is  aUe  to  do  something ;  but,  when  want  and  need 
appeareth,  that  there  is  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink,  neither  money  nor  pro- 
vision, where  is  then  the  free-will  t  It  is  utterly  lost,  and  can  not  stand 
when  it  cometh  to  the  pinch.  But  faith  only  standeth  fast  and  sure,  and 
seeketh  Ghrist 

Luther  confounds  free-will  with  efficient  power,  which  neither 
does  nor  can  exist  save  where  the  finite  will  is  one  with  the  abso- 
lute Will.  That  Luther  was  practically  on  the  right  side  in  this 
famous  controversy,  and  that  he  was  driving  at  the  tmth,  I  see 
abundant  reason  to  believe.  But  it  is  no  less  evidei^t  that  he 
saw  it  in  a  mist,  or  rather  as  a  mist  with  dissolving  outline ;  and 
as  he  saw  the  thing  as  a  niift,  so  he  ever  and  anon  mistakes  a 
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mist  for-  the  thing.  But  Erasmus  and  Saavedra  were  equally 
indistinct ;  and  shallow  and  unsubstantial  to  boot.  In  fact,  till 
the  appearance  of  Kant's  Kritiques  of  the  pure  and  of  the  prac- 
tical Reason  the  problem  had  never  been  accurately  or  adequately 
stated,  much  less  solved.— 26  June,  1826. 

lb,  p.  174. 

Loving  friendB  (said  Luther)  our  docrfcrine  that  free-will  is  dead  and  noth- 
ing at  all  is  grounded  powerfully  in  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  for  a  theological  student  to  understand 
clearly  the  utter  diversity  of  the  Lutheran,  which  is  likewise  the 
Calvinistic,  denial  of  free-will  in  the  unregenerate,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  modem  Necessitarians  and  {proh  piidor .')  of  the 
later  Calvinists,  which  denies  the  proper  existence  of  will  al- 
together. The  former  is  sound.  Scriptural,  compatible  with  the 
divine  justice,  a  new,  yea,  a  mighty  motive  to  morality,  and, 
finally,  the  dictate  of  common  sense  grounded  on  common  expe- 
rience.    The  latter  the  very  contrary  of  all  these. 

Chap.  xii.  p.  187. 

This  is  now  (said  Luther),  the  first  instruction  concerning  the  lav,  name- 
ly, that  the  same  must  be  used  to  hinder  the  ungodly  from  their  wicked 
and  mischleyous  intentions.  For  the  Devil,  who  is  an  Abbot  and  a  Prince 
of  this  world,  driveth  and  allureth  people  to  work  all  manner  of  sin  and 
wickedness ;  for  which  eause  God  hath  ordained  magistrates,  elders,  school- 
masters, laws,  and  statutes,  to  the  end,  if  they  can  not  do  more,  yet  at  leasts 
that  they  may  bind  the  claws  of  the  Devil,  and  to  hinder  him  from  raging 
and  swelling  so  powerfully  (in  those  which  are  his)  according  to  his  will 
and  pleasure. 

And  (said  Luther),  although  thou  hadst  not  committed  this  or  that  sin, 
yet  nererthelees,  thou  art  an  ungodly  creature,  <lce.,  bnt  what  is  done  can 
not  be  undone,  he  that  hath  stolen,  let  him  henceforward  steal  no  more. 

Secondly,  we  use  the  law  spiritually,  which  is  done  in  this  manner ;  that 
it  maketh  the  transgressions  greater,  as  Saint  Paul  saith ;  tliat  is,  that  it 
may  reveal  and  discover  to  people  their  sins,  blindness,  misery,  and  ungodly 
doings  wherein  they  were  conceived  and  bom ;  namely,  that  they  are  igno- 
rant of  Qod,  and  are  his  enemies,  and  therefore  have  justly  deserved  death, 
hell,  Qod*s  judgments,  his  everlasting  wrath  and  indignation.  Saint  Paul, 
(said  Lusher),  expoundeth  such  spiritual  offices  and  works  of  the  law  with 
many  words. — Rom,  vii 

Nothing  can  be  more  sound  or  more  philosophic  than  the  con- 
tents of  these  two  paragraphs.  They  afford  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  pretence  of  the  Romanists  and  Arminians,  that  by  the  law 
St.  Paul  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law 
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lb.  p.  189. 

And  if  Moees  had  not  cafthiered  and  pat  himself  out  of  his  office^  and  had 
not  taken  it  away  with  these  words  (where  he  saith,  The  Zord  thy  €hd  will 
rai9e  up  unta  thee  another  prophet  out  of  thy  brethren  ;  Bim  ehalt  thou  hear, 
(Deut.  XYiii)  who  then  at  any  time  would  or  could  Jiave  belieyed  theOoa- 
pel,  and  forsaken  Moees  f 

If  I  could  be  persuaded  that  this  passage  {DetU.  xviii.  15-19) 
primarily  referred  to  Christ,  and  that  Ghristi  npt  Joshua  and  his 
successors,  was  the  prophet  here  promised  ;  I  must  either  become 
a  Unitarian  psilanthrophist,  and  join  Priestley  and  Belsham,— or 
abandon  to  the  Jews  their  own  Messiah  as  yet  to  come,  and  cling 
to  the  religion  of  John  and  Paul,  without  further  reference  to 
Moses  than  to  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Numa ;  all  of  whom  in  their 
different  spheres  no  less  prepared  the  way  for  the  ooming  of  the 
Lord,  t?i^  desire  of  the  nations, 

lb.  p.  190. 

It  is  therefore  most  evident  (said  Luther),  that  ti^e  law  oan  but  only  help 
us  to  know  our  sins,  and  to  make  us  afraid  of  death.  Now  sins  and  death 
are  such  things  as  belong  to  the  world,  and  which  are  therein. 

Both:  in  Paul  and  Luther  (names  which  I  can  never  separate), 
— not  indeed  peculiar  to  those,  for  it  is  the  same  in  the  Psalms, 
Ezekiel,  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  which  I  feel  most  in 
Paul  and  Luther, — ^there  is  one  fearful  blank,  the  wisdom  or  ne- 
cessity of  which  I  do  not  doubt,  yet  can  not  help  groping  and 
straining  after  like  one  that  stares  in  the  dark;  and  this  is 
Death.  The  law  makes  us  afraid  of  death.  What  is  death  ?— 
an  unhappy  life  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  insufficiwicy  of  this 
answer  ?  What  analogy  does  inmiortal  suffering  bear  to  the  only 
death  which  is  known  to  us  ? 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  God  has,  I  humbly  trust,  given  me  a 
clearer  light  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  death  9o  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures. 

lb. 

It  is  (said  Luther),  a  very  hard  matter :  yea,  on  impossible  thing  for  thy 
human  strength,  whosoever  thou  art  (without  God's  assistance  that  (at  such 
a  time  when  Moses  setteth  upon  thee  with  this  law,  and  fearfully  affright- 
eth  thee,  aoouseth  and  oondemneth  thee,  threateneth  thee  with  God's  wrath 
and  death)  thou  shouldeat  as  then  be  of  such  a  mind :  namely,  as  if  no  law  nor 
sin  had  ever  been  at  any  time :— I  say,  it  is  in  a  manner  a  thiog  impossible, 
that  a  human  creature  should  carry  himself  in  such  a  sort,  when  he  is  and 
feeleth  himself  assaulted  with  trials  and  temptations,  and  when  the  oon- 
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flctenoe  hath  to  do  with  God,  as  then*  to  think  no  othorwiso,  than  that  from 
everlasting  nothing  hath  been^  but  onlj  and  alone  Christy  altogether  grace 
and  deliverance. 

Ye«.f  yenlyi  Amen  and  Amen !  For  this  abort  heroic  paragraph 
oontains  the  sum  and  substance,  the  height  and  the  depth  of  aJI 
true  philosophy.  Most  assuredly  r^ht  di^ult  it  is  for  lu,  while 
we  are  yet  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  death,  with  our  faces  to  the 
jdusky  falsifying  looking-glass  that  covers  the  scant  end-side  of  the 
blind  pass^e  from  floor  to  ceiling, — bright  difficult  for  us,  so 
wedged  between  its  walls  that  we  can  not  turn  round,  nor  have 
other  escape  possible  but  by  walking  backward,  to  understand  that 
all  we  behold  or  haye  any  memory  of  having  ever  beholden,  yea, 
our  very  selves  as  seen  by  us,  are  but  diadows,  and  when  the 
forms  ih&t  we  loved  vanish,  impossible  not  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  real. 

lb.  p.  197. 

Nothing  that  is  good  prooae46th  eat  of  the  works  of  la^,  except  grace  be 
present :  for  what  we  are  forced  to  do,  the  same  goeth  not  from  the  heart, 
neither  is  acceptable. 

A  law  supposes  a  law-giver,  and  implies  an  actuator  and  ex- 
ecutor, and  consequently  rewards  and  pimishments  publicly  an- 
nounced and  distinctly  assigned  to  the  deeds  ex\joined  or  forbid- 
den ;  and  corr^atively  in  the  subjects  of  the  law,  thwe  are  sup- 
posed, first,  annirance  of  the  being,  the  power,  the  veracity  and 
aeeingness  of  the<  laW'-giver,  in  whom  I  here  comprise  the  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  functions ;  and  secondly,  self-inter^ 
est,  desire,  hope,  and  fear.  Now  from  this  view,  it  is  evident 
that  the  deeds  or  works  of  the  Law  are  themselves  null  and  dead, 
deriving  their  whole  significance  firom  their  attachment  or  alliga- 
tion to  the  rewards  and  punishments,  even  as  this  diversely 
shaped  and  ink-colored  paper  has  its  value  wholly  from  the  words 
or  meanings,  which  have  been  arbitrarily  connected  therewith  ; 
or  as  a  ladder,  or  flight  of  stairs,  of  a  provinon-loft,  or  treasury. 
If  the  architect  or  master  of  the  house  had  ohos^i  to  place  the 
store-room  or  tTidasnry  on  the  ground  floor,  the -ladder  cr  steps 
would  have  been  useless.  The  life  is  divided  between  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hope  and  fear 
on  the  other  ;  namely,  the  active  life  or  excitancy  belongs  to  the 
former,  the  passive  li&  or  excitability  to  the  latter.  Call  the 
former  the  afficients,  the  latter  the  a&stioiw,  the  deeds  b^g 
• 
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jnerely  the  signs  or  impresses  of  the  fonaer,  as  the  seal,  on  the 
latter  as  the  wax.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  affections  are 
wholly  formed  by  the  deeds,  which  are  themselves  but  the  life- 
less unsubstantial  shapes  of  the  actual  forms  { forma  formantes), 
namely,  the  rewards  and  punishments.  Now  contrast  with  this 
the  process  of  the  Gospel.  There  the  affections  are  formed  in 
the  first  instance,  not  by  any  reference  to  works  or  deeds,  but  by 
an  unmerited  rescue  from  death,  liberation  from  slavish  task- 
work ;  by  faith,  gratitude,  love,  and  affectionate  contemplation 
of  the  exceeding  goodness  and  loveliness  of  the  Saviour,  Redeem- 
er, Benefactor :  from  the  afiections  flow  the  deeds,  or  rather  the 
affections  overflow  in  the  deeds,  and  the  rewards  are  but  a  con- 
tinuance and  continued  increase  of  the  free  grace  in  the  state  of  the 
soul  and  in  the  growth  and  gradual  perfecting  of  that  state, 
which  are  themselves  gifts  of  the  same  free  grace,  and  one  with 
the  rewards  ;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  which  is  the  realm  of 
love  and  inter-community,  the  joy  and  grace  of  each  regenerated 
spirit  becomes  double,  and  thereby  augments  the  joys  and  the 
graces  of  the  others,  and  the  joys  and  graces  of  all  unite  in  each  ; 
— Christ,,  the  head,  and  by  his  spirit  the  bond,  or  unitive  copula 
of  all,  being  the  spiritual  sun  whose  entire  image  is  reflect^  in 
every  individual  of  the  myriads  of  dew-drops.  "While  under  the 
Law,  the  all  was  but  an  aggregate  of  suljects,  each  striving  afler 
a  reward  for  himself, — not  as  included  in  and  resulting  from  the 
state, — ^but  as  the  stipulated  wages  of  the  task-work,  as  a  loaf  of 
bread  may  be  the  pay  or  bounty  promised  for  the  hewing  of  wood 
or  the  breaking  of  stones  ! 
lb. 

He  (said  Luther),  that  will  dispute  with  the  Devil,  <fec 

dueries. 

I.  Abstractedly  from,  and  independently  of,  all  sensible  sub- 
^  stances,  and  the  bodies,  wills,  faculties,  and  affections  of  men,  has 
the  Devil,  or  would  the  Devil  have,  a  personal  self-subsistence  ? 
Does  he,  or  can  he,  exist  as  a  conscious  individual  agent  or 
person  ?  Should  the  answer  to  this  query  be  in  the  negative  : 
then — 

IL  Do  there  exist  finite  and  personal  beings,. whether  with 
composite  and  decomponible  bodies,  that  is,  embodied,  or  with 
umple  and  indeoomponible  bodies  (whioh  is  all  that  can  be 
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meant  by  diaembodied  its  applied  to  finite  creatures),  lo  emi- 
nently wicked,  or  wicked  and  mischievous  in  so  peculiar  a  kind, 
as  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus  of  beings  under  the  name  of 
devils  ? 

III.  Ib  this  second  hypoth&fis  compatible  with  the  acts  and 
functions  attributed  to  the  Devil  in  Scripture  ?  0  !  to  have  had 
these  three  questions  put  by  Melancthon  to  Luther,  and  to  have 
heard  his  reply  ! 

Ib.  p.  200. 

If  (said  Luther)  God  Bfaoold  give  unto  us  a  etrong  and  ao  unwavering 
fiuth,  then  we  should  be  proud,  yea  also,  we  should  at  last  contemn  Him. 
Again,  if  he  should  give  us  the  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  then  we 
should  be  dismayed  and  iaint-hearted,  we  should  not  know  which  way  to 
wind  ourselves. 

Thlkmliin  reason  is,  because  in  this  instance,  the  change 
in  the  relation  constitutes  the  difierence  of  the  things.  A.  con- 
sidered as  acting  ab  extra  on  the  selfish  fears  and  desires  of  men 
is  the  Law  :  the  same  A.  acting  ab  intra  as  a  new  nature  infus- 
ed by  grace,  as  the  mind  of  Christ  prompting  to  all  obedience,  is 
the  Gospel.  Yet  what  Luther  says  is  likewise  very  true.  Could 
we  reduce  the  great  spiritual  truths  or  ideas  of  our  faith  to  com- 
prehensible conceptions,  or  (for  the  thing  itself  is  impossible)  fancy 
we  had  done  so,  we  should  inevitably  be  '  proud  vain  asses.' 

Ib.  p.  203. 

And  as  to  know  his  works  and  actions,  is  not  yet  rightly  to  know  the 
GK»pel  (for  thereby  we  know  not  as  yet  that  he  hath  overcome  sin,  death 
and  the  Devil) ;  even  so  likewise,  it  ia  not  as  yet  to  know  the  Gh»pel,  when 
we  know  such  doctrine  and  commandments,  but  when  the  voice  soundeth, 
which  saith,  Christ  is  thine  own  with  life,  with  doctrine,  with  works,  death, 
resurrection,  and  with  all  that  he  hath,  doth  and  may  do. 

Most  true. ' 
Ib.  p.  205. 

The  ancient  Fathers  said:  Diatingtu  tempora  et  eoneordahU  Seripturtu; 
distinguish  the  times*  then  may  we  easily  reconcile  the  Scriptures 
together. 

Yea  !  and  not  only  so,  but  we  shall  reconcile  truths,  that  seem 
to  repeal  this  or  that  passage  of  Scripture,  with  the  Scriptures. 
For  Christ  is  with  his  Church  even  to  the  end. 

Ib. 

I  verily  believe  (said  Luther),  it  (the  abolition  of  the  Law)  vexed  to  the 
heart  the  beloved  St.  Fibul  himself  before  his  conversion. 
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How  dearly  Martin  Luther  loved  St.  Paul !  How  dearly  would 
St.  Paul  have  loved  Martin  Luther  !  And  how  impoesible,  that 
either  should  not  have  done  so  ! 

Ih. 

In  this  case,  touching  the  distinguifihing  the  Law  from  the  Gospel,  we 
must  utterly  expel  all  human  and  natural  wisdom,  reason,  and  under- 
standing. 

All  reason  is  above  nature.  Therefore  by  reason  in  Luther,  or 
rather  in  his  translator,  you  must  understand  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty : — that  is,  the  logical  intellect,  or  the  intellectual  under- 
standing. For  the  understanding  is  in  all  respects  a  medial  and 
mediate  faculty,  and  has  therefore  two  extremities  or  poles,  the 
sensual,  in  which  form  it  is  St.  Paul's  <pq6¥fifA0L  aa^xbg  ;  and  the 
intellectual  pole,  or  the  hemisphere  (as  it  were)  turned  tj^waids 
the  reason.  Now  the  reason  (lux  idealis  seu  sjnritualis)  shines 
down  into  the  understanding,  which  recognizes  the  light,  id  est, 
lumen  a  luce  spirittiali  quasi  alienigenum  aHquid,  which  it  can 
only  comprehend  or  describe  to  itself  by  attributes  opposite  to  its 
own  essential  properties.  Now  these  latter  being  contingency, 
and  (for  though  the  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding  are 
genera  et  species,  still  they  are  particular  genera  cJL  species)  par- 
ticularity, it  distinguishes  the  formal  light  {lumefi)  (not  the  sub- 
stantial light,  lux)  of  reason  by  the  attributes  of  the  necessary 
and  the  universal ;  and  by  irradiation  of  this  lumen  or  skine  the 
understanding  becomes  a  conclusive  or  logical  faculty.  As  such 
it  is  Ai^og  dvdqfitntyos. 

lb.  206. 

When  Satan  saith  in  thy  heart,  God  will  not  pardon  thy  ains,  nor  be 
gracious  unto  thee,  I  pray  (said  Lnther)  how  wilt  thou  then,  as  a  poor  sizh 
ner,  raise  up  and  comfort  thyself  especially  when  other  signs  of  God's 
wrath  besides  do  beat  upon  thee,  as  sickness,  poverty,  dec  And  that  thy 
heart  beginneth  to  preach  and  say.  Behold,  here  thou  Uvest  in  sickness,  thoa 
art  poor  and  forsaken  of  every  one,  <&& 

Oh  !  how  true,  how  affectingly  true  is  this  I  And  when  too 
Satan,  the  tempter,  becomes  Satan  the  accuser,  saying  in  thy 
heart: — ''This  sickness  is  the  ooQsequence  of  sin,  or  sinful  ia- 
iirmity,  and  thou  hast  brought  thyself  into  a  fearful  dilemma ; 
thou  canst  not  hope  for  salvation  as  long  as  thou  continuest  in 
any  sinfiil  practice,  and  yet  thou  canst  not  abandbn  thy  daily  dose 
of  this  or  that  poison  without  suicide.     For  the  sin  of  thy  soul 
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has  become  the  necessity  of  thy  body,  daily  tonnenting  thee, 
without  yielding  thee  any  the  least  pleasurable  sensation,  but 
goading  thee  on  by  terror  without  hope.     Under  such  evidence . 
of  God's  wrath  how  canst  thou  expect  to  be  saved  ?"     Well  may 
the  heart  cry  out»  "  "Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death, — from  this  death  that  lives  and  tyrannizes  in  my  body  ?" 
But  the  Gospel  answer*-^**  there  is  a  redemption  from  the  body  n 
promised ;  only  cling  to  Christ.     Call  on  him  continually  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  to  give  thee  strength,  and  be 
strong  in  thy  weakness ;  and  what  Christ  doth  not  see  good  to 
relieve  thee  from,  suHer  in  hope./  It  may  be  better  for  thee  to  be 
kept  humble  and  in  self-abasement.     The  thorn  in  the  flesh  may 
remain  and  yet  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  prove  sufficient  I 
for  thee.     Only  cling  to  Christ,  and  do  thy  best.     In  all  love  and   I 
well-doing  gird  thyself  up  to  improve  and  use  aright  what  re-    I 
mains  free  in  thee,  and  if  thou  dost  aught  aright,  say  and  thank-   / 
fully  believe  that  Christ  has  done  it  for  thee.'^^i  0  what  a  miser- 
able despairing  wretch  should  I  become,  if  I  believed  the  doctrines 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Treatise  on  Repentance,  or  those 
I  heard  preached  by  Dr.  ■     ■        ;  if  I  gave  up  the  fiaith,  that 
the  life  of  Christ  would  piecipit&te  the  remaining  dregs  of  sin  in 
the  crisis  of  death,  and  that  I  shall  rise  in  purer  capacity  of 
Christ ;  blind  to  be  irradiated  by  his  light,  empty  to  be  possessed  by 
his  fulness,  naked  of  merit  to  be  clothed  with  his  righteousness ! 

lb.  p.  267. 

liie  nobUity,  the  gentry,  oitisene,  and  farmers,  ifta,  are  now  become  so 
haughty  and  ungodly,  that  they  regard  no  ministers  nor  preachers ;  and 
(said  Luther)  if  we  were  not  holpen  somewhat  by  great  princes  and  per- 
sons, we  could  not  long  sabsist :  therefore  Isaiah  saith  well,  And  kingn  thall 
b«  their  nurses,  de. 

Corpulent  nurses  too. often,  that  overlay  the  babe ;  distempered 
nurses,  that  convey  poison  in  their  milk  ! 
Chap.  xiii.  p.  208. 

Philip  MelanothoQ  said  to  Luther,  The  opini<m  of  St.  Austfai  of  justifica- 
tion (as  it  seemeth)  was  more  pertinent,  fit  and  canvenient  when  he  dis- 
puted not,  than  it  was  when  he  used  to  speak  and  dispute ;  for  thus  be  saith. 
We  ought  to  censure  and  hold  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  is  by  our 
regeneration,  or  by  being  made  new  creatures.  Now  if  it  be  so,  then  we 
are  not  justified  only  by  faith,  but  by  all  the  gifts  and  virtues  of  God  given 
unto  UB.  Now  what  is  your  opinion.  Sir  ?  Do  yon  hold  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  this  regeneration,  as  is  St  Austin's  opiaioD  t 
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Luther  answered  and  Bald,  I  hold  this,  and  aa' certain,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Gk)Bpel  and  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  we  are  justified  before 
C}od  gratis,  for  nothing,  only  by  God*8  mere  mercy,  wherewith  and  by  reason 
whereof^  he  imputeth  righteousness  unto  us  in  Christ. 

True ;  but  is  it  more  than  a  dispute  about  words  ?  Is  not  the 
regeneration  likewise  gratis,  only  by  God's  mere  mercy  ?  "We, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  our  imperfect  understandings,  must 
divide  and  distinguish.  But  surely  justification  and  sanctification 
are  one  act  of  God,  and  only  different  perspectives  of  redemption 
by  and  through  and  for  Christ.  They  are  one  and  the  same  plant, 
justification  the  root,  sanctification  the  flower ;  and  (may  I  not 
venture  to  add  ?)  transubstantiation  into  Christ  the  celestial  firuit. 

lb.  pp.  210,  211.     Melancthon's  sixth  reply. 

Sir  1  you  say  Paul  was  justified,  that  is,  was  received  to  everlasting  life, 
only  for  mercy's  sake.  Against  which,  I  say,  if  the  piece-meal  or  partial 
cause,  namely  our  obedience,  followeth  not ;  then  we  are  not  saved,  accord- 
ing to  these  words.  Woe  Ume  if  I  preach  not  the  Oif^pel.     1  Cor.  ix. 

Luther*B  answer. 

No  piecmg  or  partial  cause  (sidd  Luther)  approacheth  thereunto :  for  faith 
is  powerful  continually  without  ceasing ;  otherwise,  it  is  no  faith.  Therefore 
what  the  works  are,  or  of  what  value,  the  same  they  are  through  the  honor 
and  power  of  fSuth,  which  undeniably  is  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining. 

This  is  indeed  a  difiicult  question  ;  and  one,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  which  can  receive  its  solution  only  by  the  idea,  or  the  act 
and  fact  of  justification  by  faith  self-reflected.  But,  humanly 
considered,  this  position  of  Luther's  provokes  the  mind  to  ask,  is 
there  no  receptivity  of  faith,  considered  as  a  free  gifl  of  God,  pre- 
requisite in  the  individual !  Does  faith  commence  by  generating 
the  receptivity  of  itself?  If  so,  there  is  no  difference  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree  between  the  receivers  and  the  rejecters  of  the 
word,  at  the  moment  preceding  Ihis  reception  or  rejection ;  and 
a  stone  is  a  subject  as  capable  of  faith'  as  a  man.  How  can 
obedience  exist,  where  disobedience  was  not  possible?  Surely 
two  or  three  texts  from  St.  Paul,  detached  from  the  total  organ- 
ismus  of  hts  reasoning,  ought  not  to  outweigh  the  plain  fact, 
that  the  contrary  position  is  implied*  in,  or  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequent of,  our  Lord's  own  invitations  and  assurances.  Every- 
where a  something  is  attributed  to  the  will.* 

*  N.B.  I  should  not  have  written  the  above  note  in  my  present  state  of 
light ; — not  that  I  find  it  fiUse,  but  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of  Didsebood 
by  not  going  deep  enough.    July,  1829. 
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Chap.  xiii.  p.  2fl. 

To  ooDdade,  a  faithful  person  is  a  new  creature,  a  new  tree.  Therefore 
ftU  these  speeohes,  whieh  in  the  law  are  UBual,  belong  not  to  this  ease ;  aa 
to  eaj  A  faithful  person  must  do  good  worlcs.  Neither  were  it  rightly 
spoken,  to  say  the  sua  shall  shine :  a  good  tree  shall  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
ic.  For  the  sun  shall  not.  shine,  but  it  doth  sliine  by  nature  unbidden,  it 
is  thereunto  created. 

This  important  paragraph  is  obscure  by  the  translator's  igno- 
rance of  the  true  import  of  the  German  soU,  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  our  shall ;  but  rather  to  our  ought,  that  is,  should  do 
this  or  that, — ^is  under  an  obligation  to  do  it. 

lb.  p.  213. 

And  I,  my  loving  Brentius,  to  tiie  end  I  may  better  uiderstaad  this  oase^ 
do  uae  to  think  in  this  manner,  namely,  as  if  in  my  heart  Were  no  quali^ 
or  yirtae  at  all,  which  is  called  fnith,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do  speak 
and  dream  thereof),  but  I  set  all  on  Chriet,  and  say,  mj  farmalU  juttitia, 
that  is,  my  dure,  my  constant  and  complete  righteousness  (in  whidi  is  no 
want  nor  tailing,  but  is,  as  before  Ood  it  ought  to  be)  is  CSirist  my  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Aye !  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my 
soul  can  find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith,  not  by  my  iaith» 
but  by  the  faith  of  Christ  in  me. 

lb.  p.  214. 

The  Scripture,  nameth  the  faithful  a  people  of  God's  saints.  But  here 
one  may  say ;  the  sins  which  daily  we  commit^  do  offend  and  anger  God; 
how  then  can  we  be  holy  ?  Antwer,  A  mother's  love  to  her  child  is  muoh 
stronger  than  are  the  excrements  and  scurf  thereoC  Even  so  God's  love 
towards  us  is  £ur  stronger  than  our  filthiness  and  mtdeanBess. 

Yea,  one  may  sa^  again,  we  sin  without  ceasing,  and  where  sin  is,  there 
the  holy  Spirit  is  not :  therefore  we  are  not  holy,  because  the  holy  Spirit 
is  not  in  us,  who  maketh  holy.  Answer.  (John  xvi.  14.)  Now  where  Christ 
is,  there  is  the  holy  Spirit  The  text  saith  plainly.  The  holy  Ghott  shall 
glorify  me,  Ac  Now  Christ  is  in  the  faithful  (although  they  have  and  feel 
.  sins,  do  confess  the  same,  and  with  sorrow  of  heart  do  complain  thereover); 
tiierefore  sins  do  not  separate  Christ  from  those  that  believe. 

All  in  this  page  is  true,  and  necessary  to  be  preached.  But 
0 !  what  need  is  there  of  holy  prudeitce  to  preach  it  aright,  that 
is,  at  right  times  to  the  right  ears !  Now  this  is  when  the  doc- 
trine is  necessary  and  thence  comfortable*,  bat  where  it  is  not 
necessary,  but  only  very  comfortable,  in  such  cases  it  would  be  a 
narcotic  poison,  killing  the  soul  by  infusing  a  stupor  or  countecfeit 
peace  of  corawience.     WiiefS  there  are  no  linkingB  of  self-abas** 

VOL.  V.  N 
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ment,  no  griping  senie  of  sin  and  worthleflsudds,  but  perhaips  the 
contiaiy,  reckless  confidence  and  self-valuing  for  good  qualities 
supposed  an  overbalance  for  the  sins, — ^there  it  is  not  neoeasaiy. 
In  short,  these  are  not  the  tmths,  that  can  be  preached  BvxeU^ms 
dxalgmg,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

In  declining  life,  or  at  any  time  in  the  hour  of  sincere  humil- 
iatioui  these  truths  may  be  applied  in  reference  to  past  sins  col- 
lectively ;  but  a  Christian  must  not,  a  true  however  infirm  Chris- 
tian will  not,  can  not,  administer  them  to  himself  immediately 
after  sinning ;  least  t)f  all  immediately  before.  We  ought  fer- 
vently to  pray  thus  : — "  Most  holy  and  most  mercifiil  God  !  by 
the  grace  of  thy  holy  Spirit  make  these  promises  profitable  to  me, 
to  preserve  me  fiom  despairing  of  thy  forgiveness  through  Christ 
my  Saviour  !  But  0 !  save  me  from  presumptuously  perverting 
them  into  a  pillow  for  a  stupefied  conscience  !  Give  me  grace  so 
to  contrast  my  sin  with  thy  transcendent  goodness  and  long-suf- 
fering love,  as  to  hate  it  with  an  unibigaed  hatred  for  its  own  exr 
ceeding  sinfulness. 

lb.  pp.  219-20. 

Faith  is,  snd  oonBiifeeth  in,  a  peraonV  understen<fing,  bat  hope  oonaisteai 
in  the  will.  *  *  Faith  inditotb,  distioguisheth  and  teaehetb,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment.  *  *  Faith  fighteth  against  error 
and  heresies,  it  proveth,  censureth,  and  judgeth  the  ^irits  and  doctrines. 
*  *  Faith  in  <fivinity  is  the  wisdom  and  providenee,  and  belongeth  to  the 
doctrine.    *    *    FULth  is  tlie  ditUeeticti,  for  it  is  altogether  wit  and  wisdom. 

Luther  in  his  Postills  discourseth.  ikr  better  and  more  genially 
of  faith  than  in  these  paragraphs.  Unfortunately,  the  Germans 
have  but  one  word  for  faith  and  belief— G^wfic,  and  what  Lu- 
ther here  says,  is  spoken  of  belief  Of  faith  he  speaks  in  the 
next  article  but  one. 

lb.  p.  226. 

That  regeneration  only  maketh  God's  children. 

The  artide  of  our  justification  before  Gk>d  (said  Luther)  is,  as  it  useth  to 
be  with  a  son  which  is  born  an  heir  of  all  his  father's  good%  and  oometh 
not  thereunto  by  deserts. 

I  will  here  xeoord  my  experience.  Ever  when  I  meet  with 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  faith  and  free  graoe  simply  an- 
nounced— ".So  it  is !" — then  I  believe  ;  my  heart  leaps  forth  to 
welcome  it.  But  as  soon  as  an  explanation  or  reaaon  is  added, 
raoh  explanations,  namely,  and  reawnings  aa  I  have  anywhMv 
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met  ^th»  then  my  heart  leaps  baek  agam,  reooik)  and  I  ex* 
claim,  Nay!  Nay!  but  not  so.     25th  of  September,  1819. 
lb.  p.  227. 

Doctor  Carlefltad  (said  Luther)  argneth  thus :  True  it  is  that  flnth  juBti- 
fieth,  but  JGaith  ib  a  work  of  the  first  oommandment ;  therefore  it  joatifieth 
aa  a  work.  Mooraover,  all  that  the  Iaw  oonuBaodeth,  th4»  same  ia  a  work 
of  tha  Law.  Now  faith  ia  oommaiided,  therefore  faith  ia  a  work  of  the 
I41W.  AgaiD,  what  God  wiU  have  the  same  ia  immanded :  Qod  will  hava 
laithy  Uierelbre  iaitb  i»  o^mmanded. 

SL  Paul  (aaid  Luther)  apeaketh  in  such  sort  of  the  law,  that  he  separ- 
ateth  it  from  the  promise.^  whioh  ia  far  another  thing  than  the  Uiw.  The 
law  ia  terrestrial,  but  the  promise  ia  celestial.  Gk>d  giveth  the  law  to  the 
end  we  may  thereby  be  roused  up  and  made  pliant ;  for  the  commandmenta 
do  go  and  proceed  against  the  proud  and  haughty,  which  contemn  God's 
gifts ;  now  a  gift  or  present  can  not  be  a  commandment. 

Therefore  we  must  answer  aeoording  to  thia  rule,  Verba  nmt  aecipimda 
aecmnthm  tuh^etam  maieriam,  *  ,*  9t  Paul  oalleth  that  the  work  of 
the  law,  whidi  ia  done  and  acted  through  the  knowledge  of  the  law  by  a 
constrained  will  without  the  holy  Spirit ;  so  that  the  same  is  a  work  of  the 
law,  which  the  law  earnestly  requireth  and  strictly  will  have-  done ;  it  is 
not  a  voluntary  work,  but  a  fbrced  work  ot  the  rod 

And  wherein  did  Carlestad  and  Luther  difier  ?  Not  at  all,  or 
essentially  and  irreconcilably,  according  as  the  feeling  of  Carles- 
tad  was.  If  he  meant  the  particular  deed,  the  latter ;  if  the 
total  act,  the  agent  included,  then  the  former. 

Chap.  xiv.  p.  230. 

The  lova  towards  the  neighbor  (said  Luther)  most  be  lika  a  porechs^ta 
loye  between  bride  and  bridegroom,  where  all  foults  are  connived  at,  cor- 
•red  and  borne  with,,  and  only  the  virtues  regarded. 

Li  how  many  little  escapes  and  comer-holes  does  the  sensibil- 
ity, the  fineness  (that  of  which  refinement  is  but  a  counterieiti  at 
best  but  a  reflex),  the  geniality  of  nature  appear  in  this  son^^  of 
thunder  !  0  for  a  Lather  in  the  pfesent  age !  Why,  Charles  !* 
with  the  very  handcufis  of  his  prejudices  he  would  knock  out 
the  brains  (nay,  that  is  impossible,  but)  he  would  split  the  skulls 
of  our  Cristo-gaUij  translate  the  word  as  you  like : — French 
Christians,  or  coxcpmbs ! 

lb.  pp.  231-2. 

Let  Witzelt  know  (said  Luther),  that  David's  wars  and  battles,  which  he 
Ibught,  were  more  pleasing  to  Qod  than  the  listings  and  prayings  of  the 

»  Qharks  Lamb.--*  JUL 
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best,  of  the  honestest,  and  of  tke  holiett  mooki  and  trim ;  much  mer* 
than  the  worka  of  our  new  ridiculDiia  and  superatitioua  friara. 

A  cordial,  rich,  and  juicy  speech,  such  as  shaped  itself  iato,  and 
lived  anew  in,  the  Gustavus  Adolphuses. 
Chap.  XV.  pp.  293-4. 

God  most  certainly  heareth  them  that  pray  m  fidth,  and  granteth  ^«ii 
and  how  he  pleaseth,  and  knoweth  most  profitable  for  them.  We  most  also 
know,  that  when  oar  prayers  tend  to  the  sanetifjring  of  his  name,  and  to 
the  increase  and  honor  of  his  kingdom  (also  that  we  pray  according  to  his 
will),  then  most  certainly  he  heareth.  But  when  we  pmy  contrary  to  these 
points,  then  we  are  not  heard ;  for  God  doth  nothing  against  his  Name,  his 
kingdom,  and  his  will 

Then  (saith  the  understanding,  tA  ffgdt^rjfxa  aa(^*6g)  what  doth 
prayer  effect  ?  If  A — prayer  =  B.,  and  A  +  prayer  =  B.,  prayer 
=:  O.  The  attempt  to  answer  this  argument  by  admitting  its  in- 
validity relatively  to  God,  but  asserting  the  efficacy  of  prayer  rel- 
atively to  the  pray-er  or  precant  himself,  is  merely  staving  off 
the  objection  a  single  step.  For  this  efiect  on  the  devout  soul  is 
produced  by  an  act  of  God.  The  true  answer  is,  prayer  is  an 
idea,  and  ens  spiritzudet  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  under- 
standing. 

The  spiritual  mind  receives  the  answer  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  idea,  life  as  deltas  diffusa.  We  can  set  the  life  in  effi- 
cient motion,  but  not  contrary  to  the  form  or  type.  The  errors 
and  false  theories  of  great  men  sometimes,  perhaps  most  often, 
arise  out  of  true  ideas  falsified  by  degenerating  into  conceptions  ; 
or  the  mind  excited  to  action  by  an  inworking  idea,  the  undeif^ 
standing  works  in  the  same  direction  according  to  its  kind,  and 
produces  a  counterfeit,  in  which  the  mind  rests. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  the  scheme  of  emanation  in  * 
Plotinus.     God  is  made  a  first  and  consequently  a  comparative 
intensity,  and  matter  the  last ;  the  whole  thence  finite  ;  and 
thence  its  conceivabilityi     But  we  most  admit  a  gradation  of  in- 
tensities in  reality. 

Chap.  xvi.  p.  247. 

When  governors  and  rulers  are  enemies  to  God's  word,  then  oar  duty  ia 
to  depart,  to  sell  and  forsake  all  we  have,  to  fly  from  one  place  tojano^er, 
aa  Clu'ist  commandeth ;  we  must  make  and  prepare  no  uproars  nor  tomulta 
by*reason  of  the  Gkwpel,  but  we  must  snifer  all  thiogs. 

Eight.  But  then  it  must  be  the  lawful  rulers  ;  those  in  whom 
the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  is  lodged -by  the  known  laws  and 
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ooQstitation  of  the  oountry.  Where  the  laws  and  conBtitutioiial 
liberties  of  the  nation  are  trampled  on»  the  sabjects  do  not  lose, 
and  are  not  in  oonscience  bound  to  forego,  their  righi'of  resist- 
ance, becaose  they  are  ChiistiasB,  or  because  it  happenB  to .  be  a 
matter  of  religion,  in  which  their  rights  are  violated.  And  this 
was  Luther's  opinion.  Whether,  if  a  Popish  Czar  shall  act .  as 
our  James  II.  acted,  the  Russian  Greekists  would  be  justified  in 
doing  with  him  what  the  English  Protestants  justifiably  did  with 
regard  to  James,  is  a  knot  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  cut ; 
though  I  guess  the  Russians  would,  by  cutting  their  Czar's 
throat, 
lb. 

But  no  mfm  will  do  this,  except  he  be  so  sure  of  his  doctrine  and  religion, 
as  that,  although  I  myself  should  play  the  fool,  and  should  recant  and  deny 
this  my  doctrine  and  religion  (which  God  forbid),  he  notwithstanding  there- 
fore would  not  yields  but  say,  "If  Luther,  or  an  augel  from  heaven,  should 
teadi  otherwise.  Let  him  be  accuried,** 

Well  and  nobly  said,  thou  rare  black  swan  !  This,  this  is  the 
Church.  Where  this  is  found,  there  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
though  but  twenty  in  the  whole  congregation ;  and  were  twenty 
snch  in  two  liundred  difierent  places,  the  Church  would  be  entire 
in  each.     Without  this  no  Church. 

lb.  p.  248. 

And  he  sent  Ibr  one  of  hia  ehiefest  privy  counsellors,  named  Lord  John 
Vm  MinkwitZy  and  said  unto  him :  "  Tou  hare  heard  my  father  say  (run- 
ning with  hiin  at  tilt),  that  to  sit  upright  on  horseback  maketh  a  good  tilter. 
'  If  therefore  it  be  good  ftnd  laudable  in  temporal  tilting  to  sit  upright ;  how 
mu6h  more  is  it  praiseworthy  in  God's  cause  to  8it>  to  stand,  and  to  go  up- 
rightly and  just  T 

Princely.     So  Shakspeare  would  have  made  a  Prince  Elector 
talk.     The  metaphor  is  so  grandly  in  character. 
Chap.  xvii.  p.  249. 
Sifffia  8urU  tubinde  facta  minora;  res  aiUem  et  facta  ev&iruU  erevertmi. 

A  valuable  remark.*  As  the  substance  waxed,  that  is,  became 
more  evident,  the  ceremonial  sign  waned,  till  at  length  in  the 
Eucharist  the  signum  united  itself  with  the  dgnijicatum,  and 
became  consubstantial.  The  ceremonial  sign,  namely,  the  eat- 
ing the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine,  became  a  symbol,  that 
is,  a  solemn  instance  and  exempMoation  of  the  class  of  mys- 
.terioiu  acts»  which  we  are,  or  as  Christiaiis  should  be,  per- 
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tofming  dmily  and  hourly  in  every  social  duty  and  reereatMa. 
This  is  indeed  to  recreate  the  man  in  and  hy  Christ.  Sublkneiy 
did  the  Fathers  call  the  Bocharist  the  esLttamm  of  llie  InoanuM* 
tion  :  only  I  should  have  prefeirad  the  perpetuation  aad  ^piiea- 
tion  of  the  Ineamatioa. 

lb. 

A  hare  writing  withont  a  seal  is  of  no  force. 

Metaphors  are  sorry  logioi  especially  metaphors  from  human 
and  those  too  conventianal  usages  to  the  ordinances  of  eternal 
-wisdom. 

lb.  p.  250. 

Lather  said,  **  No.  A  ChriatiAn  is  wholly  and  altogether  aanctified.  *  * 
We  rnuBt  take  sure  hold  on  Baptism  by  fiiith,  aa  then  we  ehall  be,  yea» 
already  are,  sanctified    In  this  sort  David  nameth  himself  holy." 

A  deep  thought.  Strong  meat  for  men.  It  must  not  be  cf- 
fered  for  milk. 

Chap.  zxi.  p.  276. 

llien  I  will  declare  him  openly  to  the  Ohnreh,  and  in  thia  manner  I  will 
ny :  "  Loving  fri^da,  I  declare  mto  you,  how  that  N.  N.  hatk  been  ad- 
monished :  first,  by  myself  in  private,  afterwards  also  by  two  cbaplaiiia, 
thirdly,  by  two  aldermen  and  diurchwardens,  and  those  of  the  assembly : 
yet  notwithstanding  he  will  not  desist  from  his  sinfiil  kind  of  life.  Where- 
fore I  earnestly  desire  you  to  assist  and  aid  me,  to  kneel  down  with  m«^ 
and  let  us  pray  against  him,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  DeviL" 

Luther  did  not  mean  that  this  should  be  done  all  at  once  : 
but  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the  eongregation  to  meet' 
for  joint  consultation,  aocording  to  the  lesolutionB  passed  to  chooae 
and  commission  such  and  such  persons-  to  wait  on  the  ofiender« 
and  to  exhort,  persuade,  and  threaten  him  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation  :  then,  if  after  due  time  allowed,  this  proved  fmit- 
less,  to  kneel  down  with  the  minister,  &c.  Surely,  were  it  only 
feasible,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  But  alas  !  it  is  not 
compatible  with  a  Church  national,  the  congregations  of  which 
are  therefore  not  gathered  nor  elected,  or  with  a  Church  estab- 
lished by  law  ;  for  law  and  discipline  are  mutually  destructive  of 
each  other,  being  the  same  as  involuntary  and  voluntary  penance. 

Chap.  xxii.  p.  290. 

Widiffe  and  Hubs  opposed  and  assaulted  the  manner  of  life  and  oonver- 
sation  in  Popedom.  But  I  chiefly  do  oppose  and  resist  their  doctrine ;  I 
aArm  roundly  and  plainly  that  they  teach-  not  aright    llMrato  am  I  ealled. 
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I  take  ih»  goose  bj  the  neok,  ttid  set  the  Imife  to  the  throttt  When  I  can 
maintain  that  the  Pope's  doctrine  is  false  (which  I  have  proved  and  maiii* 
tained),  then  I  wjll  easily  prove  and  maintain  that  their  manner  of  life  is 
evil 

This  is  a  remark  of  deep  inaght :  verum  vere  Lutheranum. 
lb.  p.  291. 

Ambition  and  pride  (said  Luther)  are  the  rankest  poison  in  the  Church 
when  they  are  possessed  by  preachers.  Zuinglius  thereby  was  misled,  who 
did  what  pleased  himself  *  *  *  He  wrote,  "  Xe  honorable  and  good  princes 
must  pardon  me,  in  that  I  give  you  not  your  titles;  for  the  glass  windows 
are  as  well  illustrious  as  y&* 

One  might  fiuicy,  in  the  Yision-of-Miiza  ttyle,  that  all  the 
angry,  oontemptaouB,  haxighty  expressionB  of  good  and  zealous 
men,  pliant  staff-officers  in  the  army  of  Christ,  formed  a  rick 
of  straw  and  stubble,  which  at  the  last  day  is  to  be  divided  into 
more  or  fewer  faaj-cocks,  according  to  the  number  of  kind  and 
unfeignedly  humble  and  charitable  thoughts  and  speeches  that 
had  intervened,  and  that  these  were  placed  in  a  pile,  leap-frog 
fashion,  in  the  narrow  road  to  the  gate  of  paradise  ;  and  burst 
into  flame  as  the  zeal  of  the  individual  approached, — so  that  he 
must  leap  over  and  through  them.  Now  I  can  ilot  help  think- 
ing, that  this  dear  man  of  God,  heroic  Luther,  will  find  more 
opportunities  of  showing  his  agility,  and  reach  the  gate  in  a 
greater  sweat  and  with  mu^re  blisters  a  parte  post  than  his 
brother  hero,  Zuinglius.  I  guess  that  the  comments  of  the  latter 
on  the  Prophets  will  be  &und  almost  sterile  in  these  tiger-lilies 
and  brimstone  flowers  of  polemic  rhetoric,  compared  with  the 
controversy  of  the  former  with  our  Henry  YIII.,  his  replies  to  the 
Pope's  Bulls,  and  the  like. 

By-the-by,  the  joke  of  the  <  glass  windows'  is  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation. The  Grerman  for  illustrious  is  durcMoMchtigy  that  is, 
transparent  or  translucent. 

lb. 

When  we  leaTe  to  Ood  his  name,  his  kingdom  and  will,  then  will  he  also 
give  unto  us  our  daily  bread,  and  will  remit  our  sins,  and  deliver  us  firom 
the  devil  and  all  eriL    Only  his  honor  he  will  have  to  himself 

'    A  brief  but  most  excellent  comment  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
lb.  p.  297. 

There  was  nerer  any  that  understood  the  Old  Te^»ment  so  well  as  St 
Paul,  except  os^y  John  the  Baptist 
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I  can  not  eonjectuxe  what  Lnther  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  this  exception. 
Chap,  xxvii.  p.  335.  , 

I  ooald  wish  (said  Luther)  that  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire   « 
would  make  an  assembly,  and  hold  a  eouncU  and  a  unioD  both  in  doetrine 
and  ceremonies,  so  that  eyerj  one  might  not  break  in  and  ran  on  vith 
sneh  insolency  and  presumption  aooording  to  his  own  brains,  as  already  is 
begun,  whereby  many  good  hearts  are  offended. 

Strange  heart  of  man !  Would  Lather  have  given  up  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith  alone,  had  the  majority  of  the 
Council  decided  in  favor  of  the  Arminian  scheme  ?  If  not,  by 
what  light  0ould  he  expect  Oecolampadiua  or  Zuinglins  to  recant 
their  convictions  respecting  the  Eucharist,  cur  the  Baptists  theirs 
on  Infant  Baptism,  to  the  same  authority  ?  In  fact,  the  wish 
expressed  in  tiiis  passage  must  be  c<»isidered  as  a  mere  flying 
thought  shot  out  by  the  mood  and  feeling  of  the  moment,  a  sort  of 
eonversational  flying-fish  that  dropped  as  soon  as  the  moisture  of  the 
fins  had  evaporated.  The  paragraph  in  p.  336,  of  what  Councils 
ought  to  order,  should  be  considered  Luther's  genuine  opinion. 

lb.  p.  337. 

The  oouncil  of  Niee,  held  after  the  ApostW  time  (said*  Luther),  was  the 
rerj  best  and  purest;  but  soon  after  in  the  time  of  tiie  3Emperor  Oonstan- 
tine,  it  was  weakened  by  the  Arians. 

What  Arius  himself  meant,  I  do  not  know  :  what  the  modem 
Arians  teach,  I  utterly  condemn  ;  but  that  the  great  council  of 
Ariminum  was  either  Arian  or  heretical  I  could  never  discover, 
or  descry  any  essential  diflerence  between  its  decisions  and  the 
Nicene  ;  though  I  seem  to  find  a  serious  difference  of  the  pseudo- 
Athanasian  Creed  from  both.  If  there  be  a  difieience  between 
the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Ariminum,  it  perhaps  consists  in  this ; 
— ^that  the  Nicene  was  the  more  anxious  to  assert  the  equal 
Divinity  in  the  Filial  subordination  ;  the  Ariminian  to  maintain 
the  Filial  subordination  in  the  equal  Divinity.  In  both  there  are 
three  self-subeistent  and  only  one  self-originated  : — which  is  the 
substance  of  the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  as  faithfiilly  worded  as  is 
compatible  with  the  necessary  inadequacy  of  words  to  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  that  is,  spiritual  truths  that  can  oidy  be  spiritually' 
discerned.*     18th  August,  1826. 

*  "  Out  of  the  number  of  400,  there  were  but  80  Arians  at  the  utmost 
The  other  820  and  more  were  really  orthodox  men,  induced  by  artifices  to 
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Chap,  xxviii.  p.  347. 

Gkxl'B  word  a  Lord  of  all  Lords. 

Luther  everywhere  idexvtiEes  the  living  Word  of  God  with  the 
written  word,  and  rages  against  Bulliuger,  who  Contended  that 
the  latter  is  the  word  of  G-od  only  as  far  as  and  £>r  whom  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  former.  To  this  Luther  replies  :  "  My  voice, 
the  vehicle  of  my  words,  does  not  cease  to  he  my  voice,  because 
it  is  ignorantly  or  maliciously  misunderstood."  Yea  !  (might 
BuUinger  have  rejoined)  the  instance  were  applicable  and  the 
argument  valid,  if  we  were  previously  assured  that  all  and  every 
part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  the  voice  of  the  divine 
Word.  But  except  by  the  Spidt,  whence  are  we  to  ascertain 
this  ?  Not  from  the  books  themsely^ ;  for  not  one  of  them  makes 
the  pretension  for  itself,  and  the  two  or  three  texts,  which  seem 
to  assert  it,  refer  only  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  nowhere 
enumerate  the  books  that  were  given  by  inspiration  :  and  how 
obscure  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  how  great 
the  difierence  of  opinion  respecting  its  different  parts,  what 
scholar  is  ignorant  ? 

Chap.  xxix.  p.  349. 

PaireSf  quamquam  uepe  errant^  iamen  venerandi  propter  iestimamum 
Jideu 

Although  I  learn  from  all  this  chapter,  that  Luther  was  no 
great  Patrician  (indeed  he  was  better  employed),  yet  I  am  nearly, 
if  not  wholly  of  his  mind  respecting  the  works  of  the  Fathers. 
Those  which  appear  to  me  of  any  great  value  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  those  articles  of  Christian  Faith  which  are,  as  it  were, 
ante  Christum  Jesum,  namely,  the  Trinity,  and  the  primal  In- 
carnation spoken  of  by  John  i.  10.  But  in  the  main  I  should 
perhaps  go  even  farther  than  Luther  ;  for  I  can  not  conceive  any 
thing  more  likely  than  that  a  young  man  of  strong  and  active  in- 
tellect, who  has  no  fears,  or  suffers  no  fears  of  worldly  prudence 
to  cry,  Halt !  to  him  in  his  career  of  eonsequential  logic,  and  who 
has  been  innutritm  etjuratu€"m  the  Grotio-Paleyan  scheme  of 
Christian  evidence,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  the  men  and 
books,  which  he  has  been  bred  up  to  regard  as  authority,  to  con 
sider  all  inward  experiences  as  fanatical  delusions  ; — ^I  say,  I  cai . 

subscribe  a  Creed  which  they  understood  in  a  good  sense,  but  whi^,  being 
worded  in  general  terms,  was  capable  of  being  perverted  to  a  bad  oat,* 
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scarcely  conceive  such  a  young  man  to  make  a  serious  stady  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  firat  four  or  five  centuries  without  becoming 
either  a  Romanist  or  a  Deist.  Let  him  only  read  Petavins  and 
the  different  Patristic  and  Ecdesiastico-historical  tracts  of  Sem- 
ler,  and  have  no  better  philosophy  than  that  of  Locke,  no  better 
theology  than  that  of  Arminius  and  Biriiop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
I  should  tremble  for  his  belief  Yet  why  tremble  for  a  belief 
which  is  the  very  antipode  of  faith  ?  Better  for  such  a  man  to 
precipitate  himself  on  to  the  utmost  goal :  for  then  perhaps  he 
may  in  the  repose  of  intellectual  activity  feel  the  nothingness  of 
his  prise,  or  the  wretchedness  of  it ;  and  then  perhaps  the  in- 
ward yearning  after  a  rdigion  may  make  him  ask  : — "  Have  I 
not  mistaken  the  road  at  the  outset  ?  Am  I  sure  that  tl^e  Ke- 
formers,  Luther  and  the  rest  cdlectively,  were  fanatics  ?" 
lb.  p.  3^. 

Takg  no  care  what  ye  bKoU  eat  As  though  that  oommandmcnt  £d  not 
hinder  th«  oarpiog  and  earing  for  the  daily  bread. 

For  •  caring/  read,  *  anxiety  I'     Sit  Hbi  cura,  non  autem  soli- 
citudim,  panis  qtiotidianus. 
^    lb.  p.  351. 

Even  00  it  was  with  Ambrose :  he  ivxote  indeed  wdl  and  purely,  was 
more  serious  in  writing  than  Austin,  who  was  amiable  and  mild.  *  *  * 
Fulgentioa  is  the  beet  poet»  and  far  abore  Horaee  both  with  aentenoea,  fair 
speeehes  and  good  aotions;  he  m  well  worthy  to  be*  ranked  and  numbered 
with  and  among  the  poets. 

Der  Teufd  I  Surely  the  epithets  should  be  reversed.  Aus- 
tin's mildness — ^the  duna  pater  infantum!  And  the  tuper- 
Horatian  efiulgence  of  Master  Foolgentius !  0  Swan !  thy  criti- 
cal cygnets  are  but  goslings.  \ 

N.B.  I  have,  however;  since  I  wrote  the  above,  heard  Mr.  J. 
Hookham  Frere  speak  highly  of  Fulgentius. 

lb.  p.  352. 

For  the  Fathers  were  hot  men,  and  to  speak  the  troth,  their  reputes  and 
authorities  did  uBderyaloe  and  suppress  the  books  and  writin^i  of  the 
sacred  Apostles  of  Christ 

We  doubtksB  find  in  tiie  writings  of  the  Fathen  of  the  seeond 
century,  and  still  more  strongly  in  those  of  the  third,  panages  coa- 
coming  the  Scriptures  that  seem  to  say  the  same  a»  we  Protes- 
tants now  do.  But  then  we  find  the  very  same  phrases  used  of 
writings  not  Apostolic,  or  with  no  ether  difierenX^  than  wiiat  the 
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greater  name  of  the  authors  would  naturally  produce  ;  just  as  a 
Platonist  would  speak  of  Speusippus's  hookey  were  they  extant, 
compared  with  those  of  later  teachers  of  Platonism  ; — '  He  was 
Plato's  nephew — ^had  seen  Plato-^-was  his  appointed  successor, 
&ic.*  But  in  inspiration  the  early  Christians,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  made  no  generic  difference,  let  Lardner  say  what  he  will. 
Can  he  disprove  that  it  was  declared  heretical  by  the  Church  in 
the  second  century  ta  believe  the  written  words  of  a  dead  Apostle 
in  opposition  to  the  words  of  a  living  Bishop,  seeing  that  the  same 
spirit  which  guided  the  Apostles  dwells  in  and  guides  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  ?  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  later  the  age 
of  the  writer,  the  stronger  the  expression  of  comparatiye  superi- 
ority of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  earlier,  on  ^e  other  hand,  the  move 
we  hear  of  the  SymMum,  the  Regtda  Fidei,  the  Creed. 
Chap,  zxxii.  p.  362. 

The  history  of  the  Prophet  Jonas  is  so  great  that  it  iff  almost  inerecBUe ; 
yea,  it  soundeth  more  strange  than  any  of  the  poets*  fiihles,  and  (said  Ln- 
flier)  if  it  stood  not  in  the  Bible,  I  should  take  it  for  a  He. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  that  Luther,  who  could  see  so  plainly  that 
the  book  of  Judith  was  an  allegoric  poem,  should  have  been  blind 
to  the  book  of  Jonas  being  an  apotogue,  ill  which  Jonah  meaiis 
the  Israelitish  nation. 

lb.  p.  364. 

For  they  entered  into  the  garden  about  the  hour  at  noonday,  and  having 
appetites  to  eat,  she  took  delight  in  the  apple ;  then  about  two  of  the  clock, 
aoeordmg  to  our  aoooont,  was  the  fidL 

Milton  has  adopted  this  notion  in  the  Paradise  Lost — not  im- 
probably ixom  this  book, 
lb.  p.  365. 

Darid  made  a  Psalm  of  two^md-twenty  parts,  in  ea?h  of  which  are  eight 
verses,  and  yet  in  all  is  but  one  kind  of  meaning,  namely,  he  will  only  say. 
Thy  law  or  word  is  good. 

I  have  conjectured  that  the  119th  Psahn  might  have  been  a 
form  of  ordination,  in  which  a  series  of  candidates  made  their 
prayers  and  profession  in  the  open  Temple  before  they  went  to 
the  several  synagogues  in  the  country. 

lb.  ^ 

But  (said  Luther)  I  say,  he  did  well  and  right  thereon :  fbr  the  ofBoe  of 
a  mag^trate  is  to  punish  the  guilty  and  wicked  malefaetors.    He  made  a 
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T0W|  indeed,  not  to  punish  him,  but  that  is  to  be  understood,  so  long  aa 
David  liyed. 

0  Luther  !  Luther !  4i8k  your  own  heart  if  this  is  not  Jesuit 
morality. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  p.  367. 

1  believe  (said  Luther)  the  words  of  our  Christian  belief  were  in  sueb 
sort  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  who  were  together,  and  made  this  sweet 
Bymholwn,  so  briefly  and  comfortable. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  regret  that  Luther  had  so  superficial  a 
knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  antiquities  :  for  example,  hi$  befief  in 
this  fable  of  the  Creed  having  been  a  picnic  contribution  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  each  giving  a  sentence.  Whereas  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  was  the  gradual  product  of  three  or  four 
centuries. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  p.  369. 

An  angel  (said  Luther)  is  a  spiritual  creature  created  by  God  without  a 
body  for  the  service  of  Christendom,  especially  in  the  office  of  the  Church. 

What  did  Luther  mean  by  a  body?  For  to* me  the  word 
seemeth  capable  of  two  senses,  universal  and  special : — first,  a 
form  indicating  to  A.  B.  C.  ^-c.,  the  existence  and  finiteness  of 
some  one  other  being  denponstrative  as  hie,  and  disjunctive  as  hie 
et  non  tile  ;  and  in  this  sense  God  alone  can  be  without  body  : 
secondly,  that  which  is  not  merely  hie  distinctive,  but  divisive : 
yea,  a  product  divisible  from  the  producent'  as  a  snake  from  its 
skin,  a  precipitate  and  death  of  living  power ;  and  in  this  sense 
the  body  is  proper  to  mortality,  and  to  be  denied  of  spirits  made 
perfect  as  well  as  of  the  spirits  that  never  fell  from  perfection, 
and  perhaps  of  those  who  feU  below  mortality,  namely,  the  devils. 

But  I  am  hiclined  to  hold  that  the  Bevil  has  no  one  body,  nay, 
no  body  of  his  own  ;  but  ceaselessly  usurps  or  counterfeits  bodies ; 
for  he  is  an  everlasting  liar,  yea,  the  lie  which  is  the  colored 
shadow  of  the  substance  that  intercepts  the  truth. 

lb.  p.  370. 

The  devils  are  in  woods,  in  waters,  in  wildernesses,  and  in  dark  pooly 
places,  ready  to  hurt  and  prejudice  people,  &/&. 

**  The  angel's  like  a  flea, 

The  devil  is  a  bore  ; — " 
No  matter  for  that !  quoth  S.  T.  0. 

I  love  him  the  better  therefore. 
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Yes !  hexo^e  Swan,  I  loTe  thee  even  when  thou  gjetbhlest  like  a 
goose ;  for  thy  geese  helped  to  save  the  Capitol, 
lb.  p.  371, 

I  do  yerily  beU^re  (said  Lather)  that  the  day  of  judgment  drawethnear 
and  that  the  angele  prepare  themselTes  for  the  fight  and  oombat,  and  that 
'within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  years  they  will  strike  down  both  Turk 
and  Pope  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  helL 

Yea  I  two  oi  three  more  such  angels  as  thyself,  Martin  Luther, 
and  thy  prediction  would  be,  or  perhaps  would  now  have  been, 
accomplished.  -  .  t 

Chap.  XXXV.  p.  388. 

Cogitations  of  the  understanding  do  produce  no  melancholy,  but  the  cogi- 
tations of  the  will  cause  sadness ;  bs^  when  one  is  grieved  at  a  thing,  or 
when  one  doth  sigh  and  complain,  there  are  melancholy  and  sad  cogitations, 
but  the  understanding  is  not  melancholy. 

Even  in  Luther's  lowest  imbecilities  what  gleams  of  vigorous 
good  sense  !  Had  he  understood  the  nature  and  S3rmptomB  of 
indigestion  together  with  ihe  detail  of  subjective  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  the  existence  of  mid-states  of  the  brain  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  Luther  would  have  been  a  greater  philosopher  ;  but 
would  he  have  been  so  great  a  hero  ?  I  doubt  it.  Praised  be 
God  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works  ;  who  bringeth  good  out 
of  evil,  and  manifesteth  his  wisdom  even  in  the  follies  of  his  ser- 
vants, his  strength  in  their  weakness ! 

lb.  p.  389. 

Whoso  prayeth  a  Psalm  shall  be  made  thoroughly  warm. 

Exjpertus  credo,     19th  Aug.  1826. 

I  have  learnt  to  interpret  for  myself  the  imprecating  verses  of 
the  Psalms  of  my  inward  and  spiritual  enemies,  the  old  Adam 
and  all  his  corrupt  menials  ;  and  thus  I  am  no  longer,  as  I  used 
to  be,  stopped  or  scandalized  by  such  passages  as  vindictive  and 
anti-Christian. 

lb. 

The  Devil  (said  Luther)  oftentimes  objected  and  argued  against  me  the 
whole  cause  which,  through  God's  grace,  I  lead.  He  oljecteUi  also  against 
Christ.  ,  But  better  it  were  that  the  Temple  brake  in  pieces  than  that  Christ 
should  therein  remain  obscure  and  hid. 

Sublime ! 

lb. 

In  jQb  are  two  chapters  coDcernisg  JMimUh  the  whiJe»  that  by  reasoo 
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of  hki  no  man  b  is  lafety.    *    *    lli^  ar«  oolo^ed  trordi  and  igitt^s 
whereby  the  Devil  it  aignified  nd  ihowed. 

A  slight  mistake  of  brother  Martin's.  The  Behemoth  of  Job 
is  beyond  a  doubt  neither  whale  nor  deril,  but,  I  think,  the  hip- 
popotamus ;  who  is  indeed  as  ugly  as  the  deiril,  and  will  occa- 
sionally play  the  devil  among  the  rice-grounds ;  but  though  in  this 
respect  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  yet  on  the  whole  he  is  too  honest  a 
a  monster  to  be  a  fellow  of  devils.     VmdicuB  Behemolica. 

Chap,  xxxvi.  p.  390. 

Of  Witchcraft, 

It  often  presses  on  my  mind  as  a  weighty  argument  in  proof 
of  at  least  a  negative  inspiration,  an  especial  restraining  grace,  in 
the  composition  of  the  Canonical  books,  th^t  though  the  writers 
individually  did  (the  greater  number  at  least)  most  probably  be- 
lieve in  the  objective  reality  of  witch(»rafl,  yet  no  such  direct 
assertions  as  these  of  Luther's,  which  would  with  the  vast  maj<v- 
ity  of  Christians  have  raised  it  into  an  article  of  faith,  are  to  be 
found  in  either  Testament.  That  the  Ob  and  Oboth  of  Moses 
are  no  authorities  for  this  absurd  superstition,  hus  been  muuiswer 
^ably  shown  by  "Webster.* 

Chap,  xxxvii.  p.  398. 

To  ooDclude  (eaid  Luther),  I  never  yet  knew  a  troubled  and  perplexed 
man,  that  was  right  hi  his  own  wits. 

A  sound  observation  of  great  practical  utility.  Edward  Lrving 
should  be  aware  of  this  in  dealing  with  conscience-troubled  (but 
in  fact  fancy- vexed)  women. 

lb. 

It  was  not  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  touching  the  tmehasteloT^  he  bore  towards 
Tecla,  as  the  FapiBte  dream. 

I  should  like  to  Jmow  how  high  this  strange  legend  can  be 
traced.  The  other  tradition  that  St  Paul  was  subject  to  epilep- 
tic fits,  has  a  less  legendary  character.  The  phrase  thorn  in  the 
flesh  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  Luther's  hypothesis,  otherwise 
than  as  doubts  of  the  objectivity  of  his  vision,  and  of  his  after- 
revelations  may  have  been  consequences  of  the  disease,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

lb.  p.  399. 

Our  Lord  God  doth  like  a  printer,  who  setteth  the  letters  baekwarda ;  we 

•  Thedbplayhigof8uppoBedWitdiflraft,«fcc  Londoii,/)«^.   1677^JR£ 
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tee  and  feel  well  Mb  setting,  bnt  we  shall  see  the  print  jondei*  in  the  life 
to  eome. 

A  beautifbl  simile.  Add  that  even  in  thifi  -World  the  fires,  et» 
pecially  the  autobiographies,  of  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  are 
like  the  looking-glass  or  mirror,  which,  reversing  the  types,  ren- 
ders them  legible  to  uS. 

lb.  p.  403. 

Imdignm  nun^  ted  dignu9  fiii—^reari  a  I>m>,  Ac  Although  I  am  un- 
worthy, yet  neyerth^ess  /  have  been  worthy,  in  tfiat  I  am  created  of 
God,  <fi;c. 

The  translation  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  Latin,  it 
should  be  ivas  and  to  be.  The  dignusfui  has  here  the  sense  of 
dignum  me  habuit  Deus.  See  Herbert's  little  poem  in  the 
Temple, — 

Sweetest  Saviour,  if  my  soul 

"Were  but  worth  the  having. 
Quickly  should  I  then  control 

Any  thought  of  waving ; 
But  when  aU  my  oare  and  pains 
Ooo  not  give  the  naitie  of  gains 
To  thy  wretch  so  full  of  stains, 
What  delight  or  hope  remains  9 
lb.  p.  404. 

The  chiefest  physic  for  that  disease  {but  very  hard  and  difficult  it  is  to  be 
done)  is,  that  they  firmly  hold  such  cogitations  not  to  be  theirs,  bat  that 
most  sure  and  certain  they  come  of  the  Devil 

More  and  more  I  understand  the  immense  difierence  between 
the  Faith-article  of  the  DevU  {rov  Ilovrnfo^)  and  the  superstitious 
fancy  of  devils :  animus  objectivus  dominattonem  in  tbv  Eifil 
affectans  ;  olrog  ti  fiiya  Zq-^avov  Aia^dXov  ^dgx^^* 

Chap.  xHv.  p.  431. 

Itrnly  advise  all  those  (said  Lather),  who  earnestly  do  affect  the  honor 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  that  they  would  be  enemies  to  Erasmus  Rotero- 
damus,  for  he  is  a  devaster  of  religion.  Do  but  read  only  his  dialogue  De 
Peregrinationet  where  you  Will  see  how  he  derideth  and  flouteth  the  whole 
religion,  and  at  laat  condudeth  out  of  single  abominations,  that  he  rejecteth 
religion,  Ae,  *  -  ' 

Religion  here  meftDi  the  vows  and  habits  oi  the  reHgions  or 
those  bomid  to  a  paytkmlar  life ; — ^the  monks,  friars,  nuns,  iii 
short,  the  regulars  in  contradistinction  6om  the  laity  and  the 
lecnlar  Clergy. 
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lb.  p.  432. 

Eraimiu  can  do  nothing  bnt  caril  md  float,  he  oan  not  confute.  If  (eaid 
Lather)  I  were  a  Papist,  bo  could  I  easUj  oreroome  and  beat  him.  Por  al- 
though he  flouteth  the  Pope  with  hie  ceremonies,  jet  he  neither  hath  oon- 
futed  nor  oyeroome  him ;  no  enemy  is  beaten  nor  oyereome  with  mocking; 
jeering,  and  flouting. 

Most  true ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  pioneer  and  an  excellent 
carpi  de^reserve,  cavalry  for  pursmt,  and  for  clearing  the  field  of 
battle,  and  in  the  first  use  Luther  ivas  greatly  obliged  to  Eras- 
mus. But  such  utter  unlikes  can  not  but  end  in  dislikes,  and  so 
it  proved  between  Erasmus  and  Luther.  Erasmus,  might  the 
Protestants  say,  wished  no  good  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
still  less  to  our  party  :  it  was  with  him  Rat  her  and  Dam  us  f 

Chap,  xlviii.  p.  442. 

Dayid's  example  is  full  of  offences,  that  so  holy  a  man,  chosen  of  Ood, 
should  £b11  into  such  great  aboooinable  sins  and  blasphemies ;  whenas  before 
he  was  very  fortunate  and  happy,  of  whom  all  the  bordering  kingdoms  were 
afraid,  for  God  was  with  him. 

If  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  be  typical,  the  whole  life  and 
character  of  David,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  are  eminently  so. 
And  accordingly  the  history  of  David  and  his  Psalms,  which  form 
a  most  interesting  part  of  his  history,  occupies  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  all  the  others.  The  type  is  two-fold — 
now  of  the  Messiah,  now  of  the  Church,  and  of  ^e  Church  in  all 
its  relations,  persecuted,  victorious,  backsliding,  penitent.  N.B. 
I  do  not  find  David  charged  with  any  vices,  though  with  heavy 
crimes.     So  it  is  with  the  Church.     Yices  destroy  its  essence. 

lb. 

The  same  was  a  strange  kiud  of  offence  (said  Luther)  that  the  world  was 
olBbnded  at  him  who  raised  the  dead,  who  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the 
deaf  to  hear,  Ac 

Our  Lord  alluded  to  the  verse  that  immediately  Allows  and 
completes  his  quotations  fix)m  Isaiah.*  I,  Jehovah,  will  come  and 
do  this.  That  he  implicitly  declared  himself  the  Jehovah,  the 
Word, — ^this  was  the  ofience. 

Chap.  xlix.  p.  443. 

God  wills,  may  one  say,  that  we  shoold  serre  hun  flree-wiHingly,  bat  he 
that  seryeth  God  out  of  fear  of  punishment  of  heU,  or  oat  of  a  hope  and 

*  Isaiah  zizy.  4,  Izi.  L-^JkL    Luke  iy.  18, 19. 
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love  of  reoompenM,  the  same  seryetli  and  honoreth  Gtod  not  freely ;  there- 
fore Bach  a  one  serveth  Gkxi  not  uprightly  nor  truly.  Answer,  This  argu- 
ment (said  Luther)  is  Stoical,  Ac. 

A  traly  wise  paragraph.  Pity  it  was  not  expounded.  )Grod 
-will  aecept  our  imperfections,  where  their  face  is  turned  toward 
him,  on  the  road  to  the  glorious  liherty  of  the  Gospel. 

Chap.  1.  p.  446. 

It  is  the  highest  grace  and  gift  of  Qod  to  haye  an  honest,  a  God-fearing, 
housewifely  consort,  <fcc.  But  God  thrusteth  many  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony hefore  they  be  aware  and  rightly  bethink  themselyes.'^ 

The  state  of  matrimony  (said  Luther)  is  tho  ehiefest  state  in  the  world 
after  religion,  dm. 

Alas !  alas !  this  is  the  misery  of  it,  that  so  many  wed  and  so 
few  axe  Christianly  married  !  But  even  in  this  the  analogy  of 
matrimony  to  the  religion  of  Christ  holds  good  :  for  even  such  is 
the  proportion  of  nominal  to  actual  Christians  ; — all  christened, 
how  few  baptized !  But  in  true  matrimony  it  is  beautiful  to  con- 
sider, how  peculiarly  the  marriage  state  harmonizes  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  free  grace  through  faith  alone.  The 
little  quarrels,  the  imperfections  on  both  sides,  the  occasional 
firaillies,  yield  to  the  one  thought, — there  is  love  at  .the  bottom. 
If  sickness  or  other  sorer  calamity  visit  me,  how  would  the  love 
then  blaze  forth  !  The  faults  are  all  there,  but  they  are  not  im- 
printed. The  prickles,  the  acrid  rind,  the  bitterness  or  sourness, 
are  transformed  into  the  ripe  fruit,  and  the  foreknowledge  of  this 
gives  the  name  and  viftue  of  the  ripe  fruit  to  the  fruit  yet  green 
on  the  bough. 

lb.  p.  447. 

The  causers  and  founders  of  matrimony  are  chiefly  Gk>d's  commandments, 
^  It  is  a  state  ioBtituted  by  God  himself  visited  by  Christ  in  person,  and 
presented  with  a  glorious  present :  for  God  said.  It  t<  not  good  thai  the  man 
should  be  alone :  therefore  the  wife  should  be  a  help  to  the  husbond»  to  the 
end  that  human  generations  may  be  increased,  and  children  nurtured  to 
God's  honor,  and  to  the  profit  of  people  and  countries ;  also  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  sanctification. 

(Add)  and  in  mutual  reverence,  our  spirits  in  a  state  of  love 
and  tenderness  ;  and  our  imaginations  pure  and  tranquil. 

In  a  word,  matrimony  not  only  preserveth  human  generatiofis 
so  that  the  same  remain  continually,  but  it  preserveth  the  gen- 
erations human. 
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lb.  p.  460. 

Id  the  synod  at  Leipzig  fhe  lawyers  concluded  that  seoret  eontraotors 
should  be  punished  with  banishment  and  be  disinherited.  Whereupon 
(■aid  Lutber)  I  sent  them  word  that  I  would  not  allow  thereof  it  ^ere  too 
grrosa  a  pf  ooeeding,  4&  But  neyertheless  I  hold  it  fitting,  that  those  which 
in  such  sort  do  secretly  eontract  themselres  ought  sharply  to  be  reprovedt 
yea,  also  in  some  measure  seyetely  punished. 

What  a  sweet  union  of  prudence  and  kind  nature  !  Scold  them 
sharply,  and  perhaps  let  them  smart  awhile  for  their  indiscretion 
and  disobedience ;  and  then  kiss  and  make  it  up»  remembering 
that  young  folks  will  foe  young  iblk8»  and  that  loye  hat  its  own 
law  and  logic. 

Chap.  lix.  p.  481. 

Ihe  presiimption  and  boldness  of  the  sophists  and  School-divines  is  a  T«ry 
ungodly  thing,  which  some  of  the  Fathers  also  l4>proT^  of  and  estoUed; 
namely,  of  spiritual  significations  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  whereby  she  is 
pitifully  tattered  and  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  an  apish  work  in  such  sOTt  to 
juggle  with  Holy  Scripture :  it  is  no  otherwise  than  if  I  should  discourse  of 
physio  in  this  manner :  the  ferer  is  a  sickness,  rhubarb  is  the  physic  The 
ferer  signifieth  the  snu— rhubarb  is  Jesus  Christ,  d(C 

Who  seeth  not  here  (said  Lather)  that  such  significalaons  are  mere  jqg^ 
gling  tricks  t  JSven  to  and  after  the  same  manner  are  they  decetyed  that 
say,  Children  ought  to  be  baptized  again,  because  they  had  not  fSiith. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can  not  find  the  'even  so'  in  this  aentenee. 
The  watchman  cn^  'half-past  three  o'clock;*  Even  so,  and 
afler  the  same  manner,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  has  a  car* 
buncle  on  his  nose. 

Chap.  Ix.  p.  483. 

Oeorge  in  the  Greek  tongue,  is  eaUed  a  buildery  that  buildeth  eonntries 
and  people  with  justice  and  righteousness,  Ao. 

A  mistake  for  a  tiller  or  boor,  from  Bauer ,  bdnen.     The  latter 
hath  two  senses,  to  build  and  to  bring  into  cultivation. 
Chap.  Ixx.  p.  503. 

I  am  now  adyertised  (said  Luthor)  that  a  ttew  astrologer  is  rises,  who ' 
presumeth  to  prove  that  the  earth  moveth  and  goeth  about^  not  the  firma> 
ment,  the  sun  and  moon,  nor  the  stars ;  like  as  when  one  who  sitteth  in  a 
eoac^  or  in  a  ship  and  is  moved,  thinketh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth,  but 
the  earth  and  the  trees  go,  run,  and  move  thenwelveB.  Therefore  thus  it 
goeth,  when  we  give  up  ourselves  to  our  own  foolish  fimcies  and  oonodts. 
This  fool  will  turn  the  whole  art  of  astronomy  upside-down,  but  the  S^p- 
ture  showeth  and  teacheth  him  another  lesson,  when  Joshua  commanded 
the  aun  to  stand  still,  and  not  the  earth 
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There  is  a  similar,  but  tdll  more  intoleraiit  and  oontemptucniB 
anathema  of  the  Copemiean  ^etem  in  Sir  Thomas  Bmwa,  aknost 
two  eeutaries  later  than  Luiher. 

Though  ^e  problem  is  of  no  difficult 'solatton  fer  reflecting 
minds,  yet  for  the  readings  many  it  would  be  a  snnrioeal^  work, 
to  bring  together  and  eacemplify  tiie  causes  of  the  extireme  and 
uni-versal  credulity  that  characterizes  sundry  periods  of  history 
(for  example,  from  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1650) :  and  credulity  in^ 
▼dyes  lying  and  delusiour^— for  by.  a  seeming  paradox  liars  aM 
always  credulons,  though  credulous  persons  are  not  always  liars ; 
although  they  most  often  are. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  collection  (tf  the  judgmentii 
of  eminent  men  in  their  generation  w^ecUng  the  Copeniioali  or 
Pythagorean  scheme.  One  writer  (I  forget  the  name)  invtMghs 
against  it  as  Popery,  and  a  Popish  stratagem  to  re^onbile  UkC 
minds  of  men  to  Transubstantiation  and  the  Mass.  For  if  we 
may  contradict  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in  a  matter  of  natural 
philosophy,  a  fortiori,  ex  much  more,  may  we  be  expected  to  do 
so  in  a  matter  of  faith. 

In  my  Noetic,  or  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Ideas  3=  logice, 
Organon — ^I  purpose  to  select  some  four,  five  or  more  instances 
of  the  sad  effects  of  the  absence  of  ideas  in  the  use  of  words  and 
in  the  understanding  of  truths,  in  the  different  departments  of 
life ;  for  example,  the  word  body^  in  connection  with  resurrec- 
tion-men, &c. — and  the  last  instances,  will  (please  God  !)  tie  the 
sad  effects  on  the  whole  system  of  Christian  divinity.  I  must  re- 
member AsgilPs  book.* 

Religion  necessarily,  as  to  its  main  and  proper  doctrines,  con- 
sists of  ideas,  that  is,  spiritual  truths  that  can  only  be  spiritually 
discerned,  and  to  the  expression  of  which  words  are  necessarily 
inadequate,  and  must  be  used  by  accommodation.  Hence  the 
absolute  indispensability  of  a  Christian  life,  with  its  conflicts  and 
inward  experiences,  which  alone  can  make  a  man  to  answer  to 
an  opponent,  who  charges  one  doctrine  as  contradictory  to 
another, — "  Yes !  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  but  neverthe- 

*  "  An  argument  proving  that,  aooording  to  the  coyenant  of  etemsl  life, 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  man  may  be  translated  from  henee,  without 
paMing  through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  himself  oould 
not  be  thus  translated,  till  he  had  passed  through  death."— See  Table  Talk, 
p.  868,  (Note),— .fii 
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less  so  it  is,  and  both  aro  true,  nay,  parts  of.  the  same  troth." — 
But  alas !  besides  other  evils  thece  is  this, — ^that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  fragments,  and  what  the  hearer  can  recollect  of  the 
sum  total  of  these  is  to  be  his  Christian  knowledge  and  belief. 
This  is  a  grievous  error.  First,  labor  to  enlighten  the  hearer  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  grounding  and 
pervading  idea,  and  then  set  it  forUi  in  its  manifold  perspective, 
its  various  stages  and  modes  of  manifestation.  In  this  as  in  al- 
most all  other  qualities  of  a  preacher  of  Christ,  Luther  after  Paul 
and  John  is  the  great  master.  None  saw  more  clearly  than  he, 
that  the  same  proposition,  which,  addressed  to  a  Christian  in  his 
£rst  awakening  out  of  the  death  of  sin  was  a  most  wholesome, 
nay,  a  necessary,  truth,  would  be  a  most  condemnable  Antino- 
mian  falsehood,  if  addressed  to  a  secure  Christian  boasting  and 
trusting  in  his  faith — ^yes,  in  his  own  faith,  instead  of  the  faith 
of  Christ  communicated  to  him. 

I  can  not  utter  how  dear  and  precious  to  me  are  the  contents 
of  pa^es  197-199,  to  line  17,  of  this  work,  more  particularly 
the  section  headed, — 

How  we  ought  to  carry  ourselves  towards  the  Law's  aecosations. 

Add  to  these  the  last  two  sections  of  p.  201,*  the  last  touching 
St.  Austin's  opinion!  especially.  Likewise,  the  first  half  of  p. 
202.1:  But  indeed  the  whole  of  the  12th  chapter  '  Of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel*  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  serious  and  earnest 
minister  of  the  GospeL  Here  he  may  learn  both  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  a  holy  prudence  in  the  time  and  manner  of  preaching 
the  same.     July,  1829. 

*  We  must  preaeh  the  Law  (said  Luther)  for  the  sakes  of  the  evil  and 
wicked,  ^ 

f  The  opinion  of  St  Austin  is  (said  Luther)  that  the  Law  which  throuc^ 
human  strength,  natural  understanding  and  wisdom  is  fulfilled,  justifieth 
not,  <&c 

X  Whether  we  should  preach  only  of  Qod*8  grace  and  mercy  or  not 
From  "  Philip  Melanctiion  demanded  of  Laiher"-~to  '  yet  we  must  press 
throogh,  and  not  suffar  ourselves  to  reooiL* 
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NOTES  019  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  TERESA.    1812.* 

Prep.  Part  i.  p.  51 .  Letter  of  Father  Avila  to  Mother  Teresa 
de  Jesu. 

Persons  ought  to  beseech  our  Lord  not  to  oonduot  them  by- the  way  of 
seeing ;  but  that  the  happj  sight  of  him  and  of  his  saints  be  reserved  for 
heayen ;  and  that  here  he  would  conduct  them  in  the  plain,  beaten  road,  Ac 
*  *  But  if,  during  all  this,  the  yisions  oontinu%  and  the  soul  reaps  profit 
thereby,  Se. 

In  what  other  language  ooiild  a  young  woman  check  while  she 
soothed  her  espoused  lover,  in  his  too  eager  demonstrations  of  his 
passion  ?  And  yet  the  art  of  the  Koman  priests, — to  keep  up 
the  delusion  as  serviceable,  yet  keep  off  those  fcBtms  of  it  most 
liable  to  detection,  by  medical  commentary  ! 

Life,  Part  i.  chap.  ir.  p.  15. 

But  our  Lord  began  to  regale  me  so  much  by  this  way,  that  he  vouch- 
safed me  the  fEivor  to  give  me  quiet  prayer ;  and  sometimes  it  came  so  fiur 
as  to  arrive  at  union ;  thoqgh  I  understood  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
nor  how  much  they  both  deserve  to  be  prized  But  I  beUeve  it  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  happiness  for  me  to  have  understood  them.  True  it  is, 
that  this  union  rested  with  me  for  so  short  a  time,  that  perhaps  it  might 
arrive  to  be  but  as  of  an  Ave  Maria  ;  yet  I  remained  with  so  very  great 
effects  thereof  that,  with  not  being  then  so  mueh  as  twenty  years  old,  me- 
thonght  I  found  ^  whole,  worPl  under  my  feet 

Dreams,  the  soul  herself  forsaking ; 
Fearful  raptures ;  childlike  mirth. 
'    Silent  adorations,  making 
A  Uessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 
lb.  chap.  V.  p.  24. 

I  received  also  the  blessed  Sacrament  with  many  tears ;  though  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  they  were  not  shed  with  that  sense  and  grie^  for  only  my  hav- 
ing offended  God,  which  might  have  served  to  save  my  soul ;  if  the  error 
into  which  I  was  brought  by  them  who  told  me  that  tome  things  were  not 
mortal  aus  (which  afterwards  I  saw  plainly  that  they  were),  might  not 
somewhat  bestead  me.  *  *  *  Methinks,  that  without  doubt  my  soul  might 
have  run  a  hazard  of  not  being  saved,  if  I  had  died  then. 

Can  we  wonder  that  some  poor  hypochondriasts  and  epileptics 
have  believed  themselves  possessed  by,  or  rather  to  be  the  Devil 

*  3%e  works  of  the  Holy  Mother  St  Teresa  of  Jesus,  Foundress  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Discaloed  Carmelites.  Divided  into  two  parts.  Tratts- 
latsd  into  English,  kdolxzv.-— ^ 
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himself,  and  so  spoke  in  this  imagined  character,  when  this  poor 
afljicted  spotless  innocent  could  be  so  pi^reed  through  with  fanat- 
ic pre-conceptions,  as  to  talk  in  this  manner  of  her  mortal  sins, 
and  their  probable  eternal  punishment ; — and  this,  too,  under 
the  most  fervent  sense  of  God's  love  and  mercy  ! 
lb.  p.  43. 

True  it  i%  that  I  am  both  the  most  weak  and  the  mott  wicked  of  any 
liTiug. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  that  occur  so  often  in  the 
works  of  great  saints  ?  Do  they  believe  them  literally  ?  Or  is 
it  a  specific  suspension  of  the  comparing  power  and  the  memory, 
vouchsafed  them  as  a  gift  of  grace  ?^— a  gift  of  telling  a  lie  with- 
out breach  of  veracity-*a.  gift  of  humility  indemnifying  pride. 

lb.  chap.  viii.  p.  44. 

I  have  not  without  cause  been  oonsidei^i^  and  reflecting  upon  thia  lilia  of 
mine  bo  long,  for  I  dieoern  well  enough  that  nobody  will  Iuktc  goat  to  look 
upon  a  thing  so  very  wicked. 

Again  I  Can  this  first  sentence  be  other  than  madness  or  a 
lie  ? — For,  observe,  the  question  is  not,  whether  Teresa  was  or 
was  not  positively  very  wicked ;  but  whether  according  to  her 
own  scale  of  virtue  she.was  moat  and  very  wicked  comparatively. 
See  poet  chap.  x.  pp.  57-<6. 

That  relatively  to  the  ciommatid  B0  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  and  below  the  eye  of  his  own  pure 
reasoA,  the  best  of  men  may  deem  himaelf  mere  Mly  and  impei^ 
fection,  I  can  easily  conoetve ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  here  a  comparison  of  one  man  -vifth  all  others  of 
whom  he  has  known  or  heard  ; — ergo,  a  matter  of  experienoe  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  impossible,  without  loss  of  memory  and 
judgment  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  veracity  and  simplicity  on  the 
other.  Besides,  of  what  use  4s  it  ?  To  draw  off  our  conscience 
from  the  ration  between  ourselves  and  the  pexfeet  ideal  appoiat<- 
ed  for  our  imitation,  to  the  vain  comparison  of  ose  individital 
self  with  other  men  !  Will  their  sins  lessen  mine,  though  they 
were  greater  ?  Does  not  every  man  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Maker 
according  to  his  own  being  ? 

lb  p.  45. 

I  see  not  what  one  thiag  there  is  of  ao  many  aa  are  to  be  found  In  ttie 
whole  world,  wherein  there  ia  need  of  a  greater  ooun^e  than  to  treat  el 
committing  treason  against  a  king,  and  to  know  that  be  knowa  it  w«lL  «ad 
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yet  never  to  go  out  0/  his  presenoe.  For  howsoeyer  it  be  reiy  true  that 
we  are  always  in  the  presence  of  Gtod  :  yet  methinks  that  they  who  con- 
yerse  with  him  in  prayer  are  in  his  presence  after  a  more  particular  man- 
ner ;  for  they  are  Beeing*  tiben  that  he  sees  them ;  whereas  othetre  may,  per- 
bapA,  remain  some  dayi  in  bis  prescBoe,  yet  witboBlt  remembering  that  he 
looks  upon  theok 

A  very  pretty  and  eweet  remark :  truth  in  new  feminine 
beauty ! 

In  fine. 

How  incomparably  educated  was  Teresa  for  a  mystic  saint,  a 
mother  of  transports  and  fusions  of  spirit !  1.  A  woman  ; — 2. 
Of  rank,  and  reared  delicately  ;— 3.  A  Spanish  lady ; — 4.  With 
very  pious  parents  and  sisters ; — 5.  Accustomed  in  early  childhood 
to  read  "  with  most  believing  heart"  all  the  legends  of  saints, 
martyrs,  Spanish  martyrs,  who  fought  against  the  Moors ; — 6.  In 
the  habit  of  privately  (without  the  knowledge  of  the  superstitious 
Father)  reading  boolai  of  chivalry  to  her  mother,  and  then  all 
night  to  herself ; — 7.  Then  her  Spanish  sWeet-hearting,  doubtless 
in  the  true  Oroondates  style — and  with  perfect  innocence,  as  far 
as  appears  ;  and  this  giving  of  audience  to  a  dying  swain  through 
a  grated  window,  on  having  received  a  lover^s  messages  of  flames 
and  despair,  with  her  aversion  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  shut  herself  up  forever  in  a  strict  nunnery,  appear  to  have 
been  those  mortal  sins  of  which  she  accuses  herself,  added,  per- 
haps, to  a  few  warm  fancies  of  earthly  love  ; — 8.  A  frame  of  ex- 
quisite sensibility  by  nature,  rendered  more  so  by  a  burning  fever, 
which  no  doubt  had  some  eflect  upon  her  brain,  as  she  was  from 
that  time  subject  to  frequent  fainting  fits  and  ddiquia  ; — 9. 
Frightened  at  her  Uncle's,  by  reading  to  him  Dante's  books  of 
Hell  and  Judgment,  she  confesses  that  she  at  length  resolved  on 
nunhpod  because  Ihe  thought  it  could  not  be  much  worse  than 
Purgatory — and  that  purgatory  here  was  a  cheap  expiation  fbi 
Hell  forever  ; — 10.  Combine  these  (and  I  have  proceeded  no  far 
ther  than  the  eleventh  page  of  her  life)  and  think,  how  impossi 
ble  it  wa«,  but  that-  such  a  creature,  so  innocent,  and  of  an  im 
agination  so  heated,  and  so  well  peopled  should  often  mistake  the 
first  not  painful,  and  in  such  a  frame,  often  pleasurable  ap- 
proaches to  deUquium  for  divine  raptures ;  and  join  the  instincti 
of  nature  acting,  in  the  body  of  a  mind  unoonscious  of  them,  in 
the  keenly  seiuitive  body  of  a  mind  so  loving  and  bo  innocent. 
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and  what  remains  to  be  solved  which  the  stupidity  of  most  and 
the  roguery  of  a  few  would  not  simply  explain  ? — 11.  One  source 
it  is  almost  criminal  to  have  forgotten,  and  which  p.  12  of  tbe 
first  Part  brought  back  to  my  recollection ;  I  mean,  the  efiects — 
so  super-sensual  that  they  may  easily  and  most  venially  pass  for 
supernatural,  so  very  glorious  to  human  nature  that,  though  in 
truth  they  are  humanity  itself  in  the  contra-distinguishing  sense 
of  that  awful  word,  it  is  yet  no  wonder  that,  conscious  of  the 
sore  weaknesses  united  in  one  person  with  this  one  nobler  nature 
we  attribute  them  to  a  divinity  out  of  us  (a  mistake  of  the  sen- 
suous imagination  in  its  misapplication  of  space  and  place,  rather 
than  a  misnomer  of  the  thing  itself,  for  it  is  verily  6  Oebg  ip  ^«*»', 
6  olxBlos  de6e),  the  effects,  I  meaui  of  the  moral  force  after  con- 
quest, the  state  of  the  whole  being  alter  the  victorious  struggle, 
in  which  the  will  has  preserved  its  perfect  freedom  by  a  vehe- 
ment eneigy  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  purg  or  practical  reason,  or 
conscience.     Thence  dows  in  upon  and  fills  the  soul  that  peace 
which  passeth  understandings  a  state  afironted  and  degraded  by 
the  name  of  pleasure,  injured  and  misrepresented  even  by  that 
of  happiness,  the  very  corner-stone  of  that  morality  which  can 
not  even  in  thought  be  distinguished  fh>m  religion,  and  which 
seems  to  mean  religion  as  long  as  the  instinctive  craving,  dim 
and  dark  though  it  may  be,  of  the  moral  sense  afler  this  un- 
known state  (known  only  by  the  bitterness  where  it  is  not)  shall 
remain  in  human  nature  !     Under  all  forms  of  positive  and  phil- 
osophic religion,  it  has  developed  itself,  too  glorious  an  attribute 
of  man  to  be  confined  to  any  name  or  sect ;  but  which,  it  is  bat 
truth  and  historical  fact  to  say,  is  more  especially  fostered  and 
favored  by  Christianity ;  and  its  frequent  appearance  even  xuider 
the  most  selfish  and  uu-Christian  forms  of  Christianity  is  a  strong- 
er evidence  of  the  divinity  of  that  religion,  than  all  the  miracles 
of  Brahma  and  Yeeshnou  could  afibrd,  even  though  they  were  sup- 
ported with  tenfold  the  judicial  evidence  of  the  Gospel  miracles.* 

*  In  one  of  the  yolomes  of  this  work  uaed  by  the  Editor  for  noertainii^ 
the  references,  the  following  note  is  written  by  a  former  owner : 

"  Oat  12,  1788.  Begged  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  take  my  sal- 
vation on  herself,  and  obtain  it  for  Saint  Hyacinthe*s  sake ;  to  whom  she  has 
pronused  tio  grant  any  thing,  or  never  to  refus6  any  thing  begged  for  his  sake." 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  fiir  the  feeling  expressed  in 
this  artless  effusion  eo-eodsted  with  a  £aith  in  the  atonemeot  and  OMdiataott 
of  the  one  Lord  Jesos  Christ — JBd, 
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Pp.  12-14. 

Here  I  miut  add  a  passage,  ooaoerning  which  I  am  in  donbt  whether  it 
refieiAed  more  on  the  sincerity,  or  on  the  understaudmg  of  the  English 
Ambasaador.  The  breach  between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  was  brought 
very  near  a  crisis,  Ac. 

Tbbse  pages  contain  a  weak  and  unhandsome  attack  on  Wot- 
ton,  who  doubtless  had  discovered  that  the  presentation  of  the 
Premonition  previously  to  the  reconciliation  as  publicly  com- 
pleted, but  after  it  had  been  privately  agreed  on,  between  the 
Court  of  Borne  and  the  Senate  of  Venice,  would  embarrass  the 
latter :  whereas,  delivered  as  it  was,  it  showed  the  King's  and 
his  minister's  zeal  for  Protestantism,  and  yet  supplied  the  Vene- 
tians with  an  answer  not  disrespectful  to  the  king.  Besides, 
what  is  there  in  Wotton's  whole  life  (a  man  so  disinterested,  and 
who  retired  from  all  his  embassies  so  poor)  to  justify  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  his  insincerity  ?  What  can  this  word  mean  less  or 
other  than  that  Sir  H.  W.  was  either  a  crypt-Papist,  or  had  re- 
ceived a  bribe  from  the  Romish  party  ?  Horrid  accusations  ! — 
Burnet  was  notoriously  rash  and  credulous ;  but  I  remember  no 
other  instance  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation  joined  with 
his  credulity  has  misled  him  into  so  gross  a  caluomy.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed,  that  Bedell  gave  any  authority  to  such  an  asper- 
sion of  his  old  and  fiiithiul  friend  and  patron,  further  than  that 
he  had  related  the  fact,  and  that  he  and  the  minister  di£ered  in 
opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  measure  recommended.  How 
laxly  too  the  story  is  narrated !  The  exact  date  of  the  recom- 
mendation by  Father.  Paul  and  the  divines  should  have  been 
given  ;— then  the  date  of  the  public  annunciation  of  the  recon* 
ciliation  between  the  Pope  and  Venetian  Republic ;  and  lastly 
the  day  on  which  Wotton  did  present  the  book ; — ^for  even  this 
Bjpmet  leaves  uncertain. 

P.  26. 

It  IB  true  he  never  returned  and  changed  hia  religion  himself,  but  his  son 
came  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  when  Bedell  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Eilmore  there,  and  told  him,  that  his  father  commanded  him  to  thanh 
him  for  the  pains  he  was  at  in  writing  it.    He  said,  it  was  almost  alwag^s 
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lying  opea  before  him,  and  that  he  had  heard  him  saj,  **  He  was  rcaolT«d 
to  eare  one."  And  it  seems  he  instruoted  his  son  in  the  true  reUgioo,  Ibr 
he  deelared  himself  a  Protestant  on  his  eoming  over. 

Southey  has  given  me  a  bad  character  of  this  soa  of  the  on- 
happy  convert  to  the  Eomish  Church.  He  became,  it  Beems,  a 
spy  on  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  availing  himself  of  his  father's 
character  among  them,  a  crime  which  would  indeed  render  his 
testimony  null  and  more  than  null ;  it  would  be  a  presumption 
of  the  contrary.  It  is  clear  from  his  lettefs  to  Bedell  that  the 
convert  was  a  very  weak  man.  I  owe  to  him,  however,  a  com- 
plete confirmation  of  my  old  persuasion  concerning  Bishop  Hall, 
whom  from  my  first  perusal  of  his  works  I  have  alwa3rs  considered 
as  one  of  the  blots  (alas  !  there  are  too  many)  of  the  biography 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  a  self-conceited,  coarse-minded,  pei^ 
secuting,  vulgar  priest,  and  (by  way  of  anti-dimax)  one  of  the 
first  corrupters  of  and  epigrammatizers  of  our  English  prose  style. 
It  is  not  true,  that  Sir  Thomas  Brown  was  the  prototype  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  imitated  him  only  as  far  as  Sir  T.  B.  resembles  the 
majority  of  his  predecessors ;  that  is,  in  the  pedantic  preferenee 
of  Latin  derivations  to  Saxon  words  of  the  very  same  force.  In 
the  balance  and  construction  of  his  periods  Dr.  Johnson  has  fol- 
lowed Hall,  as  any  intelligent  reader  will  discover  by  an  attoitive 
comparison. 

P.  168. 

Tea,  will  some  man  say,  *'  But  that  whieh  marreth  aH  is  the  opinion  of 
merit  and  Batisfieustion."  Indeed  that  is  the  School  doctrine,  bat  the  eon- 
leienee  enlightened  to  know  itself,  will  easily  act  that  part  of  the  PabUcan, 
who  tmote  hit  In-eaU,  and  9aid,  Ood  be  merciful  to  me  a  nnner, 

Alas !  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  with  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Roman  Catholic  Germany, 
it  is  the  Gospel  tenets  that  are  the  true  School  doctrine,  that  is 
confined  to  books  and  closets  of  the  learned  among  them. 

P.  161. 

And  the  Uke  may  be  eonoeiyed  here,  since,  especially,  the  idolatry  prac- 
tised under  the  obedience  of  mystical  Babylon  is  rather  in  fidse  and  ^ifbl* 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  rather  commended  as  profitable  than  enjoined 
as  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  corruptions  there  maintained  are  rather  in 
a  superfluous  addition  than  retraction  in  any  thing  necessary  to  salvation. 

This  good  man's  charity  jarring  vrith  his  love  and  tender  recol- 
lections of  Father  Paul,  Fulgentio,  and  the  Venetian  divines,  has 
led  him  to  a  far,  far  too  palliative  statement  of  Boman  id^^atry. 
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Not  what  the  Pope  has  yet  ventured  to  thunder  forth  from  his 
Anti-Sinai,  but  what  he  and  his  satellites,  the  Regulars,  enforce 
to  the  preclusion  of  all  true  worship,  in  the  actual  practice,  life- 
long, of  an  immense  majority  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
&c.,  &c. — this  must  determine  the  point.  What  they  are  them- 
selves,— ^not  what  they  would  persuade  Protestants  is  their  essen- 
tials or  Faith, — this  is  the  main  thing. 
P.  164. 

I  answer,  under  correction  of  better  ju^gmenta,  they  have  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  by  the  communion  which  is  given  at  their  Ordination,  being 
the  same  which  our  Sayiour  left  in  his  Church : — whoie  sins*  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted,  whoee  nnB  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

Could  Bishop  Bedell  believe  that  the  mere  will  of  a  priest  could 
have  any  efiect  on  the  everlasting  weal  or  woe  of  a  Christian  ! 
Even  to  the  immediate  disciples  and  Apostles  could  the  text  (if 
indeed  it  have  reference  to  sins  -  in  our  sense  at  all)  mean  more 
than  this, — ^Whenever  you  discover,  by  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
which  I  will  send  imto  you,  repentance  and  faith,  you  shall  de- 
clare remission  of  sins ;  and  the  sins  shall  be  remitted ; — and 
where  the  contrary  exists,  your  declaration  of  exclusion  from  bliss 
shall  be  fulfilled?  Did  Christ  say,  that  true  repentance  and 
actual  faith  would  not  save  a  soul,  unless  the  priest's  verbal  re- 
mission was  superadded  ? 

In  fine. 

K  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  have  this  book  printed  in  a 
convenient  form,  and  distributed  through  every  house,  at  least, 
through  every  village  and  parish  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
volume  of  thought  and  of  moral  feelings,  the  ofispring  of  thought, 
crowd  upon  me,  as  I  review  the  different  parts  of  this  admirable 
man's  life  and  creed.  Only  compare  his  conduct  to  James  Wads- 
worth  (probably  some  ancestral  relative  of  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth :  for  the  same  name  in  Yorkshire,  from 
whence  his  father  came,  is  pronounced  Wadsworth)  with  that  of 
the  far,  far  too  highly  rated.  Bishop  Hall ;  his  letter  to  Hall  ten- 
derly blaming  his  (Hall's)  bitterness  to  an  old  friend  mistaken, 
and  then  his  letter  to  that  friend  defending  Hall !  What  a  picture 
of  goodness !  I  confess,  in  all  Ecclesiastical  History  I  have*read 
of  no  man  so  spotless,  though  of  hundreds  in  which  the  biogra- 
phen  have  painted  them  as  masters  of  perfection :  but  the  moral 
tact  soon  feels  the  truth. 
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NOTES  ON  BAXTER'S  LIFE  OF  HIMSELF.— 1820* 

Among  the  groundfl  for  reoommending  the  perusal  of  oht  elder 
writers,  Hooker — Taylor — Baxter — ^in  short  almost  any  of  the 
folios  composed  from  Edward  VI.  to  Charles  II.  I  note : — 

1.  The  overcoming  the  hahit  of  deriving  your  whole  pleasure 
passively  from  the  book  itself,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  ex- 
citement of  curiosity  or  of  some  passion.  Force  yourself  to  reflect 
on  what  you  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  in  a  short  time 
you  will  derive  your  pleasure,  an  ample  portion  of  it,  at  least, 
firom  the  activity  of  your  own  mind.  All  else  is  pictare  sun- 
shine. 

2.  The  conquest  of  party  and  sectarian  prejudices,  when  you 
have  on. the  same  table  before  you  the  works  of  a  Hammond  and 
a  Baxter^  and  reflect  how  many  and  momentous  their  points  of 
agreement,  how  few  and  almost  childish  the  diflesences,  which 
estranged  and  irritated  these  good  men.  Let  us  but  imagine 
what  their  blessed  spirits  now  feel  at  the  retrospect  of  their 
earthly  frailties,  and  can  we  do  other  than  strive  to  feel  as  they 
now  feel,  not  as  they  once  felt  ?  So  will  it  be  with  the  disputes 
between  good  men  of  the  present  day ;  and  if  you  have  no  other 
reason  to  doubt  your  opponent's  goodness  than  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, think  of  Baxter  and  Hammond,  of  Milton  and  Taylor,  and 
let  it  be  no  reason  at  all. 

3.  It  will  secure  you  from  the  idolatry  of  the  present  times 
and  fashions,  and  create  the  noblest  kind  of  imaginative  power 
in  your  soul»  that  of  living  in  past  ages  ;  wholly  devoid  of  which 
power,  a  man  ean  neither  anticipate  the  future,  nor  even  live  a 
truly  human  life,  a  life  of  reason  in  the  present. 

4.  In  this  particular  work  we  may  derive  a  most  instructive 
lesson,  that  in  certain  points,  as  of  religion  in  relation  to  law, 
the  medio  tutissimus  ibis  is  inapplicable.  There  is  no  tnedium 
possible ;  and  all  the  attempts,  as  those  of  Baxter,  though  no 
more  required  than  "  I  believe  in  God  through  Christ,"  prove 
only  the  mildness  of  the  proposer's  temper,  but  as  a  rule  would 
be  equal  to  nothing,  at  least  exclude  only  the  two  or  three 

*  JUlliqtda!  Baxteriana:  or  Mr.  Biefaard  Baxter's  Narrative  of  the  mogi 
■MiBorabLe  paaaagcB  of  his  life  and  times.  PabHdIied  from  his  maavvnip^ 
bj  Matthew  Sylreeter.— LoiidoD,/o^    1699. 
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in  a  centmy  that  make  it  a^matter  of  religion  to  declare  them- 
»eWes  Ath^iBto,  or  else  be  jast  as  fruitful  a  rule  for  a  pa^cutor 
as  the  most  complete  set  of  articles  that  could  be  framed  by  a 
Spanish  Inqmsitien.  For  to  '  belieTe>'  must  mean  to  believe 
aright — and  *  God'  must  mean  the  true  God — and  *  Chiist'  the 
Christ  in  the  sense  and  ^th  the  attributes  understood  by  Ohris- 
tians  who  are  truly  Christians.  An  established  Ckuich  with  a 
Liturgy  is  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problem  dejwrt  magtstror 
tus.  Articles  of  faith  are  in  this,  point  of  view  superfluous  ;  lor 
is  it  not  too  absurd  for  a  man  to  hesitate  at  subscribing  his  name 
to  doctrines  which  yet  in  the  more  awful  duty  of  prayer  and  pro- 
fession he  dares  affirm  before  his  Maker !  They  are  therefore  in 
this  sense  merdy  supetfluous  ; — ^not  worth  re-enacting,  had  they 
erer  been  done  away  with ; — ^not  worth  removing  now  that  they 
exist. 

5.  The  charaetenstio  contradistinction  between  the  speculative 
leasoners  of  the  age  before  the  Eevolutiim,  and  those  since,  is 
this  :— -the  former  cultivated  metaphysics,  without,  or  neglecting 
empirical  psychology — the  latter  cultivate  a  mechanical  psychol- 
ogy to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  metaiphysics.  Both  there- 
fore are  almost  equi-distant  from  pure  philosophy.  Hence  the 
belief  in  ghosts,  witches,  sensible  replies  to  prayer,  and  the  like, 
in  Baxter  and  in  a  hundred  others.  See  also  Luther^s  Table 
Talk. 

6.  The  earlier  part  of  this  volume  is  interesting  as  materials 
for  medical  history.  The  state  of  medical  science  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  almost  incredibly  low. 

The  saddest  error  of  the  theologians  of  this  age  is,  ^  Hfwtye 
dousfi,  the  disposition  to  urge  the  histories  of  the  miraculous  ac- 
tions and  incidents,  in  and  by  which  Christ  attested  his  Messiah- 
ship  to  the  Jewish  eye-witnesses,  in  iulfilment  of  prophecies, 
which  the  Jewish  Church  had  previously  understood  and  inter- 
preted as  marks  of  the  Messiah,  before  they  have  shown  what 
and  how  excellent  the  religion  itself  is  including  the  miracles  as 
for  lis  an  harmonious  part  of  the  internal  or  self-evidence  of  the 
religion.  Alas  !  and  even  when  our  divines  do  piloceed^  to  the 
religion  itself  as  to  a  something  which  no  man  could  be  expected 
to  receive  except  by  a  compulsion  of  the  senses,  which  by  force 
of  logic  only  is  propagated  from  the  eye-witnesses  to  the  readers 
of  the  narratives  in  1820 — (which  logic,  namely,  that  the  evi- 
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denoe  of  a  miracle  is  not  dizniniBbed  by  lapse  of  ages,  though  ibis 
includes  loss  of  documents  and  the  like  ;  which  logic,  I  8ay« 
whether  it  be  legitimate  or  not,  God  forbid  that  the  troth  of 
Christianity  should  depend  on  the  decision !)— even  when  our 
divines  do  proceed  to  the  religion  itself,  on  what  do  they  chiefly 
dwell  ?  On  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  religion  ?  No  !  these 
on  the  contrary  are  either  evaded  or  explained  away  into  meta- 
phoFB»  or  resigned  in  despair  to  the  next  world  where  £aith  is  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  certainty. 

But  the  worst  product  of  this  epidemic  error  is,  the  &ahion  of 
either  denying  or  undervaluing  the  evidence  of  a  future  state  and 
the  survival  of  individual  consciousness,  derived  from  the  con- 
science, and  the  holy  instinct  of  the  whole  human  race.  Dread- 
ful is  this  : — ^for  the  main  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this 
skepticism  is  vindicated  consists  in  reducing  all  legitimate  con- 
victi(«L  to  objective  proof:  whereas  in  the  very  essence  of  religion 
and  even  of  morality  the  evidence,  and  the  preparation  for  its 
reception,  must  be  subjective  ; — Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  believe.  And  dreadful  it  appears  to  me  especially, 
who  in  the  impossibility  of  not  looking  forward  to  consciousness 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  {corpus  pheenomenon),  have 
through  life  found  it  (next  to  divine  grace)  the  strongest  and  in- 
deed only  efficient  support  against  the  stiil-recurnng  temptation 
of  adopting,  nay,  wishing  the  truth  of  Spuioza's  notion,  that  the 
survival  of  consciousness  is  the  highest  prize  and  consequence  of 
the  highest  virtue,  and  that  of  all  below  this  mark  the  lot  after 
death  is  self-oblivion  and  the  cessation  of  individual  being.  In- 
deed, how  a  Separatist  or  one  of  any  other  sect  of  Calvinists.  who 
confines  Redemption  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
elect,  can  reject  this  opinion,  and  yet  not  run  mad  at  the  horrid 
thought  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  imperishable  self-conscious 
spirits  everlastingly  excluded  from  God,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 

Deeply  am  I  persuaded  of  Luther's  position,  that  no  man  caa 
worthily  estimate,  or  feel  in  the  depth  of  his  being,  the  Incama- 
tion  and  Crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
terror  of  immortality  as  ingenerate  in  man,  while  it  is  yet  un- 
quelled  by  the  faith  in  God  as  the  Almighty  Father. 

Book  i.  Part  i.  p.  2. 

But  though  my  oonsoienod  would  trouble  me  when  I  sinned,  yet  divers 
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■UDS  I  was  addieted  t<v  and  oft  oommifcted  against  my  oonacienee ;  which  for 
the  warning  of  othera  I  will  eonfeas  here  to  my  shuneu 

1.  I  was  much  addicted  when  I  feared  correction  to  lie,  thaC  I  might 
scape. 

2.  I  was  much  addicted  to  the  excessive  gluttonous  eating  of  apples  and 
pears,  Ac. 

3.  To  this  end,  and  to  concur  with  naughty  boys  that  gloried  in  eyil,  I 
have  often  gone  into  other  men's  orchards,  and  stolen  their  fruit,  when  I 
had  enough  at  home,  <&c. 

There  is  a  childlike  simplicity  in  this  account  of  his  sins  of 
his  childhood  which  is  very  pleasing, 
lb.  pp.  5,  6. 

And  the  use  that  God  made  of  books,  abore  ministers,  to  the  benefit  of 
my  soul  made  me  somewhat  excessively  in  love  with  good  books ;  so  that  I 
thought  I  had  never  enough,  but  scraped  up  as  great  a  treasure  of  them 
as  I  could.  *  *  *  It  made  the  world  seem  to  me  as  a  carcase  that 
had  neither  life  nor  loveliness ;  and  it  destroyed  those  ambitious  desires 
after  literate  fame  which  were  the  sin  of  my  childhood.  *  *  *  And 
for  the  mathematics,  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  them,  and  never  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  divert  any  studies  that  way.  But  hi  order  to  the  knowledge 
of  divinity,  my  inclination  was  most  to  logic  and  metaphysics,  with  that 
part  of  physics  which  treateth  of  the  soul,  contenting  myself  at  first  with 
a  slighter  study  of  the  rest :  and  there  had  my  labor  and  delight. 

What  a  picture  of  myself ! 
lb.  p,  22. 

In  the  storm  of  this  temptation  I  questioned  awhile  whether  I  were  in- 
deed a  Christian  or  an  Infidel,  and  whether  faith  could  consist  with  such 
doubts  as  I  was  conscious  of. 

One  of  the  instances  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  equivoque  be- 
tween faith  and  intellectual  satisfaction  or  insight.  The  root  of 
faith  is  in  the  will.  Faith  is  an  oak  that  may  be  a  pollard,  and 
yet  live. 

ft. 

The  being  and  attributes  of  Gk>d  were  so  clear  to  me,  that  he  was  to 
my  intellect  what  the  sun  is  to  my  eye,  by  which  I  see  itself  and  all 
tl^ngs. 

Even  so  with  me ; — but,  whether  God  was  existentially  as 
well  as  essentially  intelligent,  this  was  for  a  long  time  a  sore 
combat  between  the  speculative  and  the  moral  man. 

lb.  p.  23. 

Mere  JHoMin,  which  is  the  most  plausiUs  oomp«titor  with  Christianity,  U 
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BO  turned  out  of  almost  all  the  wliole  world,  as  if  Nature  made  ito  own  eon- 
feesion,  that  without  a  Mediai»r  it  oan  not  oome  to  GkxL 

Excellent, 
lb. 

All  these  asfliBtances  were  at  hand  before  I  oame  to  the  immediate  evir 
dencee  of  oredibilitj  in  the  sacred  orades  themseWes. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  that  is,  the  evidence  d  priori,  securing 
the  rational  probability ;  and  then  the  historical  proofs  of  its 
reality.  Pity  that  Baxter's  chapters  in  The  Saints*  Rest  should 
have  been  one  and  the  earliest  occasion  of  the  inversion  of  this 
process,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  Grotio-Paleyan  religion,  or  miTiir 
mum  of  faith  ;  the  maxim  being,  quanto  nUnus  tanto  melius, 

lb.  p.  24. 

And  once  all  the  ignorant  rout  were  rag^g  mad  against  me  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  to  them,  and  telling  them  that  inianta,  before 
regeneration,  had  so  much  guilt  and  corruption  aa  made  them  loathsome  in 
the  eyes  of  God. 

No  wonder; — because  the  babe  would  perudi  withoot  the 
mother's  milk,  is  it  therefore  loathsome  to  the  mother  ?  Surely 
the  little  ones  that  Christ  embraced  had  not  been  baptized.  And 
yet  ofsicch  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

lb.  p.  25. 

Some  thought  that  the  Sing  should  not  at  all  be  displeased  and  proroked, 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  do  any  other  justice,  or  attempt  any  otiier 
reformation  but  what  they  oould  procure  the  King  to  be  willing  to.  And 
these  said,  when  you  haye  displeased  and  proroked  him  to  the  utmost,  he 
will  be  your  King  still.  *  •  *  The  more  you  offend  him,  the  less  you 
can  trust  him ;  and  when  mutual  confidence  ja  gone,  a  war  is  beginning. 
•  »  *  And  if  you  conquer  him,  what  the  better  are  you  t  He  will  sdli 
be  King.  You  can  but  force  him  to  an  agreement ;  and  how  quiekly  wiU  he 
haye  power  and  adyantage  to  violate  that  which  he  is  forced  to,  and  to  be 
avenged  on  you  all  for  the  displeasure  you  have  done  him  t  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  advantages  of  a  King  that  can  not  foresee  this. 

This  paragraph  goes  to  make  out  a  case  in  justification  of  the 
Aegicides  which  Baxter  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer. 
Certainly  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  inconsistency  of  Bax- 
ter's own  party  can  not  be.  For  observe,  that  in  case  of  an 
agreement  with  Charles  all  those  classes,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  main  strength  of  the  Parliament  and  ultimately  decided  the 
contest  in  its  favor,  would  have  been  politically  inert,  with  little 
influence  and  no  actual  power, — I  mean  the  Yeomanry,  and 
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^te  Citizens  of  London :  while  a  vMt  majoxity  of  tbe  Nobles  sjifl 
landed  Gentry*  who  sooner  or  later  most  have  heeonae  the 
majority  in  Parliament,  went  over  to  the  King  at  onoe.  Add  to 
these  the  whole  systematized  force  of  the  High  Ohnreh  Clei^y 
and  all  the  rude  ignorant  vulgar  in  high  and  low  life,  who 
detested  «veiy  attemjpt  at  moral  reform,  ■  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  King  cenld  not  want  oj^partnaxties  to  retmet  and  undo  all  that 
he  had  conceded  under  compulsion.  But  that  neither  the  will  was 
wahting,  nor  his  eonseieiice  at  all  in  the  way,  his  own  advocate 
Clarendon  and  others^have  supplied  darantng  proofii. 
lb.  p.  27. 

And  though  ParliameDta  may  draw  ttp  BQls  for  repealing  laws,  yet  hath 
the  Sing  his  negatm  f<oiee,  and  without  his  oenBent  they  oan  not  do  it; 
whiok  though  they  admoviedge,  yet  did  they  too  easily  admit  of  petitions 
Ugaiaat  the  Epiaoopaoy  and  liturgy,  and  coDoived  at  all  the  clamors  and 
papers  which  were  against  them. 

How  so  ?     If  they  admitted  the  King's  right  to  deny,  they 
tnnst  admt  the  sufeject's  right  to  entreat. 
lb. 

Had  they  endeayored  the  ejection  of  lay-ehancefiors,  and  the  rednomg  of 
ttie  diooem  to  a  narrower  eoiapat^  or  the  setting  up  of  a  subordinate  dis- 
cipline, and  only  the  correcting  and  reforming  of  the  Liturgy,  perhaps  it 
might  haye  been  borae  more  patiently. 

Did  Baxter  find'it  so  himself— and  when  too  he  had  the  formal 
and  recorded  promise  of  Charles  II.  for  it  ? 
lb. 

'  Bat  when  the  same  mat  (Usaher,  WiUiamo,  Horten,  Ac;)  saw  that  greater 
tfaiDgs  wre  flfimed  at»  and  epiaeopa<y  itself  in  danger,  or  their  gtandeuir  and 
fiehm  wt  HfoMif  moat  of  them  tarned  against  the  Parliament. 

This,  and  in  this  place,  is  imworthy  of  Baxter.     Even  he,  good 
man,  could  not  wholly  escape  the  jaundice  of  party, 
lb.  p.  34. 

lliey  said  to  this ; — ^that  as  all  liie  courts  of  justice  do  ^ezeonte  their  sen- 
t^ces  in  the  King's  name,  and  this  by  his  own  law,  and  therefore  by  his 
authority,  so  much  more  might  his  Parliament  da 

A  very  sound  argnment  is  here  disguised  in  a  fidse  analogy,  an 
inapplicable  precedent,  and  a  sophistical  form.  Courts  of  justiee 
administer  the  total  of  the  supreme  power  retrospectively,  involved 
in  the  name  of  the  most  dignified  part.  But  here  a  part,  as  a 
part,  acts  as  the  whole,  where  the  whole  is  absblately  asquuiter— 
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tiiat  is,  in  passing  laws ;  and  again  bb  B.  and  G.  usurp  a  power 
belonging  to  A.  by  the  determination  of  A.  B.  and  0.     The  only 
valid  argument  is,  that  Charles  had  by  acts  of  his  own  ceased  to 
be  a  lawful  King, 
lb.  p.  40. 

And  that  the  authority  and  person  of  the  King  were  inyiolabley  out  <»f 
the  reach  of  just  aoousation,  judgment,  or  ezeeution  by  law;  as  having  no 
superior,  and  so  no  judge. 

-  But  according  to  Grotius,  a  king  waging  war  against  the  law- 
ful copartners  of  the  sufnma  patestas  cea9es  to  be  their  king,  and 
if  conquered  forfeits  to  them  his  former  share.  And  surely  if 
Charles  had  been  victor,  he  would  have  taken  the  Parliament's 
share  to  himself.  If  it  had  been  the  Parliament,  and  not  a  mere 
faction  with  the  army,  that  tried  and  beheaded  Charles,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  coidd'  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  the  act,  except 
upon  very  technical  grounds, 
lb.  p.  41. 

For  if  onoe  legislation,  the  <diief  act  of  goTemmoit,  be  denied  to  any  part 
of  government  at  all,  and  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  people  as  snoh,  who  are 
no  governors,  all  government  will  hereby  be  overthrown. 

Here  Baxter  falls  short  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  see  the  full 
consequents  of  his  own  prior,  most  judicious,  positions.  Legislation 
in  its  high  and  most  proper  sense  belongs  to  God  only.  A  people 
declares  that  such  and  such  they  hold  to  be  laws,  that  is,  God's 
will. 

lb.  p.  47. 

In  Cornwall,  Sir  Richard  Grenvill,  having  taken  many  soldiers  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  army,  sentenced  about  a  dosen  to  be  hanged  When  they 
had  hanged  two  or  three,  the  rope  broke  which  should  have  hanged  the 
next  And  they  sent  for  new  ropes  so  oft  to  hang  him,  and  all  of  them 
still  broke,  that  they  durst  go  no  farther,  but  saved  all  the  rest. 

The  soldiers,  doubtless,  contrived  this  from  the  aversion  natural 
to  Englishmen  of  killing  an  enemy  in  cold  blood ;  and  because 
they  foresaw  that  there  would  be  Tit  for  Tat. 

lb.  p.  59. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  Baxter's  own  account,  that  his  party 
ruined  their  own  cause  and  that  of  the  kingdom  by  their  tenets 
concerning  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  use 
the  sword  against  such  as  were  not  of  the  same  religion  with 
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lb.  p.  62. 

They  Beem  not  to  me  to  have  aoswered  satUiactorily  to  the  aMdn  wtgur 
ment  fetched  from  the  Apoetle's  own  government,  with  which  Saravia  had 
inclined  me  to  some  Episcopacy  before :  though  miracles  and  infallibility 
were  Apostolicid  temporary  privileges,  yet  Church  government  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  to  be  continued.  And  therefore  as  the  Apostles  had  sudsessors 
as  they  were  preachers,  I  see  not  bat  that  they  must  have  successors  as 
<j3iuroh  governors. 

Was  not  Peter's  sentence  against  Ananias  an  act  of  Chureh 
goremment  ?  Therefore  though  Church  government  is  an  ordi- 
naiy  thing  in  some  ibnn  or  other,  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
particular  form  is  an  ordinary  thing.  For  the  time  being  the 
Apostles,  as  heads  of  the  Church,  did  what  they  thought  best ; 
but  wbatever  was  binding  on  the  Church  uniyersal  and  in  all 
times  they  delivered  as  commands  from  Christ.  Now  no  other 
command  was  delivered  but  that  all  things  should  conduce  to 
order  and  edification. 

lb.  p.  66. 

And  therefore  how  they  could  refuse  to  receive  the  King,  till  he  consented 
to  take  the  Covenant,  I  know  not,  imless  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  had 
beea  a  eonditien  on  which  he  was  to  receive  bis  crown  by  the  htws  or  fun- 
damental institutions  of  the  kingdom,  which  none  pretendeth.  Nor  know  J 
by  what  power  they  can  add  any  thing  to  the  Coronation  Oath  or  Covenant, 
which  by  his  ancestors  was  to  be  taken,  without  his  own  consent. 

And  pray,  bow  and  by  whom  were  the  Coronation  Oatbs  first 
imposed  ?  The  Scottish  nation  in  1650  had  the  same  right  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  claimant  of  their  throne  as  their  ances- 
tors had.  It  is  strange  that  Baxter  should  not  have  seen  that 
his  objections  would  apply  to  our  Magna  Charta,  So  he  talks 
of  the  "fundamental  constitutions,"  just  as  if  these  had  been 
aboriginal  or  rather  sans  origin,  and  not  as  indeed  they  were 
extorted  and  bargained  for  by  the  people.  But  throughout  it  is 
plain  that  Baxter  repeated,  but  never  appropriated,  the  distinc- 
'  tion  between  the  King  as  the  executive  power,  and  as  the  indi* 
vidual  functionary.  What  obligation  lay  on  the  Scottish  Parha- 
ment  and  Church  to  consult  the  man  Charles  Stuart's  personal 
likes  and  dislikes?  The  Oath  was  to  be  taken  by  him  as  their 
King.  Doubtless,  he  equally  disliked  the  whole  Protestant  inter- 
est ;  and  if  the  Tories  and  Church  of  England  Jacobites  of  a  later 
day  had  recalled  James  II.,  would  Baxter  have  thought  them 
culpable  for  imposing  on  him  an  Oath  to  preserve  the  PxoteiUuil 
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Church  of  England  and  to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  liis 
Chuich-felloTra? 
lb.  p.  71. 

And  some  mea  thought  it  a  yerj  hard  question,  whether  they  ahoald 
rather  wish  the  oontinuance  of  a  usurper  that  will  do  good,  or  the  restora- 
tion of  a  rightful  governor  whose  followers  will  do  hurt. 

And  who  shall  dare  unconditionally  condemn  those  yivho  yadged 
the  former  to  he  the  better  alternative  ?  Especially  those  who 
did  not  adopt  Baxter's  notion  of  a  jt4s  divtHum  personal  and 
hereditary  in  the  individual,  whose  &ther  had  broken  the  com- 
pact on  which  the  claim  rested. 

lb.  p.  75. 

One  Mrs.  Dyer,  a  diief  person  of  the  Sect,  <fid  &st  bnng  forth  a  monstei, 
whieh  had  tiie  parts  of  almost  bSI  sorts  of  Hving  ereatores,  some  paite  like 
man,  but  most  ugly  and  misphiced,  and  some  Uke  beasts,  birds  and  fishes^ 
having  horns,  fins  and  claws ;  and  at  the  birth  of  it  the  bed  shook,  and  the 
women  present  fell  a  vomiting,  and  were  fain  to  go  forth  of  the  roooL 

This  babe  of  Mrs.  Dyer's  is  no  bad  emblem  of  Richard  Baxter's 
own  credulity.  It  is  almost  an  argument  on  his  side,  that  nothing 
he  believed  is  more  strange  and  inexplicable  than  his  own  he^ei 
of  them. 

lb.  p.  76. 

The  third  sect  were  the  Banters.  These  also  made  it  their  busmess,  as 
the  former,  to  set  up  the  light  of  nature  imder  the  name  of  Christ  in  men, 
and  to  dishonor  and  ory  down  the  Ohnreh,  Aa. 

But  why  does  Baxter  everywhere  assert  the  identity  of  the 
new  light  with  the  light  of  nature  ?  Or  what  does  he  mean  ex- 
clusively by  the  latter?  The  source  must  be  the  same  in  all 
lights  as  far  as  it  is  light. 

lb.  p.  77. 

And  that  was  the  fourth  sect,  the  Quakers ;  who  were  but  the  Ranters 
turned  from  horrid  profaneness  and  blasphemy  to  a  life  of  extreme  austerity 
on  the  other  side. 

Observe  the  but. 
lb. 

Their  doetrine  is  to  be  seen  in  Jaoob  Behmen's  books  by  hira  that  hatii 
nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to  understand  him 
that  was  not  williug  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to  know  that  his  bombas- 
ted  words  do  signify  nothing  more  than  before  was  easily  known  "bf  oom* 
■Mm  teniliar  terms, 
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This  is  not  in  all  its  parts  tree;  It  is  tree  that  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Befamen  are  to  be  fimnd  in  Hie  writings  of  the  Ned-Pbb- 
tonists  after  Plotinus,  and  (but  mixed  with  gross  impieties)  in 
Paracelsus ; — ^but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  easily  known,  and 
still  less  so  that  they  are  oommunieable  in  common  £uniiiai 
terms.  But  least  of  all  is  it  true  that  there  is  nothing  original  in 
Bdmien. 

lb. 

The  cfaiefest  of  these  in  England  are  Dr.  Pordage  and  his  iitmily. 

It  is  curious  that  Lessing  in  the  Review,  which  he,  Hicolai, 
and  Mendelssohn  conducted  under  the  form  of  Letters  to  a  woun-^ 
ded  Officer,  joins  the  name  of  Pordage  with  that  of  Behmen. 
Was  Pordage's  work  translated  into  Grermaa  ? 

lb.  p.  79. 

Also  the  SocinianB  made  some  increase  by  the  ministry  of  one  Hr.  Biddle, 
sometimes  schoolmaster  in  Glonoester ;  who  'wrote  ag^nst  the  Gk)dhead  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  afterwards  of  Christ ;  whose  followers  iiMlined  such 
to  mere  Deism. 

Por  the  Socinians  till  Biddle  retained  much  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  example,  S^demption  by  the  Cross,  and  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ  as  to  this  planet  e^en  as  the  Romanisto  wi^ 
their  Saints.  Luther's  obstinate  adherence  to  the  ubiquity  of  thp 
Body  of  Christ  and  his  or  rather  its  real  presence  in  and  with  the 
bread  was  a  sad  furtherance  to  the  advocates  of  Popish  idolatiy 
and  hierolatiy. 

ib.  p.  80. 

Many  a  time  have  I  been  brought  very  low,  and  received  the  sendee  of 
death  in  myself  when  my  poor,  honest,  praying  neighbors  have  met,  and 
upon  their  fiELsUog  and  earnest  prayers  I  have  been  recovered.  Once  when 
I  had  continued  weak  three  weekn,  and  was  unable  to  go  abroad,  the  very 
day  that  they  prayed  for  me,  being  Good  Friday,  I  recovered,  and  was  able 
to  preach,  and  administer  the  Sacrament  the  next  Lord's  Pay,  and  was 
better  after  it,  <&c 

Strange  that  the  common  manuals  of  school  logic  should  not 
have  seemed  Baxter  from  the  repeated  Uunder  of  Cw/n,  hoc,  ergo, 
propter  hoc :  but  still  more  strange  that  his  piety  sho«dd  not 
have  revolted  against  degrading  prayer  into  medical  quackery. 

Before  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  metaphysics  ruled  without  ex- 
perimental psychology,  and  in  these  curious  psaragraphs  of  Baxter 
we«se  the  effset :  smee  the  Revoliition  eKperimeatal  pi^ohokgy 
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without  metapbyBioB  has  in  like  manner  prevailad,  and  we  now 
feel  the  result.  In  like  manner  from  Plotinus  to  Proclua,  that  is, 
from  JL.-D.  250  to  A.D.  450,  philosophy  was  set  up  as  a  substitute 
for  religion :  during  the  dark  ages  religion  superseded  philosophy, 
and  the  consequences  are  equally  instructive.  The  great  maxim 
of  legislation,  intellectual  or  political,  is  Subordinate,  not  exdude. 
Nature  in  her  ascent  leayes  nothing  behind,  but  at  each  step 
subordinates  and  glorifies : — ^mass,  crystal,  organ,  sensation,  sen* 
tience,  reflection. 

lb.  p.  82. 

Another  time,  as  I  sat  in  my  study,  the  weight  of  my  greatest  folio  books 
brake  down  three  or  four  of  the  highest  shelves,  when  I  sat  dose  under 
them,  and  they  fell  down  every  side  me,  and  not  one  of  them  hit  me,  sare 
one  upon  the  arm;  whereas  the  place,  the  weight,  the  greatness  of  the 
books  was  such,  and  my  head  just  under  them,  that  it  was  a  wonder  they 
had  not  beaten  out  my  brains,  <feo. 

lb.  p.  84. 

For  all  the  pains  that  my  infirmities  ever  brought  upon  me  were  ncTer 
half  so  grievous  an  affliction  to  me,  as  the  imavoidable  loss  of  my  timc^ 
which  they  occasioned.  I  could  not  bear,  through  the  weakness  of  my 
stomadi^  to  rise  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  Ac. 

Alas !  in  how  many  respects  does  my  lot  resemble  Baxter's  ; 
but  how  much  less  hare  my  bodily  evils  been  ;  and  yet  how  veiy 
much  greater  an  impediment  have  I  suffered  th^n  to  be  !  Bat 
verily  Baxter's  labors  seem  miracles  of  supporting  grace.  Ought 
I  not  therefore  to  retract  the  note  p.  80  ?     I  waver. 

lb.  p.  87. 

For  my  part,  I  bless  God,  who  gave  me  even  under  a  TJsurf>er,  whom  I 
opposed,  sttdi  liberty  and  advantage  to  preach  his  Gospel  with  success, 
which  I  can  not  have  under  a  King  to  whom  I  have  sworn  and  p^formed 
true  subjection  and  obedience ;  yea,  which  no  age  since  the  Gospel  came  into 
this  land  did  before  possess,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  history.  Sure  I  am 
that  when  it  became  a  matter  of  reputation  and  honor  to  be  godly,  it  abun- 
dantly furthered  the  successes  of  the  ministry.  Yea,  and  I  shsil  add  this 
much  more  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  as  much  as  I  have  said  and  writ- 
ten against  licentiousness  in  religion,  and  for  the  magistrate's  power  in  it, 
and  though  I  think  that  land  most  happy,  whose  rulers  use  their  authority 
for  Christ  as  well  as  for  the  civil  peace ;  yet  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  shall  think  that  hmd  happy  that  hath  but  bare  liberty  to  be  as 
good  as  they  are  willing  to  be ;  and  if  countenance  and  mainteoanoe  be  bat 
added  to  liberty,  and  tolemted  errora  and  aeeU  be  but  foreed  to  ksep  tht 
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peaoo^  and  not  to  oppoee  the  subetantialB  of  Ghriatiaiuty,  I  bIuJI  not  b«r»- 
after  much  fear  such  toleration,  nor  despair  that  truth  will  bear  down  ad- 
veraariee. 

What  a  valuable  and  citable  paragraph  !  Likewise  it  is  a 
happy  instance  of  the  force  of  a  cherished  prejudice  in  an  honest 
mind — ^practically  yielding  to  the  truth,  hut  yet  with  a  qiecula- 
tive,  "  Though  I  still  think,  &c." 

lb.  p.  128. 

Among  truths  certain  in  themselves,  aU  are  not  equally  certain  imto  me ; 
and  even  of  the  n^ysteries  of  the  Gospel  I  must  needs  say,  with  3Cr.  Richard 
Hooker,  that  whatever  some  may  pret^id,  the  subjective  certainty  can  not 
go  beyond  the  objective  evidence.  *  *  *  Therefore  I  do  more  of  late  than 
ever  discern  the  necessity  of  a  methodical  procedure  in  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  *  *  •  My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man  is  before  my 
certainty  that  there  is  a  Qod.  *  *  *  My  certainty  that  there  is  a  God  is 
greater  than  my  certainty  that  he  requxreth  love  and  holiness  of  his  crea- 
ture, <ba 

There  is  a  confusion  in  this  paragraph,  which  asks  more  than 
a  marginal  note  to  disentangle.  Briefly,  the  process  of  acquire- 
ment is  confounded  with  the  order  of  the  truths  when  acquired. 
A  tinder  spark  gives  light  to  an  Argand's  lamp  :  is  it  therefore 
more  luminous  ? 

lb.  p.  129. 

And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  understand  some  abstruse  admired 
book,  as  de  Scientia  Dei,  de  Procidentia  circa  malum,  de  Decreiis,  de  Fradc- 
terminationey  de  Lihertate  ereatura,  <&c.  I  have  but  attained  the  knowledge 
of  human  imperfection,  and  to  see  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I 

On  these  points  I  have  come  to  a  resting-place.  Let  such  ar- 
ticles, as  are  either  to  be  recognized  as  facts,  for  example,  sin  or 
evil  hnving  its  origination  in  a  will ;  and  the  reality  of  a  respon- 
sible and  (in  whatever  sense  freedom  is  presupposed  in  responsi- 
bility) of  a  free  will  in  man  ;— or  acknowledged  as  laws,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  unconditional  bindingness  of  the  practical  reason ; — 
or  to  be  freely  aiRrmed  as  necessary  through  their  moral  interest, 
their  indispensableness  to  our  spiritual  humanity,  for  examiple, 
the  personeity,  holiness,  and  moral  government  and  providence 
of  God ; — let  these  be  vindicated  from  absurdity,  from  self-contra- 
diction, and  contradiction  to  the  pure  reason,  and  restored  to  sim- 
ple incomprehensibility.  He  who  seeks  for  more,  knows  not 
what  he  is  talking  of ;  he  who  will  not  seek  even  this  is  either 
iadifierent  to  the  truth  of  what  he  professes  to  believe,,  or  he  mis* 
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takes  a  j;eneral  determination  not  to  diflbelieve  $nr  a  posiliTe  and 
especial  faith,  which  is  only  our  faith  as  far  as -we  can  assign  a 
reason  for  it.  0  !  how  impossible  it  is  to  more  an  inch  to  the 
right  or  the  left  in  any  point  of  spiritual  and  moral  concernment, 
without  seeing  the  damage  caused  by  the  confusion  of  reason  with 
the  understanding. 

lb.  p.  181. 

My  Boal  is  much  more  afflicted  with  the  thoughts  of  the  miserable  "worH 
and  ttore  drawn  out  in  desire  oi  their  eoBTeraion  tfum  heretofore.  I  vai  i 
wont  to  look  bat  Uttie  farther  than  Skaglaad  in  my  prayers,  as  net  eoa- 
•id^rkig  the  state  of  tiM  rest  of  the  world; — or  if  X  prayed  for  the 
eottversion  of  the  Jews,  that  was  almost  ali  But  now  as  I  better  under- 
stand the  care  of  the  world,  and  the  method  of  the  Lord's  PWiyer,  00  tibere 
is  Qotyag  in  the  world  that  lieftii  so  heavy  on  my  heart,  as  tiM  thought  of 
tbe  miserable  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  dare  not  condemn  myself  for  the  languid  or  dormant  state 
of  my  feelings  respecting  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen  nations ; 
yet  know  not  in  what  degree  to  condemn.  The  less  culpable 
grounds  of  this  languor  are,  first,  my  utter  ignorance  of  (Jod's 
purposes  with  respect  to  the  Heathens ;  and  second,  the  strong 
conviction,  I  have  that  the  conversion  of  a  single  province  of 
Christendom  to  true  practical  Christianity  would  do  more  toward 
the  conversion  of  Heathendom  than  an  army  of  Mnsionaries. 
Romanian  and  despotic  government  in  the  larger  pait  of  Ciuis- 
tendom,  and  the  prevalence  of  Epicurean  principles  in  tiie  re- 
mainder ; — ^these  do  indeed  lie  heavy  on  my  heart. 

lb.  p.  135. 

Therefore  I  confess  t  give  but  halting  credit  to  most  histories  that  are 
written  not  only  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldens^  but  againat  moift 
«f  the  aoflienit  heretics,  who  have  left  ns  nooeof  their  own  writingB;  in  which 
they  speak  for  themsdves;  and  I  heartily  lament  that  the  hiatorieal  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  schismatics  and .  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  perished, 
and  that  partiality  suffered  thein  not  to  survive,  that  we  might  have  had 
more  light  in  the  Churoh  afibirs  of  those  times,  and  been  better  able  to 
judge  between  the  Fathers  and  them. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Baxter  that  he  has  here  anticipated 
those  merits  which  so  long  after  gave  deserved  celebrity  to  the 
name  and  writings  of  Beausobre  and  Lardner,  and  still  more  re- 
cently in  this  respect  of  Eichhom,  Paulus  and  other  Neologista. 

lb.  p.  136. 

And  therefore  having  myself  now  written  this  history  of  myself,  noftwith- 
ilan^ng  my  pTotertation  thi^  Ihavenot  u  any  thSsg  wHloDtf  gone  1 
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the  traf&,  lezpeet  bo  more  credit  from  ihe  read^  than  the  ueH-mdmciag 
hght  of  tlie  matter,  with  oonemrreat  rational  adraBtagee  from  peraeiM^  and 
things,  and  other  witneaaes,  shall  constrain  him  to. 

I  may  not  unfirequently  doubt  Baxter's  inemory,  or  even  hiB 
competence,  in  confiequence  of  his  particular  modes  of  thinking  ; 
hut  I  eould  almost  as  soon  doubt  the  Gospel  verity  aa  his 
veracity. 

Book  i.  Part  ii.  p.  139. 

*The  following  book  of  this  Work  is  interesting  and  most  instruc- 
tive as  an  instance  of  Syncretism,  and  its  Epicurean  dinamen, 
even  when  it  has  been  undertaken  from  the  purest  and  most 
laudable  motives,  and  from  impulses  the  most  Christian,  and  yet 
its  utter  failure  in  its  obj^ect,  that  of  tending  to  a  common  centre. 
tThe  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  seems  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  practicable  medium  between  a  Church  comprehensive  (which 
ifl  the  only  meaning  of  a  Catholic  Church  visible)  in  which  A.  in  the 
Ifortii  or  East  is  allowed  to  advance  officially  no  doctrine  diHerent 
from  what  is  allowed  to  B.  in  the  South  or  West  ;--and  a  co-ex- 
istence of  independent  Churdies,  in  none  of  which  any  further  unity 
is  required  but  that  between  the  minister  and  his  congregation, 
while  this  again  is  secured  by  the  election  and  continuance  of  the 
former  depending  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  latter. 

Perhaps  the  best  state  possible,  though  not  the  best  possible 
state,  is  where  both  are  found,  the  one  established  by  mainte- 
nance, the  other  by  permission  ;  in  short  that  which  we  now  enjoy. 
In  such  a  state  no  minister  of  the  former  can  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, §or  it  was  at  his  own  option  to  have  taken  the  latter  ;  et 
volenti  nulla  fit  injuriai  For  an  individual  to  demand  the  free- 
dom of  the  independent  single  Church  when  he  receives  JB500 
a-year  for  submitting  to  the  uecessaiy  restrictions  of  the  Church 
QeaiBnlt  is  ioaqpudeaoe  and  Mammonolfttry  to  boot. 

lb.  p.  141. 

They  (the  SrastiatDs)  mssuidertfeood  and  mjored  their  brethren,  supposing 
and  affirming  them  to  daim  as  from  Gk>d  a  coercive  power  over  the  bodies 
or  purses  of  men,  and  so  setting  up  imperium  in  imperie;  whereas  all  tem< 
perate  Christians  (at  least  except  Papists)  confess  that  the  Church  batV  no 
power  of  force,  but  only  to  manage  God's  word  unto  men's  consciences. 

But  are  not  the  receivers  as  bad  as  the  thief  ?  Is  it  not  a  poor 
evasion  to  say : — "  It  is  true  I  send  you  to  a  dungeon  there  to  rot, 
because  you  do  not  think  as  I  do  coneezBing  some  point  of  faith ; 
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— ^but  thiB  only  as  a  civil  officer.     As  a  divine  I  only  tenderly 
entreat  and  penuade  you  !"     Can  there  be  fouler  hypocrisy  in 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  than  this  ? 
lb.  p.  142. 

That  hereby  they  (the  Diocesan  party)  altered  the  andent  apeeies  of 
Presbyters,  to  whose  office  the  spiritaal  g^ovemment  of  their  proper  folks  as 
truly  beloDged,  as  the  power  of  preaching  and  worshiping  God  did. 

I  could  never  rightly  understand  this  objection  of  Eich^ 
Baxter's.  What  power  not  possessed  by  the  Rector  of  a  parish, 
would  he  have  wished  a  parochial  Bishop  to  have  exerted  ? 
What  could  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  latter 
which  might  not  be  given  to  the  former  ?  In  short  Baxter's  plan 
seems  to  do  away  Archbishops — xoiyol  inlaxonot — ^but  for  the 
rest  to  name  our  present  Hectors  and  Yicars  Bishops.  I  can  not 
see  what  is  gained  by  his  plan.  The  true  difficulty  is  that 
Church  discipline  is  attached  to  an  Establishment  hy  this  world's 
law,  not  to  the  form  itself  established  :  and  his  objections  from 
paragraph  5  to  paragraph  10  relate  to  particular  abuses,  not 
to  Episcopacy  itself. 

lb.  p.  143. 

But  above  all  I  disliked  that  most  of  them  (the  Independents)  made  the 
people  by  majority  of  votes  to  be  Church  governors  in  excommunicatioDS^ 
absolutions,  Ac,  which  Christ  hath  made  an  act  of  office ;  and  so  they  gov- 
erned their  governors  and  themselves. 

Is  not  this  the  case  with  the  Houses  of  Legislature  ?    The  mem- 
bers taken  individually  are  subjects ;  collectively  governors, 
lb.  p.  177. 

The  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  privilege  of  being  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  to  Christ,  were  abilities  which  they  had  for  the  in&llible 
discharge  of  their  function,  but  they  were  not  the  ground  of  their  power  and 
authority  to  govern  the  Church.  *  •  «  Poiettma  elavium  was  commit- 
ted to  them  only,  not  to  the  Seventy. 

I  wish  for  a  proof,  that  all  the  Apostles  had  any  extraordinary 
gifts  which  none  of  the  LXX.  had.  Nay  as  an  Episcopalian  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  hold  it  an  unsafe  and  imprudent  con- 
cession, tendifig  to  weaken  the  governing  right  of  the  Bishops. 
But  I  fear  that  as  the  law  and  right  of  patronage  in  England 
now  are,  the  question  had  better  not  be  stirred  ;  lest  it  should  be 
found  that  the  true  power  of  the  keys  is  not,  as  with  the  Papists, 
in  hands  to  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  Christ  committed  them 
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eoDBlunvely ;  but  in  hands  to  which  it  is  certain  that  Christ  did 
not  commit  them  at  all. 
lb.  p.  179. 

It  foUoweth  not  a  mere  Bishop  may  kiye  a  multitude  of  QhuroheB,  be- 
canae  an  Ar chbuhop  may,  who  hath  many  Buihops  uider  him. 

What  then  does  Igazter  quarrel  about  ?  That  our  Bishops  take 
a  humbler  title  than  they  have  a  right  to  claim ; — -that  being  in 
fact  Archbishops,  they  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  be  styled 
as  one  of  the  brethren  ! 

lb.  p.  185. 

I  say  again,  ISo  Church,  no  Christ ;  for  no  body,  no  head ;  and  if  no  Christ 
then,  there  is  no  Christ  now. 

Baxter  here  forgets  his  own  mystical  regenerated  Church.  If 
he  mean  this,  it  is  nothing  to  the  argument  in  question  ;  if  not, 
then  he  must  assert  the  monstrous  absurdity  of,  No  un-regenerate 
Church,  no  Christ. 

lb.  p.  188. 

Or  if  they  would  not  yield  to  thi^  at  all,  we  might  have  eommunion  with 
them  as  Christians,  without  Aeknowledging  them  for  Pastors. 

Obserye  the  inconsistency  of  Baxter.  No  Pastor,  no  Church ; 
no  Church,  no  Christ ;  and  yet  he  will  receive  them  as  Chris- 
tians :  much  to  his  honor  as  a  Christian,  but  not  much  to  his 
credit  as  a  logician. 

lb.  p.  189. 

"We  a.re  agreed  that  as  some  disoorery  of  oonsent  on  both  parts  (the  pas- 
tors and  people)  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  the  members  of  a  political  par- 
ticular Church :  so  that  the  most  express  dedaration  of  that  oonsent  is  the 
most  plain  and  satisfootory  dealing,  and  most  obliging,  and  likest  to  attain 
the  enda 

In  our  Churches,  especially  in  good  livings,  there  is  such  an 
overflowing  fulness  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Pastor  as  sup- 
plies that  of  the  people  altogether ;  nay,  io  nullify  their  declared 
dissent. 

lb.  p.  194. 

By  the  establishment  of  what  is  contained  in  these  twelre  propositions 
or  articles  following,  the  Churches  in  these  nations  may  have  a  holy  com- 
munion, peace  and  concord,  without  any  wrong  to  the  consciences  or  liber- 
ties of  Presbyterians,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  or  any  other  Christians. 

Painfully  instructive  are  these  proposals  from  so  wise  and 
peaceable  a  divine  as  Baxter.     How  mighty  most  be  the  force 
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4yf  an  old  prejudice  -wken  lo  gvnefally  acute  &  logietan 
blinded  by  it  to  such  palpable  inconsiBtencieB !  On  "virliat  giound 
of  right  could  a  magistrate  inflict  a  penalty,  ^whereby  to  compel  a 
man  to  hear  what  he  might  beUeve  dangeiouB  to  his  eoiii.  on 
•v^hich  the  right  of  baming  the  refiraotory  indiiridiial  mi^t  not 
be  ddendad  aa  wdOL  t 
lb.  p.  198. 

lb  winch  codf  *  *  I  think  that  this  i»  all  that  fiboold  be  required  of 
figxj  Church  or  member  ordinarily  to  be  professed:  In  general  I  do  b^ere 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  sacred  canonical  Scriptures,  and  particoIariT  I 
belicTe  aU  explicitly  contained  in  the  ancient  Creed,  Aa. 

To  a  man  of  sense,  but  unstudied  in  the  context  of  bumaji  na- 
ture, and  from  having  confined  his  reading  to  the  writers  of  the 
present  and  the  last  generation  unused  to  live  in  fbnaer  ages,  it 
must  seem  strange  that  Baxter  should  not  have  seen  that  this 
test  is  either  all  or  nothing.  And  the  Creed !  Is  it  certain  that 
the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  was  more  than  the  mere  catechism 
of  the  Catechumens  ?  Was  it  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  East- 
ern or  Western  Church,  especially  the  former  ?  The  only  test 
really  necessary,  in  my  opinion^  is  an  established  Liturgy. 

lb.  p.  201. 

As  reverend  Bishop  Ussher  hath  manifested  that  the  Western  Creed, 
now  called  the  Apostles'  (wanting  two  or  three  clauses  that  now  are  in  it) 
was  not  only  before  the  Nioene  Creed,  but  of  much  farther  antiquity,  that 
no  beginning  of  it  below  the  Apostles'  days  can  be  found 

Remove  these  two  or  three  clauses,  and  doubtless  the  substance 
of  the  remainder  must  have  been  little  short  of  the  Apostolic 
age*  But  BO  is  one  at  least  of  the  writings  of  Clement.  The 
great  question  is :  Was  this  the  Baptismal  Symbol,  the  JRegtda 
Fiddt  which  it  was  forbidden  to  put  in  writing  ; — or  was  it  not 
the  Christian  A.  B.  C.  of  the  Catechumeni  previously  to  their 
Baptismal  initiation  into  the  higher  mysteries,  to  the  strong  meat 
which  was  not  for  babes  ?* 

lb.  p.  203. 

Kot  BO  much  for  my  own  sake  as  others ;  leat  it  should  offend  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  open  the  mouths  of  our  advcrsai'ies,  that  we  can  not  ourselves 
agree  in  fundamentals ;  and  lest  it  prove  an  oocaaion  for  others  tc  sue  for  a 
universal  toleration. 

That  this  apprehension  so  constantly  haunted*  so  powerfnlly 

*  Sea  Hookee  E.  P.  Y.  xyia  Z.    YoL  il  p  60.    Kefalc-^iML 
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actuated,  even  the  mild  and  really  tolerant  Baxter,  k  a  ftrosg 
proof  of  my  old  opiiuipn,-^that  the  dogma  of  the  right  and  dnty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  restrain  and  punish  religiona  avowals 
by  him  deemed  heretical,  universal  among  the  Presbytenaos  and 
Parliamentary  Churchmen,  joined  with  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Presbyterians, — was  the  main  cause  of  Cromwell's  despair 
and  consequent  unfaithfulness  concerning  a  Parliamentary  Com* 
znonwealth. 
lb.  p.  222. 

1  tried,  wheat  I  was  last  with  yon,  to  rerriye  your  reafloa  by  proposing  to 
you  the  inikUifaility  of  the  oommoa  aenses  of  aU  the  world ;  aad  I  eonld  not 
prevail  though  you  had  nothing  to  answer  thai  was  not  against  oominoD 
senee.  And  it  is  intpoeeible  any  thing  oontroYerted  ean  be  broiight  nearer 
you,  or  made  plainer  than  to  be  brought  to  your  eyee  and  taste  and  feeling; 
and  not  yours  only,  but  all  men's  else.  S^se  goes  before  fiiith.  Fail^  is 
no  fiufli  but  upon  supposition  of  sense  and  understanding :  if  therefore  com- 
mon sense  be  iallibk,  fiath  most  needs  be  so. 

This  is  one  of  those  two-edged  arguments,  which  not  indeed 
began,  but  began  to  be  fashionable,  just  before  and  after  the 
Restoration.  I  was  half  converted  to  Transubstantiation  by  Til- 
lotson^s  common  senses  against  it ;  seeing  clearly  that  the  same 
grounds  tuticUm  verbis  et  syflabu  would  serve  the  ^inian 
against  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  If  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  pretended  that  the  phenomenal  bread  and  wine  were 
changed  into  the  phenomenal  flesh  and  blood,  this  ob|eeti(Hi 
would  have  been  legitimate  and  irresistible ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is 
mere  sensual  babble.  The  whole  of  Popery  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion of  a  Church,  as  a  numerical  unit,  iniaUlble  in  the  highest 
degree,  inasmuch  as  both  which  is  S^pture,  and  what  Scripture 
teaches,  is  infetllible  by  derivataoR  oinly  &om  an  infallible  decinon 
of  the  Church.  Fairiy  undermine  or  blow  up  this  :  and  all  the 
remaining  peculiar  tenets  of  Romanism  £s21  with  it,  or  stand  by 
their  own  rights  as  opinions  of  individual  Docton. 

An  antagonist  of  a  complex  bad  system, — a  system,  however, 
notwithstanding — and  such  is  Popery,— should  take  heed  above 
all  things  not  to  disperse  himself.  Let  him  keep  to  the  sticking 
place.  But  the  majority  of  our  Protestant  polemics  seem  to  havis 
taken  for  granted  that  they  oould  not  attack  Romanism  in  too 
many  places,  or  on  too  many  points  ; — ^foigetting  that  in  some 
they  wiU  be  less  strong  than  in  others,  axid  that  if  in  amy  mm  m 
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two  they  are  repelled  from  the  assault,  the  feeling  of  this  will 
extend  itself  over  the  whole.  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  aUeging 
thirteen  reasons  for  a  witness's  not  appearing  in  Court,  when  the 
first  is  that  the  man  had  died  since  his  subpoma  ?  It  is  as  if  a 
party  employed  to  root  up  a  tree  were  to  set  one  or  two  at  that 
work,  while  others  were  hacking  the  branches,  and  others  sawing 
the  trunk  at  difierent  heights  from  the  ground. 

N.B.  The  point  of  attack  suggested  above  in  disputes  with  the 
Romanists  is  of  special  expediency  in  the  present  day^:  because  a 
number  of  pious  and  reasonable  Bx>man  Catholics  are  not  aware 
of  the  dependency  of  their  other  tenets  on  this  of  the  infallibihty 
of  their  Church  decisions,  as  they  call  them,  but  are  themaselvet 
shaken  and  disposed  to  explain  it  away.  This  once  fixed,  the 
Scriptures  rise  uppermost,  and  the  man  is  already  a  Protestant, 
rather  a  genuine  Catholic,  though  his  opinions  should  remain 
nearer  to  the  Roman  than  the  Reformed  Church. 

lb. 

But  methiDks  yet  I  should  have  hope  of  reYiving  your  diarity.  You  cm 
not  be  a  Papist  indeed,  but  you  must  believe  that  out  of  their  Church  (that 
is  out  of  the  Pope's  domiDions)  there  is  no  salvation ;  and  consequently  no 
justification  and  charity,  or  saving  grace.  And  is  it  possible  you  can  so- 
easily  believe  your  reUgious  lather  to  be  in  hell;  your  prudent^  pimis 
mother  to  be  void  of  the  love  of  Qod,  and  in  a  state  of  damnation^  Ac 

This  argument  ad  affectum  is  beautifully  and  forcibly  stated ; 
but  yet  defective  by  the  omission  of  the  point ; — ^not  for  unbeHef 
or  misbelief  of  any  article  of  faith,  but  simply  for  not  being  a 
member  of  this  particular  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  it  is 
possible  that  a  Christian  might  agree  in  all  the  articles  of  faith 
with  those  of  the  Roman  doctors  against  those  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  yet  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  Christ's  vicar, 
and  held  salvation  possible  in  any  other  Church,  he  is  himself 
excluded  from  salvation !  Without  this  great  distinction  Lady 
Ann  Lindsey  might  have  replied  to  Baxter : — *^  So  might  a  Pagan 
orator  have  said  to  a  convert  from  Paganism  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity ;  so  indeed  the  advocates  of  the  old  religion  did 
argue.  What !  can  you  bear  to  believe  that  Numa,  Camillus; 
Fabricius,  the  Scipios,  the  Catos,  that  Cicero,  Seneca,  that  Titus 
and  the  Antonini,  are  in  the  fiames  of  Hell,  the  accursed  objects 
of  the  divine  hatred?  Now,  whatever  you  dare  hope  of  these 
•a  heathens,  we  dare  hope  of  you  as  heretics.'' 
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lb.  p.  224. 

But  this  18  not  the  worst  You  conBequently  aiuithematize  all  Papists  hy 
your  sentence :  for  heresies  by  yonr  own  sentence  cut  off  men  from  heaven : 
but  Popery  is  a  bundle  of  heresies :  therefore  it  outs  off  men  from  heaven. 
The  nUnar  I  prove,  &e. 

This  introduction  of  syUogistic  form  in  a  letter  to  a  young  Lady 
is  whimsically  characteristic, 
lb.  p.  225. 

You  say,  the  Scripture  admits  of  no  private  interpretation.  But  you 
abuse  yourself  and  the  text  with  a  fidse  interpretation  of  it  in  these  words. 
An  interpretation  is  called  private  either  as  to  the  subject  person,  or  as 
to  the  interpreter.  You  take  the  text  to  speak  of  the  latter,  when  the 
oontezt  plainly  showeth  you  that  it  speaks  of  the  former.  The  Apostle 
directing  them  to  understand  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  gives 
them  this  caution ; — that  none  of  these  Scriptures  that  are  spoken  of  Christ 
the  public  person  must  be  interpreted  as  spoken  of  David  or  other  private 
person  only,  of  whom  they  were  mentioned  but  as  types  of  Christ,  Ac 

It  is  strange  that  this  sound  and  irrefiragable  argument  has 
not  been  enforced  by  the  Church  divines  in  their  controversies 
with  the  modern  Unitarians,  as  Capp,  Belsham,  and  others,  who 
refer  all  the  prophetic  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  historical 
personages  of  their  time,  exclusively  of  all  double  sense. 

lb.  p.  226. 

As  to  what  you  say  of  Apostles  still  plaeed  in  the  Church : — when  any 
show  us  an  immediate  mission  by  their  communion,  and  by  miracles,  toriffuet, 
and  a  spirit  of  revelation  and  infidlibility  prove  themselves  Apostles,  we 
shall  believe  them. 

This  is  another  of  those  two-edged  arguments  which  Baxter 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  imported  from  Grotius,  and  which  have  since 
become  the  universal  fashion  among  Protestants.  I-fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  do  us  more  hurt  by  exposing  a  weak  part  to  the 
learned  Infidels  than  service  in  our  combat  with  the  Romanists. 
I  venture  to  assert  most  unequivocally  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  not  the  least  proof  of  the  linguipotence  of  the  Apostles, 
but  the  dearest  proofs  of  the  contrary  :  and  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  even  as  decisive  a  victory  over  the  Romanists  in  our  Mid- 
dletonian,  Farmerian,  and  Douglasian  dispute  concerning  the 
miracles  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  their  assumed  contrast  in 
genere  with  those  of  the.  Apostles  and  the  ApostoUo  age,  as  we 
have  in  most  other  of  our  Protestant  controversies. 

N.B.  These  opinions  of  Middleton  and  his  more  eautiouB  ftJ* 
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lowers  are  no  part  of  our  real  Church  doctrine.     This 
for  law  Court  evidence  began  with  G-rotius. 
lb.  p.  246. 

We  oonceiyed  there  needs  no  more  to  be  aaid  for  justifyingr  the  impoatin 
of  the  eeremonies  by  law  establlBhed  than  what  is  oontaoMd  in  the  bc^izmio^ 
of  this  Section.  *  *  *  Btaamuch  as  lawfnl  authority  hath  already  de- 
termined the  eeremonies  in  question  to  be  decent  and  orderly,  and  to  serre 
to  edification :  and  consequently  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
Word 

To  a  self-convinced  and  disinterested  lover  of  the  Churcli  of 
England,  it  gives  an  indescribable  h<Nrror  to  observe  the  fxequencj 
•with  which  the  Prelatic  party  after  the  Restoratioa  appeal  to 
the  laws,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  express  words  a£  Scrip- 
ture ; — ^as  if  the  laws,  by  them  appealed  to,  were  other  than  the 
vindictive  determinations  of  their  own  furious  partisans  ; — as  if 
the  same  appeals  might  not  have  been  mad^  by  Bonner  and 
Qrardiner  under  Philip  and  Mary  !  Why  should  I  speak  of  the 
inhuman  sophism  that,  because  it  is  silly  in  my  neighbor  to  break 
his  egg  at  the  broad  end  when  the  Squire  and  the  Yiear  have 
declared  their  predilection  for  the  narrow  end,  therefore  it  is  right 
for  the  Squire  and  the  Vicar  to  hang  and  quarter  him  for  his  sil- 
liness : — foT  it  comes  to  that, 
lb.  p.  248. 

To  you  it  is  indifferent  before  your  impositioQ :  and  therefore  you  maj 
without  any  regret  of  your  own  oonadenees  forbear  the  impositjUNd,  or  per- 
suade the  law-makers  to  forbear  it  But  to  many  of  thooe  that  t^ltMnt 
from  you,  they  are  sinful,  <&c. 

But  what  is  all  this,  good  worthy  Baxter,  but  saying  and  unr 
saying  ?  If  they  ate  not  indifferent,  why  did  you  previously 
oonoede  them  to  be  such  ?  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  piti- 
ably weak  than  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  party  from  the 
first  capture  of  Charles  I.  Common  sense  required,  either  a  bold 
denial  that  the  Church  had  power  in  ceremonies  more  than  in 
doctrines,  w  that  the  Parliament  was  the  Church,  since  it  is  the 
Parliament  that  enacts  all  these  things  ;— or  if  they  admitted  the 
authority  lawful  and  the  ceiemonies  only,  in  theii  mind,  inexpe> 
dient,  good  God  !  can  self-will  more  plainly  puit  on  the  cracked 
mask  of  tender  conscience  than  by  refusal  of  obedience  ?  What 
intolerable  presumption,  to  disqualify  as  ungodly  and  reduce  to 
null  the  majority  of  the  country,  who  pruned  the  laturgy,  in 
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order  to  force  the  long-winded  vanities  of  bustling  God-orators  on 
those  who  would  fain  hear  prayers,  not  spouting  ! 
lb.  p.  249. 

The  great  controyereies  between  the  hypocrite  and  the  true  Christiau, 
whether  we  should  be  terious  in  the  practice  of  the  religion  which  we 
oommonly  profess,  hath  troubled  England  more  than  any  oth^r ; — ^none  being 
more  bated  and  divided  as  Puritans  than  those  that  will  make  religion  their 
business,  <bs. 

Had  not  the  GovernoTs  had  bitter  proofs  that  there  are  other 
and  more  cruel  vices  than  swearing  and  careless  living ; — and 
that  these  were  predominant  chiefly  among  such  as  made  their 
religion  their  business  ? 

lb. 

And  whereas  you  speak  of  opening  a  gap  to  Sectaries  for  private  oon 
▼entides,  and  the  evil  eonsequents  to  the  state,  we  only  desire  you  to  avoid 
also  the  cherishing  of  ignorance  and  pro£uaenes8,  and  gupprtu  all  SedarieM, 
and  spare  not,  in  a  way  that  will  not  suppress  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
godliness. 

The  present  company,  that  is,  our  own  dear  selves,  always 
excepted, 
lb.  p.  250. 

Otherwise  the  poor  undone  Churches  of  Christ  will  no  more  believe  you 
in  such  professions  than  we  believed  that  those  men  intended  the  Eing^s 
just  power  and  greatness,  who  took  away  his  Ufe^ 

Or  who,  like  Baxter,  joined  the  armies  that  were  showering 
cannon*balls  and  bullets  around  his  inviolable  person  !  When- 
ever by  reading  the  Prelatical  writings  and  histories,  I  have  had 
an  over-dose  of  anti-Prelatism  in  my  feelings,  I  then  correct  it  by 
dipping  into  the  works  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  their  fellows,  and 
so  bring  myself  to  more  charitable  thoughts  respecting  the  Prela- 
tists,  and  fully  subscribe  to  Milton's  assertion,  that  **  Presbyter 
was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large." 

lb.  p.  254. 

The  apocryphal  matter  of  your  lessttis  in  Tobit,  Judith,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  ite^  is  scarce  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood. 

Does  not  Jude  refer  to  an  apocryphal  book  ? 

lb. 
*    Cor  experiesee  nnrealatibly  eonvioceth  us  that  a  continued  prayer  doth 
mere  to  help  most  of  the  people,  and  cariy  on  their  desires,  than  turning 
slmost  every  petition  into  a  distinct  prayer ;  and  making  pre&oes  and' eon 
elusions  to  be  near  half  the  prayers. 

VOL.  v.  '    .     p 
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This  now  is  the  very  point  I  most  admire  in  our  excellent 
Liturgy.  To  any  particular  petition  ofiered  to  the  Omniscient, 
there  may  he  a  sinking  of  faith,  a  sense  of  its  superfluity ;  hut  to 
the  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  the  Invisible  and  there  fixing  it  on 
his  attributeSi  there  can  be  no  scruple. 

lb.  p.  257. 

The  not  abating  of  the  impositioDS  ia  the  carting  off  of  many  bondredB 
of  your  brethren  out  of  the  mmistry,  and  of  many  thousand  Ghris&uu  out 
of  your  oommunion ;  but  the  abating  of  the  impoeitionB  will  so  offend  yon 
as  to  silence  or  excommunicate  none  of  you  at  all  For  example,  we  think 
it  a  Bin  to  subscribe,  or  swear  canonical  obedience,  or  use  the  transient 
image  of  the  Gross  in  Baptism,  and  therefore  these  must  cast  tis  out,  Ac 

As  long  as  independent  single  Churches,  or  voluntarily  synodical 
were  forbidden  and  punishable  by  penal  law,  this  argument  re- 
mained irrefragable.  The  imposition  of  such  trifles  under  such  fear- 
fid  threats  was  the  very  bitterness  of  spiritual  pride  and  vindictive- 
ness  ; — afler  the  law  passed  by  which  things  became  as  they  now 
are,  it  was  a  mere  question  of  esqpediency  for  the  National  Church 
to  determine  in  relation  to  its  own  comparative  interests.  If  the 
Church  chose  unluckily >  the  injury  has  been  to  itself  alone. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  men  as  Baxter  should  not  see  that 
the  use  of  the  ring,  the  surplice^  and  the  like,  are  hidiflerent  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  yea,  mere  trifles,  in  comparison  with 
the  peaee  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  it  it  is  no  trifle,  that  men 
should  refuse  obedience  to  lawful  authority  in  matters  indiflerent, 
and  prefer  the  sin  of  schism  to  ofllending  their  taste  and  fancy. 
The  Church  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  contend  for  a  trifle,  nor  for 
an  indiflerent  matter,  but  for  a  principle  on  which  all  order  in 
society  must  depend.  Still  this  is  true  o^ly,  provided  the  Church 
enacts  no  ordinances  that  are  not  necei»ary  or  at  least  plainly 
conducive  to  order  or  (generally)  to  the  ends  for  which  it  is  a 
Church.  Besides,  the  point  which  the  King  had  required  them 
to  consider  was  not  what  ordinances  i(  was  right  to  obey,  but 
what  it  was  expedient  to  enact  or  not  to  enact. 

lb.  p.  269. 

That  the  Pastors  of  the  respeotive  parishes  may  be  allowed  not  only  pub- 
licly to  preach,  but  personally  to  catechise  or  otherwise  iostmot  the  several 
iainilies,  admitting  none  to  the  Lord's  Table  that  hare  not  personsUy  owned 
tiieir  Baptismal  covenant  by  a  credible  profession  of  faith  and  obetUence ; 
and  to  admonish  and  exhort  the  scandalous,  in  order  to  their  repentanee ; 
to  hear  the  witnesses  and  th«aooased  party,  and  to  appoint  fit  timea  and 
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plaoei  for  thtse  tiuags,  and  to  deity  so^  perflons  the  wmrnvaaoa  of  th« 
Churdi  in  ihe  holy  Sncbarist,  that  remain  impenitent,  or  that  wilfully 
refuse  to  come  to  their  Pastors  to  be  ioatructed,  or  to  answer  such  probable 
accusations ;  and  to  continue  such  exclusion  of  them  till  they  have  made  a 
credible  profession  of  repentance,  and  then  to  reoeiy-e  them  again  to  the 
communion  of  the  Chnrdi  ^— prorided  there  b^  plaee  fbr  dne  mppeala  to 
superior  power. 

Suppose  only  such  men  Pastors  as  are  now  most  improperly, 
whether  as  boast  or  as  sneer,  called  Evangelical,  what  an  insujf- 
ferable  tyranny  would  this  introduce!  "Who  wonld  not  rather 
live  in  Algiers  ?  This  alone  would  make  this  minute  history  of 
the  eccleaiastio  factions  invaluable,  that  it  must  convince  all 
sober  lovers  of  independence  and  moral  self-government,  how 
dearly  we  ought  to  prize  our  present  Church  Establishment  with 
all  its  faults. 

lb.  p.  272. 

Therefore  we  humbly  crave  that  your  Majesty  will  here  declare,  that  it 
it  your  Majest/ft  pleasure  that  none  be  punished  or  trotbled  for  not  using 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayei^  till  it  be  effectually  reformed  by  diviaes  of 
both  persuasions  equally  deputed  thereunto. 

The  dispensing  power  of  the  Grown  not  only  acknowledged* 
but  earnestly  invoked !  Gruel  as  the  conduct  of  Laud  and  thftt 
of  Sheldon  to  the  Dissentients  was,  yet  God'ti  justice  stands  clear 
towards  them ;  for  they  demanded  that  from  others,  which  they 
themselves  would  not  grant.  They  were  to  be  allowed  at  their 
own  ^ncies  to  denounce  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  yet  empowered 
to  endungeon,  through  the  magistrate,  the  honest  and  peaceable 
Cluaker  for  rejecting  the  outward  ceremony  of  water  in  Baptism, 
as  seducing  men  to  take  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  spirituai 
reality;— though  the  duakers,  no  less  than  themselves,  appealed 
to  Scripture  authority — ^the  Baptist's  own  contrast  of  Christ's 
with  the  water  Baptism. 

lb.  p.  273. 

We  are  sure  that  kneeling  in  any  adoration  at  all,  in  May  worriiip,  on 
any  Lord's  Day  in  the  year,  or  any  week  day  between  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost, was  not  Only  disused,  but  forbidden  hy  General  OouncHs,  Ac — and 
therefore  that  knecHng  in  the  act  of  receiving  is  a  novelty  contrary  to 
the  decrees  and  practice  of  the  Ohnrcli  for  many  hundred  years  after  the 
Apoetles. 

Was  not  this  becanse  kneeling  was  the  agreed  sign  of  sorrow 
Md  posoimi  ^aeritioii,  lAMk  Iras  net  to  to  JntMAued  into  te 
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public  worahip  on  the  great  day  and  the  solemn  aeaaons  of  the 
Church's  joy  and  thanksgiving?     If  so,  Bi^xter's  appeal  to  tlkit 
usage  is  a  gross  sophism,  a  mere  pun. 
lb.  p.  308. 

Baxter's  Eseeptioiis  to  the  Oommoa  Prayer  Book. 

1.  Order  requireth  that  we  begin  with  reyerent  prayer  te  Gt>d  for  fab 
aooeptance  and  assistanoe,  which  is  not  done. 

Enunciation  of  God's  invitations,  and  promises  in  God's  own 
vrords,  as  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  much  better. 

2.  That  the  Creed  and  Decalogue  emitaining  the  faith,  in  whi<^  we  pro- 
fess to  assonble  for  God's  worship,  and  tiie  h,w  which  we  bare  broken  bj 

our  feioe,  should  go  before  the  oonfesaioD  and  Ahsolution;  or  at  least  before 
the  praises  of  the  Church ;  which  they  do  not 

Might  have  deserved  consideration,  if  the  people  or  the  lai^er 
number  consisted  of  uninstructed  catechumeni,  or  mere  candidates 
for  Church-membership-  But  the  object  being,  not  the  fiist 
teaching  of  the  Creed  and  Decalogue,  but  the  lively  rftimpmnranf 
of  the  same,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is. 

8.  The  Confession  omitteth  not  only  original  sin,  but  all  actual  ain  as 
specified  by  the  particular  commandments  Tiolated,  and  almoat  «U  ths 
i^^graTations  of  those  sins.  *  *  *  Whereas  confession,  being  the  a- 
pression  of  repentance,  should  be  more  particular,  aa  repentance  itself 
should  be. 

Grounded  on  one  of  the  grand  errors  of  the  vhole  Dissenting 
party,  namely,  the  confusion  of  public  common  prayer,  praise,  and 
instruction,  with  domestic  and  even  with  private  devotion.  Our 
Confession  is  a  perfect  model  for  Christian  communities. 

4^  When  we  have  craved  help  for  God's  prayers,  before  we  oorae  to 
them,  we  abruptly  put  in  the  petition  for  speedy  deliyeranee— {O  O^ 
make  tpeed  to  save  lu:  0  Lord^  make  fuute  to  help  us),  without  any  intima' 
tion  of  the  danger  that  we  desire  deliveranee  from,  and  without  any  other 
petition  conjoined. 

5.  It  is  disorderly  in  the  manner,  to  sing  the  Scripture  in  a  plain  ttma 
alter  the  manner  of  reading. 

6.  (The  Lard  be  with  ycu.  And  with  thy  spirit),  being  petitions  for  diyina 
assistance,  come  in  abruptly  in  the  midst  or  near  the  end  of  morning  prayer  : 
And  (Let  us  pray)  is  a4joined  when  we  were  before  in  prayer. 

Mouse-like  squeak  and  nibble. 

*J.  (Lord  have  mercy  upon  us :  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us :  Lord  hamm 
mercy  upon  «s),  seemeth  an  affected  tautology  withoot  any  special  eanae  or 
>  bcra^  aad  41m  J^oi^'a  IV^r«r  is  auMxed  4at  1WB  betee  a^^ 
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*>  yet  the  next  worcb  «re  uguh  but  a  repetition  of  the  aforesaid  ol^repeatej 

Still  woTBe.  The  spirit  in  which  this  and  Hunilajr  complftints 
originated  has  turned  the  prayers  of  Dissenting  ministers  into 
ineiremit  pceaohments,  foacgettuig  that  tautology  m  wwds  and 

,^  thoughts  implies  no  t&utology  in  the  music  of  the  heart  to  which 

the  words  are.  as  it  were,  set,  and  that  it  is  the  heart  4liat  lifts 

^  itself  up  to  God.    Our  woidii  and  thoughts  a^e  hut  parts  of  the 

enginery  which  remains  with  onxselTes ;  and  logic,  the  rustling 
dry  leav^  of  the  lifeless  reflex  faculty,  does  not  merit  even  the 
'  name  of  a  puU^y  or  lerer  of  devotion. 

^  8.  The  prayer  tot  the  King  {O  JLard^mve  tkt  King),  ie without  any  order 

put  between  the  oforeiaid  petition  and  aiwiher  general  r^ueet  only  lor 
jndieiioe.    {And  nmreifuUy  h§ar  f»j»h$n  ve  caU  ujxm  ,tkee.) 

*  A  trifle,  but  just. 

9.  The  second  OoUeet  k  intituled  (Ftr  JPeaee),  and  hath  not  a  word  in  it 
of  petition  for  peaoe,  bat  only/n*  de/mee  in  otHntlU  of  mraiiM,  and  that 

f  we  may  nU  faar  their  power.     And  the  prefiicee  (w  knowledge  of  whom 

jUemdeihf  die,  and  whoee  service,  d:e.)  have  no  more  evident  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion for  peace  than  to  any  other.  And  the  prayer  itself  comes  in  disor- 
derly,  while  many  prayers  or  petitions  are  omitted,  which  according  both 
to  the  method  of  the  Ijpt6!b  Prayer,  and  the  nature  of  the  things,  should  go 

'•  before. 

10.  The  third  GoUeet  intituled  (For  Grace)  is  disorderly,  ifcc  *  *  * 
And  thus  the  main  parts  of  prayer, -according  to  the  rule  of  the  Lord*s 

t  Prayer  and  our  common  necessities,  are  omitted. 

f  Not  whelly  unfounded :  but  the  objection  proceeds  on  an  arbi- 

trary and  (I  think)  false  assumption,  that  the  Ijord's  Prayer  was 
universally  prescriptive  in  form  and  arrangement. 

(  12.  The  litany  *    *   omitteth  very  many  particulars,   *  *  and  it  is 

\  ezeeeding  disorderly,  following  no  just  rules  of  method.    Having  begged 

I  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  deprecated  veugeance,  it  proceedeth  to  'evil  in 

I  general,  and  some  few  sins  in  particular,  and  theooe  to  a  more  particular 

enumeration  of  judgments ;  and  thence  to  a  recitation  of  the  parts  of  tliat 

work  of  our  redemption,  and  thence  to  the  deprecation  of  judgments  again, 

and  Ihence  to  prayers  lor  tiie  King  and  magistrates,  and  then  for  all  nations, 

«nd  then  for  love  and  obedience,  Aa. 

The  very  poinU  here  objected  to  as  faults  I  should  have 
selected  as  excellencies.  For  do  not  the  duties  and. temptations 
occur  in  real  life  even  so  intermingled  ?  The  imperfection  of 
thought  much  more  of  language,  so  singly  successive,  allows  no 
better  repxesentatian  of  the  close  neighborhood,  nay  the  co-inher 
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ence  of  duty  in  duty,  deeixe  in  desize.  Every  want  (xf  the  lieart 
pointing  Godward  is  a  chiliagon  that  toochea  at  a  thouaand 
points*  From  theae  remarks  I  except  the  last  paragraj^n  of 
s.  12, 

(As  to  the  prayer  for  Biahops  and  Ooratee  and  the  pontioo  of  the 
Qeoeral  Thankegiviiig*  4c,) 

which  are  d^eots  so  palpable  and  so  easily  Temoved,  that  nothing 
but  antipathy  to  the  objectors  eould  have  retained  them. 

13.  The  like  defectivenefls  and  disorder  is  in  the  Gommuaioa  OoUeots  iat 
the  day.  *  *  *  There  is  no  more  reason  why  it  abonld  be  appropriate  to 
that  day  than  another,  or  rather  be  a  oommon  peUtiop  for  all  days,  dee. 

I  do  not  see  how  these  supposed  improprieties,  for  want  .of 
appropriateness  to  tiie  day,  cooM  be  avoided  without  risk. of  the 
far  greater  evil  of  too  great  appropriation  to  particular  &inAs 
and  days  as  in  Popery.  I  am  so  far  a  Puritan  that  I  think  nothing 
would  have  been  lost,  if  Christmas  day  iind  Good  Friday  had 
been  the  only  week  days  made  holy  days,  and  Easter  the  only 
Lord's  day  especially  distinguished.  I  should  also  have  added 
Whitsunday ;  but  that  it  has  become  unmeaning  since  our  Oleigy 
have,  as  I  grieve  to  think,  become  generally  Arminian,  and  inter- 
preting the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  the  gift  of  miracles  and  of 
miraculous  infallibility  by  inspiration  have  rendered  it  of  course 
of  little  or  no  application  to  Christians  at  present.  Yet  how  can 
Arminians  pray  our  Church  prayers  collectively  on  any  day? 
Answer.  See  a  boa  constrictor  with  an  ox  or  deer.  What  they 
do  swallow,  proves  so  astounding  a  dilatability  of  gullet,  that  it 
would  be  unconscionable  strictness  to  complain  of  the  horns,  ant- 
lers, or  other  indigestible  non-essentials  being  suffered  to  rot  off  at 
the  confines,  i^xog  dJ^i^wi^.  But  to  write  seriously  on  so  serious  a 
subject,  it  is  mournful  to  reflect  that  the  influence  of  the  syste- 
matic theology  then  in  fashion  with  the  anti-Prelatic  divines, 
whether  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians,  had  quenched  all  fine- 
ness of  mind,  all  fllow  of  heart,  all  grandeur  of  imagination  in 
them ;  while  the  victorious  party,  the  Prelatic  Arminians,  enriched 
as  they  were  with  all  learning  and  highly  gifted  with  tasto  and 
judgment,  had  emptied  revelation  of  all  ^e  doctrines  that  ean 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  revealed,  and  thus  equally  caused 
the  extinction  of  the  imagination,  and  quenched  the  life  in  the 
light  by  withholding  the  appropriate  fuel  and  the  supporters  of 
the  saered  flame.     So  that,  between  both  parties,  our  transcendent 
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Liturgy  remains  like  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  a  monumental 
proof  of  the  architectural  genius  of  an  age  long  departed,  when 
there  were  giants  in  the  land.  « 

'      lb.  p.  337,  •  ' 

As  I  was  prooeoding,  Bishop  Morlej  interrupted  me  according  to  his 
manner,  with  yehemenc/  crying  out  •  *  The  Bishop  interrupted  me 
again  •  •  I  attempCSed  to  speak,  and  still  he  interrupted  me  *  *  Bishop 
Horley  went  on,  talking  louder  than  I,  <bc. 

The  Bishops  appear  to  have  behaved  insolently  enough.  Safe 
in  their  knowledge  of  Charles's  inclinations,  they  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  at  his  commission.  Their  best  answer  would  have  been 
to  have  pressed  the  anti-impositionists  with  their  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  possible,  nay,  very  probable  difierences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  ministers  and  their  congregations.  A  vain  minister 
might  disgust  a  sober  congregation  with  his  extempore  prayers, 
or  his  open  contempt  of  their  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  and  the 
like.  Yet  by  what  right  if  he  acts  only  as  an  individual  ?  And 
then  what  an  endless  source  of  disputes  and  preferences  of  this 
minister  or  of  that ! 

lb.  p.  341. 

The  paper  offered  by  Bishop  Oosids. 

1.  T^t  the  question  may  be  put  to  the  managers  of  the  division,  Whether 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  doctrine,  or  discipline,  or  the  Common  Prayer,  or 
ceremonies,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  if  they  can  make  any  such- 
appear ;  let  them  be  satisfied.  « 

2.  If  not,  let  them  propose  what  they  desire  in  point  of  ezpedieney,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  he  no  more. 

This  was  proposed,  doubtless,  by  one  of  your  sensible  men ;  it 
is  so  plain,  so  plausible,  shallow,  nihilit  ncntci,  pUi^  flocci-cal. 
Why,  the  very  phrase  "  contrary  to  the  word  of  tJod"  would  take 
a  month  to  define,  and  neither  party  agree  at  last.  One  party 
says : — The  Church  has  power  from  God's  word  to  order  all 
matters  of  order  so  as  shall  appear  to  t^em  to  conduce  to  decency 
and  edification :  but  ceremonies  respect  the  orderly  performanco 
of  divine  service  :  ergo,  the  Church  has  power  to  ordain  ceremo- 
nies :  but  the  Cross  in  baptizing  is  a  ceremony ;  ergo,  the  Church 
has  power  to  prescribe  the  crossing  in  Baptism.  What  is  right- 
fully ordered  can  not  be  rightfully  withstood  : — ^but  the  crossing, 
&c.,  is  rightfully  ordered  : — ergo,  the  croesing  can  not  be  right- 
fully omitted.     To  this,  how  easily  would  the  other  party  reply ; — 
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1.  That  a  small  number  of  Bishops  could  not  be  called  the 
Church  : — 2.  That  no  one  Church  had  power  or  pretence  from 
Grod's  word  to  pres^be  coifberning  mere  matters  of  outward  de- 
cency and  convenience  to  other  Churches  or  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tian people : — 3.  That  the  blending  an  unnecessary  and  suspi- 
cious, if  not  superstitious,  motion  of  the  hand  with  a  necessaiy 
and  essential  act  doth  in  no  wise  respect  order  or  propriety : — 
Lastly,  that  to  forbid  a  man  to  obey  a  direct  command  of  God 
because  he  will  not  join  with  it  an  admitted  mere  tradition  of 
men,  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  ho  less  than  to  G-od's  word, 
expreissly  and  by  breach  of  charity,  which  is  the  great  end  and 
purpose  of  God's  word.  Besides ;  might  not  the  Pope  and  his 
shavelings  have  made  the  same  proposition  to  the  Reformers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  idle 
superfluities  which  were  rejected  by  the  Reformers,  only  as  idle 
and  superfluous,  and  for  that  reason  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  though  few,  if  any,  were  in  the  direct  teeth  of  a  positive 
*  prohibition  ?  Above  all,  an  honest  policy  dictates  that  the  end 
in  view  being  fully  detennined,  as  here  for  instance,  the  precltt- 
sion  of  disturbance  and  indecorum  in  Christian  assemblies,  every 
addition  to  means,  already  adequate  to  the  securing  of  that  end, 
tends  to  frustrate  the  end,  and  is  therefore  evidently  excluded  from 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  (however  that  word  may  be  in- 
terpreted), inasmuch  as  its  power  is  conflned  to  such  ceremonies 
and  regulations  as  conduce  to  order  and  general  edification.  In 
short  it  grieves  me  to  think  that. the  Heads  of  the  most  Apostoli- 
cal Church  in  Christendom  should  have  insisted  on  three  or  four 
trifles,  the  abohtion  of  which  could  have  given  ofl^ence  to  none 
but  such  as  from  the  baleful  superstition  that  alone  could  attach 
importance  to  them  efiectually,  it  was  charity  to  oflend ; — when 
all  the  rest  of  Baxter's  objections .  might  have  been  answered  so 
triumphantly, 
lb.  p.  343. 

Answer  to  the  foresaid  paper. 

8.  That  none  may  be  a  preacher,  that  dare  not  subscribe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  Book  of  Ordination,  and  the  80 
Articles,  that  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  think  this  might  have  been  lefl  out  as  well  as  the  other  two 
articles  mentioned  by  Baxter.  For  as  by  the  words  "  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God"  in  Cosins's  paper,  it  was  not  meant  to  declare 
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the  Common  Prayer  Book  free  from  all  error,  the  sense  must  have 
been,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  in  it  in  such  a  way  or  degree 
contrary  to  God's  word,  as  to  oblige  us  to  assign  sin  to  those  who 
~  have  overlooked  it/or  who  think  the  same  compatible  with  God's 
word,  or  who,  though  individually  disapproving  the  particular 
thing,  yet  regard  that  acquiescence  as  an  allowed  sacrifice  of  in 
dividual  opinion  to  modesty,  charity,  and  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  For  observe  that  this  eighth  instauce  is  additional  to, 
and  therefore  not  inclusive  of,  the  preceding  seven :  otherwise  it 
must  have  been  placed  as  the  first,  or  rather  as  the  whole,  the 
seven  following  being  motives  and  instances  in  support  and  ez* 
planation  of  the  point. 

lb.  p.  368. 

Let  me  mediate  here  between  Baxter  and  the  Bishops :  Baxter 
had  taken  for  granted  that  the  King  had  a  right  to  promise  a  re- 
vision of  the  Liturgy,  Canons  and  regiment  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have  met  him  and  his  friends  as  diplo- 
matists on  even  ground.  The  Bishops  could  not  with  discretion 
openly  avow  all  they  meant ;  and  it  would  be  bigotry  to  deny 
that  the  spirit  of  compromise  had  no  indwelling  in  their  feelings 
or  intents.  But  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  they  thought  more 
in  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  than  Baxter  and  his 
friends. — •*  This,'*  thought  they,  "  is  the  law  of  the  land,  qttam 
,  nolumus  mutari  ;  and  it  must  be  the  King  with  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Parliament,  that  can  authorize  any  part  of  his  subjects 
to  take  the  question  of  its  repeal  into  consideration.  Under  other 
circumstances  a  King  might  bring  the  Bishops  and  the  Heads  of 
the  Romish  party  together  to  plot  against  the  law  of  the  land. 
No !  we  would  have  no  other  secret  Committees  but  of  Parlia- 
mentary appointment  We  are  but  so  many  individuals.  It  is 
in  the  Legislature  that  the  congregations,  the  pjrty  most  interested 
in  this  cause,  meet  collectively  by  their  representatives.'' — Lastly » 
let  it  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  root  of  the  bitterness  was  com- 
mon to  both  parties, — ^namely,  the  conviction  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  uniformity; — and  this  admitted,  surely  an  undoubted 
majority  in  favor  of  what  is  already  law  must  decide  whose  imi- 
fbrmity  it  is  to  be. 

lb.  p.  368. 

We  must  needs  believe  tkat  when  your  Majeaty  took  our  oonsent  to  a 
laitnrgy  to  be  a  foundation  that  would  infer  onr  eonoord,  yon  meant  not 
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tliat  WQ  shoi^d  ^rerno  oonoord  but  by  ooiM«ixtiBg  to  this  liturgy  without 
any  oonaidfirabla  alt^ation. 

This  is  fordyb|ie>  reascmi^^  but  which  the  Bishops  could  fairly 
ieare  for  the  i&ing  to  anpwer ; — the  contract  USdt  or  expressed, 
being  between:  bisn  and  the  anti-Prelatic  Presbytero-Episcopalian 
,paxty,  to  liihitrh  neither  the  Bishops  nor  the  Legislature  had  ac- 
ceded or  assented.  If  Baxter  and  Calamy^Mrere  so  little  imbued 
mth  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as  to  consider  Charles  II.  as 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  this  dread  sovereign  Breath  in 
its  passage  gave  a  snort  or  a  snuffle,  or  having  led  them  to  expect 
a  snaffle  surprised  the«n  with  a  snort,  let  the  reproal:h  he  shared 
between  the  Breath's  fetid  conscience  and  the  nostrils'  nasoduc 
tility.  The  traitors  to  the  hberty  of  their  country  who  were 
swarming  and  intriguing  for  favor  at  Breda  when,  they  should 
have  been  at  their  post  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Lobby,  preparing 
terms  and  conditions! — Had  all  the  ministers  that  were  after- 
wards ejected  and  the  Presbyterian  party  generally  exerted  them- 
selves, heart  and  soul,  with  Monk's. soldiers,  and  in  collecting  those 
whom  Monk  had  displaced,  and,  instead  of  carrying  on  treasons 
against  the  Government  (le  facto  by  mendicant  negotiations  with 
Charies,  had  taken  open  measures  to  confer  the  sceptre  on  him 
as  the  Scotch  did, — whose  stern  and  truly  loyal  conduct  has  been 
most  unjustly  condemned,--^the  schism  in  the  Church  might  have 
been  prevented  and  the  Revolution  of  1688  superseded. 

N.B.  In  the  above  I  speak  of  the  Bishops  as  men  interested 
in  a  litigated  estate.  God  forbid,  I  should  seek  to  justify  them  as 
Christians. 

lb.  p.  369. 

Quar0.  Whether  in  the  SOtfa  Article  these  words  are  not  inserted: — 
Sahet  SecUtia  awdcritatan  id  eotUroversii$Jidei, 

Strange,  that  the  evident  antithesis  between  power  in  respect 
of  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  points  of  faith,  should  have  been 
overlooked  ! 

lb. 

Some  have  pubHabed,  That  there  is  a  proper  saerifice  in  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, to  exhibit  Christ's  death  in  the  poH-fact,  ai  there  was  a  sa^srLfiee  to  pre- 
figure it  in  the  Old  Law  in  the  anU-facty  and  therefore  that  we  have  a  true 
altar,  and  not  only  meti^horicaUy  bo  called. 

Doubtless  a  gross  error,  yet  pardonable,  for  to  errors  nearly  as 
gross  it  was  opposed. 
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lb.  - . .        : 

Some  faaye  maiptained  that  the  Lord'a  Bay  iM  k&pt  merelj  by  ecdeeiaati* 
cal  eooBtitution,  and  that  the  day  is  diangeable. 

Where  flhall  we  find  the  proof  of  the  contrary  ? — at  leant,  if 
the  position  had  been  worded  thus  :  The  moral  and  spiritual  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  the  Lord*8  Day  is  grounded  on  its  manifest 
necessity,  and  the  evidence  of  its  benignant  effects  in  connection 
with  those  conditions  of  the  world  of  which  even  in  Christianized 
countries  there  \b  no  reason  to  expect  a  change,  and  is  therefore 
commanded  by  implication  in  the  New  Testament,  so  clearly  and 
by  so  immediate  a  consequence,  as  to  be  no  less  binding  on  the 
conscience  than  an  exphcit  command.  A.,  having  lawful  au- 
thority, expressly  commands  me  to  go  to  London  from  Bristol. 
There  ia  at  present  but  one  safe  road  :  this  therefi)r6  is  command- 
ed by  A. ;  and  would  be  so,  even  though  A.  had  spoken  of  an- 
other road  whieh  at  that  time  was  open. 

lb.  p.  370. 

Some  have  broached  out  pf  Socinus  a  most  mieomfortable  and  deBperaie 
doctrine,  that  late  repentaoee,  that  is,  upon  the  last  bed  of  uckneis,  is  un- 
fruitfol,  at  least  to  reconcile  the  penitent  to  God 

This  no  d6ubt  refers  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  work  on  Bepentanoe, 
and  is  but  too  faithful  a  description  of  its  character, 
lb.  p.  373. 

A  little  after  the  Eiiig  was  beheaded,  Mr.  Atkms  met  this  priest  in  Lon- 
d«>n,  and  going  intoa  tavern  with  him,  said  to  him  in  his  fimiiliar  way,  **  What 
busiDese  have  you  here  f  I  warrant  you  come  about  some  roguery  or  other." 
Whereupon  the  priest  told  it  him  as  a  great  secret,  that  there  were  thirty 
of  them  here  in  London,  who,  by  instructions  from  Cardinal  Mazarine,  did 
take  care  of  such  afiairs,  and  had  sat  in  council,  and  debated  the  question, 
whether  the  King  should  he  put  to  death  or  not ; — and  that  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative,  and  there  were  but  two  voices  for  the  negative,  which 
was  his  own,  and  another's ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  concur  with 
them,  as  foreseeing  what  misery  this  would  hring  upoa  hia  oountry.  Mr. 
Atkins  stood  to  the  truth  of  this,  but  thought  it  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
friendship  to  name  the  man. 

Richard  Baxter  was  too  thoroughly  good  for  any  experience  to 
make  him  worldly  wise  ;  else,  how  could  he  have  been  simple 
enough  to  suppose,  that  Mazarine  would  leave,  such  a  question  to 
be  voted  pro  and  can,  and  decided  by  thirty  emissaries  in  Lon- 
don !  And,  how  could  he  have  reconciled  Mazarine's  having  any 
share  in  Charles's  death  with  his  own  masterly  account,  pp.  98, 
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99,  100  ?  Even  Cromwell,  though  he  might  have  prevented, 
could  not  have  efie<5ted,  the  sentence.  The  regicidal  judges  were 
not  his  creatures.  Consult  the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson  upon 
this. 

lb.  p.  374. 

Siuce  this.  Dr.  Peter  Moulin  hath,  in  his  Ansirer  to  Philauax  AngUeut, 
declared  that  he  is  ready  to  prove,  when  authority  will  call  him  to  it,  that 
the  King's  death,  and  the  change  of  the  Government,  was  first  proposed 
both  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  the  Pope  i^rith  his  Conclave,  and  consented  to 
and  concluded  for  by  both. 

The  Pope  in  his  Conclave  had  about  the  same  influence  in 
Charles's  fate  as  the  Pope's  eye  in  a  leg  of  mutton.  The  letter 
intercepted  by  Cromwell  was  Charles's  death-warrant.  Charles 
knew  his  power ;  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton  knew  it  likewise,  and 
knew  that  it  was  the  power  of  a  man  who  was  within  a  yard's 
length  of  a  talisman,  only-  not  within  an  arm's  length,  bat  which 
in  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  could  he  but  have  once  grasped 
it,  would  have  enabled  him  to  blow  up  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent both.  If  ever  a  lawless  act  was  defensible  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  the  murder  of  Charles  might  be  de- 
fended. I  suspect  that  the  fatal  delay  in  the  puhhcation  of  the 
Icoi}  Basilike  is  susceptible  of  no  other  satisfactory  explanation. 
In  short,  it  is  absurd  to  burthen  this  act  on  Cromwell  and  his 
party,  in  any  special  sense.  The  guilt,  if  guilt  it  was,  was  con- 
summated at  the  gates  of  Hull ;  that  is,  the  first  moment  that 
Charles  was  treated  as  an  individual,  man  against  man.  What- 
ever right  Hampden  had  to  defend  his  life  against  the  King  in 
battle,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  in  yet  more  imminent  danger 
against  the  King's  plotting.  Milton's  reasoning  on  this  point  is 
unanswerable ;  and  what  a  wretched  hand  does  Baxter  make 
of  it! 

lb.  p.  375. 

But  if  the  kwB  of  the  land  appoint  the  nobles*  as  next  the  King,  to  as- 
sist him  in  doing  right,  and  withhold  him  from  doing  wrong,  then  be  they 
licensed  by  man's  law,  and  so  not  prohibited  by  God's,  to  interpose  them- 
selves for  the  safety  of  equity  and  innocency,  and  by  all  lawful  and  ueedfal 
means  to  procure  the  Prince  to  be  reformed,  but  in  no  case  deprived,  where 
the  sceptre  is  ix^erited  I    So  far  Bishop  BiUon. 

Excellent  I  O,  by  all  means  preserve  for  him  the  benefit  of 
his  rightful  heir-loom,  the  regal   sceptre ;  only  lay  it  about  his 
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Bhoulders,  till  he  promiBes  to  handle  it,  as  he  ought !  Bat  "(vhat 
if  he  breaks  his  promise  and  your  head  ?  or  what  if  ha  will  not 
promise  ?  How  much  honester  would  it  be  to  say,  that  extreme 
eases  are  ipso  nomine  not  generalizable, — therefore  not  the  sub- 
jects of  a  law,  which  is  the  conclusion  \pcr  ^enw5  singtdi  tw  ge- 
nere  indusi.  Every  extreme  lease  must  be  judged  by  and  for  it- 
self under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances.  Now  as  these  are  not 
foreknowable,  the  case  itself  can  not  be  predeterminable.  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  did  not  justify  Brutus  and  Oassius  ;  but 
neither  do  Brutus  and  Gassius  criminate  Harmodins  and  Aristo- 
giton. The  rule  applies  till  an  extreme  case  occurs  ;  and  how 
can  ^is  be  prored  ?  I  answer,  the  only  proof  is  success  and 
good  event ;  for  these  afford  the  best  presumption,  first,  of  the 
extremity,  and  secondly,  of  its  remediable  nature — the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  justification.  To  every  individual  it  is  forbidden. 
He  who  attempts  it,  therefore,  must  do  so  on  the  presumption 
that  the  will  of  the  nation  is  in  his  will ;  whether  he  is  mad  or 
in  his  senses,  the  event  can  alone  detennine. 
lb.  p.  398. 

The  goYerning  power  and  obligatioii  over  the  flock  is  essential  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Pantor  or  Presbyter  as  instituted  by  Christ. 

There  is,  ^  tftotye  doxsi,  one  flaw  in  Baxter's  plea  for  his  Pies- 
oytejrian  form  of  Church  government,  that  he  uses  a  metaphor, 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  a  metaphor,  agrees,  with  the  tUng 
meant  in  some  points  only,  as  if  it  weire  commensurate  in  toto, 
and  virtually  identical.  Thus,  the  Presbyter  is  a  shepherd  as  far 
as  the  watchfulness,  tenderness,  and  care,  are  to  be  the  same  in 
both  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Presbyter  has  the  same  sole 
power  and  exclusive  right  of  guidance ;  and  for  this  reason, — 
that  his  flock  are  not  sheep,  but  men  ;  not  of  a  natural,  generic, 
or  even  constant  inferiority  of  judgment ;  but  Christians,  co-heirs 
of  the  promises,  and  therein  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How  then  can 
they  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  Church  government?  The 
words  of  Christ,  if  they  may  be  transferred  firom  their  immediate 
application  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  suppose  the  contrary ; — 
and  that  highest  act  of  government,  the  election  of  the  officers 
and  ministers  of  the  Church,  was  confessedly  exercised  by  the 
congregations  including  the  Presbyters  and  Arch-presbyter  or 
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Bishop,  in  the  primitiye  Church.  The  question,  theie&re,  is  : — 
Is  a  national  Chuich,  estahlished  by  lav,  compatible  with  Chris- 
tianity ?  If  so,  as  Baxter  held,  the  representatives  (King,  Lords, 
fmd  Commons)  are  or  may  be  representatives  of  the  whole  people 
as  Christians  as  well  as  civil  subjects ; — and  their  voice  will 
then  be  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  every  individual,  as  an 
individual,  themselves  as  individuals,  and,  a  fortiori,  the  officers 
and  administrators  appointed  by  them,  iire  bound  to  obey  at  the 
risk  of  excommunication,  against  which  there  would  be  no  ajp- 
peal,  but  to  the  heavenly  Csesar^  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  But  whether  as  the  accredited  representatives 
and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  national  Church,  they  can  avail 
themselves  of  their  conjoint  but  distinct  character,  as  ten^oral 
legislators,  to  superadd  corporal  or  civil  penalties  to  the.  spiritual 
sentence  in  points  peculiar  to  Christianity,  as  heretical  opinions, 
Chiurch  ceremonies,  and  the  like,  thus  destroying  discipline^  even 
as  wood  is  destroyed  by  combination  with  £re  ; — ^this  is  a  new 
and  difficult  question,  which  yet  Baxter  and  the  Presbyterian  di- 
vines, and  the  Puritans  of  that  age  in  general,  not  only  answered 
affirmatively,  but  most  zealously,  not  to  say  furiously,  affirmed 
with  anathemas  to  the  assertere  of  the  negative,  and  spiritual 
threats  to  the  magistrates  neglecting  to  interpose  the  temporal 
sword.  In  this  respect  the  present  Dissenters  have  the  advan^ 
tage  over  their  earlier  predecessors  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
utterly  evacuate  the  Scriptural  commands  against  schism  ;  take 
away  all  sense  and  significance  from  the  article  respecting  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  in  consequence  degrade  the  discipline  it 
self  into  mere  club-regulations  or  the  by-laws  of  different  lodges 
— ^that  very  discipline,  the  capability  of  exercising  which  in  its 
ovm  specific  nature  without  superinduction  of  a  destructive  and 
transmutual  opposite,  is  the  fairest  and  firmest  support  of  their 
cause.  20th  October,  1829. 
lb.  p.  401. 

lluit  sententially  it  must  be  done  by  the  Pastor  or  Gk>yernor  of  that  par- 
ticular Church,  which  the  person  is  to  be  admitted  into,  or  east  out  of. ' 

This  most  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Apostles,  John  and  Paul,  by  the  Clergy  to  themselves  ex- 
clusively, is  the  nifmov  y/svdos,  the  fatal  error  which  has  practi- 
cally excluded  Church  discipline  from  among  Protestants  in  aU 
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fiw  ootmtries.  That  it  is  retained,  and  an  efficient  power, 
among  the  CLuakeis,  and  only  in  that  Sect,  who  act  collectively 
as  a  Church, — who  not  only  have  no  proper  Clergy,  hut  wiU  not 
allow  a  division  of  minority  and  minority,  nor  a  temporary  pre^- 
den^-— eeema  to  supply  an  unanswerable  confirmation  of  this  my 
assertion,  and  a  strong  presumption  for  the  validity  of  my  argu- 
ment. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have,  X  know»  a  discipline,  and 
the  power  is  in  their  consistory, — a  general  conclave  of.  priests 
cardinal  since  the  dea^h  of  Pope  Wesley.  But  what  divisions 
and  secessions  this  has  given  rise  to ;  what  discontents  and  heart* 
burnings  it  still  occasions  in  their  laboring  inferior  ministers,  and 
in  the  classes,  is  no  less  notorious,  and  may  authorize  a  belief, 
that  as  the  Sect  increaseT,  it  wiU  be  less  and  less  effective ;  nay, 
that  it  has  decreased  ;  and  afler  all,  what  is  it  compared  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Cluakers  ? — Baxter's  inconsistency  on  this 
subject  would  be  inexplicable,  did  we  not  know  his  zealotry 
against  Harrington,  the  Deists  and  the  Mystics  ; — so  that,  like  an 
.  electrified  pith-ball,  he  is  forever  attracted  towards  their  tenets' 
conceming  the  pretended  perfecting  of  spiritual  sentences  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  but  he  touches  only  to  fly  off  again.  "  Toleira- 
tion  !  dainty  word  for  soul-murder  !  God  grant  that  my  eye  may 
never  see  a  tolera^on !"  he  exclaims  in  his  book  against  Har- 
rington's Oceana, 
lb.  p.  405. 

At  for  the  demoeratical  omoeit  of  tfaem  that  say  tbatth«  FkvUaoieDthath 
their  governing  poTrer,  as  they  sre  the  people^s  representRtives,  and  so  have 
the  members  of  the  convocation,  though  those  represented  have  no  govem- 
ing  power  themselves,  it  is  ao  palpably  self-contradioting,  that  I  need  not 
confute  it. 

Self-contradicting  according  to  Baxter's  sense  of  the  words 
"  represent"  and  **  govern,"  But  every  rational  adult  has  a  gov- 
erning power  :  namely,  that  of  governing  himself. 

lb.  p.  412. 

That  though  a  subject  ought  to  take  an  oath  in  the  sense  of  his  rulers 
who  impose  it,  as  far  as  he  can  understand  it ;  yet  a  man  that  taketh  an 
oath  from  a  robber  to  save  his  life  is  not  always  bound  to  take  it  in  the  im- 
poser's  sense,  if  he  take  it  not  against  the  proper  sense  of  the  words. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self—The  only  safe  conclusion  I  have  been  able  to  draw,  being 
the  folly,  mischief,  and  immorality  of  all  oaths  but  judicial  ones, 
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'- — and  those  no  farther  excepted  than  as  they  are  ipeans  of  «eoiniiig 
a  deliberate  conscionsness  of  the  presence  of  the  Onmiscient 
Judge.  The  inclination  of  my  mind  is  at  this  moment,  to  the 
principle  that  an  oath  may  deepen  the  guilt  of  an  act  sinful  in 
itself,  but  can  not  be  detached  from  the  act ;  it  being  uitde{8tood 
that  a  perfectly  voluntary  and  self-imposed  oath  is  its^  a  sin. 
The  man  who  compels  me  to  take  an  oath  by  putting  a  pistol  to 
my  ear  has  in  my  mind  clearly  forfisited  all  his  right  to  be  treated  as 
a  moral  agent.  Nay  it  seems  to  be  a  sin. to  act  so  as  to  indoee 
him  to  suppose  himself  such.  Contingent  consequences  must  be 
excluded  ;  but  would/ 1  am  persuaded,  weigh  in  favor  of  annul- 
ling on  principle  an  oath  sinfully  extorted.  But  I  hate  casoistiy 
BO  utterly  that  I  could  not  without  great  violence  to  my  feelings 
put  the  case  in  all  its  bearings.  For  example  : — it  is  sinful  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  wicked  agents ;  but  to  allow  them  to  have 
the  power  of  binding  the  conscience  of  those,  whom  they  have 
injured,  is  to  enlarge  the  power,  &c.  Again  :  no  oath  can  bind 
to  the  perpetration  of  a  sin  ;  but  to  transfer  a  sum  of  money  from 
its  rightful  owner  to  a  villain  is  a  sin,  &;c.  and  twenty  other  such. 
But  the  robber  may  kill  the  next  man  !  Possibly  :  but  atiU  mors 
probably,  many,  who  would  be  robbers  if  they  could  obtain  their 
ends  without  murder,  would  resist  the  temptations  if  no  extenua- 
tions of  guilt  were  contemplated  ; — ^and  one  murder  is  more  e^- 
tive  in  rousing  the  public  mind  to  preventive  measures,  and  by 
i.he  horror  it  strikes,  is  made  more  directly  pnventive  of  the  ten- 
dency,  than  fifty  civil  robberies  by  contract, 
lb.  p.  435. 

That  the  mixuBter  be  not  bound  to  read  the  Liturgy  himself,  if  another, 
by  whomsoeyer,  be  procured  to  do  it ;  ao  be  it  he  preach  not  against  it. 

Wonderful,  that  so  good  and  wise  a  man  as  Baxter  should  not 
have  seen  that  in  this  the  Church  would  have  given  up  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only  efficient,  preservative  of  her  Faith.  .  But  for  our 
blessed  and  truly  Apostolic  and  Scriptural  Liturgy,  our  churches'  • 
pews  would  long  ago  have  been  filled  by  Arians  and  Socinians, 
as  too  many  of  Uieir  desks  and  pulpits  already  are. 

Part  iii.  p.  59. 

As  also  to  make  us  take  such  a  poor  suffering  as  this  for  a  sign  of  tm« 
grace,  instead  of  faith,  hope,  love,  mortification,  and  a  heavenly  Boind 
and  that  the.  loss  of  one  grain  of  loye  was  worse  than  a  long  impriaoii- 
meut. 
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Here  Baxter  confounds  liis  own  particular  case,  which  very 
many  would  have  coveted,  with  the  sufferings  of  other  prisonets 
on  the  same  score  ; — sufferings  nominally  th^  same,  but  with  few, 
if  any,  of  Baxter's  almost  flattering  supports. 

lb.  p.  60. 

It  would  trouble  the  reader  for  me  to  reekoD  up  the  many  diseases  and 
dangers  for  these  ten  years  past,  in  or  from  which  Gkxl  faatii  delivered  me ; 
though  it  be  my  duty  not  to  forget  to  be  thatikfoL  Seven  months  together 
I  waa  UuotM  with  a  straoge  pain  in  one  foot,  twioe  deliyered  from  a  bloody 
flux ;  a  epurioua  cataract  in  my  eye,  with  iooesaant  webs  and  net-works  be- 
fore it»  hath  continued  these  eight  years,  *  *  *  so  that  I  have  rarely  one 
hour's  or  quarter  of  an  hour's  ease.  Yet  through  God's  mercy  I  waa  never 
one  hour  melancholy,  &c 

Tbe  power  of  the  soul,  by  its  own  act  of  will,  is,  I  admit,  great 
for  any  one  occasion  or  for  a  definite  time,  yea,  it  is  marvellous. 
But  of  such  exertions  and  such  an  even  frame  of  spirit,  as  Bax- 
ter's were,  under  such  unremitting  and  almost  unheard-of  bodily 
derangements  and  pains  as  his,  and  during  so  long  a  life,  I  do  not 
believe  a  human  soul  capable,  unless  substantiated  and  succes- 
sively potentiated  by  tax  especial  divine  grace, 
'lb.  p.  65. 

The  reasons  why  I  make  no  larger  a  profession  necessary  than  the  Greed 
and  Scriptures^  are,  because  if  we  depart  fcma  this  old  suffideot 'Catholic 
rule,  we  narrow  the  Ghureh,  and  depart  from  the  old  Gatholioism. 

Why  then  any  Creed  ?  This  is  the  difficulty.  If  you  put  the 
Creed  as  in  fact,  and  not  by  courtesy.  Apostolic,  and  on  a  parity 
with  Scripture,  having,  namely,  its  authority  in  itself,  and  a  direct 
m^tration  of  the  iramers,  inspired  ad  id  tempus  et  ad  earn  rem, 
on  what  ground  is  this  to  be  done,  without  admitting  the  binding 
power  of  tradition  in  the  very  sense  of  the  term  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  uses  it,  and  the  Protestant  Churches  reject  it  ? 
That  it  is  il^  sum  total  made -by  Apostolic  contributions,  eacb 
Apostle  casting,  as  into  a  helmet,  a  several  article  as  his  aijfi^oXov, 
is  the  tradition  ;  and  this  is  holden  as  a  mere  legendary  tale  by 
the  great  majority  of  learned  divines.  That  it  is  simply  the  Creed 
of  the  Western  Churcb  is  affirmed  by  many  Protestant  divines, 
and  some  of  these  divines  of  our  Church.  Its  comparative  sim- 
plicity these  divines  explain  by  the  freedom  from  heresies  enjoyed 
by  the  Western  Church,  when  the  Eastern  Church  had  been  long 
troubled  therewith.  Others,  agun,  and  not  unplausibly,  cor^tend 
that  it  was  the  Creed  o^  *\i  Catechumens  preparatory  to  the 
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Baptismal  profesuon  of  faith,  which  other  was  a  fuller  comment 
on  the  union  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  into 
whose  name  (or  power)  they  were  haptized.  That  the  Apostles^ 
Creed  received  additions  afler  the  Apostolic  age,  seems  almost 
certain;  not  to  mention  the  perplexing  circumstance  that  so 
many  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  who  give  almost  the  words  of  the 
Apostolic  Creed,  declare  it  forbidden  absolutely  to  write  or  by  any 
material  form  to  transmit  the  Canon  Fidei,  or  Symbolum  or 
Regtda  Fidei,  the  Creed  nai^  ^^oxi^,  by  analogy  of  which  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  was  Scripture  or  not,  was  to  be 
tried.  With  such  doubts  how  can  the  Apostles'  Creed  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Nicene  by  a  consistent  member  of  the  ^Reformed 
Catholic  Church  ? 
lb.  p.  67. 

lliey  think  while  you  (the  LulependeDts)  seem  to  be  ^r  a  fltrieter  <£s- 
dpline  than  others,  that  your  way  or  usual  practice  tendeth  to  eztu*pate 
godlinesB  out  of  the  land,  by  taking  a  very  few  that  can  talk  more  than  the 
rest,  and  making  them  the  Church,  <ba 

Had  Baxter  had  as  judicious  advisers  among  his  theological,  as 
he  had  among  his  legal  friends ;  and  had  he  allowed  them  equal 
influence  with  him  ;  he  would  not,  I  suspect,  have  written  this 
irritathig  and  too  egometical  paragraph.  But  Baxter  would  have 
disbelieved  a  prophet  who  had  foretold  that  almost  the  whole 
orthodoxy  of  the  Nonconformists  would  be  retained  and  pre- 
served by  the  Independent  congregations  in  England,  after  the 
Presbyterian  had  almost  without  exception  become,  first,  Arian, 
then  Socinian,  and  finally  Unitarian :  that  is,  the  defmrsemi- 
quaver  of  C^iristianity,  Arminianism  being  taken  fi>r  the  umi- 
breve. 

lb.  p.  69. 

After  this  I  waited  on  him  (Dr.  John  Owen)  at  London  again,  and  he  came 
mce  to  tee  to  my  lodgings,  when  I  was  in  town  near  him.  And  he  told  me 
fhat  he  reoeiyed  my  chiding  letter  and  perceived  that  I  suapected  his  reality 
'<i  the  business ;  but  he  was  so  hearty  in  it  that  I  should  see  that  he  really 
meant  as  he  spoke,  concluding  in  these  words,  "  You  shall  see  it,  and  my 
practice  shall  reproach  your  diffidence.**  <  •  •  About  a  month  after 
I  went  to  him  again,  and  he  had  done  nothing,  but  was  still  hearty  for  the 
work.  And  to  be  short,  I  thus  waited  on  hiiti  time  after  time,  till  my 
papers  had  been  near  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  his  hand»  and  then  I  advised 
him  to  return  them  to  me,  which  he  did,  with  these  words,  "  I  am  still  a 
well-wioher  to  those  mathematics  f ' — ^without  any  other  words  about  them, 
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or  ever  giviog  me  any  more  ejcoeption  against  them.    And  this  wiu  the  mxM 
of  mj  third  attempt  for  union  with  the  Independents. 

Dr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intellect.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  his  conduct  in  this  point,  seemingly  so  strange, 
in  some  measure  explained  :  The  words  *'  those  mathematics" 
look  like  an  innuendo,  that  Baxter's  scheme  of  union,  by  which 
all  the  parties  opposed  to  the  Frelatic  Church  were  to  form  a 
rival  Church,  was,  like  the  mathematics,  true  indeed,  but  true 
only  in  the  idea,  that  is,  abstracted  from  the  subject  matter. 
Still  there  appears  a  very  chilling  want  of  open-heartedness  on 
.  the  part  of  Owen,  produced  perhaps  by  the  somewhat  overly  and 
certainly  most  ungracious  resentments  of  Baxter.  It  v  was  odd  at 
least  to  propose  concord  in  the  tone  and  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
an  old  grudge. 

lb. 

I  have  been  twepty-siz  years  oonvinced  that  dichotomizing  will  not  do  it» 
but  that  the  divine  Trinity  in  Unity  hath  expressed  itself  in  the  whole  frame 
of  nature  and  morality,  m  •  *  *  Bnt  he,  Mr.  Oeorge  Iawsou,  had  not 
hit  on  the  true  method  of  the  imiijia  JHnUaiU,  Ac 

Among'Baxter's  philosophical  merits,  we  ought  net  to  over- 
look, that  the  substitution  of  IJrichotomy  for  the  old  and  still 
general  plan  of  Dichotomy  in  the  method  and  disposition  of  Logic., 
which  forms  so  prominent  and  substantial  an  excelbnce  in  Kant's 
Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  of  the  Judgment,  and  the  rest  of 
his  works,  belongs  originally  to  Kichaid  Baxter,  a  century  before 
Kant ; — and  this  not  as  a  iiint,  but  as  a  fully  evolved  and  sys- 
tematically aj^lied  principle.  Nay,  more  than  this  ; — Baxter 
grounded  it  on  an  absolute  idea  presupposed  in  all  intelligential 
acts  :  where^as  Kant  takes  it  only  as  a  iact  in  which  he  seems  to 
anticipate  or  suspect  some  yet  deeper  truth  latent,  and  hereafter 
to  be  discovered; 

On  recollection,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  alone 
as  Baxter's  peculiar  claim.  I  have  not  indeed  any  distinct 
memory  oi  Giordano  Bruno's  X^ogice  VeruUrix  VerUaHs;  but 
doubtless  the  principle  of  Trichotomy  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  Polar  Logic,  which  again  is  the  same  with  the  Pythagorean 
Tetractys,  that  is,  the  eternal  fountain  or  source  of  nature  ;  and 
this  being  sacred  to.oontemplations  of  identity,  and  prior  in  order 
of  thought  to  all  division,  is  so  far  from  interfering  with  Tri- 
chotomy as  the  universal  form  pf  division  (more  correctly  of  di»- 
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tinctive  distribution  in  logic)  that  it  implies  it.  Protkesis  l>eing 
by  the  veiy  tenn  anterior  to  Thesis^  can  be  no  part  of  it.  Thus 
in 

Protkesis 
Thens  Antithesis 

Synthesis 

we  have  the  Tetrad  indeed  in  the  inteDectnal  and  intoitiTe  con- 
templation, but  a  Triad  in  diBoursive  arrangement,  and  a  Xn- 
unity  in  result.* 

lb,  p..  144. 

Seeing  the  great  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  ineieaaing 
charities  so  as  to  meet  the  increase  of  population,  or  even  so  m 
to  follow  it,  and  the  manifold  desirableness  of  parish  Churches, 
with  the  material  dignity  that  in  a  right  state  of  Christian  order 
would  attach  to  them,  as  compared  with  meeting-houses,  chapels, 
and  the  like— ^1  more  or  less  privaU  Juris,  I  have  oflen  felt 
disposed  to  wish  that  the  large  majestic  4?hurch,  central  to  each 
given  parish,  might  have  been  appropriated  to  Public  Prayer, 
to  the  mysteries  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Suiq)er,  and  to  the 
quasi  sacramenta,  Marriage,  Penance,  Confirmation,  Ordination, 
and  to  the  Continued  reading  aloud,  or  occasional  chanting,  of 
the  Scriptures  during  the  intervals  of  the  difierent  Services, 
which  ought  to  be  so  often  performed  as  to  suffice  successively 
for  the  whole  population ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
chapels  and  the  like  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  teaching  and 
expounding. 

lb.  p.  153. 

And  I  proved  to  him  that  Ohristianily  was  proved  tra^  many  yearc  before 
arr  of  the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  that  so  it  may  be  still  proved 
by  one  that  doubted  of  some  words  of  the  Scriptm-e ;  and  therefore  the 
true  order  is,  to  try  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  first,  and  the  perfect 
verity  of  the  Scriptures  afterwards. 

With  more  than  Dominican  virulence  did  Qoeze,  Head  Pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Hamburg,  assail  the  celebrated  Lea- 
sing for  making  and  supporting  the  same  position  as  the  pious 
Baxter  here  advances. 

This  controversy  with  Goeze  was  in  1778,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  Baxter's  writing  this. 

*  See  Tahle  Talk,  p.  893.— jEii 
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lb.  p.  155. 

And  within  «  few  dijfl  Mr.  Barnett  riding  the  eiremt  was  oMt  hy  his 
horse,  and  died  in  the  very  fidi  And  Sir  John  Medlioote  and  his  brother, 
a  few  weeks  after,  ]ay  both  dead  in  his  house  together. 

This  interpreting  of  accidents  and  coincidences  into  judgments 
is  a  breach  of  charity  and  humility,  only  not  umvexsal  among  all 
sects  and  parties  of  this  period,  and  common  to  the  best  and  gen- 
tlest men  in  all;  we  should  not  therefore  bring  it  in  charge 
against  any  one  in  particular.  But  what  excuse  shall  be  made 
for  the  revival  of  this  presumptuous  encroachment  on  the  divine 
prerogative  in  our  days  ? 

lb.  p.  180. 

Kear  this  time  my  book  ealled  A  Key  for  CatfaoUes,  was  to  be  reprintecL 
In  the  preface  to  the  first .  impressioD  I  had  mentioned  with  praise  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  *  *  •  I  thought  best  to  prefix  an  epistle  to  th^ 
Duke,  io  which  I  said  not  a  word  of  him  but  truth.  •  «  •  But  the 
indignation  that  men  had  against  the  Duke  made  some  blame  me,  as  keep- 
ing up  the  reputation  of  one  whom  multitudes  thought  very  ill  of;  whereas 
I  owned  none  of  his  fiinlts,  and  did  nothtog  that  I  oould  well  avoid  for  the 
aforesaid  reasons.  Long  after  this  he  professed  his  kindness  to  me,  and 
told  me  I  should  never  want  while  he  was  able,  and  humbly  entreated  me 
to  accept  twenty  guineas  from  him,  which  I  did. 

This  would  be  a  curious  proof  of  the  slow  and  imperfect*  inter- 
course  of  communication  between  Scotland  and  London,  if  Bax- 
ter had  not  been  particularly  informed  of  Lauderdale's  horrible 
cruelties  to  the  Scotch  Oovenantexs  : — and  if  Baxter  did  know 
them,  he  surely  ran  into  a  greater  inoooaistency  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  leas.  And  the  twenty  guineas  !  they  must  have 
smelt,  I  should  think,  of  move  than  the  earthly  brimstone  that 
might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected  in  gold  or  silver,  firom 
his  palm.  I  would  as  soon  have  plucked  an  ingot  from  the  cleft 
of  the  Devil's  hoof. 

ToCt*  iXeyav  vepiBv/toc  iyd  ydp  /tioei  iv  {^'^ 
Aav6ipdaXov  ix^  *<^  xepKOKepuwxa  Zarav. 

lb.  p.  181. 

About  that  time  I  had  finished  a  book  called  Oatholie  Ihoughts ;  in  which 
I  undertake  to  prove  that  besides  things  unfevealed,  known  to  none,  and 
ambiguous  words,  there  is  no  considerable  diflb*ence  between  the  Arminians 
and  Qslvinists,  except  some  very  tolerable  difference  in  the  ]Knnt  of  per- 
severance. 

What  Arminiaas  ?  what  Calvinists?— It  is  poasible  Iha^  t)^ 
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guarded  language  and  positions  of  Arminius  himself  may  be  in* 
terpreted  into  a  "  very  tolerable*'  compatibility- with  the  ^nciples 
of  the  milder  Calvinists,  such  as  Archbishop  Leighton,  that  tme 
Father  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  I  more  than  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  approximating  the  principles  of  Bii^hop  Jeremy 
Taylor  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Leif^ton,  much  more  to 
those  of  Cartwright,  Twiss,  or  Owen, 
lb.  p.  186. 

Bishop  Barlow  told  my  friend  that  got  my  papers  for  him,  that  he  ootdd 
hear  of  nothing  that  -we  judged  to  be  sin,  but  mere  inooayetiienees.  When 
as  above  aeventeen  years  ago,  ve  puUidy  endesvored  to  proye  the  ainlnl- 
ness  even  of  many  of  the  old  impoeitioDs. 

Clearly  an  undeterminable  controversy  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  contra-definition  possible  of  sin  and  inconvenience  in  religion  : 
while  the  exact  point,  at  which  an  inconvenience,  becoming  in- 
tolerable, passes  into  sin,  must  depend  on  the  state  and  the  de- 
gree of  lig^t,  of  the  individual  consciences  to  which  it  appears- or 
becomes  intoleraUe.  Besides,  a  thing  may  not  only  be  indifier^ 
ent  in  itself,  but  may  be  declared  such  by  Scripture,  and  on  this 
indifference  the  Scripture  may  have  rested  a  prohibition  to  Chris- 
tians ^  judge  each  other  on  the  point.  If  yet  a  Pope  or  Arch- 
bishop should  force  this  on  the  consciences  of  others,  for  example, 
to  eat  or  not  to  eat  animal  food,  would  he  not  sin  in  so  doing  ? 
And  does  Scripture  permit  me  to  subscribe  to  an  ordinance  made 
in  direct  contempt  of  a  command  of  Scripture  ?  If  it  were 
said, — In  all  matters  indiflerent  and  fio  not  sinful  you  must  com- 
ply with  lawful  authority :-— must  I  not  reply,  But  you  have  your^ 
self  removed  the  indifierency  by  your  injunction  ?  Look  in  Popish 
countries  for  the  hideous  consequences  of  the  unnatural  doctrine-* 
that  the  Priest  may  go  to  Hell  for  sinfully  commanding,  and  his 
parishioners  go  with  him  for  not  obeying  that  command. 

lb.  p.  191. 

Abont  thiB  time  died  my  dear  friend  Hr.  Thomas  Gouge,  of  whose  life 
you  may  see  a  little  in  Mr.  Clark's  last  book  of  lives : — a  wonder  of  sincere 
industry  in  works  of  charity.  It  would  make  a  volume  to  recite  at  large 
the  charity  he  used  to  his  poor  parishianers  at  Sepulchre's,  before  he  waa 
ejected  and  silenced  for  non-conformity,  ^ 

I  can  not  express  how  much  it  grieves  me,  that  our  Clergy 
should  still  think  it  fit  and  expedient  to  defend  the  measures  of 
file  Sigh  Chttvchmen  from  Laud  to  Shddon,  and  to  Bpeaic  of  the 
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qected  ministers,  Calamy,  Baxter,  Gouge,  Howe,  and  others,  as 
schismatics,  factionists,  fanatics,  or  Pharisees : — ^thus  to  flatter 
some  half-dozen  dead  Bishops,  wantonly  depriving  our  present 
Church  of  the  authority  of  perhaps  the  largest  collective  number 
of  learned  and  zealous,  discreet  and  holy,  ministers  that  one  age 
and  one  Church  was  ever  blest  with ;  and  whose  authority  in 
every  considerable  point  is  in  favor  of  our  Church,  ahd  against 
the  present  Dissenters  from  it.  And  this  seems  the  more  impoli- 
tic, when  it  must  be  clear  to  every  student  of  the  history  of  these 
times,  that  the  unmanly  cruelties  inflicted  on  Baxter  and  others 
were,  as  Bishops  Ward,  StiUingfleet,  and  others  saw  at  the  time, 
part  of  the  Popish  scheme  of  the  Cabal,  to  ^ck  the  Bishops  and 
dignifled  Clergy  into  rendering  themselves  and  the  established 
Church  odious  to  the  public  by  laws,  the  execution  of  which  the 
Bang,  the  Duke,  Arlington,  and  the  Popish  priests  directed  towards 
the  very  last  man  that  the  Bishops  themselves  (the  great  majority 
at  least)  would  have  molested. 
Appendix  ii.  p.  37. 

If  I  can  prove  that  it  hath  been  the  umyersal  practice  of  the  Church  tii 
mukun  apertum  caput  mantu  impcnere,  doth  it  follow  that  this  is  essential, 
and  the  contrary  null  ? 

How  likewise  can  it  be  proved  that  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
Ordination  did  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  the  imjposition  of 
hands  in  sickness;  that  is,  the  miraculous  gifls  of  the  first 
preachc^rs  of  the  Gospel  ?  All  Protestants  admit  that  the  Church 
retained  several  forms  so  originated,  afler  the  cessation  of  the 
originating  powers,  which  were  the  substance  of  these  forms. 

lb. 

If  you  think  not  only  iinpoeition  to  be  essential,  but  also  that  nothing  else 
is  eeeential,  or  that  all  arc  true  ministers  that  are  ordained  by  a  lawful 
Bishc^  per  maimwn  tfnpos^'on«n,  then  do  you  egregiously  iibi  ^st  tm- 
p&nere, 

Baxter,  like  most  scholastic  logicians,  had  a  sneaking  affection 
for  puns.  The  cause  is, — ^the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  words,  that  is,  the  visual  image  or  general  relation 
expressed,  and  which  remains  common  to  all  the  after-senses, 
however  widely  or  even  incongruously  diflering  from  each  othei 
in  other  respects.  For  the  same  reason,  schoolmasters  are  com 
monly  punsters.  **  I  have  indorsed  your  Bill,  Sir,"  said  a  peda- 
gogue to  a  merchant,  meaning  he  had  flogged  hid  soil  WilUam.--* 
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My  old  maflter  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer,  the  ITercules  furens  of 
the  phlogistic  sect,  but  else  an  incomparable  teacher, — ^used  to 
translate,  Nihil  in  inteUectu  quod  nan  prius  in  sensu, — first  re- 
citing the  Latin,  words,  and  observing  that  they  were  the  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Peripatetic  school, — "  You  must  flpg  a  boy, 
before  you  can  make  him  understand  ;"— or,  "  You  must  lay  it  in 
at  the  tail  before  you  can  get  it  into  the  head." 

lb.  p.  45. 

Then,  that  the  vill  must  foUoyr  the  practical  intellect  whether  right  or 
wroog,^-that  is  no  precept,  but  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  its  acting,  because 
that  the  will  is  poientia  coeea,  turn  nata  ad  intelligendum^  Bed  ad  volendum 
vel  nolendttm  iiUeUectum. 

This  is  the  main  &ult  in  Baxter's  metaphysics,  that  he  so  oflen 
substantiates  distinctions  into  dividuous  self-subsistents.  As  here ; 
— for  a  will  not  intelligent  is  no  will. 

Appendix  iii.  p.  55. 

j^d  for  many  ages  no  other  ordinarily  baptised  but  infiuits.  If  Christ 
had  po  Church  then,' where  was  his  wisdom,  his  love,  and  Iiis  power! 
Wbat  was  become  of  the  glory  of  his  redemption,  and  his  Catholic  Church, 
that  was  to  continue  to  the  end  f 

But  the  Antipsedo-Baptists  would  deny  any  such  consequences 
as  applicable  to  them,  who  are  to  act  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  God,  who  ordains  his  successive  manifestations 
in  dae  correspondence  with  other  lights  and  states  of  things,  has 
placed  them.  He  does  not  exclude  from  the  Church  of  Christ 
(say  they)  those  whom  we  do  not  accept  into  the  communion  oi 
our  particular  Society,  any  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  excludes 
Commoners  from  being  Members  of  Parliament.  And  we  do  this 
because  we  think  that  such  promiscuous  admission  would  prolong 
an  error  which  would  be  deadly  to  us,  though  not  to  you  who  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  otherwise. 

In  fine. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  the  words, '  Church  of  England,' 
may  be  used  ; — first,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
an  estate  of  this  Christian  Realm,  protesting  against  the  Papal 
usurpation,  comprising,  first,  the  interests  of  a  permanent  learned 
class,  that  is,  the  Clergy ; — secondly,  those  of  the  proper,  that  is, 
the  infirm  poor,  from  age  or  sickness ; — and  thirdly,  the  adequate 
proportional  instruction  of  all  in  all  classes  by  public  prayer,  reci- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  by  expounding,  preaching,  catechizing, 
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and  schooling,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the  example  and  influence 
of  a  pastor  and  a  schoolmaster  placed  as  a  genn  of  civilization  and 
cultivation  in  every  parish  throughout  the  land-  To  this  idea, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  with  its  marriable  and  married 
Glergy^  would  have  approximated,  if  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
as  they  existed  at  the  death  of  Henry  YIL,  had  been  rightly 
transferred  by  his  successor  ; — ^transferred,  I  mean,  from  reservoirs, 
which  had  by  degeneracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  progressive  im- 
provement on  the  other,  &llin  into  ruin,  and  in  which  those 
revenues  had  stagnated  into  contagion  or  uselessness, — ^transferred 
fi!om  what  had  become  public  evils  to  their  origixial  and  inherent 
purpose  of  public  benefits,  instead  of  being  pacnlegiously  alienated 
by  a  traaafer  to  private  proprietors.  That  thb  was  impractica- 
ble, is  historically  true  ;  but  no  less  true  is  it  pbilosophicaUy,  that 
this  impracticability,  arising  wholly  from  moral  causes  (namely, 
the  loose  manners  and  corrupt  principles  of  a  great  majority  in 
all  dosses  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors),  does  not  prevent 
this  wholesale  sacnlege,  firoza  deserving  the  character  of  the  fbrst 
and  deadliest  wound  inflicted  on  the  Constitution  of  the  kipgdom; 
which  term,  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  bodies  natural,  expresses 
not  only  what  is  and  has  been  evolved,  but  likewise  whatever  is 
potentially  contained  in  the  seminal  principle  of  the  particular 
body,  and  which  would  in  its  due  time  have  appeared  but  for 
emasculation  in  its  infancy.  This,  however,  is  the  first  sense  of 
the  words,,  Church  of  England.* 

The  second  is  the  Church  of  England  as  now  by  law  estab- 
lished, and  by  practice  of  the  law  actually  existing.  That  in  the 
first  sense  it  is  the  object  of  my  admiration  and  the  earthly  ne 
plus  tdtra  of  my  religious  aspirations,  it  were  superfluous  to  say  : 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  conviction,  that  on  our  re- 
curring to  the  same  ends  and  objects  (the,  restoration  of  a  national 
and  circulating  property  in  counterpoise  of  individual  possession, , 
disposable  and  heritable)  though  in  other  forms  and  by  other 
means  perhaps,  the  decline  or  progress  of  this  country  depends. 
In  the  second  sense  of  the  wcnrds  I  can  sincerely  profess,  that  I 
love  and  honor  the  Church  of  England,  comparatively,  beyond 
any  other  Church  established  or  unestablished  now  existing  in 
Christendom  ;  and  it  is  wholly  in  consequence  of  this  deUberate 
and  most  aflfectionate  filial  preference,  that  I  have  read  this  work, 

*  See  the  Obiaroh  and  State,  p.  61.— JUL 
VOL.  v.  Q, 
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and*Calamy's  historical  -writings,  ivith  so  deep  and  so  melancholy 
an  interest.     And  I  dare  avow  that  I  can  not  but  regard  as  an 
ignorant  bigot  every  man  who  (especially  since  the  publicity  and 
authentication  of  the  contents  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  Memoirs 
and  Life  of  James  II.  &c.)  can  place  the  far  later  furious  Higb 
Church  compilations  and  stories  of  Walker  and  others  in  competi- 
tion with  the  veracity  and  general  verity  of  Baxter  and  Calamy ; 
or  can  forget  that  the  great  body  of  Non-conformists  to  whom 
these  great  and  good  men  belonged,  were  not  dissenters  from  the 
established  Church  willingly,  but  an  orthodox  and  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  Church.     Omitting  then  the  wound  received  by  reli- 
gion generally  under  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  shameless  seculariza- 
tions clandestinely  effected  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  James,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  three  following  as 
the  grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  Church.     First,  The  intro- 
duction and  after-predominance  of  Latitudinarianism  under  the 
name  of  Arminianism,  and  the  spirit  of  a  conjoint  Romanism  and 
Socinianism  at  the  latter  half  or  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  in  the  persons  of  Montague,  Laud,  and  their  confed- 
erates. '  Second,  The  ejection  of  the  two  thousand  mipisters  after 
the  Restoration,  with  the  other  violences  in  which  the  Church- 
men made  themselves  the  dupes  of  Charles,  James,  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  French  Court.     (See  the  Stuart  Papers  passim.)    It  was 
this  that  gave  consistence  and  enduring  strength  to  Schism  in 
this  country,  prevented  the  pacation  of  Ireland,  and  prepared  for 
the  separation  of  America  at  a  far  too  early  period  for  the  tme 
interest  of  either  country.     Third,  The  surrender  by  the  Clei^ 
of  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  and  the  Jacobitical  follies  that 
combined  with  the  former  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Whig  party 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  Convocation, — a  bitter  disgrace  and 
wrong,  to  which  most  unhappily  the  people  were  rendered  indif- 
ferent by  the  increasing  contrast  of  the  sermons  of  the  Cleigy 
with  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  dhurch  itself — but  a  wrong 
nevertheless  which  already  has  avenged,  and  will  sooner  or  later 
be  seen  to  avenge,  itself  on  the  State  and  the  governing  classes 
that  continue  thb  boast  of  a  short-sighted  policy ;  the  same  policy 
which  in  our  own  days  would  have  funded  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and,  by  converting  the  Clergy  into  salaried  dependents 
un  the  Government  pro  tempore,  have  deprived  the  Establish- 
ment of  its  fairest  honor,  that  of  being  neither  enslaved  to  the 
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court,  hor  to  the  congregations;  the  same  policy,  alas!  which 
even  now  pays  and  patronizes  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to  under- 
mine all  landed  property  by  a  succession  of  false,  shallow,  and 
mflammatory  libels  against  tithes. 

These  are  my  weighed  sentiments  :  and  fervently  desiring,  as 
I  do,  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  established  Church, 
zealous  for  its  rights  and  dignity,  preferring  its  forms,  believing 
its  Articles  of  Faith,  and  holding  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  its  translation  of  the  Scriptures  among  my  highest  privileges 
as  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman,  I  trust  that  I  may  both  en- 
tertain and  avow  these  sentiments  without  forfeiting  any  part  of 
my  claim  to  the  name  of  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church  of. 
England.     June,  1820. 

N.B.  As  to  Warburton's  Alliance  of  the  Church  and  State,  I 
object  to  the  title  (Alliance),  and  to  the  matter  and  mode  of  the 
reasoning.  But  the  inter-dependence  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  appears  to  me  a  truth  of  the  highest  piractical  importance. 
Let  but  the  temporal  powers  protect  the  subjects  in  their  just 
rights  as  subjects  merely :  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  point  in 
which  the  Church  has  the  right  or  the  necessity  to  call  in  the 
temporal  power  as  its  ally  for  any  purpose  exclusively  ecclesias- 
tic. The  right  of  a  linn  to  dissolve  its  partnership  with  any  one 
partner,  breach  of  contract  having  been  proved,  and  publicly  to 
announce  the  same,  is  common  to  all  men  as  social  beings. 

I  spoke  above  of  "  Romanism."  But  call  it,  if  you  like.  Laud- 
ism,  or  Lambethism  in  temporalities  and  ceremonials,  and  of  So-. 
cinianism  in  doctrine,  that  is,  a  retaining  of  the  word  but  a  reject- 
ing or  interpreting  away  of  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  Scrip- 
tural Mysteries.  This  spirit  has  not  indeed  manifested  itself  in 
the  article  of  the  Trinity,  since  Waterland  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Arianism,  and  so  lefl  no  alternative  to  the  Clergy,  but  the  actual 
divinity  or  mere  humanity  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  latter  would  be 
too  impudent  an  avowal  for  a  public  reader  of  our  Church  Lit- 
urgy :  but  in  the  articles  of  original  sin,  the  necessity  of  regener- 
ation, the  necessity  of  redemption  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
generation, of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  prevenient  and  auxil- 
iary grace, — all  I  can  say  with  sincerity  is,  that  our  orthodoxy 
seems  so  far  in  an  improving  state,  that  I  can  hope  for  the  time 
when  Churchmen  will  use  the  term  Arminianism  to  express  a 
habit  of  belief  opposed  not  to  Calvinism,  or  the  works  of  Calvin, 
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but  to  the  Articles  of  our  own  Church,  and  to  the  doctrine  in 
which  all  the  first  Heformers  agreed. 

jS^ote-— that  by  Latitudinariauism,  I  do  not  mean  the  particular 
tenets  of  the  divines  so  called,  such  as  Dr.  H.  More,  Cudworth 
and  their  compeers,  relative  to  toleration,  comprehension,  and  the 
general  behef  that  in  the  greater  number  of  points  then  most  con- 
troverted, the  pious  of  all  parties  were  far  more  nearly  of  the 
same  mind  than  their  own  imperfections,  and  the  imperfection 
of  language  allowed  them  to  see  :  I  mean  the  disposition  to  ex- 
plain away  the  articles  of  the  Church  on  the  pretext  of  their  in- 
consistency with  right  reason ; — ^when  in  fact  it  was  only  an  in- 
congruity with  a  wrong  undentanding,  the  faculty  which  St. 
Paul  calls  q>Q6yfjfia  Ga^xbg,  the  rules  of  which  haying  been  all 
abstracted  froin  objects  of  sense  (finite  in  time  and  space),  are 
logically  apphcable  to  objects  of  the  sense  alone.  This  I  have 
elsewhere  called  the  spirit  of  Sociniauism,  which  may  work  in 
many  whose  tenets  are  anti-Socinian. 

Law  is — eonclitsio  per  regidam  generis  singtdorum  in  genere 
isto  indtisorum.  Now  the  extremes  et  indusa  are  contradictory 
terms.  Therefore  extreme  cases  are  not  capable  subjects  of  law 
a  priorit  but  must  proceed  on  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  antici- 
pation of  the  future,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  anticipation  is  the 
proof,  because  the  only  possible  determination,  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  knowledge.  In  other  words  the  agents  may  be  condemned 
or  honored  according  to  their  intentions,  and  the  apparent  source 
of  their  motives ;  so  we  honor  Brutus,  but  the  extreme  case  itself 
is  tried  by  the  event. 
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SiTEELY  if  ever  work  not  in  the  sacred  Canon  might  suggest  a 
belief  of  inspiration, — of  something  more  than  human, — ^this  it  is. 
When  Mr.  Elwyu  made  this  assertion,  I  took  it  as  the  hyperbole 
of  affection :  but  now  I  subscribe  to  it  seriously,  and  blessed  the 
hour  that  introduced  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  evangelical, 
apostolical  Archbishop  Leightou.  April,  1814. 
-  Next  to  the  inspired  Sicriptures — ^yea,  and  as  the  vibration  of 
*  Works  of  Leighton,  4  Tola.  6  va    London,  1819.<-'JSUL 
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that  onee-straclr  hour  remaimag  on  the  air,  stands  Loighton's 
Commentary  on  the  Ist  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
Comment  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

'  their  redemptioii  and  ealvatioii  hy  Christ  JesoB ;  that  inheritance 

of  immortality  bought  by  his  blood  for  them,  and  the  eridenee  and  stability 
of  their  right  and  title  to  it 

By  the  blood  of  Christ  I  mean  this.  I  contemplate  the  Christ, 
1  ; — As  Christus  agenSy  the  Jehovah  Christ,  the  Word  :  2  ; — 
As  Christus  patiens,  the  God  Incarnate.  In  the  former  he  is 
relative  ad  inteUectum  htimanumt  Ittx  lucifica,  solinteUigilnlts : 
relative  ad  existentiam  humaruimy  anima  animans,  color  fovens. 
In  the  latter  he  is  vita  vimJicanSj  principium  spiritualise  id  est, 
vera  reprodtictionis  in  vitam  veram.  Now  this  principle,  or  vis 
vita  vitam  vivificans,  considered  in  forma  passiva,  assimila- 
tionem  patienSy  at  the  same  time  that  it  excites  the  soul  to  the 
vital  act  of  assimilating — ^this  is  the  Blood  of  Christ,  really  pres- 
ent through  faith  to,  and  actually  partaken  by,  the  faithM.  Of 
this  the  body  is  the  continual  product,  that  is,  a  good  life— the 
merits  of  Christ  acting  on  the  soul,  redemptive. 

lb.  pp.  13-15. 

Of  their  sanctifioation :  elect  unio  obedience^  d». 

That  the  doctrines  asserted  in  this  and  the  two  or  three  fd^ 
lowing  pages  can  not  be  denied  or  explained  away,  without  re 
moving  (as  the  modern  Unitarians),  or  (as  the  Arminians)  unset- 
tling and  undermining,  the  fonndations  of  the  Faith,  I  am  fully 
convinced ;  and  equally  so,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  change, 
the  veiy  same  logical  eonsequences  being  deducible  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  Arminiaas  ; — scarcely  more  so,  indeed,  from 
those  which  they  stall  hold  in  common  with  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin^  Knox,  and  Cranmer  and  the  other  Fathers  of  the  B^for- 
mation  in  England,  and  which  are  therefore  most  unfairly  en- 
titled Calvinism — ^than  ftom  those  which  they  have  attempted  to* 
substitute  in  their  place.  Nay,  the  shodc  given  to  the  moral 
sense  by  these  consequences  is;  to  my  feelings,  aggravated  in  the 
Arminian  doctrine  by  the  thin  yet  dishonest  disguise.  Meantime 
the  consequences  appear  to  me^  in  point  of  logic,  legitimately 
eonoluded  from  tbe  terms  of  the  premisses.  What  shall  we  say 
then  ?  Where  lies  the  fault  ?  In  the  original  doctrines  expressed 
mthe  premisses?    Qod  forUd.    In  tiie  particular  dedocdoiu, 
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logically  considered  ?  But  these  we  have  found  legitimate. 
Where  then  ?  I  answer  in  deducing  any  consequences  by  such 
a  process,  and  according  to  such  rules.  The  rules  are  alien  and 
inappHcable  ;  the  process  presumptuous,  yea,  preposterous.  The 
error,  t6  TiqCnoy  y^svdog,  lies  in  the  false  assumption  of  a  logical 
deducibility  at  all,  in  this  instance.  First : — because  the  terms 
from  which  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  {termini  in  majore 
pmrnisH,  a  quHms  scientialiter  et  scientifice  demonstrandum 
erat)  are  accommodations  and  not  scientific — ^that  is,  proper  and 
adequate,  not  per  idem,  but  per  qnam  maacime  simile,  or  rathei 
quam  maodms  dissimile :  Secondly  : — because  the  truths  in 
question  are  transcendent,  and  have  their  evidence,  if  any,  in 
the  ideas  themselves,  and  for  the  reason ;  and  do  not  and  can 
not  derive  it  from  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  which 
can  not  comprehend  the  truths,  but  is  to  be  comprehended  in  and 
by  .them  {John  i.  5)  :  Lastly,  and  chiefly ; — ^because  these  truths, 
as  they  do  not  originate  in  the  intellective  faculty  of  man,  so 
neither  are  they  addressed  primarily  to  our  intellect ;  but  are 
substantiated  for  us  by  their  correspondence  to  the  wants,  crav- 
ings, and  interests  of  the  moral  being,  for  which  they  were  given, 
and  without  which  they  would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning, — vox 
et  prceterea  nihil.  The  only  conclusions,  therefore,  that  can  be 
drawn  from  them,  must  be  such  as  are  implied  in  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  their  revelation  ;  and  the  legitimacy  of  aU  conclusions 
must  be  tried  by  their  consistency  with  those  moral  interests, 
those  spiritual  necessities,  which  are  the  proper  final  cause  of 
the  truths  and  of  our  faith  therein.  For  some  of  the  faithful 
these  truths  have,  I  doubt  not,  an  evidence  of  reason  ;  but  fqt 
the  whole  household  of  faith  their  certainty  is  in  their  working. 
Now  it  is  this,  by  which,  in  all  oases,  we  know  and  detennine 
existence  in  the  first  instance.  That  which  works  in  us  or  on 
us  exists  for  us.  The  shapes  and  forms  that  follow  the  working 
as  its  results  or  products,  whether  the  sha^ies  cognizable  byse^se 
or  the  forms  distinguished  by  the  intellect,  are  after  all  but  the 
particularizations  of  this  working  ;  its  proper  names,  as  it  were, 
as  John,  James,  Peter,  in  respect  of  human  nature.  They  are 
all  derived  £nom  the  relations  in  which  finite  beings  stand  to  each 
other ;  and  are  therefore  heterogeneous  and,  except  by  accom- 
modation, devoid  of  meaning  and  purpose  when  applied  to  the 
working  in  and  by  which  God  makes  his  existence  known  to  ub, 
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and  (we  may  presume  to  say)  especially  exists  for  the  soul  in 
whom  he  thus  works.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  hold  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  redemption  therefrom  by  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  change  of  heart  as  the  conseqaent ;  without  adopt- 
ing the  additions  to  the  doctrines  inferred  by  one  set  of  divines, 
the  modern  Calvinists,  or  acknowledging  the  consequences  bur- 
dened on  the  doctrines  by  their  antagonists.  Nor  is  this  my 
faith  fairly  liable  to  any  inconvenienoe,  if  only  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  spiritual  working,  of  which  I  speak,  and  a  spiritual 
knowledge, — not  through  the  mediimi  of  image,  the  seddng  afler 
which  is  superstition ;  nor  yet  by  any  sensation,  the  watching 
for  which  is  enthusiasm,  and  the  conceit  of  its  presence  fanati- 
cal distemperature.  '*  Do  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  ye  shall 
hrvom  it." 
.  We  must  distinguish  the  life  and  the  soul ;  though  there  is  a 
certain  sense  in  which  the  lif^  may  be  called  the  soul ;  that  is, 
the  life  is  the  soul  of  the  body.  But  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the 
man,  and  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  Now  the  spirit  of  man, 
the  spirit  subsistent,  is  deeper  than  both,  not  only  deeper  than 
the  body  and  its  life,  but  deeper  than  the  soul ;  and  the  Spirit 
descendent  and  supersistent  is  higher  than  both.  In  the  regen- 
erated man  the  height  and  the  depth  become  one — ^the  Spirit 
'  communeth  with  the  spirit — and  the  soul  is  the  vnier-efm^  or 
m&  inter-medium  between  the  life  and  the  spirit ; — the  par- 
tidipium, — not  as  a  compound,  however,  but  as  a  medium  irt' 
different — ^in  the  same  sense  in  which  heat  may  be  designated 
as|  the  indifference  between  light  and  gravity.  And  what  is  the 
Heason  ? — The  spirit  in  its  presence  to  the  understanding  ab- 
stractedly from  its  presence  in  the  will, — ^nay,  in  many,  during 
the  negation  of  the  latter.  The  spirit  present  to  man,  but  not 
appropriated  by  him,  is  the  reason  of  man  ; — ^the  reason  in  the 
process  of  its  identification  with  the  will  is  the  spirit, 
lb.  pp.  63-4. 

Can  w«  deny  that  it  is  unbelief  of  those  things  that  causeth  this  neglect 
and  forgetting  of  them  ?  The  discourse,  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels  can 
not  b«^t  divine  belief  of  the  happiness  to  oome ;  only  He  that  gives  it, 
giv^s  faith  likewise  to  apprehend  it,  and  lay  hold  upon  it,  and  upon  oar 
bf  lieving  to  be  filled  with  joy  in  the  hopes  of  it 

Most  true,  most  true  ! 
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lb.  p.  68. 

In  spiritiud  trials  tbat  are  the  eharpest  and  most  fierj  of  all/ when  the 
furaaoe  is  within  a  man,  when  God  doth  not  only  ahut  up  his  loving-kind- 
neaa  from  its  feeling,  bat  seema  to  shut  it  up  in  hot  diapleaaure,  when  he 
writes  bitter  things  against  it ;  yet  then  to  depend  upon  him,  and  wait  for 
his  salvation,  this  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  strong  and  very  refined  &iUi 
indeed,  and  the  more  he  smites,  the  mwe  to  eleave  to  him.  •  •  • 
Though  I  saw,  as  it  were,  his  hand  lifted  up  to  destroy  me,  yet  from  that 
same  hand  would  I  ezpeet  salvation. 

BlesB  God,  0  my  sottl,  for  this  sweet  and  strong  comforter ! 
It  is  the  honey  in  the  lion, 
lb.  p.  75. 

This  natural  men  may  discourse  of^  and  that  very  knowingly,  and  give  f 
kind  of  natural  credit  to  it  as  to  a  history  that  may  be  true ;  but  firmly  t» 
believe  that  there  is  divine  truth  in  all  these  things,  and  to  have  a  persua 
aion  of  it  stronger  than  of*  the  very  things  we  see  with  our  eyes ;  su^  an 
assent  as  this  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  oertainly 
saving  faith. 

Lord,  J  believe :  hdp  thou  my  unhdief!  My  leaaon  acqui- 
esces, and  I  believe  enough  to  fear.  0,  grant  me  the  belief  Uiat 
brings  sweet  hope  \ 

lb.  p.  76. 

Faith  *  *  causes  the  soul  to  find  all  that  is  spoken  of  him  in  the  word, 
and  his  beanty  there  represented,  to  be  abundantly  true,  makes  it  really 
taste  of  his  sweetness,  and  by  that  possesses  the  heart  more  atrongiy  with 
his  love,  persuading  it  of  the  truth  of  those  things,  not  by  reasons  and  argo- 
ments,  but  hy  an  ineaqiressihle  kind  of  evidence,  that  they  only  know  that 
have  it 

Either  this  is  true,  or  religion  is  not  religion ;  that  is,  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  human  reason ;  non  reLigcU,  Grant  it,  grant  it  me^ 
OLord! 

lb.  pp.  104-5. 

This  sweet  stream  of  their  doetrine  did,  as  the  rivers,  make  its  own  hanks 
fertile  and  pleasant  as  it  ran  by,  and  flowed  still  forward  to  after-ages,  and 
by  the  confluence  of  more  sudi  prophecies  grew  greater  as  it  went,  till  it 
fell  in  with  the  main  current  of  the  Qbspel  in  the  New  Testament,  both  acted 
and  preached  by  the  great  Prophet  himseli;  whom  they  foretold  to  eome,  and 
recorded  by  his  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  thus  united  into  one  river, 
dear  as  crystal  This  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  S^ptures  hath  still 
refreshed  the  city  of  God,  his  Oboreh  under  the  Gospel»  and  still  shall  do 
so,  till  it  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  studies  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
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read  wa  beautiftil  an  allegory  as  this ;  bo  vaiioiu  and  detailed, 
and  yet  so  just  and  natand. 
lb.  p.  121. 

There  is  a  truth  in  it,  that  all  tm  arues  from  some  Id&d  of  ignoranoei 
•  «  •  pQf  •^e|.Q  (jie  true  Tisage  of  sin  seen  at  a  fiill  light,  undressed  and 
unpainted,  it  were  impossible,  while  it  so  appeored,  that  aiiiy  one  soul 
could  be  in  love  with  it,  but  would  rather  flee  from  it  as  Mdeous  and 
abominable. 

This  is  the  only  (defect,  shall  I  say  ?  No,  but  the  only)  omis- 
sion I  have  felt  in  this  divine  Writer — ^for  him  we  understand  by 
feeling,  experimentally — ^that  he  doth  not  notice  the  horrible 
tyranny  of  habit.  What  the  Archbishop  says,  is  most  true  of 
beginners  in  sin ;  but  this  is  the  foretaste  of  hell,  to  see  and 
loathe  the  deformity  of  the  wedded  vice,  and  yet  still  to  embrace 
and  nourish  it. 

lb.  p.  122. 

He  calls  those  times  wherein  Christ  was  unknown  to  than,  ihs  ti$ne9  oj 
their  ignorance.  Though  the  stars  shine  neyer  so  bright,  and  the  moon 
with  them  in  its  full,  yet  they  do  not,  altogether,  make  it  day :  still  it  is 
night  till  the  sun  appear. 

How  beautiful,  and  yet  how  simple^  and  as  it  were  unconscious 
of  its  own  beauty ! 
lb.  p.  124. 

Ton  were  running  to  destriietion  in  tihe  way  of  sin,  and  there  was  a 
voiee,  together  with  the  Qospd  preaebing  to  your  ear,  that  spake  into  yoor 
heart,  and  called  you  back  from  that  path  of  death  to  the  way  of  holiness, 
which  is  the  only  way  of  life.  He  hath  severed  you  from  the  mass  of  the 
profane  world,  and  picked  you  out  to  be  jewels  for  himsel£ 

Q,  how  divine !  Surely,  nothing  less  than  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
could  have  inspired  such  thoughts  in  such  language.  Other 
divines, — ^Donne  and  Jeremy  Taylor  for  izustance, — have  con- 
verted their  worldly  gifts,  and  applied  them  to  holy  ends ;  but 
here  the  gifts  themselves  seem  unearthly. 

lb.  p.  138. 

As  in  rellgioQ,  so  in  the  eourse  and  "prwatioe  of  men's  lives,  the  stream  of 
sin  runs  from  one  age  to  anoiher,  and  eve^y  age  makes  it  greater,  adding 
somewhat  to  what  it  reoeives,  as  rivers  grow  in  their  course  by  the  acces- 
sion of  brooks  that  fidl  into  them ;  and  every  man  when  he  is  bom,  fidls 
like  a  drop  into  this  main  current  of  corruption,  and  so  is  carried  down  it, 
and  this  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  his  own  nature,  which  willingly  dis* 
solves  into  it,  and  runs  along  wi^  it 
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In  this  single  period  we  have  religion,  the  spirit, — philosophy, 
the  souli — and  poetry,  the  body  and  drapery  united ; — Plato  glori- 
fied by  St.  Paul ;  and  yet  coining  as  unostentatiously  as  any  speech 
from  an  innocent  girl  of  fifteen. 

lb.  p.  158. 

The  chief  point  of  obedience  is  believing ;  the  proper  obedience  to  truth 
18  to  give  credit  to  it. 

This  is  not  quite  so  perspicuous  and  single-sensed  as  Arch- 
bishop Leighton's  sentences  in  general  are.  This  effect  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  of  the  word  ''this,"  or  "divine,"  or  the 
truth  *'  in  Christ."  For  truth  in  the  ordinary  and  scientific  sense 
is  received  by  a  spontaneous,  rather  than  chosen  by  a  voluntary, 
act ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  same  (belief)  supposes  a  position 
of  congruity  rather  than  an  act  of  obedience.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  truth  that  is  the  object  of  Christian  faith :  and  it  is 
this  truth  of  which  Leighton  is  speaking.  Belief  indeed  is  a  liv- 
ing part  of  this  faith ;  but  only  as  long  as  it  is  a  living  part.  In 
other  words,  belief  is  implied  in  faith ;  but  faith  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  belief      The  devils  believe. 

lb.  p.  166. 

Hence  learn  that  true  conversion  is  not  so  slight  a  work  os  we  commonly 
account  it  It  is  not  the  outward  efaange  of  some  bod  customs,  which  gains 
the  name  of  a  reformed  man  in  the  ordinary  dialect;  it  is  new  birth  and 
being,  and  el8ewh«re  called  a  new  ereatiaiK  Though  U  he  h%U  a  change  in 
gualitieet  yet  it  is  sudk  a  one,  and  the  qualities  so  iar  distant  from  what 
they  before  were,  <fea 

I  dare  not  affirm  that  this  is  erroneously  said ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  passages  that  are  of  service  as  reminding 
me  that  it  is  not  the  Scripture  that  I  am  reading.  Not  the  quali- 
ties merely,  but  the  root  of  the  qualities  is  trans-created.  How 
else  could  it  be  a  birth, — a  creation? 

lb.  p.  170, 

This  natural  life  is  compared,  even  by  natural  men,  to  the  vainest  things, 
and  scarce  find  they  things  light  enough  to  express  it  vain ;  and  as  it  is 
here  called  grass,  so  they  compare  the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of 
trees.  *  «  •  Man  that  is  bam  of  a  vomaH  U  of  few  daye,  andfiUl  of 
rouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  m  eui  down. — Job  ziv.  1,  2. — 
Psalm  xe.  12 ;  zxziz.  4. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  scholastic  distinctions  as  useless 
subtleties,  or  mere  phantoms — entia  logica,  vel  eliam  verbalia 
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idum.  And  yet  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  and  Christian  interpreta- 
tion to  these  and  numerous  other  passages  of  like  phrase  and  import 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  of  highest  concernment  that  we  should 
distinguish  the  personeity  or  spirit,  as  the  source  and  principle  of 
peiBonality,  from  the  person  itself  a«  the  particular  product  at  any 
one  period,  and  as  that  which  can  not  be  evolved  or  sustained 
but  by  the  co-agency  of  the  system  and  circumstances  in  which 
the  individuals  are  placed.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  that  man  is 
used  in  the  Psalms,  in  Job,  and  elsewhere — and  the  term  made 
eynonymoos  with  flesh.  That  which  constitutes  the  spirit  in 
man,  both  for  others  and  itself,  is  the  real  man;  and  to  this  the 
elements  and  elementary  powers  contribute  its  bulk  (rd  videri  et 
tangi)  wholly,  and  its  phenomenal  form  in  part,  botii  as  co-effi- 
cients, and  as  conditions.  Now  as  these  are  under  a  law  of 
vanity  and  incessant  change, — zd  /41)  ^vxu,  dXX'  d«Z  ytp6fJi8va^ — ao 
must  all  be,  to  the  production  and  continuance  of  which  they  are 
indispensable.  On  this  hangs  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,'  as  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality ;— on 
this  the  Scriptural  (and  only  true  and  philosophical)  sense  of  the 
soul,  psyche  or  life,  ad  resulting  from  the  continual  assorgency  of 
the  spirit  through  the  body ; — and  on  this  the  begetting  of  a  new 
life,  a  regenerate  soul,  by  the  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  the 
spirit  of  man.  When  the  spirit  by  sanctification  is  fitted  for  an 
incorruptible  body,  then  shall  it  be  raised  into  a  world  of  incor- 
Tuption,  and  a  celestial  body  shall  burgeon  forth  thereto,  the  germ 
of  which  had  been  implanted  by  the  redeeming  and  creative  Word 
in  this  world.  Truly  hath  it  been  said  of  the  elect : — They  fall 
asleep  in  earth,  but  awake  in  heaven.  So  St.  Paul  expressly 
teaches  :  and  as  the  passage  (1  Cor.  xv.  3^54)  was  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rectifying  the  notions  of  .the  converts  con- 
cerning the  Resurrection,  all  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  it.  But  John,  likewise, — 
describing  the  same  great  event,  as  subsequent  to,  and  contra-dis- 
tinguished frotn,  the  partial  or  millenary  Resurrection — ^which 
(whether  we  are  to  understand  the  Apostle  symbolically  or  liter 
ally)  is  to  take  place  in  the  present  world, — ^beholds  a  new  earth 
and  a  new  heaven  as  antecedent  to,  or  coincident  with,  thC' 
appearance  of  the  New  Jerusalem, — ^that  is,  the  state  of  glory, 
and  the  resurrection  to  life  everlasting.    The  old  earth  and  its 
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heaven  had  passed  away  fiom  the  faoe  of  Him  on  the  throne,  at 
the  moment  that  it  gave  up  the  dead. — Rev,  xz.-xxi. 
lb.  pp.  174-5. 

But  the  vtord  of  the  Lord  enditreth  forever. 

And  vith  respeot  to  those  lewned  men  tiiafc  apply  the  text  to  God. 
I  remember  not  that  this  abiding  forever  is  wed  to  ezpresB  Qod*B  eternity 

No ;  nor  is  it  here  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  yet  I  can  not 
doubt  but  that  either  the  Word,  '  O  Aii^og  dp  d^;r$»  or  the  divine 
promises  in  and  through  the  incarnate  Word,  with  the  gracious 
influences  proceeding  from  him,  are  here  meant — and  not  tiie 
written  ^li/uocra  or  Scriptures. 

lb.  p.  194. 

If  any  one's  head  or  tongae  shocild  grow  apaee,  and  all  the  rest  stand  at 
a  stay,  it  would  eertainly  make  him  a  monster ;  and  they  are  no  other  that 
are  knowing  and  disooyering  Ghristians,  and  grow  daily  in  that,  bat  not  at 
all  in  holineas  of  heart  and  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  of  the  duidren 
of  God 

Father  in  heaven,  have  mercy  on  me !  Christ,  Lamb  of  God, 
have  mercy  on  me }  Save  me,  Lord,  or  I  perish  I  Alas !  I  am 
perishing. 

lb.  p.  200. 

A  well-fmnished  table  may  please  a  man,  while  he  hath  health  and  appe- 
tite ;  but  offer  it  to  him  in  the  height  of  a  fever,  how  unpleasant  it  would 
be  then  1  Though  never  so  richly  decked,  it  is  then  not  only  useless,  but 
hateful  to  him.  But  the  kindness  and  love  of  Gkxl  is  then  as  seasonable 
and  refreshing  to  him,  as  in  health,  and  possibly  more. 

To  the  regenerate ; — ^but  to  the  conscious  sinner  a  source  of 
terrors  insupportable, 
lb.  p.  211. 

These  things  hold  likewise  in  the  other  stones  of  this  building,  ohosea 
before  time :  all  that  should  be  of  this  building  are  foreordained  in  Qod's 
purpose,  a]l  written  in  that  book  beforehand,  and  then  in  due  time  they  are 
chosen,  by  actusl  calling,  according  to  that  purpose,  hewed  out  and  severed 
by  God*s  own  hand  from  the  quarry  of  corrupt  nature  ;--dead  stones  in 
themselves,  as  the  rest,  but  made  living  by  his  bringing  them  to  CSiris^ 
and  so  made  truly  precious,  and  accounted  pre<»ous  by  him  that  hath  made 
them  so. 

Though  this  is  not  oiily  true,  but  a  most  important  truth,  it 
would  yet  have  been  well  to  have  obviated  the  apparent  carnal 
consequences. 
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lb.  p.  216. 

All  sacrifice  is  not  taken  away ;  but  it  is  changed  from  the  offering  of 
those  things  formerly  in  use,  to  spiritual  saerifices.  Now  these  are  eTery 
way  preferable ;  they  are  easier  and  ohei^>er  to  us,  and  yet  more  precioiQB 
and  aooeptable  to  God. 

Still  understandi — ^to  the  regenerate.  To  others,  they  are  not 
only  not  easy  and  cheap,  bnt  nnpurdhaaable  and  impossihle  too. 

0  (jrod,  have  mercy  npon  me ! 
lb.  p.  229. 

Tliough  I  be  beset  on  all  hands,  be  accused  by  the  Law,  and  mine  own 
conscience,  and  by  Satan,  and  have  nothing  to  answer  for  myself;  yet  here 

1  wiU  stay,  for  I  am  sure  in  him  there  is  ealTation,  and  nowhere  elae. 

**  Here  I  wUl  stay."  But  alas  !  the  poor  sinner  has  forfeited 
the  powers  of  willing ;  miserable  wishing  is  all  he  can  comihand. 
O,  the  dreadful  injury  of  an  irreligions  education !  To  be  taught 
our  prayers,  and  the  awful  truths  of  religion,  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  we  are  taught  the  Latin  Grammar, — and  too  often  inspiring 
the  same  sensations  of  weariness  and  disgust ! 

Vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

And  thus  are  reproaches  mentioned  amongst  the  suflleringB  of  Christ  in 
the  Gospel,  and  not  as  the  least :  the  raHings  and  moddngs  that  were  darted 
at  him,  and  fixed  to  the  Cross,  are  mentioned  more  than  the  very  nails  that 
fixed  him.  And  {Seb.  ^.  2)  the  ah^uni  of  the  Cross,  though  he  was  above 
it,  and  demised  it,  yet  that  shame  added  much  tq  the  buMen  of  it 

1  understand  Leighton  thus  :  that  though  our  Lord  felt  it  not 
as  shamet  nor  was  wounded  by  the  revilings  of  the  people  in  the 
way  of  any  correspondent  resentment  or  sting,  which  yet  we  may 
be  without  blame,  yet  he  sufiered  :from  the  same  as  sin,  and  as 
\n  addition  to  the  gufh  of  his  persecutors,  which  could  not  but 
aggravate  the  burden  which  he  had  taken  on  himself,  as  being 
ain  in  its  most  devilish  form. 

lb.  p.  293. 

This  therefore  is  mainly  to  be  studied,  that  the  seat  of  humility  be  the 
heart  Although  it  will  be  seen  in  the  carriage  yet  as  little  as  it  can  *  *  * 
And  tlus  I  would  recommend  as  a  safe  way :  ever  let  thy  thoughts  ooneern- 
ing  thyself  be  below  what  thou  utterest ;  and  what  thou  seest  needfbl  or 
fitting  to  say  to  thy  own  abasement,  be  not  only  content  (which  most  are 
not)  to  be  taken  at  thy  word,  and  believed  to  be  such  by  them  that  hear 
thee,  but  be  desirous  of  it ;  and  let  that  be  the  end  of  thy  speeeh,  to  per- 
suade them,  and  gain  it  of  them,  that  they  really  take  thee  for  as  worthless 
a  man  aa  thou  dost  express  thy8el£ 
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AlaB  ?  thifl  ifl  a  most  deUcate  and  difficult  subject :  and  the 
safest  way,  and  the  only  safe  general  rule  is  the  silence  that. ac- 
companies the  iaward  acjt  of  looking  at  the  contrast  in  aU  that 
is  of  our  own  doing  and  impulse!  So  may  praises  be  made  theur 
own  antidote. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  20.  Serm.  i. 

They  shall  9ee  Ocd.  What  this  Ib  ^w<e  OMi  not  tell  you,  norxan  you  ooo- 
ceive  it :  but  walk  heavenwards  in  purtty,  and  long  to  be  there,  where  yoa 
shall  know  what  it  means :  for  you  shaU  know  him  oMhei*. 

We  say :  "  Now  I  see  the  full  meaning,  force  and  beauty  of  a 

.passage, ^we  see  them  through  the  words."     Is  not  Christ  the 

Word— ^the  substantial,  consubstantial  Word,  6  Sty  8is  rbr  H6lmr 
To5  naTQ6s, — ^not  as  pur  words,  arbitrary;  nor  even  as  the  words 
of  Nature  phenomenal  merely  ?  If  even  through  the  words  a 
powerful  and  perspicuous  author — (as  in  the  next  to  inspired 
•Commentary  of  Archbishop  Leighton,— for  whom  God  be  praised !) 
—I  identify  myself  with  the  excellent  writer,  and  his  thoughts 
become  my  thoughts :  what  must  not  the  blessing  be  to  be  thus 
identified  first  with  the  Filial  Word,  and  then  with  the  Father  in 
and  through  Him  ? 
lb.  p.  63.  Serm.  v. 

In  this  elementary  world,  light  being  (as  we  hear)  the  first  visible,  aU 
things  are  seen  by  it,  tod  it  by  itsell  Thus  is  CSirist,  among  spiritual 
things,  in  the  elect  world  of  his  CSiuroh;  aU  things  are  made  mani/e&t  hg 
the  light,  says  the  Apostle,  Eph.  y.  18,  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  following 
verse  doth  evidently  testify.  It  is  in  his  word  that  he  shines,  and  makes  it 
a  directing  and  convincing  light,  to  discover  all  things  that  concern  -  his 
Church  and  himself,  to  be  known  by  its  own  brightness.  How  impertinent 
then  is  that  question  so  much  tossed  by  the  Eomish  Church,  "  How  know 
you  the  Scriptures  (s^y  they)  to  be  the  word  of  God,  without  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  ?"  I  would  ask  one  of  them  again.  How  they  can  know  that 
it  is  daylight,  except  some  light  a  candle  to  let  them  see  it  ?  They  are  little 
^.versed  in  Scripture  that  know  not  that  it  is  frequently  called  light;  and 
they  are  senseless  that  know  not  that  light  is  seen  and  known  by  itsell 
If  OUT  Ootpel  be  hid,  says  the  Apostle,  U  is  hidio  them  that  perish:  the  god 
of  this  world  having  blinded  their  minds  against  the  light  of  the  gloriooi 
Gtospel,  no  wonder  if  such  stand  in  need  of  a  testimony.  A  blind  man 
knows  not  that  it  is  light  at  noonday,  but  by  report :  but  to  those  that  haTS 
eyes,  Ught  is  seen  by  itselt 

On  the  true  test  of  the  Scriptures.  Oh  I  were  it  not  for  my 
manifold  infirmities,  whereby  I  am  so  all  unlike  the  white-robed 
Leighton,  I  could  almost  conceit  that  my  soul  had  been  an  ema- 
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nation  fiom  his !  So  many  and  so  temarkable  are  the  coinci- 
dences, and  these  in  parts  of  his  works  that  I  could  not  hare 
seen — and  so  uniform  the  congraity  of  the  Whole.  As  I  read,  I 
seem  to  myself  to  be  only  thinking  my  own  thoughts  over  again, 
now  in  Uie  same  and  now  in  a  different  order, 
lb.  p.  68. 

The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  him  (Christ)  dnavyaafia, 
the  brightness  of  his  Fatheir's  glory,  and  the  character  of  his  person  (i  8).  And 
tinder  these  expressions  lies  that  remarkable  mystery  of  the  Son's  eternal 
relation  to  the  Father,  which  is  rather  humbly  to  be  adored,  thaa  boldly  to 
be  explained,  either  by  God's  perfect  understiwiding  of  his  own  essence,  or 
by  any  other  notion. 

Certainly,  not  by  a  transfer  of  a  notion,  and. this  too  a  notion 
of  a  faculty  itself  but  notional  and  limitary,  to  the  Supreme  Re- 
ality*  *  But  there  are  ideas  which  ace  of  higher  origin  than  the 
notions  of  the  understanding,  and  by  the  irradiation  of  which  the 
understanding  itself  "becomes  a  human  understanding.  Of  such 
veritates  verijictB  Leighton  himself  in  other  words  speaks  often. 
Surely,  there  must  have  been  an  intelligible  propriety  in  the 
terms,  Logos,  Word,  BegoUen  before  aU  creation, — an  adequate 
idea  or  icon,  or  the  Evangelists  and  Apostolic  penmen  would  not 
have  adopted  them.  They  did  not  invent  the  terms ;  but  took 
vthem  and  used  them  as  they  were  taken  and  applied  by  Philo 
and  both  the  Greek  and  Oriental  sages.  Nay,  the  precise  and 
orthodox,  yet  frequent,  use  of  these  terms  by  Philo,  and  by  the 
Jewish  authors  of  that  traditional  wiBdom,-*-degraded  in  afler- 
times,  but  which  in  its  purest  parts  existed  long  before  the  Ohris- 
tian  era, — ^is  the  strongest  extrinsic  argument  against  the  Ariaas, 
Socinians,  and  Unitarians,  in  proof  that  St.  John  must  have 
meant  to  deceive  his  readers,  if  he  did  not  use  them  in  the  known 
and  received  sense.  To  a  Materialist  indeed,  or  to  thoiBe  who 
deny  all  knowledges  not  resolvable  into  notices  from  the  five 
senses,  these  terms  as  applied  to  spiritual  beings  must  appear  in- 
explicable or  senseless.  But  so  must  spirit.  To  me,  (why  do  I 
say  to  me  ?)  to  Bull,  to  Waterland,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  the  terms,  Word  and  generation,  have 
appeared  admirably,  yea,  most  awfully  pregnant  and  appropriate ; 
— ^but  still  as  the  language  of  those  who  know  that  they  are 
placed  with  their  backs  to  substances — and  which  therefore  they 
can  name  only  from  the  oozTespoadent  shadows^-^yet  not  (God 
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forl^ !)  M  if  the  sdwUaoes  were  the  same  aa  ^e  shadows  j-— 
which  yet  Leighton  rappoaed  in  this  his  ceasure, — ^for  if  he  did 
not,  he  thes^  ceasuieB  himself  aad  a  number  of  his  most  beautiful 
passages.  These,  and  two  or  three  other  sentem^es, — slipe  of 
human  infirmity, — are  useful  in  reminding  me  that  Leighttm^a 
works  are  not  inspired  Scripture. 

Postscript,  On  a  second  consideration  of  this  passage,  and  a 
revisal  ^  my  maiqginal  animadveision — yet  how  dare  I  apply 
such  a  word  to  a  pssaage  written  by  a  minister  of  Christ  to 
clearly  under  the  eq)ecial  bght  of  the  divine  grace  as  was  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to  ^nk  that  Leighton  confined 
his  censure  to  the  attempts  to  ''  explain"  the  Trinity,— ^and  this 
by  *'  notions,*' — ^and  not  to  the  assertion  of  the  adorable  acts  im- 
plied in  the  terms  both  of  die  Bvangdists  and  Apostles,  and  of 
the  Church  before  as  well  as  after  Christ's  ascension ;  nor  to  the 
assent  of  the  pure  reason  to  the  troths,  and  more  than  assent  to, 
tiie  affirmation  of  the  ideas. 

lb.  p.  73, 

This  fifth  Sermon,  excellent  in  pa]:ts,  is  yet  on  the  whole  the 
least  excellent  of  Leighton's  works,— and  breathes  less  of  either 
his  own  chaxaoter  as  a  man,  or  the  chaxacisr  of  his  religions  phi- 
losophy. The  style  too  is  in  many  places  below.  Iieighton's  ordi- 
nary style — ^in  some  plaees  even  turbid,  operoae,  and  cate^durestic  ; 
— ^for  example,—-"  to  trample  on  smilings  with  one  foot  and  on 
frownings  with  the  other." 

lb.  p.  77,  Serm.  vi. 

Leighton,  I  presume,  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  it  much.  His  ob- 
servation on  the  heart,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  ahowa 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  anciodt  Hebrewa  aupposed  the 
heart  to  be  the  seat  of  intellect,  and  therefore  used  it  exaetly  as 
we  use  the  head. 

lb.  p.  104,  Serm.  vii. 

This  seventh  Sermon  is  admirable  throughout,  Leighton 
throughout.  0  what  a  contrast  might  be  presented  by  publish- 
ing some  disoourae  of  some  Court  divine  (South  for  iastanoe), 
preached  under  the  same  state  of  afiaiis,  and  printing  the  two 
in  columns ! 

lb.  p.  107,  Serm.  viii* 

la  all  k>Y6  tfaPM  ibingB  are  naosHary;  some goodnass  lathe  dgaet^ «ithar 
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im«  and  real,  or  apparent  and  seeming  to  be  so;  finr  the  son],  be  it  erer  so 
evil,  ean  affect  nothing  but  vhich  it  takes  in  some  waj  to  be  good 

This  assertion  in  these  words  has  been  so  o^n  made,  firom 
Plato's  times  to  ours,  that  even  wise  men  repeat  it  without  per- 
haps much  Examination  whether  it  be'  not  equivocal — or  rather 
(I  suspect)  true  only  in  that  sense  in  which  it  would  amount  to 
nothing — ^nothing  to  the  purpose  at  least.  This  is  to  be  regretted 
-^for  it  is  a  mischievous  equivoque,  to  make  *  good*  a  synonyme 
of  *  pleasant,'  or  even  the  genus  of  which  pleasure  is  a  species. 
It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  say,  that  bad  men  seek  pleasure  be- 
cause it  is  good.  No  !  like  children  they  call  it  good  because  it 
IB  pleasant.  Even  the  useful  must  derive  its  meaning  firom  the 
good,  not  vice  versa. 

Postscript.  The  lines  in  p.  107;  noted  hy  me,  are  one  of  a 
myriad  instances  to  prove  how  rash  it  i»  to  quote  single  sentences 
or  assertions  firom  the  correctest  writers,  without  collating  them 
with  the  known  system  or  express  convictions  of  the  author.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  fifly  passages  from  Archbishop  Leighton's 
works  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  sentence  in  question — ^which 
he  had  learnt  in  the  schools  when  a  lad,  and  aflerwsrds  had 
heard  and  met  with  so  often  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
never  softed  its  real  purport.  This  eighth  Sermon  is  another 
most  admirable  discourse. 

lb.  Serm.  ix.  p.  12. 

ThA  reasonable  creature,  it  is  true,  hatfi  more  liberty  in  its  actions,  freely 
choosing  one  thing  and  rejecting  another ;  yet  it  can  not  be  denied,  ^at  in 
acting  of  that  liberty,  their  choice  and  refusal  *foUow  the  sway  if  their 
nature  and  condition. 

*  I  would  fain  substitute  for  'follow,'  the  words,  *  are  most 
often  determined,  and  always  aflfected,  by.'  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  will  follows  the  nature  ;  but  then  the  nature  itself  is  a  will. 

lb. 

As  the  angels  and  glorified  souls  (their  nature  being  perfectly  holy  and 
nnaiterablj  sudi),  tiiey  can  not  sin;  thc^  can  delight  in  nothing  but  obey- 
ing and  praising  God,  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  their  happiness  consisteth. 

If  angels  be  other  than  spirits  made  perfect,  or,  as  Leighton 
writes,  **  glorified  souls,"-— the  ''  unalterable  by  natore"  seems  to 
me  rashly  asserted. 

lb. 

Hie  mhid,  ^povfifUL    Some  render  it  the  pmdenoe  or  wisdom  of  the  flesh. 
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Here  you  have  it^  the  oanud  nund ;  but  the  word  eignifiee,  indeed,  an.  aefc 
of  the  mind,  rather  than  either  the  faculty  iteelf^  or  the  habit  of  pradenfie 

in  it,  ao  aa  it  discoverB  what  is  the  frame  of  both  those. 

I  doubt.  0^6ptifia  Bignifies  an  act :  and  so  far  1  agree  ^with 
Leightan.  But  (p^i^tina  aa^*6g  is  '  the  flesh'  (that  is,  the  natural 
man),  in  the  act  or  habitude  of  minding — ^but  those  acts,  taken 
collectively,  are  the  faculty — the  understanding. 

How  often  have  I  found  reason  to  regret,  that  Leighton  had 
not  clearly  made  out  to  himself  the  diversity  of  reason  and  the 
understanding ! 

lb.  Serm.  xv.  p.  196. 

A  n«UTow  enthralled  heart,  fettered  with  the  love  of  lower  UiiiigB* 
and  cleaTing  to  some  particular  sins,  or  but  some  one,  and  that  secret,  may- 
keep  foot  awhile  in  the  way  of  Qod's  commandments,  in  some  steps  of 
them ;  but  it  must  give  up  quickly,  is  not  able  to  run  on  to  the  end  of  the 
goal 

One  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  spiritual  man  (and  such 
Leighton  was),  is  a  piercing  insight  into  the  diseases  of  which  he 
himself  is  clear.     *EUtj<rop  Kii^is  I 

lb.  Serm.  xvi.  p.  204. 

Enow  you  not  that  the  redeemed  of  Christ  and  He  are  one  ?  They  Utc 
one  life,  Christ  lives  in  them,  and  if  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  ChriH, 
he  is  none  of  his,  as  the  Apostle  declares  in  this  chapter.  So  then  thia  we 
are  plainly  to  tell  you,  and  consider  it ;  you  that  will  not  let  go  your  sins  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ,  have  as  yet  no  share  in  him.  • 

But  on  the  other  side :  the  truth  is,  that  when  souls  are  onoe  set  upon 
this  search,  they  commonly  wind  the  notion  too  high,  and  subtiliae  too  mueh 
in  the  dispute,  and  so  entangle  and  perplex  themselves,  and  drive  themselves 
further  off  from  that  comfort  that  they  are  seeking  after ;  such  measures 
and  marks  they  set  to  themselves  for  their  rule  and  standard ;  and  unless 
they  find  those  without  all  controversy  in  themselves,  they  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  an  iuterest  in  Ohrist,  and  this  blessed  and  safe  estate 
in  him. 

To  such  I  would  only  say,  Are  you  in  a  willing  league  with  any  known 
sin?  dec 

An  admirable  antidote  fo(  such  as,  too  sober  and  sincere  to 
pass  off  feverous  sensations  for  spiritualities,  have  been  perplexed 
by  Wesley's  assertions — ^that  a  certainty  of  having  been  elected  is 
an  indispensable  mark  of  election.  Whitfield's  ultra-Oalvinism 
is  Gospel  gentleness  and  Pauline  sobriety  compared  with  Wesley's 
Arminianism  in  the  outset  of  his  career.  But  the  main  and  most 
noticeable  difierenee  between  Leighton  and  the  modem  Metho- 
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dists  is  to  be  foond  in  the  unifonn  selfishness  of  the  latter.  Not 
**  Do  you  wish  to  love  God  ?'!  "Do  you  love  your  neig^hbor  ?" 
<*  Do  you  think,  *  0  how  dear  and  lovely  must  Christ  be  !'  " — but 
— "  Are  you  certain  that  Chnst  has  saved  you  ;  that  he  died  for 
you — you — you — yourself?"  on  to  the  end  of  the  chiqpter.  This 
is  Wesley's  doctrine. 

Lecture  ix.  vol.  iv.  p.  96. 

For  that  thia  was  his  fixed  purpose,  Lucretius  not  only  vows,  but  also 
boosts  of  it,  and  loads  him  (Epionrus)  with  ill-advised  praises,  for  endeavoring 
through  the  whole  eoi^ve  of  his  philosophy  to  i^ee  the  nunda  of  men  from 
all  the  bonds  and  ties  of  religion* 

But  surely  in  this  passage  religio  must  be  rendered  superstition, 
the  most  efiectual  means  for  the  removal  of  which  Epicurus  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  found  in  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  many 
and  lords  many,  from  their  imagined  agency  in  all  the  pJuenom- 
€9ia  of  nature  and  the  events  of  history,  substituting  for  these  the 
belief  in  fixed  laws,  having  in  themselves  their  evidence  and  ne- 
cessity. On  this  account,  in  this  passage  at  least,  Lucretius 
praises  his  master. 

lb.  p.  105. 

They  always  seemed  to  me  to  act  a  very  ridiculous  part,  who  contend, 
that  the  effect  of  the  dtvine  decree  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  human 
liberty ;  because  the  natural  and  necessary  liberty  of  a  rational  creature  is 
to  actor  choose  from  a  rational  motive,  or  spontaneously,  and  of  purpose : 
but  who  sees  not,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  most  absolute  decree,  this 
liberty  is  iiot  taken  away,  but  rather  established  and  confirmed  t  For  the 
decree  is,  ihcU  tuck  an  one  tJiall  make  choice  of ^  or  do  iome  particular  thing 
freely.  And  whoever  pretendt  to  deny,  tliat  whatever  i$  done  or  choeen,  whether 
good  or  indifferent^  i$  90  done  or  ehoeen^  or,  at  leatt,  may  he  so,  eepouaee  f  n 


I  fear,  I  fear,  that  this  is  a  sophism  not  worthy  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  It  seems  to  me  tantamount  to  saying — "  I  force  that 
man  to  do  so  or  so  without  my  forcing  him.**  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  following  sentences  are  more  precious  than  diamonds. 
They  are  divine. 

lb.  Lect.  xi.  p.  113. 

For  that  this  world,  compounded  of  so  many  and  such  heterogeneona 
parts,  should  proceed,  by  way  of  natural  and  necessary  emanation,  from 
that  one  first,  present,  and  most  simple  nature,  nobody,  I  imagine,  could 
believe,  or  in  the  least  suspect  *  *  *  But  if  he  produoed  all  these  things 
freely,  *  *  how  much  more  consistent  is  it  to  believe,  that  this  was  done 
in  tims^  than  to  imagine  it  was  from  stamity  1 
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It  is  inoonoeiyable  how  any  thing  can  he  ereated  in  time;  and 
production  is  incompatible  with  interdpaoe. 

lb.  Lect.  XV.  p.  162. 

Hie  Fl&toniftts  divide  the  world  into  two,  the  eensible  and  inteUeetnal 
world  *  *  *.  Aooording  to  this  hypotheeis,  those  p^mUei  and  metaphorB, 
which  are  often  taken  from  natural  things  to  illustrate  suoh  as  are  iKvine, 
will  not  be  similitudes  taken  entirely  at  pleasure ;  but  are  often,  in  a  great 
measure,  founded  in  nature,  and  the  things  themselres. 

I  have  asserted  the  same  thing,  and  more  fully  shown  wherein 
the  difference  consists  of  symbolio  and  metaphorical,  in  my  first 
Lay  Sermon ;  and  the  substantial  correspondence  of  the  genuine 
Platonic  doctrine  and  logic  with  those  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  my  Es- 
says on  Method,  in  the  Friend.*" 

lb.  Lect  adx.  p.  201. 

Even  the  philosophers  give  their  testimony  to  this  tmth,  and  Iheir  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected ;  for  they  almost 
tmanimously  are  agreed,  that  felicity,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  Vik, 
oonsists  solely,  or  at  least  principally,  in  virtue :  but  as  to  their  assertion, 
that  this  virtue  is  perfect  in  a  perfect  life,  it  is  rather  expresaing  what 
were  to  be  wished,  than  describing  things  as  they  are. 

And  why  are  the  philosophers  to  be  judged  accoi^ding  to  a 
difieient  rule  ?  On  what  ground  can  it  be  asserted  that  the 
Stoics  believed  in  the  actual  existence  of  th«r  Grod-like  perfection 
in  any  individual  ?  or  that  they  meant  more  than  this — "  To  no 
man  can  the  name  of  the  Wise  be  given  in  its  absolute  sense, 
who  is  not  perfect  even  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  !'* 

lb.  Lect.  xxi.  p.  225. 

•  In  hke  manner,  if  we  suppose  God  to  be  the  first  of  all  beings,  we  must, 
unavoidably,  therefrom  'conclude  his  unity.  As  to  the  ineffiible  Trinity  sub- 
■istiug  in  this  Unity,  a  mystery  discovered  only  1^  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
especially  in  the  Xew  Testament,  where  it  is  more  clearly  revealed  than  in 
the  Old,  let  others  boldly  pry  into  it,  if  they  please,  while  we  receive  it 
with  our  humble  faith,  and  think  it  sufficient  for  us  to  admire  and  adore. 

But  surely  it  having  been  revealed  to  us,  we  may  venture  to 
say, — ^that  a  positive  unity,  so  far  from  excluding,  implies  plurali- 
ty, and  that  Uie  Godhead  is  a  iulnesd,  nXi^Qotfia. 

lb.  Lect.  xxiv.  p.  245. 

Ask  yourselves,  therefore,  what  fou  womld  be  4U,  and  with  what  dispod- 
tions  you  come  to  this  most  sacred  table  ? 

*i8^atofman'«Jfai»iia/,  Lfi458.    Friend,  U  pp^  442-448.^  iiUL 
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In  an  age  of  colloquial  idioms,  when  to  write  in  a  loose  slang 
had  become  a  mark  of  loyalty,  this  is  the  only  L'Estrange  yul< 
garism  I  have  met  with  in  Leighton. 

lb.  Exhortation  to  the  Students,  p.  252. 

Stadj  to  acquire  sueh  a  philosophy  ae  is  not  barreD  and  babbling,  bat 
solid  and  true;  not  such  a  one  as  floats  upon  the  surfaoe  of  endless  verbal 
oontroversies,  but  one  that  enters  into  the  nature  of  things :  for  he  spoke 
good  sense  that  said,  "  The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  jargon, 
and  noise  of  words." 

If  00,  then  80  is  all  philosophy :  for  what  system  is  there,  the 
elements  and  outlines  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
schools  ?     Here  Leighton  followed  too  incautiously  the  Fathers. 


NOTES  ON  SHERLOCK^  VINDICATION  OF  THE  DOOTRINB  OF 
THE  TRINITY.* 

Sect.  i.  p.  3. 

Some  new  philosophers  will  tell  you  that  the  notion  of  aspirit  or  an  im- 
material substanoe  is  a  contradiotion ;  for  by  aubstance  they  understand 
nothhig  but  matter,  and  then  an  Immaterial  substance  is  immat^ial  matter, 
that  is,  matter  and  no  matter,  which  is  a  contradiction ;  but  yet  this  does 
not  prove  an  immaterial  substance  to  be  a  contradiction,  unless  they  oonld 
first  prove  that  there  is  no  snbstance  but  matter ;  and  that  they  can  not 
oonodre  any  c(ther  snbstanoe  but  matter,  does  not  prove  that  there  is  so 
other. 

Cektainlt  not :  bot  if  not  only  Hiey,  font  Dr.  Sherlock  himself 
and  all  mankind,  are  incapable  of  attaching  any  sense  to  the  term 
tnbetanee,  bat  that  of  matter,--4hen  for  us  it  would  be  a  contra* 
dietion  or  a  groimdless  assertion.  Thus  :  By  *  substance'  I  do  not 
mean  the  only  notion  we  can  attadi  to  the  word  ;  but  a  some- 
what, I  know  not  what,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  not  be  contradic- 
tory to  spirit !  Why  should  we  use  the  equirocal  word,  '  snb> 
stance'  (after  all  but  an  ens  logicum),  instead  of  the  definite 
term  '  selfHBubsistent  ?'  We  are  equally  conscious  of  mind,  and 
of  that  which  we  call  *  body  ;'  and  the  ooly  possible  philo80|Aical 

*  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  ever  Blessed  Trinity 
and  the  iMaimation  of  the  Son  of  God,  occasioned  by  the  Brief  Notes  on  the 
Oreed  of  St  AthanaAus,  and  the  Brief  Hiatory  of  the  Unitarians,  or  Sooin- 
ians,  and  containing  an  answer  to  both.    By  Wm.  Sherlock,  London.  6vo. 

leso. 
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questions  are  these  three  : — 1.  Are  they  co-ordinate  as  agent  and 
re-agent : — 2.  Or  is  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other,  as  efiect  to 
cause,  and  which  is  the  cause  or  ground,  which  the  efiect  or  pro- 
duct ; — 3.  Or  are  they  co-ordinate,  but  not  inter-dependent,  that 
is,  per  harmoniam  prastaMlitam. 
lb.  p.  4. 

Now  ao  far  08  we  understand  the  nature  of  any  being,  we  ean  certainly 
tell  what  is  contrary  and  contradictiQUs  to  its  nature ;  as  that  accidente 
should  subsist  without  their  juhjeet^  (fee. 

That  accidents  should  subsist  (rather,  exist)  without  a  subject, 
may  be  a  contradiction,  but  not  that  they  exist  without  this  or 
that  subject.     The  words  '  their  subject'  are  a  petitio  prtTicipU. 

lb. 

These  and  such  like  are  the  manifest  absurdities  and  contradictiooa  oi 
Transubstantiation ;  and  we  know  that  they  are  so,  because  we  know  the 
nature  of  a  body,  dec. 

Indeed  !  Were  I  either  Romanist  or  Unitarian,  I  should  de- 
sire no  better  than  the  admission  of  body  having  an  esse  not  in  the 
perdpi,  and  really  subsisting  {a&tb  id  Xfn/^^)i  as  the  supporter  of 
its  accidents.  At  all  events,  the  Romanist,  declaring  the  acci- 
dents to  be  those  ordinarily  impressed  on  the  senses  (zd  ffa^p6f*swa 
Kttl  ataOrjia)  by  bread  and  wine,  does  at  the  same  time  declare 
the  flesh  and  blood  not  to  be  the  <pau'6fiaya  *al  ataOijia  so  called, 
but  the  voifisva  %ai  a^i  dc  rd  xf^M^'^^-  There  is  therefore  no  ocm- 
tradiction  in  the  terms,  however  reasonless  the  doctrine  may  be, 
and  however  unnecessary  the  interpretation  on  which  it  is  pre- 
tended. I  confess,  had  I  been  in  Luther's  place,  I  would  not  have 
rested  so  much  of  my  quarrel  with  the  Papbts  on  this  point ;  nor 
can  I  agree  with  our  Armiuian  divines  in  their  ridicule  of  Tran- 
substantiation. The  most  rational  doctrine  is  perhaps,  for  some 
puiposes,  at  least,  the  rem  credimus,  modum  nesdmus  ;  next  to 
that,  the  doctrine  of  th&  Sacramentaries,  that  it  is  signum  sud 
ret  nominey  as  when  we  call  a  portrait  of  Caius,  Caius.  But  of 
all  the  remainder,  Impanation,  Consubstantiation,  and  the  like,  I 
confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Pon- 
tifical doctors. 

lb.  p.  6. 

The  proof  of  this  comes  to  this  one  point,  that  we  may  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  being  of  a  thing  whose  nature  we  can  not  conceive  and  com- 
prehend :  he  who  will  not  own  this,  contradicts  the  sense  and  experience  of 
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mankind ;  and  he  who  confesses  this,  and  yet  rejects  the  belief  of  that  whieh 
he  has  good  evidence  for,  merely  because  he  can  not  conceive  it,  is  a  very 
absm'd  and  senseless  infidel 

Here  again,  though  a  zealous  believer  of  the  truth  asserted,  I 
must  object  to  the  Bishop's  logic.  None  but  the  weakest  men 
have  objected  to  the  Tri-unity  merely  because  the  modtis  is  above 
their  comprehensioji :  for  so  is  the  influence  of  thought  on  muscu- 
lar motion  ;  so  is  life  itself;  so  in  short  is  every  first  truth. of  ne- 
cessity ;  for  to  comprehend  a  thing,  is  to  know  its  antecedent  and 
consequent.  But  they  affirm  that  it  is  against  tiieir  reason. 
Besides,  there  seems  an  equivocation  in  the  use  of  *  comprehend' 
and  '  conceive'  in  the  same  meaning.  When  a  man  tells  me, 
that  his  will  can  lift  his  arm,  I  conceive  his  meaning ;  though  I 
do  not  comprehend  the  fact,  I  imderstand  him.  But  the  So- 
cinians  say  : — '*  We  do  not  understand  you.  We  can  not  attach 
to  the  word  '  God,'  more  than  three  possible  meanings  ;  either, 
1.  A  person,  or  self-conscious  being  ; — 2.  Or  a  thing  ; — 3.  Or  a 
quality,  property,  or  attribute.  If  you  take  the  fiist,  then  you  ad- 
mit the  contradiction ;  if  either  of  the  latter  two,  you  have  not 
three  Persons  and  one  God,  but  three  persons  having  equal  shares 
in  one  thing,  or  three  with  the  same  attributes,  that  is,  three 
Gods."     Sherlock  does  not  meet  this. 

Let  me  repeat  the  difficulty,  if  possible,  more  clearly.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  philosophic  Unitarians,  as  Wissowatius,  who,  mis- 
taken as  they  were,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  degene- 
rate successors,  the  Priestleyans  and  Belshamites,  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  "  By  the  tenn,  God,  we  can  only  conceive  you  to  sap- 
pose  one  or  other  of  three  meanings.  1.  Either  you  understand 
by  it  a  person,  in  the  common  sense  of  an  intelligent  or  self-con- 
scious being  ;— or,  2.  a  thing  with  it»  qualities  and  properties ; — 
or;  3.  certain  powers  and  attributes,  comprised  under  the  word 
nature:  If  we  suppose  the  first,  the  contradiction  is  manifest, 
and  you  yourselves  admit  it,  and  therefore  forbid  us  to  inter 
pret  your  words.  For  if  by  God  you  mean  Peraon,  then  three 
Persons  and  one  God,  would  be  the  same  as  three  Perscms  and 
one  Person.  If  we  take  the  second  as  your  meaning,  as  an  infi- 
nite thing  is  an  absurdity,  we  hare  three  finite  Gods,  like  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,  and  Pluto,  who  shared  the  universe  between  them. 
If  the  latter,  we  have  three  Persons  with  the  sSime  attributes  ; — 
and  if  a  Person  with  infinite  attributes  be  what  we  mean  by 
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God,  then  we  have  either  three  Gods,  or  iavolve  the  contradic- 
tion above  mentioned.  It  is  unphilosophic,  by  admiBsion  of  all 
philosophers,  they  add,  to  multiply  causes  beyond  the  necessity. 
Now,  if  there  are  three  Fexaons  of  infinite  and  the  same  attri- 
butes, dismiss  two,  and  you  lose  nothing  but  a  numerical  phan- 
tpm." 

The  answer  to  this  must  commence  by  a  denial  of  the  prem- 
isses in  toto :  and  this  both  Bull  and  Waterland  have  done  most 
successfully.  But  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  Sherlock  on  his 
principles  could  have  evaded  the  Unitarian  logic.  In  fact  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  a  quasi-  Tritheism. 

Sect.  ii.  p.  13. 

For  Uke  om  we  are  eompelUd  by  the  ChrieUan  verity  U  aehwvledge  mftry 
Pereon  by  himedf  to  be  God  emd  Lord: — 

(That  is,  by  especial  revelation.) 

So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religion  to  say,  Tkere  are  three  Gode, 
or  three  Lordt. 

That  is,  by  the  religion  contained  in,  and  given  in  accompani- 
ment with,  the  universal  reason,  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 

lb.  p.  14. 

Thui  Creed  ( Athanasian)  does  not  pretend  to  explain  how  there  are  three 
Persons,  each  of  which  is  God,  and  yet  but  One  God  (of  which  more  here- 
after), but  only  asserts  the  thing,  that  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  must  be  if  we 
believe  a  Trinity  in  Unity ;  which  should  make  all  men,  who  would  be 
thought  neither  Ariaos  nor  Sodniass,  more  cautious  how  th«y  e^nress  the 
least  dblike  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  must  either  argue,  Uiat  they 
condemn  it,  before  they  understand  it,  or  that  they  have  some  secret  dis- 
like to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  dislike  commonly  felt  is  not  oi  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  of  the  positive  anathematic  assertion  of  the  everlasting  per- 
dition of  all  and  of  each  who  doubt  the  same ; — an  assertion  de- 
duced from  Scripture  only  by  a  train  of  captious  consequences, 
and  equivocations.  Thus,  A. ;  "I  honor  and  admire  Caius  for 
his  great  learning."  B.  :  ''  The  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  is  an 
important  article  in  Caius's  learning."  A.  :  ''I  have  been  often 
in  his  company,  and  have  found  no  reason  for  believing  this." 
B. :  "  0  !  then  you  deny  his  learning,  are  envious,  and  Gaius's 
enemy."  A. :  "  God  forbid !  I  love  and  admire  him.  I  know 
him  for  a  transcendent  linguist  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  aad 
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modem  Etufopean  languages  ;-^and  with  or  without  the  Sanscrit, 
I  look  up  to  him,  and  rely  on  his  erudition  in  all  oases,  in  which 
I  am  concerned.  And  it  is  this  perfect  trust,  this  unfeigned  re- 
spect, that  is  the  appointed  criterion  of  Caius's  friends  and  dis- 
ciples, and  not  their  full  acquaintance  with  each  and  all  particu- 
lars of  his  superiority."  Thus,  without  Christ,  or  in  any  other 
power  but  that  of  Christ,  or  (subjectiYely)  of  faith  in  Christ,  no 
man  can  be  saved ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  no  man  can  have 
Christian  faith  who  is  ignorant  or  erroneous  as  to  any  one  point 
of  Christian  theology  ?  Will  a  soul  be  condemned  to  everlasting 
perdition  for  want  of  logical  acumen  in  the  percepticm  of  con- 
sequences ? — ^If  he  verily  embrace  Christ  as  his  Eedeemer,  and 
unfeignedly  feel  in  himself  the  necessity  of  redemption,  he  im- 
plicitly holds  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whatever  from  want  or  de- 
fect of  logic  may  be  his  notion  ezplicite, 
lb.  p.  18. 

But  the  whole  three  PerwM  are  eo-etemal^  and  e<hequal. 

And  yet  this  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  true,  if  we  acknowledge  all 
three  Persons  to  be  eternal,  ibr  in  eternity  there  ttto.  be  no  afore,  or  after 
other. 

It  must,  however,  be  considered  as  a  serious  defect  in  a  Creed, 
if  excluding  subordination,  without  mentioning  any  particular 
form,  it  gives  no  hint  of  any  other  form  in  which  it  admits  it. 
The  only  minus  admitted  by  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  inferi- 
ority of  Christ's  Humanity  to  the  Divinity  generally ;  but  both 
Scripture  and  the  Nicene  Creed  teach  a  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  independent  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son.  Now 
this  is' not  inserted,  and  therefore  the  denial  in  the  assertion  none 
is  greater  or  less  than  another,  is  universal,  and  a  plain  contra- 
diction of  Christ  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  co-eternal  Son  :  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I.  Speaking  of  himself  as  the  co-eter- 
nal Son,  I  say  ; — ^for  how  superfluous  would  it  have  been,  <i  tru- 
ism unworthy  of  our  Lord,  to  have  said  in  effect,  that  *'  a  crea- 
ture is  less  than  God !"  And,  after  all.  Creeds  assuredly  are  not 
to  be  imposed  ad  libitunir^s,  new  Creed,  or  at  least  a  new  form 
and  choice  of  articles  and  expressions,  at  the  pleasure  of  individ- 
uals. Now  where  is  the  authority  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ? 
In  what  consists  its  necessity  ?  If  it  be  the  same  as  the  Nioene, 
why  not  be  content  with  the  Nicene  ?     If  it  differs,  how  dare 
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we  retain  both  ?^  If  the  Athanasian  does  not  say  more  or  di^ 
ferent,  but  only  differs  by  omission  of  a  necessary  article,  then  to 
impose  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  force  a  mutilated  copy  on  one  ^who 
has  already  the  perfect  original.  Lastly,  it  is  not  enough  that 
an  abstract  contains  nothing  ivhich  may  not  by  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences be  deduced  from  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  Creed  for  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  For  a  Creed  is  or  ought  to  be  a  $yUepfti%  of  those  pri- 
mary fundamental  truths  that  are,  as  it  were,  the  starting-post, 
from  which  the  Christian  must  commence  his  progression.  The 
ftill-grown  Christian  needs  no  other  Creed  than  the  Senptures 
themselves.  Highly  valuable  is  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  but  it  has 
its  chief  value  as  an  historical  document,  proving  that  the  same 
texts  in  Scripture  received  the  same  interpretation,  while  the 
Greek  was  a  living  language,  as  now. 
Sect.  ili.  p.  23. 

If  what  he  says  ia  true :  He  tfiat  errs  in  a  quuium  ttffaUhf  afUr  heunng 
uted  reatonabU  dUi^eiue  to  be  rightly  informed^  is  in  no  favii  ai  all ;  how 
oomes  an  atheist,  or  an  infidel,  a  Turk,  of  a  Jew,  to  be  in  any  fault  I  ]>oeB 
our  author  think  that  no  athekt  or  infidel,  no  unbelieving  Jew  or  heathen, 
ever  used  reasonable  diligence  to  be  rightly  informed  f  *  *  *  If  you  say, 
he  confines  this  to  such  points  as  have  always  been  oontroverted  in  the 
Churches  of  Ood,  I  desire  to  know  a  reason  why  he  thus  oonfines  it  t  For 
does  not  his  reason  equally  extend  to  the  Ohristian  Futh  itself,  as  to  thoee 
points  which  have  been  controyerted  in  Christian  Churches  f 

And  the  Notary  might  ask  in  his  turn  :  "Do  you  believe  that 
the  Christians  either  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Western  Church  will 
be  damned,  according  as  the  truth  may  be  respecting  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  or  that  either  the  Sacramentary  or  the 
Lutheran  ?  or  again,  the  Consubstantiationist,  or  the  Transub- 
stantiationist  ?  If  not,  why  do  you  stop  here  ?  Whence  this 
sudden  palsy  in  the  limbs  of  your  charity  ?  Again,  does  this 
eternal  damnation  of  the  individual  depend  on  the  supposed  im- 
portance of  the  article  denied  ?  Or  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
individual,  on  the  inward  source  of  this  denial  ?  And  lastly, 
who  authorized  either  you,  or  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  to  inteipre,t 
Catholic  faith  by  belief,  arising  out  of  the  apparent  predomi- 
nance of  the  grounds  for,  over  thoee  against,  the  truth  of  the  po- 

*  The  third  General  Council,  that  at  Bphesns  in  431,  decreed  "that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  publish  or  compose  another  Faatli  or 
Groed  than  that  which  was  defined  by  the  IHcene  CoundL"— £i 
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sitions  asserted  ;  much  more  by  belief  as  a  mere  passive  acquies- 
cence of  the  understanding  ?  Were  all  damned  who  died  dur- 
ing the  period  when  totus  fere  mundus  foetus  est  Arianus,  as 
one  of  the  Fathers  admits  ?  Alas  !  alas !  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  Christians  take  the  plain  middle  road  between-  intolerance 
and  indifif^ence,  by  adopting  the  literal  sense  and  Scriptural  im- 
port of  heresy,  that  is,  wilful  error,  or  belief  originating  in  some 
perversion  of  the  will ;  and  of  heretics  (for  such  there  are,  nay, 
even  orthodox  heretics),  that  is,  men  wilfully  unconscious  of  their 
own  wilfulness,  in  their  limpet-like  adhesion  to  a  favorite  tenet  ? 
lb.  p.  26. 

All  Christians  must  confess,  th&t  there  is  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved,  but  only  the  name  of  Christ. 

Now  this  is  a  most  awful  question,  on  which  depends  whether 
Christ  was  more  than  Socrates ;  for  to  bring  God  from  heaven 
to  re-proclaim  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  too  too  ridiculous. 
Need  I  say  I  incline  to  Sherlock  ?  But  yet  I  can  not  give  to 
faith  the  meaning  he  does,  though  I  give  it  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  power.  But  if  that  Name,  as  power,  saved  the  Jewish 
Church  before  they  knew  the  Name,  as  name,  how  much  more 
now,  if  only  the  will  be  not  guiltily  averse  ?  Any  miracle  does 
in  kind  as  truly  bring  God  from  heaven  as  the  Incarnation, 
which  the  Socinians  wholly  forget,  as  in  other  points.  They  re- 
ceive without  scruple  what  they  have  learned  without  examina- 
tion, and  then  transfer  to  the  first  article  which  they  do  look  into, 
all  the  difficulties  that  belong  equally  to  the  former :  as  the  Si- 
monidean  doubts  concerning  God  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  like. 

lb.  p.  27. 

The  Eclectic  Neo-Platonists  (Sallustius  and  others)  justified 
their  Polytheism  on  much  the  same  pretext  as  is  in  fact  involved 
in  the  language  of  this  page ;  nolXol  (mIv,  iv  Sk  fuf  de&tt^it.  This 
indeed  seems  to  me  decisive  in  favor  of  Waterland's  scheme 
against  this  of  Sherlock's ; — naniely,  that  in  the  latter  we  fin3  no 
sufficient  reason  why  in  the  nature  of  things  this  intermutual 
consciousness  might  not  be  possessed  by  thirty  instead  of  three. 
It  seems  a  strange  confounding  kiegwif  yewimv  to  answer,  "  True ; 
but  the  latter  only  happens  to  be  the  fact !""— just  as  if  we  were 
speaking  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Privy  Council. 

lb.  p.  28. 

Not»8,    By  keeping  this  &ith  ^kole  and  undeJUed,  must  be  meant  that  a 
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man  should  beliefvo  and  profesa  it  without  adding  to  it  or  taking  firom  it 
*  *  First,  for  adding.  What  if  an  honest  plain  man,  because  he  is  a  Chris-, 
tian  and  a  Protestant,  should  think  it  necessary  to  add  this  article  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed ; — /  believe  the  Holy  8cripture§  of  the  Old  mnd  New  TeaU- 
nient  to  be  a  dwinCy  imfallibie  and  complete  rule  both  for  fmik  emd  manmenk 
I  hope  no  Proteetaot  would  think  a  man  damned  for  su<^  addition ;  and  if 
BO,  then  thia  Creed  of  Athanaaius  is  at  least  an  unneoeasary  rule  of  faith. 

Answer,  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  addition  to  the  Catholic  Faith  to  own 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  rule  of  faith ;  as  if  it  were  an  addition  to  the  laws 
of  EDgland  to  own  the  original  records  of  them  in  the  Tower. 

This  Notary  manages  his  cause  most  weakly,  and  Sherlock 
fbs  him  like  a  scientific  pugilist.  But  he  himself  exposes  weak 
parts,  as  in  p.  27.  The  objection  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  urged 
by  better  men  than  the  Notary,  yea,  hy  divines  not  less  orthodox 
than  Sherlock  himself,  is  this :  not  that  this  Creed  adds  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  that  it  adds  to  the  original  Symbolum  Fidei,  th^ 
RegtUut  the  Canon,  by  which,  according  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  ante-^icene  Fathers,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  themselves  tried  and  determined  to  be  Scripture.  Now 
this  SymboLum  was  to  bring  together  all  that  must  be  believed, 
even  by  the  babes  in  faith,  or  to  what  purpose  was  it  made? 
Now,  say  they,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
verbal  explication  of  the  common  Creed,  but  the  clause  in  the 
Athanasian  {which  faith,  &c.),  however  fairly  deduced  from 
Scripture,  is  not  contained  in  the  Creed,  or  selection  of  certain  ' 
articles  of  Faith  from  the  Scriptures,  or  not  at  least  from  those 
preachings  and  narrations,  of  which  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  the  repository.  Might  not  a  Papist  plead  equally  in 
support  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius :  **  The  new  articles  are  de- 
duced from  Scripture  ;  that  is,  in  oui;  opinion,  and  that  most  ex- 
pressly in  our  Lord's  several  and  solemn  addresses  to  St.  Peter." 
So  again  Sherlock's  answer  to  this  paragraph  from  the  Notes  is 
evasive, — for  it  is  very  possible,  nay,  it  is,  and  has  been  the  case, 
thaf  a  man  may  believe  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  yet  not  believe  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be 
either  divine,  infallible,  or  complete. 

Sect.  iv.  p.  50. 

"We  know  not  what  the  substance  of  an  infinite  mind  is,  nor  how  such  aub- 
stances  as  have  no  parts  or  extension  can  touch  each  other,  or  be  thus  exter- 
nally united ;  but  we  know  the  unity  of  a  mind  or  spirit  reaches  as  far  aa 
its  Mlf-oanscioiuness  does,  for  that  is  one  spirit,  which  knows  and  feels  it- 
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Belf,  and  Hs  own  thoiiglkU  and  motions,  and  if  we  mean  tlus  by  ettvuminc 
e«MMtiy  three  persona  thus  intimate  to  each  other  are  nnmerioally  one. 

The  question  still  letoms ;  have  these  three  infinite  minds,  at 
once  self-ccmscions  and  conscions  of  each  other's  consciousness, 
always  the  very  same  thoughts  ?  K  so,  this  mutual  conscious- 
ness is  unmeaning,  or  derivative ;  and  the  three  do  not  cease  to 
be  three  because  they  are  three  sames.  If  not,  then  thei'e  is 
Tritheism  evidently. 

lb.  p.  64. 

St  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  iL  10,  That  the  Spirit  tearcketh  all  thingt,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God.  So  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Imows  all  that  is  in  God, 
even  his  most  deep  and  secret  oonnsels,  which  is  an  argnment  that  he  is 
very  intimate  with  him ;  but  this  is  not  all:  it  is  the  manner  of  knowing, 
whkh  must  prove  this  oonsdoneness  of  which  I  speak :  and  that  the  Aposp 
tie  adds  in  the  next  verse,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  knows  all  that  is  in  God, 
just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man'  knows  all  that  is  in  man :  that  is,  not  by  external 
revelation  or  communication  of  this  knowledge,  bat  by  self-oonsdonsness, 
by  an  internal  sensation,  w]iich  is  owing  to  an  essential  unity.  For  what 
man  knoweth  the  thingt  of  a  fnan,  save  the  spirit  of  a  mem  which  is  in  him; 
even  so  the  things  of  Ood  kncweth  noenan  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  feasible,  to  point  out  the 
epoch  at  which  the  text  mode  of  arguing  in  polemic  controversy 
became  predominant ;  I  mean  by  single  texts  without  any  modi- 
fication by  the  context.  I  suspect  that  it  commenced,  or  rather 
that  it  first  became  the  fashion,  under  the  Bort  er  systematic  the- 
ologians, and  during  the  so-called  Cluinquarticular  Controversy. 
This  quotation  from  St.  Paul  is  a  striking  instance  : — ibr  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  the  holy  spirit  of  which  true  spiritual  Christians 
are  partakers,  and  by  which  or  in  which  those  Christiana  are 
enabled  to  search  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  No 
person  ui  here  spoken  of,  but  reference  is  made  to  the  philosophic 
principle,  that  can  only  act  immediately,  that  is,  interpenetra- 
tively,  as  two  globules  of  quicksilver,  and  eo-adunatively.  Now, 
perceiving  and  knowing  were  considered  as  immediate  acts  rela- 
tively to  the  objects  perceived  and  known  : — ergo,  ihe  prindpiufn 
sciendi  must  be  one  (that  is,  homogeneous  or  consubstantial) 
with  the  priTidpium  essendi  quoad  objectvm  oognitum.  In 
order  therefore  for  a  man  to  understand,  or  even  to  know  of, 
God,  he  mnst  have  a  god-like  spirit  communicated  to.  him, 
wherewith,  as  with  an  inward  eye,  which  is  both  eye  and  light, 
he  sees  the  spiritual  truths.     Now  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
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calling  this  spirit  a  '  person/  if  only  the  tenn  '  person'  be  so  un- 
derstood as  to  permit  of  its  being  partaken  of  by  all  spiritoal  crea- 
tures, as  light  and  the  power  of  vision  are  partaken  of  by  all  see- 
ing ones.  But  it  is  too  evident  that  Sherlock  supposes  the 
Father,  as  Father,  to  possess  a  spirit,  that  is,  an  intellective  Fac- 
ulty, by  which  he  knows  the  Spirit,  that  ia,  the  third  co-equal 
Person ;  and  that  this  Spirit,  the  Person,  has  a  spirit,  that  is,  an 
intellective  faculty,  by  which  he  knows  the  Father;  and  the 
Logos  in  like  manner  relatively  to  both.  So  too,  the  Father  has 
a  logos  with  which  he  distinguishes  the  Logos  / — and  the  Logos 
has  a  logos,  and  so  on :  that  is  to  say,  there  are  three  several 
though  not  severed  triune  Gods,  each  being  the  same  position 
three  times  realiter  posittdm,  as  three  guineas  from  the  same 
mint,  supposing  them  to  difier  no  more  than  they  appear  to  us  to 
difier ; — but  whether  a  difference  wholly  and  exclusively  numer- 
ical is  a  conceivable  notion,  except  under  the  predicament  of 
space  and  time  ;  whether  it  be  not  absurd  to  affirm  it,  where 
interspace  and  interval  can  not  be  affirmed  without  absurdity — 
this  is  the  question ;  or  rather  it  is  no  question, 
lb.  p.  68. 

Nor  do  we  divide  the  substanoe,  but  unite  these  three  Persons  in  one 
numerical  essence  :  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  unity  of  the  mind,  but  self- 
oonsciousness,  as  I  showed  before ;  and  therefore  as  the  self-consciousness  of 
every  Person  to  itself  makes  them  distinct  Persons,  so  the  mutual  oonseiQUS- 
ness  of  all  three  divine  Persons  to  each  other  makes  them  all  but  one  infi- 
nite God :  as  far  as  consciousness  reaches,  so  far  the  unity  of  a  spirit  extendi^ 
for  we  know  no  other  unity  of  a  mind  or  spirit,  but  consciousness 

But  this  contradicts  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  which  the 
Father  is  self-conscious  that  he  is  the  Father  and  not  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  that  he  is  not  the  Father,  and  that  the  Father  is  not 
he.  Now  how  can  the  Son's  being  conscious  that  the  Father  is 
conscious  that  he  is  not  the  Son,  constitute  a  numerical  unity  ? 
And  wherein  can  such  a  consciousness  as  that  attributed  to  ^e 
Son  differ  from  absolute  certainty?  Is  not  God  conscious  of 
every  thought  of  man  ; — and  would  Sherlock  allow  me  to  deduce 
the  unity  of  the  divine  consciousness  with  the  human  ?  Sherlock's 
is  doubtless  a  very  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  three  Gods 
in  the  most  absolute  intimacy  with  each  other,  so  that  they  are 
all  as  one  ;  but  by  no  means  of  three  persons  that  are  one  God 
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I  do  not  wonder  that  Waterland  and  the  other  followers  of  BuU 
were  alarmed, 
lb.  p.  72. 

£yen  among  men  it  is  only  knowledge  that  is  power.  Human  power, 
abd  human  knowledge,  as  that  Bignifies  a  knowledge  how  to  do  any  thing, 
are  commensurate ;  whatever  human  skill  extends  to,  human  power  can 
effect:  nay,  every  man  can  do  what  he  knows  how  to  do,  if  he  has  proper 
instruments  and  materials  to  do  it  with. 

This  proves  that  perfect  knowledge  supposes  perfect  power : 
and  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  "  If  he  have  proper  instru- 
ments :*' — does  not  this  show  that  the  means  are  supposed  co- 
present  with  the  knowledge,  not  the  same  with  it  ? 

lb.      . 

For  it  is  nothing  but  thought  which  moves  our  bodies,  and  all  (he  mem- 
bers of  them,  which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  all  himian  force  and 
power :  excepting  mechanical  motions  which  do  not  depend  upon  our  wills, 
such  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  concoction 
of  our  meat  and  the  like.  All  voluntary  motions  are  not  only  directed  but 
caused  by  thought :  and  so  indeed  it  must  be,  or  there  could  be  no  motion  in 
the  world :  for  matter  can  not  move  itself,  and  therefore  some  mind  must  be 
the  first  mover,^which  makes  it  very  plain,  that  infinite  truth  and  wisdom 
is  infinite  and  almighty  power. 

Even  this,  though  not  ill-conceived,  is  inaccurately  expressed, 
lb.  p.  81. 

There  is  no  contradiction  that  three  infinite  minds  should  be  absolutely 
perfect  in  wisdom,  goodness,  justice  and  power ;  for  these  are  perfections 
which  may  be  in  more  than  one,  as  three  men  may  all  know  the  same  things, 
and  be  equally  just  and  good :  but  three  such  minds  can  not  be  absolutely 
perfect  without  being  mutually  conscious  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to 
themselves. 

Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm,  that  my  knowledge  is  in- 
creased by  saying  "  all"  three  times  following  ?  Is  it  not  mere 
repetition  in  time  ?  If  the  Son  has  thoughts  which  the  Father, 
as  the  Father,  could  not  have  but  for  his  interpenetration  of  the 
Son's  consciousness,  then  I  can  understand  it ;  but  then  these  are 
not  three  Absolutes,  but  three  modes  of  perfection  constituting 
one  Absolute  ;  and  by  what  right  Sherlock  could  call  the  one 
Father,  more  than  the  other,  I  can  not  see. 

lb.  p.  88. 

And  yet  if  we  consider  these  three  divine  Persons  as  containing  each 
other  in  themselves,  and  essentially  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness,  this  pre- 
tended coniradistion  vsnishes :  for  theft  the  Father  is  the  one  true  God,  be- 
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ouue  the  Father  faai  the  Son  and  tKe  Holy  Spirit  in  himBelf :  and  tiie  Son 

may  be  called  the  one  true  God,  becau&e  the  Son  has  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  himself,  <&c 

Nay,  this  is  to  my  understanding  three  Gods,  and  Sherlock 
seems  to  have  brought  in  the  material  phantom  of  a  thing  or 
substance. 

lb.  p.  97. 

But  if  these  three  distinct  Persons  are  not  separated,  but  essentially 
united  unto  one,  eaeh  of  them  may  be  God,  and  all  three,  but  one  God :  for 
if  these  three  Persons, — eadi  of  whom,  fiovaducuCj  as  it  is  in  the  Creed, 
singly  by  himself  not  separately  from  the  other  diyine  Persons,  is  God  and 
Lord,  are  essentially  united  into  one,  there  can  be  but  one  God  and  one 
Lord ;  and  how  each  of  these  persons  is  God,  and  all  of  them  but  one  God, 
by  their  mutual  consciousness  I  have  already  explained. 

— "  That  is, — ^if  the  three  Persons  are  not  three  ;" — so  might 
the  Arian  answer,  unless  Sherlock  had  shown  the  diiferenoe  of 
separate  and  distinct  relatively  to  mind.  For  what  other  separ- 
ation can  be  conceived  in  mind  but  distinction  ?  Distinction  may 
be  joined  with  imperfection,  as  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness ;  and 
so  it  is  in  men  : — and  if  this  be  called  separation  by  a  metaphor 
from  bodies,  then  the  conclusion  would  be  that  in  the  Supreme 
Mind  there  is  distinction  without  imperfection  ;  and  then  the  ques- 
tion is,  whence  comes  plurality  of  Persons  ?  Can  it  be  conceived 
other  than  as  the  result  of  imperfection,  that  is,  finiteness  ? 

lb.  p.  98. 

Thus  each  Diyine  Person  is  God  and  all  of  them  bat  the  same  OBe  God; 
as  I  explained  it  before. 

0  no  !  asserted  it. 
lb.  pp.  98-9. 

This  one  supreme  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
three  Persons  and  one  God.  Now  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  with  all^ 
their  divine  attributes  and  perfections  (excepting  their  personal  properties, 
which  the  Schools  call  the  modi  mbristendi,  that  one  is  the  Father,  the  other 
the  Son,  and  the  other  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  can  not  be  communicated  to 
each  other)  are  whole  and  entire  in  each  Person  by  a  mutual  consdousnees; 
each  feels  the  other  Person  in  himself  all  their  essential  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  justice,  as  he  feels  himself,  and  this  makes  them  essentially  one,  as 
I  have  proved  at  large. 

Will  not  the  Arian  object,  "  You  admit  the  modus  subsistendi 
to  be  a  divine  perfection,  and  you  affirm  that  it  is  incommunicable. 
Doe.s  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  there  are  perfections  which  the 
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All-perfeot  does  not  possesB  V     This  would  not  apply  to  Bishop 
Bull  dr  Waterland. 
Sect.  Y.  p.  102. 

St.  Austin  in  his  sixth  book  of  the  Trinity  takes  notice  of  a  common  arga- 
meiit  used  by  the  orthodox  others  against  the  Arians,  to  prove  the  oo- 
eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  that  if  the  Son  be  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  of  Qod,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  (1  Cor.  i)  and  God  was  never  without  his 
Wisdom  and  Power,  the  Son  must  be  co-eternal  with  the  Father.  *  *  • 
But  this  acute  Father  discovers  a  g^eat  inconvenience  in  this  argument,  for 
it  forces  us  to  say  that  the  Father  is  not  wise,  but  by  that  Wisdom  which 
he  begot,  not  being  himself  Wisdom  as  the  Father :  and  then  we  must  con- 
sider whether  the  Son  himself,  aa  he  is  God  of  Gk>d,  and  light  of  light,  may 
be  said  to.be  Wisdom  of  Wisdom,  if  God  the  Father  be  not  Wisdom,  but 
only  begets  Wisdom. 

The  proper  answer  to  Angnstine  is,  that  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  necessary  and  essential,  not  contingent :  and  that  his 
argument  has  a  still  greater  incanvenienoe,  as  shown  in  note 
p.  392. 

lb.  pp.  110-113. 

But  what  makes  St  Gregory  dispute  thus  nicely,  and  oppose  the  common 
and  ordinary  forms  of  speech  ?  Did  he  in  good  earnest  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  man  in  the  world  Y  No,  no  I  he  acknowie(%ed  as  many  men  as  we 
do ;  a  great  multitude  who  bad  the  same  human  nature,  and  that  every  one 
who  had  a  human  natui*e  was  an  individual  man,  distinguisBed  and  divided 
fi?om  all  other  individuals  Of  the  some  nature.  What  mokes  him  so  zealous 
then  against  saying,  that  Peter,  Jamee  and  John  are  three  men  ?  Only  this ; 
that  he  toys  man  is  the  name,  of  nature,  and  thereiore  to  say  there  are  three  men 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  there  are  three  human  natures  of  a  different  kind ;  for  if 
there  are  three  human  natures,  they  must  differ'  from  each  other,  or  they 
can  not  be  three ;  and  so  you  deny  Peter,  James,  and  John  to  be  dfioovaiot, 
or  of  the  same  nature ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  must  say  that  though 
the  Father  be  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  yet  there  are  not 
three  Gk>ds.  but  fiia  deonjc,  one  GK)dhead  and  Divinity. 

Sherlock  struggles  in  vain,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  to  clear  these 
Fathers  of  egregious  logomachy,  whaterer  may  have  been  the 
soundness  of  their  fai^,  spite  of  the  quibbles  by  which  they  en- 
deavored to  evince  its  rationality.  The  very  change  of  the  terms 
is  suspicious.  "  Yes  !  we  might  say  three  Gods"  (it  would  be 
answered),  "  as  we  say  and  ought  to  say  three  men  ;  for  man 
and  humanity,  drSotunog  and  dtt^BgartdtTjg  are  not  the  same  terms  ; 
— so  if  the  Father  be  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
God,  there  would  be  three  Gods,  though  not  tQBtg  dsditjteg, — that 
is,  three  Godh«adB." 
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lb.  pp.  115-16. 

Gregory  NjsBen  tells  ub  that  Bedc  ia  Beari^  and  i^ogoct  tlie  inspeetor  asKi 
goverBor  of  the  world,  that  ia,  it  is  a  name  of  energy,  operation,  and  power  ; 
and  if  this  virtue,  energy,  aild  operation  be  the  very  same  in  all  the  Peraons 
ot  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhoat,  then  they  are  but  one  Grod, 
but  one  power  and  energy.  «  *  *  The  Father  does  nothing  by  himself^ 
nor  the  Son  by  himself,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  by  himself ;  but  the  whole 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Deity  relating  to  creatures  begins  with  the 
Father,  passes  to  the  Son,  and  from  Father  and  Son  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  aet  any  thing  separately ;  there  are  not  three  distinct 
operations,  as  there  are  three  Persons,  aXXd  fiia  flc  yiveTot  uyaBov  PovXtj- 
fiaro^  Ktvifotc  ndl  diOKoo/jffaic ; — ^but  one  motion  and  disposition  of  the  good 
will,  whidi  passes  through  the  whole  Trinity  from  Father  to  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  this  is  done  dxpwug  koI  dSiaperoCf  without  any  distance 
of  time,  or  propagating  the  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  but  by  one 
thought,  as  it  is  in  one  numerioal  mind  and  spirit,  and  therefore,  though 
they  are  three  Persons,  they  are  but  one  numerical  power  and  energy. 

But  this  ia  either  Trrtheism  or  Sabellianism  ;  it  ia  hard  to  say 
which.  Either  the  fioiiii/ia  subsiatfi  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  not  merely  passes  through  them,  and  then  there  would 
be  three  numerical  ^ouliJ^aTa,  as  well  as  three  numerical  Persons : 
ergo,  r^sig  Seol  I)  deajai  (according  to  Gregory  Nyssen's  shallow 
and  disprovable  etymology),  which  would  be  Tritheism  :  or  I*'  t» 
Yltfexai  poiXrji^a,  and  then  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  but  terms 
of  relation,  which  is  Sabellianism.  But  in  fact  this  Gregory 
and  the  others  were  Tritheists  in  the  mode  of  their  conception, 
though  they  did  not  wish  to  be  so,  and  refused  even  to  beheve 
themselves  such. 

Gregory  Nyssen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Maximus  and  Damascen 
were  charged  with  "  a  kind  of  Tritheism"  by  Petavius  and  Dr. 
Cud  worth,  who,  according  to  Sherlock,  have  "mistaken  their 
meaning."     See  pp.  106-9,  of  this  "  Vindication." 

lb.  p.  117. 

For  I. leave  any  man  to  judge,  whether  this  fua  luvfjnc  pwXrffiaroc,  this 
one  single  motion  of  will,  which  is  in  the  same  UtttAnt  in  Fathtf ,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghpst,  can  signify  any  thing  else  but  a  mutual  consciousneas^  which 
makes  them  nimierically  one,  and  as  intima|;e  to  each  other,  as  every  man 
is  to  himself,  as  I  have  already  explained  it 

Is  not  God  conscious  to  all  my  thoughts,  though  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  God's  ?  Would  Sherlock  endure  that  I  ahould  infer : 
ergo,  God  is  numerically  one  with  me,  though  I  am  not  numeri* 
cally  one  with  God  ?     I  have  never  seen,  but  greatly  wish  to 
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aee,  Waterland's  controversial  tracts  against  Sherlock.  Again  : 
according  to  Sherlock's  conception,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  ought  to  make  a  triad  of  triads,  or  an  ennead. 

1.  Father— Son— Holy  Ghost 

2.  Son— Father— Holy  Ghost 

3.  Holy  Ghost^Son- Father. 

Else  there  is  an  n;  in  the  Father  which  is  not  in  the  Son,  a  y 
in  the  Son  which  is  not  in  the  Father,  and  a  2r  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  neither  :  that  is,  each  hy  himself  is  not  total  God. 
Ih.  p.  120. 

But  however  he  might  be  mistaken  ia  his  philosophy,  he  was  not  in  his 
cliyLDity ;  for  he  aseerta  a  numerical  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  not  a  mere 
specific  unity,  which  ia  nothing  but  a  logical  notion,  nor  a  ooUective  unity, 
which  18  noUiing  but  a  company  who  are  naturally  many :  but  a  true  sub- 
flisting  numerical  unity  of  nature ;  and  if  the  difficulty  of  explaining  this, 
and  his  zeal  to  defend  it,  forced  him  upon  some  unintelligible  niceties,  to 
prove  that  the  same  numerical  human  nature  too  is  but  one  in  aU  men,  it  is 
hard  to  charge  him  with  teaching,  that  there  are  three  independent  and 
co-ordinate  Gods,  because  we  think  he  has  not  proved  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  are  but  one  man.  This  will  make  very  foul  work  with  the  Fathers, 
if  we  charge  them  with  all  those  erroneous  conceits  about  the  Trinity,  which 
we  can  fancy  in  their  inconvenient  .ways  of  explaining  that  venerable  mys- 
tery, especially  when  they  compare  that  mysterious  unity  with  any  natural 
unions. 

So  that  afler  all  this  obscuration  of  the  obscure,  Sherlock  ends 
by  fairly  throwing  up  his  briefs,  and  yet  calls  out,  "  Not  guilty ! 
Victoria  !*'  And  what  is  this  but  to  say :  These  Fathers  did 
indeed  involve  Tritheism  in  their  mode  of  defending  the  Tri- 
personality  ;  but  they  were  not  Tritheists  : — though  it  would  be 
far  more  accurate  to  say,  that  they  were  Tritheists,  but  not  so  as 
to  make  any  practical  breach  of  the  Unity  ; — as  if,  for  instance, 
Peter,  James,  and  John  had  three  silver  tickets,  by  showing  one 
of  which  either  or  all  three  would  have  the  same  thing  as  if 
they  had  shown  all  three  tickets,  and  vice  versa^  all  three  tickets 
could  produce  no  more  than  each  one  ;  each  corresponding  to  the 
whole. 

lb. 

I  am  sure  St.  Gregory  was  so  fiur  from  suspeetrng  that  he  shonld  be 
charged  with  Tritheism  npon  this  account,  that  he  fences  against  another 
charge  of  mixing  and  confounding  the  H^pontoMeM  or  Persons,  by  denying 
any  diffarenoe  or  diversity  of  nature,  dtc  ix  rait  fii^  6(x^at  ri^v  Kard  f6cs» 
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dia^pdv,  fii^iv  riva  tuv  iiroaTaaauv  kxU  (hoifVKhfOiv  Koraffngvaj^mmif  wbicb 
argues  that  he  thought  he  had  so  folly  asserted  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence,  that  some  might  suspect  he  had  left  "but  ooe  Person,  as  well  as 
one  nature  in  GKxi 

This  is  just  what  I  have  said,  p.  394.     Whether  Sabellianism 
of  Tritheism,  I  observed,  is  hard  to  determine.     Extremes  meet, 
lb.  p.  121. 

Secondly,  to  this  htmuHnuioiea  the  Fathers  added  a  nixmerieal  unity  of 
the  divine  essence.  This  Petavius  has  proved  at  large  by  numerous  tcsti 
monies,  even  from  those  very  Fathers,  whom  he  before  accused  for  malring 
Qod  only  collectively  one,  as  three  meu  are  one  m»n ;  such  as  Gregory 
Nyssen,  St.  Cyril,  Mazimus,  Damascen ;  which  is  a  demonstration,  that  how- 
ever he  might  miUake  their  explication  of  it^  from  the  imity  of  human  na 
ture,  they  were  far  enough  from  Tritheism,  or  one  oolleetive  Qod. 

This  is  most  unoandid.  Sherlock,  even  to  be  consistent  with 
his  own  confession,  }  i.  p.  120,  ought  to  have  said,  "  However  he 
might  mistake  their  intention,  in  consequence  of  their  inoonve* 
nient  and  unphilosophical  explication ;"  which  mistake,  in  fact» 
consisted  in  taking  them  at  their  word. 

lb. 

Petavius  greatly  commends  Boethius's  explication  of  this  mystery,  which 
is  the  very  same  he  had  before  condemned  in  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  thosa 
other  Fathers : — That  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet  are  one  God,  not  three 
Gk>ds :  hvpu  conjunctionis  ratio  est  indifferentia :  that  is,  such  a  sameness 
of  nature  as  admits  of  no  difference  or  variety,  or  an  exact  homo-ounote^  as 
he  explains  it  *  *  Those  make  a  difierenoe,  who  augment  and  diminish, 
as  the  Arians  do ;  who  distinguish  the  Trinity  into  difl^ent  natures,  as  well 
as  Persons,  of  different  worth  and  excellency,  and  thus  divide  and  multiply 
the  Trinity  into  a  plurality  of  Gods.  Principium  enim  pluralitatit  aJUeri' 
tas  eit    Prater  alteritatem  enim  nee  pluralitas  quid  tit  intelligi  potest 

Then  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  Persons  ?  Have  the  Persons 
attributes  distinct  from  their  nature ; — or  does  not  their  com- 
mon nature  constitute  their  common  attributes  ?  Prindpi/u/m 
enim,  Sf^c. 

lb.  p.  124. 

That  the  Fathers  universally  acknowledged  that  the  operation  of  the 
w^le  Trinity,  ad  extra,  is  but  one,  Petavius  has  proved  beyond  all  oontra- 
diction ;  and  hence  they  conclude  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  and  essence ; 
for  every  nature  has  a  virtue  and  energy  of  its  own ;  for  nature  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  if  the  energy  and  operation  be  but  one,  there  om  be 
but  one  nature ;  and  if  there  be  two  distinct  and  divided  operations,  if 
either  of  them  can  act  alone  without  the  other,  there  must  be  two  divided 
natures. 
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Then  it  was  ndt  the  Son  but  the  whole  Tiinity  that  wag  ora- 
oified  :  for  sorely  this  was  aa  operation  ad  extra. 
lb.  p.  126. 

Bat  to  do  St  AnstiD  right,  though  he  do  not  name  this  oonsoionsoeBs,  yet 
he  explaine  tins  Trinity  in  Unity  by  examples  of  mutoal  eoneoioasneaew  I 
named  one  of  his  similitudes  before,  of  the  miity  of  our  understanding, 
memory,  and  will,  which  are  all  conscious  to  each  other ;  that  we  remember 
what  we  understand  and  will ;  we  understand  what  we  remember  and  will ; 
and  what  we  will  we  remember  and  understand ;  and  therefore  all  these 
three  fiaeultieB  do  penetrate  and  comprehend  each  other. 

Which  !  The  man  is  self-conscious  alike  when  he  remembers, 
wills,  and  understands  ;  but  in  what  sense  is  the  generic  term 
"  memory"  conscious  to  the  generic  word  '*  will  ?"  This  is  mere 
nonsense.  Are  memory,  understanding,  and  rolition  persons, — 
self-subsistents  ?  If  not,  what  are  they  to  the  purpose  ?  Who 
doubts  that  Jehovah  is  consciously  powerful,  consciously  wise, 
consciously  good ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  Jehovah,  who  in 
being  omnipotent,  is  good  and  wise  ;  in  being  wise,  omnipotent 
and  good  ;  in  being  good,  is  wise  and  omnipotent  ?  But  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  a  distinction  of  Persons  ?  Instead  of  one 
Tri-unity  we  might  have  a  mille-unity.  The  fact  is,  that  Sher- 
lock, and  (for  aught  I  know)  Gregory  Kyssen,  had  not  the  clear 
idea  of  the  Trinity,  positively ;  but  only  a  negative  Arianism. 

lb.  p.  127. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  this  unity  is  without  all  manner  of  confusion 
and  mixture,  *  *  for  the  mind  that  lores,  is  in  the  love.  *  *  *  And  the 
knowledge  of  the  mind  which  knows  and  loves  itselJT,  is  in  the  mind,  and 
in  its  lore,  because  it  loves  itself,  knowing,  and  knows  itself  loving :  and 
thus  also  two  are  in  each,  for  the  mind  which  knows  and  loves  itself,  with 
its  knowledge  is  in  love,  and  with  its  love  is  in  knowledge 

Then  why  do  we  make  tri-personality  in  unity  peculiar  to 
God? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the  foundation  of  aU  rational 
theology,  no  less  than  the  pre-condition  and  groimd  of  the  rational 
possibility  of  the  Christian  Faith,  that  i8»  the  Incarnation  and 
Ejedemption),  rests  securely  on  the  position, — ^that  in  man  ofrvni 
actioni  prcsiZ  sua  propria  pasdo;  Dem  autem  est  acttis  purissi- 
nrns  sine  tdla  potentialitate.  As  ^e  tune  produced  between  the 
breeze  and  Eolian  harp  is  not  a  self-subsistent,  so  neither  memory, 
nor  understanding,  nor  even  love  in  man  :  for  he  ift  a  passive  as 
well  as  active  being  :  he  is  a  patible  agent.     But  in  (rod  this 
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is  not  80.  Whatever  is  neceflsarily  of  him  (Qod  of  God,  Light 
of  Light),  is  necessarily  all  act ;  thereibre  necessarily  self-subeiB^ 
tent,  though  not  necessarily  self-originated.  This  then  is  the 
true  mystery,  because  the  true  unique  ;  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
origination  without  passion,  that  is,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  pure 
act :  while  a  created  entity  is,  as  far  as  it  is  merely  creatnrely 
and  distinguishable  from  the  Creator,  a  jneie  passio  or  recipient. 
This  unicity  we  strive,  not  to  express^  for  that  is  impossible  ;  hut 
to  designate,  by  the  nearest,  though  inadequate,  analogy, — Be- 
gotten. 
lb.  p.  133. 

Ab  for  tl^e  Holy  Ghost,  whose  nature  is  represented  to  be  lore,  I  do  not 
indeed  find  in  Scripture  that  it  is  anywhere  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
that  mutual  love,  wherewith  Father  and  Son  love  each  other :  but  this  we 
know,  that  there  is  a  mutwd  love  between  Father  and  Son :  the  Father 
loveth  the  8071^  and  hath  given  all  thinge  into  hie  hands, — John  iii  35.  And 
the  Father  loveth  the  Son^  and  shotoeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth — 
John  y,  20;  and  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  I  love  the  Fathor.--^€hR  xiv. 
81.  And  I  showed  before,  that  love  is  a  distinot  act,  and  therefore  in  Gfed 
must  be  a  person :  for  there  are  no  aeeidents  nor  faculties  in  GML 

This  most  important,  nay,  fundamental  truth,  so  familiar  to  tiie 
e^der  philosophy,  and  so  strongly  and  distinctly  enunciated  by 
Philo  Judseus,  the  senior  and  contemporary  of  the  Evangelists,  is 
to  our  modem  divines  darkness  and  a  soimd. 

Sect.  vi.  pp.  147-8. 

Yes ;  youll  say,  that  there  should  be  three  Persons,  each  of  which  is  Goo, 
and  yet  but  one  God,  is  a  contradiction:  but  what  principle  of  natural  rea- 
son does  it  contradict  ? 

Surely  never  did  argument  vertiginate  more  !  I  had  just  ac* 
ceded  to  Sherlock's  exposition  of  the  TVinity,  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  his  reflex  act  of  self-consciousness  and  his  love,  all  forming 
one  supreme  mind ;  and  now  he  tells  me,  that  each  is  the  whole 
Supreme  Mind,  and  denies  that  three,  each  per  se  the  whole  God, 
are  not  the  same  as  three  Gods !  I  grant  that  division  and  separ- 
ation are  terms  inapplicable,  yet  surely  three  distinct  though  un- 
divided Gods,  are  three  Gods.  That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  the  one  true  God,  I  fully  believe  ;  but  not  Sherlock's 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.  Nay,  I  think  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  worded  the  mystery  thus  :— The  Father  together 
wiUi  his  Son  and  Spirit,  is  the  one  true  God. 
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"Each  per  se Ood."  This  is  the  n^op  fii^a  ytevdog  of  Shex^ 
lock's  scheme.  Each  of  the  three  is  whole  God,  because  neither 
is,  or  can  be  per  se ;  the  Father  himself  being  a  se,  but  not 
per  se, 

lb.  p.  149. 

For  it  is  demonstrable  ihat  if  there  be  three  Persons  and  one  GU>d,  each 
Person  must  be  Gkxi,  and  jet  there  can  not  be  three  distinct  Gods,  but  one. 
For  if  each  Person  be  not  God,  all  three  can  not  be  God,  unless  the  Godhead  - 
have  Persons  in  it  which  are  not  God. 

Three  persons  having  the  same  nature  are  three  persons ; — and 
if  to  possess  without  limitation  the  divine  nature,  as  opposed  to 
the  human,  is  what  we  mean  by  God,  why  then  three  such  per- 
sons are  three  Gods,  and  will  be  thought  so,  till  Gregory  Nyssen 
can  persuade  us  that  John,  James,  and  Peter,  each  possessing  the 
human  nature,  are  not  three  men.  John  is  a  man,  James  is  a 
man,  and  Peter  is  a  man :  but  they  are  not  three  men,  but  one 
man  I 
•  lb.  p.  150. 

I  affirm,  that  natural  reason  is  not  the  rule  and  measure  of  expounding 
Scripture,  no  more  than  it  is  of  expounding  any  other  writing.  The  true 
and  only  way  to  interpret  any  writing,  even  the  Scriptures  themselyes,  is 
to  examine  the  use  and  propriety  of  words  and  phrases,  the  connection, 
scope,  and  design  of  the  text,  its  allusion  to  ancient  customs  and  usages,  or 
disputes.  For  there  is  no  other  good  reason  to  be  given  for  any  exposition, 
but  that  the  words  signify  so,  and  the  dreumstances  of  the  place,  and  the 
apparent  scope  of  the  writer  require  it 

This  and  the  following  paragraph  are  excellent.     O  H  sic 
ommia! 
lb.  p.  153. 

Reconcile  men  to  the  doctrine  (of  the  Trinity),  and  the  Scripture  is  plain 
without  any  fiEU*ther  comment.  This  I  have  now  endeavored ;  and  I  believe 
our  adversaries  will  talk  more  sparingly  of  absurdities  and  contradictions 
for  the  fbture,  and  they  will  lose  the  best  argument  they  have  against  the 
orthodox  expositions  of  Scripture. 

Good  doctor !  you  sadly  over-rated  both  your  own  powers,  and 
the  dociUty  of  your  adversaries.  If  so  clear  a  head  and  so  zeal- 
ous a  Trinitarian  as  Dr.  Waterland  could  not  digest  your  exposi- 
tion, or  acquit  it  of  Tritheism,  littie  hope  is  there  of  finding  the 
Unitarians  more  persuadable.  * 

lb.  p.  154. 

lliongh  Gbrut  be  God  himself  yet  if  ther«  be  three  Persduim  the  God- 
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head,  tbe  eqnaliftj  md  aameneBs  of  nature  does  not  destroy,  the  subordiiia 
tioa  of  Persons :  a  Son  ia  equid  to  his  Father  by  nature,  but  inferior  to  him 
as  his  Son :  if  the  Father,  as  I  have  explained  it*  be  original  mind  and  wis- 
dom, the  Son  a  personal,  subsisting,  but  reflex  image  of  his  Father's  wis- 
dom, though  their  eternal  wisdom  be  equal  and  the  same,  yet  the  original 
is  superior  to  the  image,  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

But  why  ?  We  men  deem  it  bo,  becanBe  the  image  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  not  equal  to  the  original ;  but  if  it  were  the  same  in 
all  perfections,  how  could  that,  which  is  exactly  the  same,  be 
less  ?  Again,  God  is  all  Being  : — consequently  there  can  nothing 
be  added  to  the  idea,  except  what  implies  a  negation  or  diminu- 
tion of  it.  H  one  and  the  same  Being  is  equal  to  the  Father,  as 
touching  his  Godhead,  but  inferior  as  man ;  then  it  is  +  m^-x, 
which  is  not  =  -f-  w.  But  of  two  men  I  may  say,  that  they  are 
equal  to  each  other.  A.  =  +  courage— wisdom.  B.  =  -f  wis- 
dom—courage. Both  wise  and  courageous;  but  A.  inferior  in 
wisdom,  B.  in  courage.     But  God  is  all-perfect. 

lb,  p.  156. 

So  born  before  all  creatures,  as  npuToTOKoc  also  signifies,  that  h^f  him 
were  all  things  created. 

All  thingt  ufere  created  by  Am,  and  for  hint,  and  he  ie  before  ali  ikmg9 
(which  is  the  explication  of  naproroKog  ndatfc  Krtaetjc,  begotten  before  M« 
tefiole  creation,  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  creation  himself). 

This  is  quite  nght.  Our  version  should  here  be  corrected. 
ITQiaTo  <jT  n^ToxoP  is  here  an  intense  oompaiatiTe,— -«n^£mt«^ 
before. 

lb-  p.  159. 

That  he  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equed  wUh 
Ood,  Ac.— PhiL  ii.  8,  9. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  unusnal 
phrase  dgnayftoy  somewhat  diifferent  both  from  the  Socinian  and 
the  Church  version  : — "  who  being  in  the  form  of  God  did  not 
think  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  seized  vdth  violence^  but 
made,  &;c." 

lb.  p.  160. 

Is  a  merje  creature  a  fit  lieutenant  or  representative  of  God  in  personal 
or  prerogatiye  acts  of  govemment  and  power  9  Must  not  every  being  be 
represented  by  one  of  his  own  kind,  a  man  by  a  man,  an  angel  by  an  angel, 
in  such  acts  as  are  proper  to  their  natures  t  and  must  not  God  then  be  rep- 
resented by  one  who  is  God  f  Is  any  creature  capable  of  the  govemment 
of  the  world!    Does  not  <hia  reqoEre  uifinite  wiadoni  and  Infinite  peiNrf 
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And  ean  God  eommnnioate  infinite  vifldom  and  infinite  power  to  a  creature 
or  a  finite  nature  ?  That  ig,  can  a  creature  be  made  a  true  and  easential 
Gkdl 

This  is  sound  reasoning.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  .Sherlock 
had  not  confined  himself  to  logical  comments  on  the  Scripture, 
instead  of  attemptu^  metaphysical  solutions. 

lb.  pp.  161-3. 

I  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  exposition,  from  pp. 
161-163  inclusively,  of  JPkil.  ii.  6,  9.  And  yet  I  seem  to  feel, 
as  if  a  something  that  should  have  been  prefixed,  and  to  which 
all  these  considerations  would  have  been  excellent  seconds,  were 
missing.  To  explain  the  Cross  by  the  necessity  of  Bacrificial 
blood,  and  the  sacrificial  blood  as  a  type  and  an^e-delegate  or 
pre-substitute  of  the  Cross,  is  too  like  an  argumefUum  in  circulo. 

lb.  p.  164. 

And  though  CSirist  be  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  andtiie  natural  Lord  and 
heir  of  all  thinga,  yet  God  hath  in  thie  highly  exalted  km  and  giren  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  thai  at  (or  in  h)  the  name  ofjeaut  every 
knee  ekould  baWf  of  thinge  in  heaven,  dec — PhiL  ii.  9,  10,  II. 

Never  was  a  sublime  passage  more  debased  than  by  this  ren- 
dering of  iv  by  at  J  instead  of  in  ; — at  the  phcsnomenon,  instead 
of  in  the  noumenon.  For  such  is  the  force  of  nomeny  name,  in 
this  and  similar  passages,  namely,  in  vera  et  substantiali  potes- 
tote  Jesu :  that  is,  iv  Aif^ft^  na\  didi  AAyov,  the  true  noumenon  or 
ens  intdligibUe  of  Christ.  To  bow  at  hearing  the  cognomen 
may  become  a  univenuil^  but  it  is  still  only  a  non-essential,  conse- 
quence of  the  former. 

But  the  debasement  of  the  idea  is  not  the  worst  evil  of  this 
false  rendering ; — ^Lt  has  afibrded  the  pretext  and  anthority  for 
im-Chnstian  intolerance. 

lb.  p.  168. 

The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  haih  eammitied  all  judgment  to  the  Son. — 
John  y.  22.  Should  the  Father  judge  the  world  he  must  judge  aa  the 
maker  and  Boyereign  of  the  world,  by  the  strict  rules  of  righteousness  and 
justice,  and  then  how  could  any  sinner  be  saved? 

(Why  ?  Is  mercy  incompatible*  with  righteousness  ?  How 
then  can  the  Son  he  righteous  ?) 

But  he  has  committed  judgment  to  the  Son,  as  a  mediatory  king,  who 
judges  by  the  equity  and  chancery  of  the  Gospel 

This  article  required  exposition  incomparably  more  than  the 
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simple  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  plain  and  evident  simplici  intuitu^ 
and  rendered  obscure  only  by  diverting  the  mental  vision  by  ternu 
drawn  from  matter  and  multitude.  In  the  Trinity  all  the  Sows  ? 
may  and  should  be  answered  by  Look!  just  as  a  wise  tutor  would 
do  in  stating  the  fact  of  a  double  or  treble  motion,  as  of  a  ball 
rolling  northward  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  sailing  south,  while  the 
earth  is  turning  from  west  to  east.  And  in  like  manner,  that  is, 
'per  intuitum  intdiectiuiUm,  must  all  the  mysteries  of  faith  be 
contemplated ; — ^they  are  intelligible  per  se,  not  discursively  and 
per  analogiam.  For  the  truths  are  unique,  and  may  have 
shadows  and  types,  but  no  analogies.  At  this  moment  I  have 
no  intuition,  no  intellectual  diagram,  of  this  article  of  the  com- 
mission of  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  and  therefore  a  multitude  of 
plausible  objections  present  themselves,  which  I  can  not  solve— 
nor  do  I  expect  to  solve  them  till  by  faith  1  see  the  thing  itself. — 
Is  not  mercy  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  Deity,  and  not  exdo- 
sively  of  the  Person  of  the  Son?  And  is  not  the  authorizing 
another  to  judge  by  equity  and  mercy  the  same  as  judging  so 
ourselves  ?  If  the  Father  can  do  the  former,  why  not  the  latter  ? 
lb.  p.  171. 

And  therefore  now  it  is  given  him  to  have  life  in  himself,  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself;  u  the  original  fountain  of  all  life,  by  whom  the  Son 
himself  Eves :  all  life  is  derived  from  God,  either  by  eternal  generation,  or 
procession,  or  creation;  and  thus  Christ  hath  life  in  himself  also;  to  the 
new  creation  he  is  the  fountain  of  life :  he  quiekeneth  telumi  he  will* 

The  truths  which  hitherto  had  been  metaphysical,  then  began 
to  be  historical.  The  Eternal  was  to  be  manifested  in  time. 
Hence  Christ  came  with  signs  and  wonders ;  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute, or  the  anterior  to  cause  and  effect,  manifested  itself  as  a 
pJuenomenon  in  time,  but  with  the  predicates  of  eternity; — and 
this  is  the  only  possible  definition  of  a  miracle  in  re  ipsa,  and  not 
merely  ad  hominem,  or  ad  ignorantiam. 

lb.  p.  177. 

His  next  argument  consists  in  applying  such  things  to  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  as  belong  to  his  humanity ;  that  he  inereaeed  in  toUdom,  Ac : — that 
he  knowe  twt  the  day  of  judgment  /—which  he  evidently  speaks  of  himself  as 
man ;  as  all  the  aocient  Fathers  confess.  In  St  Mork  it  is  said.  But «/'  that 
day  and  that  hour  knmoeth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angeU  that  are  in  heanten^ 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.  St.  Matthew  does  not  menLon  the  Son: 
0/  that  day  and  hour  knotoeth  no  man,  not  the  angeU  of  heattn,  hut  my 
Father  only. 
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How  much  more  politic,  as  well  as  ingenuous,  it  had  been  to 
have  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  this  text.  So  far  from  its 
being  evident,  the  evidence  would  be  on  the  Arian  side,  were  it 
not  that  so  many  express  texts  determine  us  to  the  contrary. 

lb. 

Which  shows  that  the  Son  in  St  Matthew  is  indaded  in  the  oMelg  nonSf 
or  no  man,  and  therefore  concerns  him  only  as  a  man:  for  the  Father 
ineludis  the  whole  THnityy  and  therefore  includes  the  Son,  who  seeth  what- 
ever his  Father  doth. 

This  is  an  argumentum  in  circido,  and  petitio  rei  su5  lite. 
Why  is  he  called  the  Son  in  antithesis  to  the  Father,  if  it  meanf, 
'^'no  not  the  Christ,  except  in  his  character  of  the  co-eternal  Son, 
included  in  the  Father?"  If  it  "concerned  him  only  as  a  man," 
why  is  he  placed  after  the  angels  ?  Why  called  the  Son  simply, 
instead  of  the  Son  of  Man,  or  the  Messiah? 

lb. 

OiS^  is  not  oidetg  dvdp6iruv,  bat,  no  ontf :  iis  in  John  i  18.  1/6  one  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time;  that  is,  he  is  by  essence  inyisible. 

This  most  difficult  text  I  have  not  seen  explained  satisfactorily. 
I  have  thought  that  the  ^yyBXot  must  here  be  taken  in  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  word,  namely,  as  messengers,  or  missionary 
Prophets :  Of  this  day  knoweth  no  one,  not  the  messengers  or 
revealers  of  God's  purposes  now  in  heaven,  no,  not  the  Son,  the 
greatest  of  Prophets, — that  is,  he  in  that  character  promised  to 
declare  all  that  in  that  character  it  was  given  to  him  to  know. 

lb.  p.  186. 

When  St  Paul  calls  the  Father  the  One  Ood,  he  expressly  opposes  it  to 
the  many  gods  of  the  heathens.  For  though  there  he  that  are  called  godty 
<&c.  btU  to  uSy  there  is  but  one  Ood,  tlie  Father f  of  whom  are  ail  things  ;  and 
one  Lord  Jeeut  Christy  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him :  where  the 
one  God  and  one  Lord  and  Mediator  is  opposed  to  the  many  gods  and  many 
lords  or  mediators  which  were  worshiped  by  the  heathens. 

But  surely  the  one  Lord  is  as  much  distinguished  from  the 
one  Cfodj  as  both  are  contra-distinguished  from  the  gods  many 
and  lords  many  of  the  heathens.  Besides  the  Father  is  not  the 
term  used  in  that  age  in  distinction  from  the  gods  that  are  no 
gods  ;  but  *  O  irtl  n6ivx(av  dedg. 

lb.  p.  222. 

l%e  Word  was  with  God;  that  is,  it  was  not  yet  in  the  world,  or  not  yet 
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made  iUsh,  but  wifih  God— ^pAk  i  1.    So  tliat  to  be  mtk  €M,  ngemBm 
DotUng  but  net  to  be  in  the  world. 

The  Word  teas  udth  God. 

Grotius  does  say,  that  this  was  opposed  to  the  Word's  being  made  fleaifa, 
and  appearing  in  the  world:  but  he  was  far  enough  from  thinking  that 
these  words  have  only  a  negative  sense:  *  *  *  for  he  tells  us  what  the 
poeitiye  sense  is,  that  with  God  is  vropd  ry  vcarpi,  with  the  Father,  *  • 
and  explains  it  by  what  WiKlom  says,  Prov.  viL  80.  Thm  I  wot  hy  him, 
Ac  which  he  does  not  think  a  protopopcBtOj  but  spoken  <^  a  snhaifitiiny 
person. 

But  even  ibis  is  scarcely  tenable  even  as  Gredc.  Had  thk 
been  St.  John's  meaning,  surely  he  would  have  said,  sV  de©,  not 
nqbg  t6v  dshv^  in  the  nearest  proximity  that  is  not  confusion.  But 
it  is  strange,  that  Sherlock  should  not  have  seen  that  Grotius  had 
a  hankering  toward  Socinianism,  but,  like  a  shy  cock,  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  was  alw&ys  ready  to  unsay  what  he  had  said. 


NOTES  ON  WATERLAND'S  VINDIOATION  OF  OHMSTS 
DIVINITY.' 

In  initio. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  tolerably  competent  indi- 
vidual who  more  venerates  the  writings  of  Waterland  than  I  do, 
and  long  have  done.  But  still  in  how  many  pages  do  I  not  see 
reason  to  regret,  that  the  total  idea  of  the  4=3=l,^-of  the 
adorable  Tetractys,  eternally  self-manifested  in  the  Triad,  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit, — ^was  never  in  its  cloudless  unity  present  to  him. 
Hence  both  he  and  Bishop  Bull  too  oflen  treat  it  as  a  peculiarity 
of  positive  religion,  which  is  to  be  cleared  of  all  contradiction  to 
reason,  and  then,  thus  negatively  qualified,  to  be  actually  received 
by  an  act  of  the  mere  will ;  sit  pro  ratione  volunUi&,  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  affirm,  that  the  article  of  the  Trinity  is  religion, 
is  reason,  and  its  universal /ormt^Za;  and  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  any  religion,  any  reason,  but  what  is,  or  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  Trinity  ;  in  short,  that  all  other  pretended 
religions,  pagan   or  p$eudO'0hxv&\idji   (for  example,   Sabeliian» 

*  A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity :  being  a  defence  of  some  queries 
reUtmg  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Ac.  By  Daniel  Water- 
land,    sa  edit.  Cambridge,  1719.— iSUl     . 
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Anan,  Socinian),  are  in  themfielves  Atheism ;  though  God  forbid, 
that  I  should  call  or  even  think  the  men  so  denominated 
Atheists.  I  affirm  a  heresy  oflen,  but  never  dare  denounce  the 
holder  a  heretic. 

On  this  ground  only  can  it  be  made  comprehensible,  how  any 
honest  and  commonly  intelligent  man  can  withstand  the  proofs 
and  sound  logic  of  Bull  and  Waterland,  that  they  failed  in  the 
first  place  to  present  the  idea  itself  of  the  great  doctrine  which 
they  so  ably  advocated.  Take  myself,  S.  T.  C:  as  a  humble 
instance.  I  was  never  so  befooled  as  to  think  that  the  author 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  that  St.  Paul,  ever  taught  the  Priestleyan 
Psilanthropism,  or  that  Unitarianism  (presumptuously,  nay,  ab* 
surdly  so  called),  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  gener- 
ally. But  during  the  sixteen  months  of  my  aberration  from  the 
Catholic  Faith,  I  presumed  that  the  tenets  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Redemption,  and  the  like,  were  irrational,  and  that 
what  was  contradictory  to  reason  could  not  have  been  revealed 
by  the  Supreme  Reason.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  that  these  doo* 
trines  were  not  only  consistent  with  reason,  but  themselves  very 
reason,  I  returned  at  once  to  the  literal  inteipretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  Faith. 

As  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  fact  is,  every  generation  has  its 
one  or  more  over-rated  men.  Clarke  was  such  in  the  reign  of 
George  I. ;  Dr.  Johnson  eminently  so  in  that  of  George  UL ; 
Lord  Byron  being  the  star  now  in  the  ascendant. 

In  every  religious  and  moral  use  of  the  word,  God,  taken  abso* 
lutely,  that  is,  not  as  a  God,  or  the  God,  but  as  God,  a  relativity, 
a  distinction  in  kind  ab  omni  quod  non  est  Deus,  is  so  essentially 
implied,  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierenoe,  whether  we 
assert  a  world  without  God,  or  make  God  the  world.  The  one 
is  as  truly  Atheism  as  the  other.  In  fact,  for  all  moral  and  prac- 
tical purposes  they  are  the  same  position  differently  expressed ; 
for  whether  I  say,  God  is  the  world,  or  the  world  is  God,  the  in- 
evitable conclusion,  the  sense  and  import  is,  that  there  is  no  other 
God  than  the  world,  that  is,  there  is  no  other  meaning  to  the 
term  God.  Whatever  you  may  mean  by,  or  choose  to  believe  of, 
the  world,  that  and  that  alone  yon  mean  by,  and  believe  of,  God. 
Now  I  veiy  much  question  whether  in  any  other  sense  Atheism, 
that  is,  speculative  Atheism,  is  possible.  For  even  in  the  Lucre- 
tian,  the  coarsest  and  crudest  scheme  of  the  Epicurean  dootnne^ 
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a  hylozism,  a  potential  life,  is  dearly  implied,  as  also  in  tbe  cele- 
brated lene  clinamen  becoming  actual.  Desperadoes  articulating 
breatb  into  a  blasphemy  of  nonsense,  to  which  they  themaelTes 
attach  no  connected  meaning,  and  the  wickedness  of  which  is 
alone  intelligible,  there  may  be ;  but  a  La  Place,  or  a  La  Grand, 
would,  and  with  justice,  resent  and  repel  the  imputation  of  a  be- 
lief in  chance,  or  of  a  denial  of  law,  order,  and  self-balancing  life 
and  power  in  the  world.  Their  error  is,  that  they  make  them 
the  proper  and  nnderived  attributes  of  the  world.  It  follows 
then,  that  Pantheism  is  equivalent  to  Atheism,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  Atheism  actually  existing,  or  speculatiyely  conceivable, 
but  Pantheism.  Now  I  hold  it  demonstrable  that  a  consistent 
Socinianism;  following  its  own  consequences,  must  come  to  Pan- 
theism, and  in  ungodding  the  Saviour  must  deify  cats  and  dogs, 
fleas  and  frogs.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  medium  between  the 
Catholic  Faith  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  Atheism  disguised  in  the  aelP 
contradicting  term,  Pantheism  ;  for  every  thing  Grod,  and  no 
God,  are  identical  positions. 

Ctuery  i.  p.  1. 

Th$  Word  wu  Oodr^ckn  i  1.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  U  none  eiet; 
tkere  ie  no  Ood  betidet  me.— 'la,  ziv.  6,  &c. 

In  all  these  texts  the  teas,  or  is,  ought  to  be  rendered  positive- 
ly, or  objectively,  and  not  as  a  mere  connective :  7%e  Ward  Is 
Crod,  and  saith,  /  am  the  Lord  ;  there  is  no  Chd  besides  me, 
the  Supreme  Being,  Deltas  cbjectiva.  The  Father  saith,  /  Asn 
in  that  lam, — Deitas  suhjectiva. 

lb.  p.  2. 

Whether  all  other  beings,  beeides  the  one  Supreme  God,  be  not  ezdaded 
by  the  texts  of  Isaiah  (to  which  many  more  might  be  added),  and  oonse- 
quently,  whether  Christ  can  be  Ood  at  all,  anlees  He  be  the  same  with  the 
Supreme  God  f 

The  sum  of  your  answer  to  this  query  is,  that  the  texts  cited  from  Isaiah, 
are  epoken  of  one  Person  only,  the  Person  of  the  Father,  &a, 

0  most  unhappy  mistranslation  of  Hypostasis  by  Person  !   The 
"Word  is  properly  the  only  Person, 
lb.  p.  3. 

Now,  upon  your  hypothesis,  we  must  add ;  that  even  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self, however  divme  he  may  be  thought,  is  really  no  God  at  all  in  any  jual 
and  proper  sense.  He  is  no  more  than  a  nominal  God,  and  stands  excluded 
with  the  rest.  All  worship  of  him,  and  reliance  upon  him,  will  be  idolatry, 
as  muofa  as  the  worship  of  aogels,  or  men,  or  of  the  gods  of  the  haafthsn 
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would  be.  God  the  Father  he  is  God,  and  he  onl^r,  and  Am  only  tJudt  thou 
tene.  This  I  take  to  be  a  olear  ooneequence  from  your  prificiple8»  and  un- 
av^dable. 

Waterland's  argument  is  abeolutely  unanswerable  by  a  woi^ 
shiper  of  Christ.     The  modern  t^ra-Socinian  cuts  the  knot, 
duery  ii.  p.  43. 

And  therefore  he  might  aa  jostly  bear  the  style  and  title  of  Zord  Ood, 
Ood  of  Abraham,  <&a  while  he  acted  in  that  capacity,  as  he  did  that  of 
Mediator,  Memah,  Son  of  the  Father,  Ac  after  that  he  condescended  to  act 
in  another,  and  to  disooyer  his  personal  relation. 

And  why,  then,  did  not  Dr.  Waterland, — ^why  did  not  his  great 
predecessor  in  this  glorious  oontroyersy,  Bishop  Bull, — contend  for 
a  revisal  of  our  established  version  of  the  Bible,  but  especially  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  Either  the  unanimous  belief  and  testi- 
mony .of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  grounded  on  the  reiterated 
declarations  of  John  and  Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  were  erroneous,  or  at  best  doubtful ; — ^and  then 
why  not  wipe  them  off;  why  these  references  to  them? — or  else 
they  were,  as  I  believe,  and  both  Bull  and  Waterland  believed, 
the  very  truth ;  and  then  why  continue  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  into  English  at  second-hand  through  the  medium  of  the 
Septuagint  ?  Have  we  not  adopted  the  Hebrew  word,  Jehovah  ? 
Is  not  the  JC^J^to;,  or  Lord,  of  the  LXX.  a  Greek  substitute,  in 
countless  instances,  for  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  !  Why  not  then  re- 
store the  original  word,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  religiously 
render  Jehovah  by  Jehovah,  and  every  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, referring  to  the  Old,  by  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  text  re- 
ferred to  ?  Had  this  been  done,  Socinianism  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  in  England. 

Why  was  not  this  done  ? — I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  that 
great  truth,  in  which  are  ^contained  all  treasures  of  all  possible 
knowledge,  was  still  opaque  even  to  Bull  and  Waterland  ; — ^be- 
cause the  Idea  itself— that  Idea  Idearum,  the  one  substrative 
truth  which  is  the  form,  manner,  and  involvent  of  all  truths, — 
was  never  present  to  either  of  them  in  its  entireness,  unity,  and 
transparency.  They  most  ably  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  negatively,  against  the  charge  of  positive  irrationality. 
With  equal  ability  they  showed  the  contradictions,  nay,  the  absur^ 
dities,  involved  in  the  rejection  of  the  same  by  a  professed  Chris- 
tian.   They  demonstrated  the  utterly  un^Scriptural  and  contrar 
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Scriptural  nature  (^  Arianism,  and  SabellianiBm,  and  Socinianism. 
But  the  self-evidence  of  the  great  Truth,  as  a  universal  of  the 
reason, — as  the  reason  itself— as  a  light  which  revealed  itself  by 
its  own  essence  as  light — ^this  they  had  not  had  vouchsafed  to 
them. 

Gtuery  xv.  pp.  225-6. 

The  pretence  is,  that  we  equivocate  in  taUdng  of  eternal  genepration. 

All  generation  is   necessarily  dva(fx^^  ^^>  without  dividuoua 
beginning,  and  herein  contradistinguished  from  creation, 
lb.  p.  226. 
True,  it  ia  not  the  same  with  human  generation. 

Not  the  same  eodem  modo,  certainly ;  but  it  is  so  essentially 
the  same  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  (rod  is  the  transcen- 
dent, which  gives  to  human  generation  its  right  to  be  86  called. 
It  is  in  the  most  proper,  that  is,  the  fi>ntal,  sense  of  the  teim, 
generation. 

lb. 

You  have  not  proved  that  sdl  generation  implies  begmning ;  and  what  is 
more,  can  notk 

It  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  the  contrary.  Generation  with 
a  beginning  is  not  generation,  but  creation.  Hence  we  may  see 
how  necessary  it  is  that  in  all  important  controversies  we  should 
predefine  the  terms  negatively,  that  is,  exclude  and  preclude  all 
that  is  not  meant  by  them ;  and  then  the  positive  meaning,  that 
is,  what  is  meant  by  them,  will  be  the  easy  result, — ^the  post- 
definition,  which  is  at  once  the  real  definition  and  impletion,  the 
circumference  and  the  area. 

lb.  pp.  227-8. 

It  is  a  usual  thing  with  numy  (moralists  may  account  for  it),  when  they 
meet  with  a  difficulty  which  they  can  not  readily  answer,  immediately  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  and  to  run  directly  into  ^e  opposite 
persuasion ; — not  considering  that  they  may  meet  with  much  more  weighty 
objections  there  than  before ;  or  that  they  may  have  reason  sufficient  to 
maintain  and  believe  many  things  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  though  they 
can  not  answer  every  question  which  may  be  started,  or  every  difficulty 
which  may  be  raised  against  them. 

0,  if  Bull  and  Waterland  had  been  first  philosophers,  and  then 
divines,  instead  of  being  first,  manacled,  or  say  articled  clerks  of 
a  guild  ;«^if  the  clear  intuition  of  the  truth  had  led  thorn  to  the 
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Article,  and  not  the  Article  to  the  defence  of  it  as  not  having  been 
proved  to  be  false, — how  different  would  have  been  the  result ! 
Now  we  only  feel  the  inconsistency  of  Arianism,  not  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  attacked.  Arianism  is  confuted,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  will  not  reject  the  Catholic  Faith  upon  the  Arian's 
grounds.  It  may,  I  allow,  be  still  true.  But  that  it  is  true,  be- 
cause the  Arians  have  hitherto  failed  to  prove  its  falsehood,  is  no 
logical  conclusion.  The  Unitarian  may  have  better  luck ;  or  if 
he  fail,  the  Deist. 

duery  xvi.  p.  234. 

But  Ood'8  ikouffkta  ar9  not  our  thaughta. 

That  is,  as  I  would  interpret  the  text ; — ^the  ideas  in  and  by 
which  God  reveals  himself  to  man  are  not  the  same  with,  and 
are  not  to  be  judged  by,  the  conceptions  which  the  human  under- 
standing generalizes  from  the  notices  of  the  s^ues,  common  tp 
man  and  to  irrational  animals,  dogs,  elephants,  beavers,  and  the 
like,  endowed  with  the  same  senses.  Therefore  I  regard  this 
paragraph,  p.  406,  as  a  specimen  of  admirable  special  pleading 
ad  hominetn  in  the  Court  of  eristic  Logic ;  but  I  condemn  it  as  a 
wilful  resignation  or  temporary  self-deposition  of  the  reason.  I 
will  not  suppose  what  my  reason  declares  to  be  no  position  at  aU, 
and  therefore  an  impossible  sub-position. 

lb.  p.  235. 

Let  as  keep  to  the  terms  we  began  with ;  lest  by  the  changing  of  words 
we  make  a  change  oC  ideas,  and  alter  the  very  state  of  the  question. 

This  misuse,  or  rather  this  amnium-gatkerum  expansion  and 
consequent  extenuation  of  the  word,  Idea  and  Ideas,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  calamity  inflicted  by  Mr.  Locke  on  the  reigns  of 
William  III.,  Clueen  Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges. 

lb.  p.  237. 

Sacrifice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  Law ;  and  it  is 
said ;— JETtf  thai  sacrificeth  unto  any  Ood,  save  uiUo  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be 
uUerly  destroyed  (Ezod.  zxii.  20).  Now  suppose  any  person,  considering 
with  himself  that  only  absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice  was  appropriated  to 
Gkxi  by  this  law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrificed  to  other  Gods,  and  have 
been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges.  The  apology  he  must  have  made  for 
it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus :  "  Gentlemen,  though  I  have  sacrificed  to 
other  Gods,  yet  I  hope  you'll  observe,  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely :  \  meant 
not  any  absolute  or  supreme  sacrifice  (which  is  all  that  Law  forbids),  but 
relative  and  inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all  imaginable 
care,  and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exaotnese.    I  considered  the  other 

VOL.  V.  S 
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GodB,  vhom  I  aacrifioed  to,  as  inferior  only  and  infinitely  so ;  reservix^  all 
sovereign  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel"  This,  or  the  like  apologj 
must,  I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal  ^vith  some  applause  for  his 
acutenesa,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either  you  must  allow  this,  or  you 
must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  absolute  supreme  sacrifice  (if  there  be 
any  sense  in  that  phrase),  but  all  sacrifice  was  by  the  Law  appropriate  to 
God  only,  Ac.  <&c. 

How  was  it  possible  for  an  Arian  to  answer  this  ?  But  it  waa 
impossible ;  and  Arianism  was  extinguished  hy  Waterland,  but  in 
order  to  the  increase  of  Socinianism  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  Water- 
land  foresaw.  He  was  too  wise  a  man  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  one  form  of  Infidelism  would 
cure  or  prevent  Infidelity.  Enough,  that  he  made  it  more  bare- 
faced— I  might  say,  bare-breeched ;  for  modem  Umtaiianism  is 
verily  the  san9<uloUerie  of  religion. 

lb.  p.  239. 

Tou  imagine  that  acta  of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their  significatioo 
and  quality  from  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  worshipers :  whereas 
the  yery  reverse  of  it  is  the  truth. 

Truly  excellent.     Let  the  Church  of  England  praise  God  for 
her  Saints-^a  more  glorious  Calendar  than  Some  can  show ! 
lb.  p.  251. 

The  sum  then  of  the  case  is  this :  If  the  Son  could  be  inoluded  as  being 
uncreated,  and  very  God ;  as  Creator,  Sustainer,  Preserver  of  all  things, 
and  one  with  the  Father;  then  he  might  be  worshiped  upon  their  (the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers')  principles,  but  otherwise  could  not. 

Everywhere  in  this  invaluable  writer  I  have  to  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  all  distinct  idea  of  the  I  Am  as  the  proper  attribute  of 
the  Father ;  and  hence,  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  Jehovaism 
of  the  Son ;  and  hence,  that  while  we  worship  the  Son  together 
with  the  Fathes,  we  nevertheless  pray  to  the  Father  only  through 
the  Son. 

ftuery  xvii. 

And  we  may  never  be  able  perfectly  to  compr^end  the  relatioos  of  the 
three  persons,  ad  intra,  amongst  themselves ;  the  ineffable  order  and  econ- 
omy of  the  ever-blessed  co-eternal  Trinity. 

"  Comprehend !"  No.  For  how  can  any  spiritual  truth  be 
comprehended  ?  Who  can  comprehend  his  own  will ;  or  his  own 
personeity,  that  is,  his  I-ship  {Ichheit) ;  or  his  own  mind,  that  is, 
his  person ;  or  his  own  life  ?  But  we  can  distinctly  apprehend 
them.     In  strictness,  the  Idea,  God,  like  all  other  ideas  lightly  so 
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called,  and  as  contra-distinguished  from  conception,  is  not  so  prop- 
erly above,  as  alien  from,  comprehension.  It  is  like  smelling  a 
sound. 

Q,uery  xviii.  p.  269. 

From  what  hath  been  observed,  it  may  appear  sufficiently  that  the  divine 
Aoyoc  was  our  King  and  our  Ood  long  before ;  that  he  had  the  same  claim 
and  title  to  religioua  worship  that  the  Father  himself  had — only  not  9odi9- 
tineily  revedUd. 

Here  I  difier  toto  orhe  from  Waterland,  and  say  vnih  Luther 
and  Zinzendorf,  that  before  the  Baptism  of  John  the  Logos  alone 
had  been  distinctly  revealed,  and  that  first  in  Christ  he  declared 
himself  a  Son,  namely,  the  co-eternal  only-begotten  Son,  and  thus 
revealed  the  Father.  Indeed  the  want  of  the  Idea  of  the  1=3 
could  alone  have  prevented  Waterland  from  inferring  this  from 
his  own  query  II.  and  the  texts  cited  by  him  pp.  28-38.  The 
Father  can  not  be  revealed  except  in  and  through  the  Son,  his 
eternal  exegesis.  The  contrary  position  is  an  absurdity.  The 
Supreme  Will,  indeed,  the  Absolute  Good,  knowetb  himself  aa 
the  Father :  but  the  act  oi  self-affirmation,  the  I  Am  in  that  I 
Am,,  is  not  a  manifestation  ad  extra,  not  an  exegesis, 

lb.  p.  274. 

This  point  being  settled,  I  mi^t  allow  you  that,  in  some  sense,  distinct 
worship  commenced  with  the  diatinct  title  of  Son  or  Redeemer :  that  is,  our 
blessed  Lord  was  then  first  worshiped,  or  commanded  to  be  worshiped  by 
us,  under  that  distinct  title  or  character ;  having  before  had  no  other  title 
or  character  peculiar  and  proper  to  himself,  but  only  what  was  common  to 
the  Father  and  him  too. 

Rather  shall  I  say  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  the  Word  and 
the  Wisdom,  were  alone  worshiped,  because  alone  revealed  under 
the  Law.     See  Proverbs  i.  ii. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Bishop  Bull  is  very  plausible  and 
very  eloquent ;  but  only  cum  multis  grants  salts  sumend. 

Q^uery  xix.  p.  279. 

That  the  Fkther,  whose  honor  had  been  sufficiently  secured  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  oould  not  but  be  so  under  the  Christian  also,  ^ 

Here  again !  This  contradiction  of  Waterland  to  his  own 
principles  is  continually  recurring ; — ^yea,  and  in  one  place  he  in- 
volves the  very*Tritheism,  of  which  he  was  so  victorious  an  an 
tagonist,  namely,  that  the  Father  is  Jehovah,  the  Son  Jehovah, 
and  the  Spirit  Jehovah  ;— thus  making  Jehovah  either  a  mere 
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Bynonyme  of  God — whereas  he  himself  rightly  renders  it  'O^Jlr^ 
-which  St.  John  everywhere,  and  St.  Paul  no  leas,  makes  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  the  Son,  fiopoyet'iig  vl6g,  6  ihf  elg  idv  x^nor  toS 
naT^6g — ;  or  he  affirms  the  same  absurdity,  as  if  had  said  :  The 
Father  is  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Grhost  is 
the  Son,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Sons  but  one  Son.  N.B.  *  O 
A^  is  the  verbal  noun  of  6g  iari^  not  of  iy^  elfil.  It  is  strange 
how  little  use  has  been  made  of  that  profound  and  most  pregnant 
text,  John  i.  18  I 
duery  xx.  p.  302. 

The  6ftoov<ttov  itself  might  have  been  spared,  at  least  <mt  of  the  CreedSr 
had  not  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  good  words  brought  matters  to  that  pmm, 
that  the  Catholic  Faith  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  even  under  Catholic  laa 
guage. 

Most  assuredly  the  very  '  disputp^ble'  rendering  of  6/ioo6atop  by 
oonsubstantial,  or  of  one  substance  with,  not  only  might  have 
been  spared,  but  should  have  been  superseded.  Why  not — as  is 
felt  to  be  for  the  interest  of  science  in  all  the  physical  sciences- 
retain  the  same  term  in  all  languages?  Why  not  usia  and 
homoiisial,  as  well  as  hypostasis,  hypostatic^  homogeneous,  hete- 
rogeneous, and  the  like; — or  as  Baptism,  Euchariat,  Liturgy, 
Epiphany  and  the  rest  ? 

Cluery  xxi.  p.  303. 

The  Doctor's  insinuating  from  the  800  texts,  which  style  the  Father  God 
absolutely,  or  the  one  Gk>d,  that  the  Son  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  Qod, 
not  one  Ood  with  the  Father,  is  a  strained  and  remote  inference  of  his 
own. 

Waterland  has  weakened  his  argument  by  seeming  to  admit 
that  in  all  these  300  texts  the  Father,  distinctive^  is  meant, 
lb.  pp.  316-17. 

The  simplicity  of  God  is  another  mystery.  *  *  When  we  come  to  inquire 
whether  all  extension,  or  all  plurality,  diversity,  composition  of  substance 
and  accident,  and  the  like,  be  consistent  with  it»  then  it  is  we  discover  how 
confused  and  inadequate  our  ideas  are.  *  *  To  this  head  belongs  that  per- 
plexing question  (beset  with  difficulties  on  all  sides),  whether  the  divine 
substance  be  extended  or  no. 

Surely,  the  far  larger  part  of  these  assumed  difficulties  rests  on 
a  misapplication  either  of  the  senses  to  the  sense,  «or  of  the  sense 
to  the  understanding,  or  of  the  understanding  to  the  reason  ; — ^in 
short,  on  an  asking  for  images  where  only  theorems  can  be,  oi 
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requiring  theorems  for  thoughts,  that  is,  coaceptions  -or  notions,  or 
lastly,  conceptions  for  ideas, 
duery  xxiii.  p.  351. 

But  taMng  advantage  of  the  ambigoity  of  the  word  hypotiatiM,  BometiineB 
naed  to  signify  subetaace^  and  sometimes  person,  you  contrive  a  fallacy. 

And  why  did  not  Waterland  lift  up  his  voice  against  this  mis- 
chievous abuse  of  the  term  hypostasis,  and  the  perversion  of  its 
Latin  rendering,  substantia  as  being  equivalent  to  odaia  ?  Why 
oiaia  should  not  have  been  rendered  by  essentia^  I  can  not  con- 
ceive. Est  seems  a  contraction  of  esset,  and  ens  of  essens  :  ^y^ 
olaa,  o^ala  s=  essens,  essentis,  essentia, 

lb.  p.  354. 

Let  me  desire  you  not  to  give  so  great  a  loose  to  your  fanoy  in  divine 
things :  you  seem  to  consider  every  thing  under  the  notion  of  extension 
and  sensible  images. 

Very  true.  The  whole  delusion  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians  arises 
out  of  this,  that  they  apply  the  property  of  imaginable  matter — 
in  which  A.  is,  that  is,  can  only  be  imagined,  by  exclusion  of  B. 
as  the  universal  predicate  of  all  substantial  being. ' 

lb.  p.  357. 

And  our  English  Unitarians  *  *  have  been  stiU  refining  upon  the  Socin 
ian  scheme,  *  *  and  have  brought  it  still  nearer  to  SabeHianism. 

The  Sabellian  and  the  Unitarian  seem  to  differ  only  in  this : — 
that  what  the  Sabellian  calls  union  with,  the  Unitarian  calls  full 
inspiration  by,  the  Divinity. 

lb.  p.  359. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  true  Arian  or  Semi-Arian  scheme 
(which  you  would  be  thought  to  come  up  to  at  least)  can  never  tolerably 
support  itself  without  taking  in  the  Catholic  principle  of  a  human  soul  to 
join  with  the  Word. 

Here  comes  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Cartesian  Dualism ; 
as  if  ad^l,  the  living  body,  could  be  or  exist  without  a  soul,  or  a 
human  living  body  without  a  human  soul !  -^^^1  is  not  Greek 
for  carrion,  nor  a&/jia  for  carcase. 

ftuery  xxiv.  p.  371. 

Necessary  existence  is  an  essential  character,  and  belongs  equally  to  Fa 
ther  and  Son. 

Subsistent  in  themselves  are  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit :  the  Fa 
ther  only  has  origin  in  himself 
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dueiy  zxvi.  p.  412. 

The  words  oifx  ^  yevofitvov  he  cooBtruee  thus :  "not  as  eternally  gener- 
ated,'' as  if  he  had  read  yewofiofov,  supplying  dlSioc  by  imagination.  The 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  yevofievov,  signifymg  made,  or  created,  is  so 
fixed  and  certain  in  this  author,  ^ 

This  is  but  one  in  fifly  instances  in  which  the  true  Englishing 
of  yev6fA6yoz^  iyivBjo,  &c.  would  have  prevented  all  mistake.  It 
is  not  made,  but  became.  Thus  here  : — ^begotten  eternally,  and 
not  as  one  that  became  ;  that  is,  as  not  having  been  before.  The 
only-begotten  Son  never  became  ;  but  all  things  became  through 
him. 

lb.  412. 

Ei  nos  etiam  Sertnoni  atque  Rationif  iUmque  VtriuH,  per  qua  omnia  mo- 
liium  Deum  ediximus,  pr<tpriam  tubttantiam  Sjnritum  inscribimtu  ;  euiet 
Bermo  innt  pnenuntiatUi^  et  Ratio  adtit  dittponerUi,  et  Virttu  perfidentL 
Hune  ex  Deo  prolatum  didieimiUj  et  prolatione  generatunij  et  idcirco  ^liun 
Dei  et  Deum  diciwn  ex  uuitate  subetantue. — ^TertulL  Apol.  c  21. 

How  strange  and  crude  the  realism  of  the  Christian  Faith  ap- 
pears in  Tertullian's  rugged  Latin  ! 

lb.  p.  414. 

He  represents  Tertullian  as  making  the  Son,  in  his  highest  capacity,  ig^ 
norant  of  the  day  of  judgment 

Of  the  true  sense  of  the  text,  Mark  xiii.  32,  I  still  remain  in 
doubt ;  but,  though  as  zealous  and  steadfast  a  Homuosian  as  Bull 
and  Waterland  themselves,  I  am  inclined  to  understand  it  of  the 
Son  in  his  highest  capacity  ;  but  I  would  avoid  the  inferiorizing 
consequences  by  a  stricter  rendering  of  the  el  fi^  6  /7arij^.  The 
fidvop  of  St.  Matthew  xidv.  36,  is  here  omitted.  I  think  Water- 
land's  a  very  unsatisfying  solution  of  this  text. 

lb.  p.  415. 

Exdamane  qitod  te  Deue  religttUsetf  dtc.  Habee  ipntm  exelamantem  in 
poBeione,  Deus  meus,  Deue  metUf  tU  quid  me  dereliquitti  f  8ed  kae  vox 
caruie  et  aninuE,  id  est,  hominis;  nee  Sermonie,  nee  SpirUns,  dse. — ^TertulL 
Adv.  Prax.  c  26,  c  80. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Fathers,  and,  Origen  excepted,  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  in  particular,  in  all  that  respects  Hebrew 
learning  and  the  New  Testament  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  shown  in  this  so  early  fantastic  misinterpretation  ground- 
ed on  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  reminding,  and  as  it  were  giving  out 
aloud  to  John  and  Mary  the  twehty-second  Psalm,  the  prediction 
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of  his  present  sufferings  and  afler-glory.  But  the  entire  passage 
in  Tertullian,  though  no  proof  of  his  Arianism,  is  full  of  proofs 
of  his  want  of  insight  into  the  true  sense  of  the  Scripture  texts. 
Indeed,  without  detracting  from  the  inestimable  services  of  the 
Fathers  from  Tertullian  to,  Augustine  respecting  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  Faith,  yet  commencing  from  the  fifth 
century,  I  dare  claim  for  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  the 
honorable  name  of  ^(fxaumaTiig  of  Trinitarianism,  and  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  Churches,  Roman  or  Protestant :  the 
learned  Romanist  divines  themselves  admit  this,  and  make  a 
merit  of  the  reluctance  with  which  they  nevertheless  admit  it, 
in  respect  of  Bishop  Bull.* 
lb.  p.  421. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  not  reasons  of  oooBcienoe  obliging  a  good 
man  to  speak  out,  there  ore  always  reasons  of  prudence  which  should  make 
a  wise  man  hold  his  tongue. 

True,  and  as  happily  expressed.  To  this,  however,  the  honest 
Anti-Trinitarian  must  come  at  last :  "  Well,  well,  I  admit  that 
John  and  Paul  thought  differently ;  but  this  remains  my  opinion." 

Cluery  xxvii.  p.  427. 

Tdv  dXjfdivdv  Kol  5t>TWf  6vTa  Qedv,  rdv  rov  Xpiarov  naripa. — Athanoi. 
Chnt.  Geni. 

The  just  and  literal  rendering  of  the  passage  is  this :  'The  true  God  who 
in  reality  is  such,  namely,  the  Father  of  Christ' 

The  passage  admits  of  a  somewhat  different  interpretation 
from  this  of  Waterland's,  and  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  against 
the  Arian  notion  :  namely,  taking  rdv  di'Tivg  6vta  distinctively 
from  6  &p — the  Ens  omnis  entitatis,  etiam  suaSy  that  is,  the  I  Am 

*  Tnno  ah%  estd  el  Doctor  Jorge  BtUl  Profeior  de  Teologia^  y  Presbitero 
d$  la  JgUtia  AnglicanOy  que  muri6  Obispo  de  San  David  el  ano  de  1716, 
cugas  obraa  teologieo — etcoloBlicae,  en/olio^  nada  deben  d  las  mas  tUamhica- 
dds  que  se  kan  estampado  en  Salamanca  y  en  Coimbra;  y  eomo  los  puntos 
que  por  la  mayor  parte  tratb  en  ellas  son  sobre  los  misterios  capitales  de 
nuestra  Santa  Fe^  conviene  a  saber^  sobre  el  misterio  de  la  THnidadt  y  sobre 
el  de  la  Divinidad  de  Cristo,  en  los  cuales  su  Pseudaiglesia  Anglicana  no  se 
desvia  de  la  CatolicOy  en  verdofl^  que  los  manejo  con  tdnto  nervio  y  con  tanta 
delicadezaf  que  los  ieoiogos  ortodojos  mas  eseolasiizados,  coma  si  dijeramos 
eleetrizados,  hacen  grande  estimctcion  de  dichas  obras.  T  aun  en  los  dos 
7Sratados  que  escribio  aeerea  de  la  Justifieaeion^  que  es  jmnto  mas  resvaladizoy 
en  los  prineipios  que  ahrazo^  no  se  uparo  de  los  teologos  Catolicos  ;  pero  en 
algunas  conseeuencias  que  injirio,  ya  did  bastantemente  a  entender  la  mala 
leeke  que  habia  mamado.    Fray.  Gerundio,  ii.  *1. — JEWl 
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the  Father,  m  distinetion  from  the  Ens  Supremum,  the  Sod.     It 
can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  in  changing  the  formula  of 
the  Tetrbfityi  into  the  TWo^,  by  merging  the  Prolhes'ts  in  the 
Thesis,  the  Identity  in  the  Ipseity,  the  Christian  Fathers  buIk 
jected'  their  exposition  to  many  inconveniences, 
lb.  p.  432. 

OifX  ^  voerfTT^c  fQv  6Xov  iarai  Oedg  6  t^  Hoaei  dnCiv  a^rdv  dvai  Ocd^ 
'A^padft,  Koi  drdv  'Iffodx,  kcU  Oedv  laxw/J.^-JuBtin.  Mart.  IMal.  pi  180L 

The  meaning  is,  that  that  divine  Perton,  ^bo  called  himself  Qod,  and 
was  Qod,  -was  not  the  Person  of  the  Father,  whose  ordinary  diaraeter  is 
that  of  maker  of  all  tbinge,  but  another  divine  Person,  namely,  God  tiie 
Son.  *  *  It  was  Justin's  business  to  show  that  there  was  a  divine  Per- 
son, one  who  was  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  and  was  not  the  Pk- 
ther ;  and  therefore  there  were  two  divine  Persons. 

At  all  events,  it  was  a  very  incautious  expression  on  the  part 
of  Justin,  though  his  meaning  was,  doubtless,  that  which  Water- 
land  gives.  The  same  most  improper,  or  at  best,  most  inconve- 
nient because  equivocal  phrase,  has  been,  as  I  think,  interpolated 
into  our  Apostles'  Greed. 

lb.  p.  436. 

TrjpolTO  <P  &v,  (jf  6  ifidg  Xoyo^f  el^  fihf  Gcdf,  elg  Iv  cCLtlcv  koI  Xlov  ni 
Hvevfiaroc  dvoi^epouivuv.  k.  r,  X. — Greg.  Naz.  Orat  29. 

We  may,  as  I  conceive,  preserve  (the  doctrine  of)  one  Gkxl,  by  referring 
both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  one  cause,  Ac 

Another  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  Trias  compared 
with  the  Tetractys. 


NOTES  ON  WATERLANiyS  MPORTANGE  OP  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
THE  HOLY  TRINITY.* 
Chap.  i.  p.  18. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  Divine  Being  to  be  misearehable ;  and  if  be  were 
not  so,  he  would  not  be  divine.  Must  we  therefore  reject  the  most  certain 
truths  concerning  the  Deity,  only  because  they  are  incomprehensible,  dx.  ? 

It  is  strange  that  so  sound,  so  admirable  a  logician  as  Water- 
land,  should  have  thought '  unsearchable*  and  *  incomprehensible' 
synonymous,  or  at  least  equivalent  terms  : — and  this,  though  St. 
Paul  hath  made  it  the  privilege  of  the  full-grown  Christian  to 
search  out  the  deep  things  of  Qod  himself. 

•  The  importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted,  m  reply 
to  some  late  namnhleta.     2d  edit.  Lond.  1784. 
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Chap.  iv.  p.  111. 

llie  delivering  over  unto  Satan  teems  to  hare  been  a  form  of  exoommuiu- 
oatioD,  declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  heathen ;  and  in  the 
Apostolical  age  it  "Wsb  aooompamed  with  supematoral  or  miraculoos  eflfects 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered. 

Unless  the  passage  {Acts  v.  1-11),  be  an  authority,  I  must 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  essen- 
tial spirituality  of  Christiah  motives,  and,  in  my  judgment,  as 
irreconcilable  -with  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  toorld.  Let  me  be  once  convinced  that  St.  Paul,  with 
the  elders  of  an  Apostolic  Church,  knowingly  and  intentionally 
appended  a  palsy  or  a  consumption  to  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  reconsider  my  old  oinnion 
as  to  the  anti-Christian  principle  of  the  Romish  Inquisition. 

lb.  p.  114. 

A  man  that  is  a  heretiCf  after  the  fret  and  eeeond  admonitiony  reject ; 
knovmg  thai  he  that  U  eueh^  ie  eubverted,  and  einneth,  being  condemned  of 
AtmarZ/^-nt.  ia  10,  11. 

This  te3Ct  would  be  among  my  minor  arguments  fer  doubting 
the  Paulinity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  It  seems  to  me  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  and  a  more  established  Church  power. 

lb. 

Not  every  one  that  mistakes  in  judgment,  though  in  matters  of  great  iok- 
portanee,  in  points  fundamental,  but  he  that  openly  espouses  such  £mdar 
mental  error.  *  *  Dr.  Whitby  adds  to  the  definition,  the  espousing  it 
out  of  disgust,  pride,  envy,  or  some  -worldly  principle,  and  against  his 
conscience. 

Whitby  went  too  far;  Waterland  not  far  enough.  Every 
schismatic  is  not  necessarily  a  heretic  ;  but  every  heretic  is  virtu- 
ally a  schismatic.  As  to  the  meaning  of  airoxaidn^nog^  Water 
land  surely  makes  too  much  of  a  very  plain  matter.  What  wai 
the  sentence  passed  on  a  heretic  ?  A  public  declaration  that  hf 
was  no  longer  a  member  of — ^that  is,  of  one  faith  with — ih^ 
Church.  This  the  man  himself,  after  two  public  notices,  admits 
and  involves  in  the  very  act  of  persisting.  However  confident  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  has  set  up,  he  can  not,  after  two 
public  admonitions,  be  ignorant  that  it  is  a  doctrine  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  his  communion  with  the  Church  that  has  admitted 
him ;  and  in  regard  of  his  alienation  from  that  communion,  he  is 
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aeceasarily  adToxatdx^tTo;, — ^though  in  his  pride  of  heart    he 
might  say  with  the  man  of  old,  "  And  I  banish  yon.'* 

lb.  p.  123. 

as  soon  as  the  miraeulonB  gifts,  or  gift  of  dueermng  spirits. 


No  one  point  in  the  New  Testament  perplexes  me  so  much  as 
these  (so  called)  miraculons  gifts.  I  feel  a  moral  repugnance  to 
the  reduction  of  them  to  natural  and  acquired  talents,  ennobled 
and  made  energetic  by  the  life  and  convergency  of  faith ; — ^and 
yet  on  no  other  scheme  can  I  reconcile  them  with  the  idea  of 
Christianity,  or  the  particular  supposed,  with  the  general  known, 
facts.  But,  thank  Grod !  it  is  a  question  which  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  afiect  our  faith  or  practice.  I  mean,  if  God  permit, 
to  go  through  the  Middletonian  controversy,  as  soon  as  I  can  pro- 
cure the  loan  of  the  books,  or  have  health  enough  to  become  a 
reader  in  the  British  Museum. 

lb.  p.  126. 

And  what  if,  after  all,  spiritual  censures  (for  of  such  only  I  am  speak- 
ing), should  happen  to  fall  upon  such  a  person,  he  may  be  in  some  measure 
hurt  in  his  reputation  by  it,  and  that  is  all.  And  possibly  hereupon  hia 
errors,  before  invincible  through  ignorance,  may  be  remored  by  wholesome 
instruction  and  admonition,  and  so -he  is  befriended  in  it,  4fec 

Waterland  is  quite  in  the  right  so  far ; — but  the  penal  laws, 
the  temporal  inflictions — would  he  have  called  for  the  repeal  of 
these  ?  Milton  saw  this  subject  with  a  mastering  eye, — saw 
that  the  awful  power  of  excommunication  was  degraded  and 
weakened  even  to  impotence  by  any  the  least  connection  with  the 
law  of  the  State. 

lb.  p.  127. 

who  are  hereby  forbidden  to  receive  such  heretics  into  their 

houses,  or  to  pay  them  so  much  as  common  civilities.  This  precept  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  his  own  practice,  recorded  by  Ireneus, 
who  had  the  information  at  second-hand  from  Polycai*p,  a  disciple  of  St. 
John's,  that  St  John,  once  meeting  with  Cennthus  at  the  bath,  retired  in- 
stantly without  bathing,  for  fear  lest  the  hath  should  fall  by  reason  of  Ce- 
rinthus  being  there,  the  enemy  to  truth. 

Psha !  The  bidding  him  God  speed, — A^yw>'  oi^rw  x^l(fBiv, — 
(2  John,  11),  is  a  spirituality,  not  a  mere  civility.  If  St.  John 
knew  or  suspected  that  Oerinthus  had  a  cutaneous  disease,  there 
would  have  been  some  sense  in  the  refusal,  or  rather,  as  I 
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correct  myself,   some  probability  of  truth   in   this   gossip    of 
IrensBUS. 
lb.  p.  128. 

They  corrupted  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  effect  subverted  the  GrospeL 
That  was  enough  to  render  them  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  sin- 
cerely loved  and  valued  sound  faith. 

O,  no,  no,  not  *  them  !'  Error  quidem,  non  tamen  homo 
erranst  abominaitdus :  or,  to  pun  a  little,  abhominandus.  Be 
bold  in  denouncing  the  heresy,  but  slow  and  timorous  in  denoun- 
cing the  erring  brother  as  a  heretic.  The  unmistakable  passions 
of  a  factionary  and  a  schismatic,  the  ostentatious  display,  the  am- 
bition and  dishonest  arts  of  a  sect-founder,  must  be  superin- 
duced on  the  false  doctrine,  before  the  heresy  makes  the  man  a 
heretic. 

lb.  p.  129. 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nieolaitaos. 

Were  the  Nicolaitans  a  sect  properly  so  called  ?  The  word 
is  the  Greek  rendering  of '  the  children  of  Balaam  ;'  that  is,  men 
of  grossly  immoral  and  disorderly  lives. 

lb.  p.  130. 

For  if  he  who  shall  break  <me  of  the  least  moral  eotnmandnunis,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  shall  be  eaUed  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  v.  19),  it 
must  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment^  <bc 

A  sad  misinterpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  which  from  the 
context  most  evidently  had  no  reference  to  any  moral,  that  is, 
universal  commandment  as  such,  but  to  the  national  institutions 
of  the  Jewish  state,  as  long  as  that  state  should  be  in  existence ; 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  Heaven  or  the  Government,  and  tJie 
Earth  or  the  People  or  the  Governed,  as  one  corpus  politicumy 
or  nation,  had  passed  away.  Till  that  time, — ^which  was  ful- 
filled under  Titus,  and  more  thoroughly  under  Hadrian, no  Jew 

WM  relieved  from  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  subject  by  his  hav- 
ing become  a  Christian.  The  text,  together  with  the  command 
implied  in  Uie  miracle  of  the  tribute-money  in  the  fish's  mouth, 
might  be  fairly  and  powerfully  adduced  against  the  (Quakers,  in 
respect  of  their  refusal  to  pay  their  tithes,  or  whatever  tax  they 
please  to  consider  as  having  an  un-Christian  destination.  But 
are  they  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the 
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Christian  Chuxck  ?     No  ;^but  they  must  be  legaxded  as  weak 
and  injudicious  members  of  it. 
Chap.  V.  p.  140. 

Aooordinglj  it  may  be  observed,  how- the  unbelieyers  carees  and  oompli- 
ment  those  complying  geDtlemea  who  meet  them  half-vaj,  while  they  are 
perpetually  inveighiog  against  the  stiff  diyines,  tiB  they  call  them,  whom 
they  can  make  no  advantage  of. 

Lessing,  an  honest  and  frank-hearted  Infidel,  expresses  the  same 
sentiment.  As  long  as  a  German  Protestant  divine  keeps  him- 
self stifi*  and  steadfast  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  the  full 
Creed  of  Melancthon,  he  is  impregnable,  and  may  bid  defiance 
to  skeptic  and  philosopher.  But  let  him  quit  the  citadel,  and  the 
Cossacks  are  upon  him. 

lb.  p.  187. 

And  therefore  it  is  infallibly  certain,  as  Mr.  GhiUingworth  well  argues 
with  respect  to  Christianity  in  general,  that  we  ought  firmly  to  bdiere  it ; 
because  wisdom  and  reason  require  that  we  should  believe  those  things 
which  are  by  many  degrees  more  credible  and  probable  than  the  oontrary. 

Yes,  where  there  are  but  two  positions,  one  of  which  must  be 
true.  When  A.  is  presented  to  my  mind  with  probability =5, 
and  B.  with  fNrobability=sl5,  I  must  think  that  B.  is  three  times 
more  probable  than  A.  And  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  a  C.  may 
be  fotmd  which  will  supersede  both. 

Chap.  vi.  p.  230. 

The  Greed  of  Jerusalem,  preserved  by  Cyril  (the  most  ancient  perhaps  of 
any  now  extant),  is  very  express  for  the  divinity  of  God  the  Son,  in  these 
words :  "  And  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Gk>d,  true 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father  be'fore  all  ages,  by  whom  all  things  were  made." 
*  *  KaX  etc  kvtH  Kvpiov  *lrtaovv  XpiardVf  rdv  vldv  rov  Qeov  fiovoyev^,  rdv  ix 
Tov  irarpdc  yewrfdivraf  Oebv  dXijdivdv,  Trpd  Trdvnjv  tuv  aluvuv,  <Ji*  o5  nd 
vdvTa  kyhero. 

I  regard  this,  both  from  its  antiquity  and  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  so  far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  Pythagoreo-Platonic  sects  of  Paganism,  as  the 
most  important  and  convincing  mere  fact  of  evidence  in  the 
Trinitarian  controversy. 

lb.  p.  233. 

— true  Son  of  the  Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  i&c. 

How  is  this  reconcilable  with  John  i.  18— (no  one  hcUh  9een 
Crod  at  any  time  :  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  i(iS09f^ 
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of  the  Father,  he  hath  dedared  him — )  or  with  the  ea^ess 
image,  luuerted  above.     ^  Invisible/  I  suppoee,  must  be  taken  in 
the  narrowest  sense,  that  is,  to  bodily  eyes.     But  then  the  one 
'  invisible'  would  not  mean  the  same  as  the  olher. 
lb.  p.  236. 

Symbola  eerie  SeeUna  ex  ipm  Ecclence  sennt,  non  ex  haretieorwn  eere^ 
bello,  exponenda  nifU. — Bull  Judic.  Eoel  r. 

The  truth  of  a  Creed  must  be  tried  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
but  the  sense  of  the  Creed  by  the  known  sentiments  and  inferred 
intention  of  its  compilers. 

lb.  p.  238. 

The  T£ry  name  of  Father,  applied  in  the  Creed  to  the  first  Person,  in- 
timates tne  relation  he  bears  to  a  Son,  Ao, 

No  doubt :  but  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  apparent 
want  of  distinctness  of  explication  on  this  article,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  is — ^that  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  was  at  first  the 
preparatory  confession  of  ^e  catechumens,  the  admission-ticket,  as 
it  were  {symbdum  ad  Baptismum),  at  the  gate  of  the  Church,  and 
gradually  augmented  as  heresies  started  up.  The  latest  of  these 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  doubt  respecting  the  entire  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  as  distinguished  from  suspended  anima- 
tion. Hence  in  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century  the  clause—"  and  he 
descended  into  Hades,"  was  inserted ; — ^that  is,  the  indissoluble 
principle  of  the  man  Jesus,  was  separated  from,  and  led,  the 
dissoluble,  and  subsisted  apart  in  Scheol,  or  the  abode  of  sepa- 
rated souls  ; — but  really  meaning  no  more  than  vere  mortuus  est. 
Jesus  was  taken  from  the  Cross  dead  in  the  very  same  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  was  dead  after  his  beheading. 

Nevertheless,  well  adapted  as  this  Creed  was  to  its  purposes, 
I  can  not  but  regret  the  high  place  and  precedence  which  by 
means  of  its  title,  and  the  fable  to  which  that  title  gave  rise,  / 
it  has  usurped.     It  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  indirectly  favored 
Arianism  and  Socinianism. 

lb.  p.  250. 

That  St  John  wrote  hia  Gospel  with  a  view  to  confute  Oerinthus,  among 
other  false  teachers,  is  attested  first  by  Irenasus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Poly- 
oarp,  and  who  flourished  within  less  than  a  century  of  St.  John's  time. 

I  have  little  trust  and  no  faith  in  the  gossip  and  hearsay- 
aneodotes  of  the  early  Fathers,  Iienssus  not  excepted.     "  Within 
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less  than  a  century  of  St.  JoWs  time."  Alas  !  a  century  in  tha 
paucity  of  whteis  and  of  men  of  education  in  the  age  sucoeediiig 
the  Apostolic,  must  be  reckoned  equal  to  more  than  five  centuries 
since  the  use  of  printing.  Suppose,  however,  the  truth  of  th« 
Irenajan  tradition  ;— that  the  Creed  of  Cerinthus  was  what 
Irenaeus  states  it  to  have  been  ;  and  that  John,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Asiatic  Bishops,  wrote  his  Gospel  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Corinthian  heresy  ; — does  there  not  thence  arise,  in  his  utter  si- 
lence, an  ahnost  overwheUning  argument  against  the  Apostolicity 
of  the  Christopadia,  both  that  prefixed  to  Luke,  and  that  con- 
corporated  with  Matthew  ? 
lb.  p.  257. 

In  him  wa  life,  and  ths  life  wat  the  light  of  men.  The  same  Word  wu 
life,  the  XSyog  and  C«»7,  both  one.  There  was  no  oocasioo  therefore  for 
subtilly  dUtingoishiDg  the  Word  and  life  into  two  Sons,  as  eome  did 

I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of  this  interpretation.     It  may 

|je, ^nay,  it  is, — fairly  deducible  firom  the  words  of  the  great 

Evangelist :  but  I  can  not  help  thinking  that,  taken  as  the  pri- 
mary intention,  it  degrades  this  most  divine  chapter,  which  unites 
in  itself  the  three  characters  of  sublime,  profound,  and  pregnant, 
and  alloys  its  universality  by  a  mixture  of  time  and  accident. 

lb. 

And  the  light  ehineth  in  darkneee,  and  the  darkneu  eometh  not  upon  it.  So 
I  render  the  verae,  conformable  to  the  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  yexh, 
KaraXafii^dvUf  by  our  translators  in. another  plaoe  of  this  same  Oosp^ 
The  Apoetle,  as  I  conceive,  in  this  6th  verse  of  his  let  chapter,  alludes  to 
the  prevailing  error  of  the  Gentiles,  <&c 

0  sad,  sad  !  Ho^  must  the  philosopher  have  been  eclipsed  by 
the  shadow  of  antiquarian  erudition,  in  order  that  a  mind  like 
Waterland's  could  have  sacrificed  the  profound  universal  import 
'  of  comprehend  to  an  allusion  to  a  worthless  dream  of  heretical 
nonsense,  the  mushroom  of  the  day !  Had  Waterland  ever 
thought  of  the  relation  of  his  own  understanding  to  bis  reason  ? 
But  alas  !  the  identification  of  these  two  diversities— of  how 
many  errors  has  it  been  ground  and  occasion  ! 

lb.  p.  259. 

And  the  Word  was  made  fieeh — ^became  personally  united  "with  the  man 
Jesus ;  and  dwelt  among  m, — ^resided  constantly  in  the  human  nature  so 
asanmed 
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V aterland  himself  did  but  dimly  see  the  awful  import  of 
^^iy0To  ffd^l — the  mystery  of  the  alien  ground — and  the  truth, 
that  as  the  ground  such  must  be  the  life.  He  caused  himself  to 
become  flesh,  and  therein  assumed  a  mortal  life  into  his  own  pei^ 
son  and  imity,  in  order  himself  to  transubstantiate  the  corruptible 
into  the  incorruptible. 

Waterland's  anxiety  to  show  the  anti-heretical  force  of  St. 
John*B  Gospel  and  Epistles,  has  caused  him  to  overlook  their 
Catholicity — ^their  applicability  to  all  countries  and  all  times — 
their  truth,  independently  of  all  temporary  accidents  and  errors  ; 
— which  Catholicity  alone  it  is  that  constitutes  their  claim  to 
Canonicity,  that  is,  to  be  Canonical  inspired  writings. 

lb.  p.  266. 

Herf apon  therefore  the  Apostle,  in  defence  of  Ohrist's  real  humanitj, 
Boys,  TktB  u  h9  thai  eame  by  water  and  biood. 

*  Water  and  blood,'  that  is,  serum  and  crassamentunit  mean 
simply  '  blood,'  the  blood  of  the  animal  or  carnal  life,  which, 
saith  Moses,  is  the  life.  Hence  '  flesh'  is  often  taken  as,  and  in- 
deed is  a  form  of,  the  blood, — ^blood  formed  or  organized.  Thus 
*  blood'  often  includes  '  flesh,'  and  *  flesh'  includes  •  blood.'  *  Flesh 
and  blood'  is  equivalent  to  blood  in  its  twofold  form,  or  rather  as 
formed  and  formless.  '  Water  and  blood*  has,  therefore,  two 
meanings  in  St.  John,  but  which  in  idem  coincidunt: — 1.  true 
animal  human  blood,  and  no  celestial  ichor  or  phantom  : — 2.  the 
whole  sentiently  vital  body,  fixed  or  flowing,  the  pipe  and  t£e 
stream.  For  the  ancients,  and  especially  the  Jews,  had  no  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  the  use  or  action  of  the  nerves  :  in  the  Old 
Testament  '  heart'  is  used  as  we  use  '  head.'  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart — ^is  in  English  :  '*  the  worthless  fellow  {vaurien) 
hath  taken  it  into  his  head,"  &c. 

lb.  p.  268. 

The  Apostle  having  said  that  the  Spirit  ia  truth,  or  esaential  truth  (which 
waa  giving  him  a  title  common  to  Qod  the  Father  and  to  ChriBt),  Aid. 

Is  it  clear  that  the  distinct  hypostasis  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  only-begotten  Son  is  hypostatically  distin- 
guished from  the  Father,  was  a  truth  that  formed  an  immediate 
object  or  intention  of  St.  John  ?  That  it  is  a  truth  implied  in, 
and  fairly  deducible  from,  many  texts,  both  in  his  Gospel  and 
Bpistles,  I  do  not,  indeed  I  can  not,  doubt ;-— but  only  whether 
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this  article  of  our  faith  he  was  comnuBsioned  to  deelaro  ex- 
plicitly ? 

It  grieves  me  to  tiiink  that  such  giant  arehaspistis  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  as  B.ull  and  Waterland,  should  have  clung  to  the 
intruded  gloss  (1  John  v.  7),  which,  in  the  opulence  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  evidences,  as  displayed  hy  their  own  xnaater^znindB, 
would  have  been  superfluous,  had  it  not  been  worse  than  super- 
fluous, that  is,  senseless  in  itself,  and  interruptive  of  the  profoond 
sense  of  the  Apostle. 

lb.  p.  272. 

He  is  oome,  come  in  the  flesh,  and  not  merely  to  reside  for  a  time,  or  oo- 
easionally,  and  to  fly  off  again,  but  to  abide  and  dwell  with  man,  elothed 
with  hHmanity. 

Incautiously  worded  at  best.  Compare  our  Lord's  own  d^laxa- 
tion  to  his  disciples,  that  he  had  dwelt  a  brief  while  tnth  or 
among  them,  in  order  to  dwell  in  them  permanently. 

lb.  p.  286. 

It  is  very  ohserrable,  that  the  Ebionites  rejected  three  of  the  ODspels,  re- 
oeiring  only  St  Matthew's  (or  what  they  called  bo),  and  that  cortailML 
They  rejected  likewise  all  St.  Paul's  writings,  reproaching  him  as  an  apos- 
tate. How  unlikely  is  it  that  Justin  should  own  such  reprobates  ae  those 
were  for  feUow-Ohristians  1 

I  dare  avow  my  belief — or  rather  I  dare  not  withhold  my 
avowal — ^that  both  Bull  and  Waterland  are  here  hunting  on  the 
trail  of  an  old  blimder  or  figment,  concocted  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  Gentile  Christians  and  their  Fathers  in  all  that  re- 
spected Hebrew  literature  and  the  Palestine  Christians.  I  per- 
sist in  the  belief  that,  though  a  refuse  of  the  persecuted  and  from 
neglect  degenerating  Jew-Christians  may  have  sunk  into  the 
mean  and  carnal  notions  of  their  unconverted  brethren  respecting 
the  Messiah,  no  proper  sect  of  Ebionites  ever  existed,  but  those 
to  whom  St.  Paul  travelled  with  the  contributions  of  the  churches, 
nor  any  such  man  as  Ebion ;  unless  indeed  it  was  St.  Barnabas, 
who  in  his  humility  may  have  so  named  himself,  while  soliciting 
relief  for  the  distressed  Palestine  Christians  ; — "  I  am  Barnabas 
the  beggar.*'  But  I  will  go  further,  and  confess  my  belief  that 
the  (so-called)  Ebionites  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  who  re- 
jected the  Christopcedia,  and  whose  Gospel  commenced  with 
the  baptism  by  John,  were  orthodox  Apostohc  Christians,  who  re« 
eeived  Christ  as  the  Laid,  that  is,  as  Jehovah  manifested  in  iks 
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flesh.  Am  to  their  rejection  of  the  other  Goepels  and  of  Paul's 
writings,  I  might  ask  : — *'  Could  they  read  them  V'  But  the 
whole  notion  seeme  to  rest  on  an  anachronical  misoonoeption  of 
the  Evangdia*  E^ery  great  mother  Church,  at  first,  had  its 
own  Gospel, 
lb.  p.  288. 

To  say  nothiiig  here  of  the  truer  reading  ("  men  of  your  nation"),  there  is 
no  consequence  in  the  argument.  The  Ebionites  were  Christians  in  a  large 
sense,  men  of  Christian  profession,  nominal  Christians,  as  Justin  allowed  the 
worst  of  heretics  to  be;  And  this  is  all  he  could  mean  by  allowing  the 
Ebionites  to  be  Christians. 

I  agree  with  Bull  in  holding  dxi6  %ov  ifini^v  yifovg  the  most 
probable  reading  in  the  passage  cited  from  Justin,  and  am  by  no 
means  conyinced  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Josephus  is  an 
interpolation.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  men,  as  are  here 
described,  ever  professed  themselves  Christians,  or  were,  or  could 
have  been,  baptized. 

lb.  p.  292. 

Le  Clerc  would  appear  to  doubt,  whether  the  persons  pointed  to  in  Jus- 
tin really  denied  Christ's  divine  nature  or  no.  It  is  as  plain  as  possible 
that  they  did 

Le  Clero  is  no  favorite  of  mine,  and  Waterland  is  a  prime 
favorite.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  I  too  doubt  with  Le 
Clerc,  and  more  than  doubt. 

lb.  p.  338. 

9vaei  6i  r^f  ^opac  Trpoayevofihnjc,  dvayKoXov  iv  6ti  tr&aai  /3ovX6fievoc  y 
'Hjv  fBopovoidv  ohaiav  d^aviaac  roHro  6i  o6k  fv  tripu^  ytvMai  el  feprep  ^ 
Kard  fvffiv  ^wf  irpoatir^Mctf  r^  r^  ^opdv  dt^ofAivi^  d^i^cvaa  fiiv  ri)v 
^dopdv,  dOavarbv  6t  tov  Xoiirov  rd  de^dfuvw  dianfpowra,  k.  t.  A. — Just  M. 

Here  Justin  asserts  that  it  was  necessary  for  essential  life,  or  life  by  na- 
ture, to  be  united  with  human  nature,  in  order  to  save  it 

Waterland  has  not  mastered  the  full  force  of  ^  xaid  6^$p  (oiij. 
If  indeed  he  had  taken  in  the  full  force  of  the  whole  of  this  in- 
valuable fragment,  he  would  never  have  complimented  the  follow- 
ing extract  frt>m  IxeniBus,  as  saying  the  same  thing  *'in  fuller  and 
stronger  words."  Compared  with  the  fragment  from  Justin,  it  is 
but  the  fiat  common-place  logic  of  analogy,  so  common  in  the 
early  Fathers. 

^Ib.  p.  340. 

Qui  nude  ton^um  hominem  sum  dieunt  ex  Joseph  generatum  *  *  moriuntwr. 
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Non  nude  haminem — not  a  mere  man  do  I  hold  Jesus  to  haTo 
been  and  to  be  ;  but  a  perfect  man  and,  by  peraonal  nnion  with 
the  Logos,  perfect  God.  That  his  having  an  earthly  father  might 
be  requisite  to  his  being  a  perfect  man  I  can  readily  suppose  ;  but 
why  the  having  an  earthly  father  should  be  more  incompatible 
with  his  perfect  divinity,  than  his  having  an  earthly  mother,  I 
can  not  comprehend.  All  that  John  and  Paul  believed,  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  hot ! 

Chap.  vii.  p.  389. 

It  10  a  suffident  reafion  for  not  receiving  either  them  {Arian  doctrines),  or 
the  interpretations  brought  to  support  them,  that  the  ancientB,  in  the  best 
snd  purest  times,  either  knew  notching  of  them,  or  if  they  did,  ooadenmed 
them. 

As  excellent  means  of  raising  a  presumption  in  the  mind  of  the 
falsehood  of  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  and  thus  of  preparing  the 
mind  for  a  docile  reception  of  the  great  idea  itself — I  admit  and 
value  the  testimonies  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
But  alas  !  the  increasing  dimness,  ending  in  the  final  want  of  the 
idea  of  this  all-truths-including  truth  of  the  Tetractys  eternally 
manifested  in  the  Triad  ; — ^this,  this  is  the  ground  and  cause  of 
all  the  main  heresies  from  Semi-Arianism,  recalled  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  to  the  last  setting  ray  of  departing  faith  in  the  necessita- 
rian Psilanthropism  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

lb.  p.  412,  &c. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  Waterland's  defence  of  the  Fathers  in 
these  pages  against  Barboyrac,  is  below  his  great  powers  oind 
characteristic  vigor  of  judgment.  It  is  enough  that  they,  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  were  the  lights  of  their  age, 
and  worthy  of  all  reverence  for  their  good  gifls.  But  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  to  deny  their  credulity  ;  their  ignorance,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
or  their  hardihood  in  asserting  the  truth  of  whatever  they  thought 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  good  of  souls,  to  have 
believed  as  true.  A  whale  swallowed  Jonah ;  but  a  believer  in 
all  the  assertions  and  narrations  of  Tertullian  and  Irensus  would 
be  more  wonder-working  than  Jonah  ;  for  such  a  one  must  have 
swallowed  whales. 


• 
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Buedt's  Life  of  Skelton,  p.  22. 

She  lived  until  she  was  a  hundred  and  five.  The  omission  of  his  prayers 
on  the  morning  it  happened,  he  supposed  ever  after  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
unhappy  aceident  So  early  was  his  mmd  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of 
religious  duty. 

In  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  instances  of  eminently 
good  men,  it  is  that  my  head  and  heart  have  their  most  obstinate 
falls  out.  The  question  is : — To  what  extent  the  undoubted  sub- 
jective truth  may  legitimately  influence  our  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  objective. 

lb.  p.  67. 

The  Bishop  then  gave  him  the  living  of  Pettigo  m  a  wild  part  of  the 
eounty  of  Donegal,  having  made  many  removals  on  purpose  to  put  him  in 
that  savage  place,  among  mountains,  rocks,  and  heath,  *  *  *.  When  he 
got  this  living  he  had  been  eighteen  years  curate  of  Monaghan,  and  two  of 
Newtown-Butler,  during  which  time  he  saw,  as  he  told  me,  many  illiterate 
boys  put  over  his  head,  and  highly  preferred  in  the  Church  without  having 
served  a  cure. 

Though  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  exceptions  stated  in  proof 
that  nepotism  is  not  yet  extinct  among  our  Prelates,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the 
disposal  of  its  dignities  and  emoluments  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
this  Life,  without  an  honest  exultation. 

lb.  p.  106. 

He  onee  declared  to  me  that  he  would  resign  his  living,  if  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  were  removed  from  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  done  so. 

Surely  there  was  more  zeal  than  wisdom  in  this  declaration. 
Does  the  Athanasian  or  rather  the  pset^-Athanasian  Creed  dif- 
fer from  the  Nicene,  or  not  ?  If  not,  it  must  be  dispensable  at 
least,  if  not  superfluous.  If  it  does  difier,  which  of  the  two  am  I 
to  follow ; — the  profession  of  an  anonymous  individual,  or  the 
solemn  decision  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  Bishops  convened 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  ? 

Vol.  i.  pp.  177-180. 

No  problem  more  diflicult  or  of  more  delicate  treatment  than 

»  The  complete  Works  of  the  kte  Bev.  Philip  Skellftn,  Rector  of  Fintous. 
6  vols.  8vo.  London,  182i.--j5li 
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the  criteria  of  miracles ;  yet  none  on  which  yonng  divines  are 
fonder  of  displaying  their  gifts.     Nor  is  this  the  worst.     Their 
charity  too  often  goes  to  wreck  from  the  error  of  identifying  the 
faith  in  Christ  with  the  arguments  hy  which  they  think  it  islo 
be  supported.     But  surely  if  two  believers  meet  at  the  same  goal 
of  faith,  it  is  a  very  secondary  question  whether  they  travelled 
thither  by  the  same  road  of  argument.     In  this  and  other  pas- 
sages of  Skelton,  I  recognize  and  reverence  a  vigorous  and  robust 
intellect ;  but  I  complain  of  a  turbidness  in  his  reasoning,  a  hud- 
dle in  his  sequence,  and  here  and  there  a  semblance  of  arguing  in 
a  circle — ^from  the  miracle  to  the  doctrine,  and  from  the  doctrine 
to  the  miracle.     Add  to  this  a  too  little  advertency  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  evidence  of  a  miracle  for  A,  an  eye-witness, 
and  for  B,  for  whom  it  is  the  relation  of  a  miracle  by  an  asserted 
eye-witness  ;  and  again  between  B,  and  X,  Y,  Z,  for  whom  it  is 
a  fact  of  history.     The  result  of  my  own  meditations  is,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel,  taken  as  a  total,  is  as  great  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  for  those  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
I  should  not  be  startled  if  I  were  told  it  was  greater.     But  it 
does  not  follow,  that  this  equally  holds  good  of  each  component 
part.     An  evidence  of  the  most  cogent  clearness,  unknown  to  the 
primitive  Christians,  may  compensate  for  the  evanescence  of 
some  evidence,  which  they  enjoyed.     Evidences  comparatively 
dim  have  waxed  into  noon-day  splendor ;  and  the  comparative 
wane  of  others,  once  efiulgent,  is  more  than  indemnified  by  the 
synopsis  rov  ndvros,  which  we  enjoy,  and  by  the  standing  mir- 
acle of  a  Christendom  commensurate  and  almost  synonjn^ious  with 
the  civilized  world.     I  make  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  warn- 
ing the  divinity  student  against  the  disposition  to  overstrain  par- 
ticular proofs,  or  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  too  exclusively 
on  some  one  favorite  point.     I  confess  that  I  can  not  peruse  page 
179  without  fancying  that  I  am  reading  some  Romish  Doctor's 
work,  dated  from  a  community  where  miracles  are  the  ordinary 
news  of  the  day 

P.S.  By  the  by,  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton  is  of  the  true  Irish 
breed  ;  that  is,  a  brave  fellow,  but  a  bit  of  a  bully.  "  Arrah,  by 
St.  Pathrick  I  but  I  shall  make  cold  mutton  of  you,  Misther  Arian  " 

lb.  p.  182. 

If  in  this  he  appears  to  deal  fidrly  by  us,  proving  such  things  as  admit 
of  it,  by  reason ;  and  such  as  do  not,  by  the  authority  of  his  miradea,  ifee. 
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Are  we  likely  to  have  miracles  performed  or  pretended  before 
onr  eyes  ?  If  not,  what  may  all  this  mean  ?  If  Skelton  takes 
for  granted  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  precise  verity 
of  the  Gospels,  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  miracles  is  in- 
cluded : — and  if  not,  what  does  he  prove  ?  The  exact  accordance 
of  the  miracles  related  with  the  ideal  of  a  true  miracle  in  the  rea- 
son, does  indeed  furnish  an  argument  for  the  probable  trutl^  of 
the  relation.     But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  Skelton's  intention. 

lb.  p.  185. 

But  to  remedy  this  evil,  bb  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit,  a 
genuine  record  of  the  true  religion  must  be  kept  up,  that  its  articles  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  total  corruption  in  such  a  sink  of  opinions. 

Any  thing  rather  than  seek  a  remedy  in  that  which  Scripture 
itself  declares  the  only  one.  Alas!  these  bewilderments  (the 
Romanists  urge)  have  taken  place  especially  through  and  by  the 
misuse  of  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  God  has  given,  we  ought  to 
think  necessary  ; — the  Scriptures,  the  Church,  the  Spirit.  Why 
disjoin  them  ? 

lb.  p.  186. 

Now  a  perpetual  mirade,  considered  as  the  evidence  of  any  thing,  is  non* 
sense ;  because  were  it  at  first  ever  so  apparently  contrary  to  the  known 
sourse  of  nature,  it  must  in  time  be  taken  for  the  natural  effect  of  some  un- 
known cause,  as  all  physical  phanomena,  if  far  enough  traced,  always  are ; 
and  consequently  must  fall  into  a  levels  as  to  a  capacity  of  proving  any 
thing,  with  the  most  ordinary  appearances  of  nature,  which,  though  all  of 
them  miracles,  as  to  the  primary  cause  of  their  production,  can  never  be 
applied  to  the  proof  of  an  inspiratioD,  because  ordinary  and  common. 

I  doubt  this,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  perni- 
cious. The  yearly  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod  is  against  Skelton, 
who  confounds  single  facts  with  classes  of  phanomena,  and  he 
draws  his  conclusion  from  an  arbitrary  and,  as  seems  to  me, 
senseless  definition  of  a  miracle. 

lb.  p.  214.  End  of  Discourse  ii. 

Skelton  appears  to  have  confounded  two  errors  very  different 
in  kind  and  in  magnitude  ; — that  of  the  Infidel,  against  whom  his 
arguments  are  with  few  exceptions  irrefragable  ;  and  that  of  the 
Christian,  who,  sincerely  believing  the  Law,  the  Prophecies,  the 
miracles  and  the  doctrines,  all  in  short  which  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves  is  declared  to  have  been  revealed,  does  not  attribute 
the  same  immediate  divinity  to  lill  and  every  part  of  the  remain* 
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dcr.     It  would  doubtless  be  more  Christian-like  to  mibstitute  the 
views  expressed  in  the  next  Discourse  (iii.) ;  but  still  the  latter 
error  is  not  as  the  former, 
lb.  p.  234. 

But  why  ahould  not  the  conclusion  be  given  up,  since  it  is  possible  Christ 
may  have  had  two  natures  in  him,  so  as  to  have  been  less  than  the  Father 
in  respect  to  the  one,  and  equal  to  him  in  respect  to  the  other. 

I  understand  these  words  {My  Father  is  greater  than  I)  of 
the  divinity — and  of  the  Filial  subordination,  which  does  not  in 
the  least  encroach  on  the  equality  necessary  to  the  unity  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Bishop  Bull  does  the  same.  See  too 
Skelton's  own  remarks  in  Die^urse  v.  p.  265. 

lb.  p.  251. 

This  was  necessary,  because  their  Law  was  ordained  by  angels. 

Now  this  is  an  instance  of  what  I  can  not  help  regarding  as  a 
superstitious  excess  of  reverence  for  single  texts.  We  know  that 
long  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  which  by  its  intercourse  with  Greek  philosophers, 
chiefly  Flatonists,  had  become  ashamed  of  the  humanities  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  defiance  of  those  Scriptures  had  pretended, 
that  it  was  not  the  Supreme  Being  who  gave  the  Law  in  person 
to  Moses,  but  some  of  his  angels.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  arguing  ad  homines,  avails  himself  of  this,  in  order 
to  prove  that  on  their  own  grounds  the  Mosaic  was  of  dignity 
inferior  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  To  get  rid  of  this  no-diffi- 
culty in  a  single  verse  or  two  in  the  Epistles,  Skelton  throws  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  on  the  whole  Mosaic  history. 

lb.  p.  265. 

Therefore,  he  saith,  /(as  a  man)  can  of  myself  do  nothing. 

Even  of  this  text  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  Skelton's  paren- 
thesis (as  a  man).  Nay  it  appears  to  me  (I  confess)  to  turn  a 
sublime  and  most  instructive  truth  into  a  truism.  *'  But  if  not 
as  the  Son  of  God,  therefore  a  fortiori  not  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  more  especially,  as  such,  in  all  that  refers  to  the  redemption 
of  mankind." 

lb.  p.  267. 

To  this  glory  Christ,  as  Gk>d,  was  entitled  from  all  eternity ;  bat  did  not 
a/oquire  aright  to  it  as  man,  till  he  had  paid  the  purchase  by  his  blood 
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I  too  hold  this  for  a  most  important  truth ;  but  yet  could  wish 
it  to  have  been  somewhat  difierently  expressed ;  as  thus :  "  but 
did  not  acquire  it  as  man  till  the  means  had  been  provided  and 
perfected  by  his  blood." 

lb.  p.  268. 

If  Christ  in-  one  place  (John  xir.  28),  says,  My  Father  is  greater  than  I; 
he  must  be  understood  of  his  relation  to  the  Father  as  his  Son,  born  of  a 
woman. 

I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  this :  does  not  Christ  say,  Mi^ 
Father  and  I  wiU  come  and  we  vnU  dwell  in  you  ?  Nay,  I 
dare  confidently  affinii  that  in  no  one  passage  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel is  our  Lord  declared  in  any  special  sense  the  Son  of  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity  in  reference  to  his  birth  from  a  woman. 
And  remember  it  is  from  St.  John's  Gospel  that  the  words  are 
cited.  So  too  the  answer  to  Philip  ought  to  be  interpreted  by 
ch.  i.  18  of  the  same  Gospel. 

lb.  p.  276. 

I  confess  I  do  not  agree  with  Skelton's  interpretation  of  any 
of  these  texts  entirely.  Because  I  hold  the  Nicene  Faith,  and 
revere  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  fundamental  article  of 
Christianity,  I  apply  to  Christ  as  the  Second  Person,  almost  all 
the  texts  which  Skelton  explains  of  his  humanity.  At  all  events 
I  consider  the  first-born  of  every  creature  as  a  false  version  of  the 
words,  which  (as  the  argument  and  following  verse  prove)  should 
be  rendered  begotten  before  (or  rather  superlatively  before)^  aU 
that  uxis  created  or  made :  for  by  him  they  were  made. 

lb. 

Of  that  dayy  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are 
in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  fnU  the  Father. 

I  can  not  explain  myself  here ;  but  I  have  long  thought  that 
our  Saviour  meant  in  these  words  aMTisitf  t^v  d86tijTa  a^jov — 
and  that  like  the  problem  proposed  by  him  to  the  Scribes,  they 
were  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  this  awful 
mystery — bI  ftii  6  woti)^ — "unless,  or  if  not,  as  the  Father  knows 
it ;"  whUe  in  St.  Matthew  the  equivalent  sense  is  given  by  the 
omission  of  the  odd'  6  vl6g,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  Father.  As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  know  I  the  Father, 

It  would  have  been  against  the  general  rule  of  Scripture 
propheoies,  and  the  intention  of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  that  the 
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first  Christians  should  have  been  so  influenced  in  their  measures 
and  particular  actions,  as  they  could  not  but  have  been  by  a  par- 
ticular foreknowledge  of  the  express  and  precise  time  at  which 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  destroyed.  To  reconcile  them  to  this  uncer- 
tainty, our  Lord  first  teaches  them  to  consider  this  destruction 
the  close  of  one  great  epoch,  or  ai(6y,  as  the  type  of  the  final  close 
of  the  whole  world  of  time,  that  is,  of  all  temporal  things ;  and 
then  reasons  with  them  thus  : — ^"^  Wonder  not  that  I  should  leave 
you  ignorant  of  the  former,  when  even  the  highest  order  of  heav- 
enly intelligences  know  not  the  latter,  odd*  6  vl6s,  si  fiii  6  nar^^ ; 
nor  should  I  myself,  but  that  the  Father  knows  it,  all  whose  will 
is  essentially  known  to  me  as  the  Eternal  Son.  But  even  to  me 
it  is  not  revealably  communicated."  Such  seems  to  me  the  true 
sense  of  this  controverted  passage  in  Mark,  and  that  it  is  borne 
out  by  many  parallel  texts  in  St.  John,  and  that  the  correspon- 
dent text  in  Matthew,  which  omits  the  odd*  6  vl6s,  conveys  the 
same  sense  in  equivalent  terms,  the  word  ifiov  including  the  Son 
in  the  naiinf  fi6voq.  For  to  his  only-begotten  Son  before  all  time 
the  Father  showeth  all  things, 
lb.  p.  279. 

Bat  whether  we  ean  reooncile  these  words  to  our  belief  of  Christ^s  pres- 
cience and  divinity;  or  not,  matters  little  to  the  debate  about  hia  diTiiiity 
itself;  since  we  can  so  fully  prove  it  by  innumerable  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, too  direct,  express,  and  positive,  to  be  balanced  by  one  obscure  pass- 
age, from  vohenee  the  Aricm  is  to  draw  the  conwgiience  himtelf,  «oAi«4  may 
poMibly  be  wnmff 

Very  good, 
lb.  p.  280. 

We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true  ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. — 1  John  v.  SOL 
The  whole  connection  evidently  shows  the  words  to  be  spoken  of  Christ 

That  the  words  comprehend  Christ  is  most  evident.  All  that 
can  be  fairly  concluded  from  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  is  this : — ^that  the 
Apostles,  Paul  and  John,  speak  of  the  Father  as  including  and 
comprehending  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  Word  and  his  ^ 
Spirit ;  but  of  these  as  inferring  or  supposing  the  Father,  not  com« 
prehending  him.  Whenever,  therefore,  respecting  the  Godhead 
itself,  containing  both  deity  and  dominion,  the  term  God  is  dis- 
tinctively used,  it  is  applied  to  the  Father,  and  Loid  to  the  Son. 
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lb.  p.. 281. 

But>  £Eurther,  it  is  objeoted  that  Christ  can  not  be  God,  since  God  calls  bim 
his  iervant  more  than  once,  partioolarly  Isaiah  zlii  1. 

The  Prophetfl  often  speak  of  the  anti-type,  or  person  typified,  in 
language  appropriate  to,  and  suggested  by,  the  type  itself.  So, 
perhaps,  in  this  passage,  if,  as  I  suppose,  Hezekiah  was  the  type 
immediately  present  to  Isaiah's  imagination.  However,  Skelton's 
answer  is  quite  sufficient. 

lb.  p.  287. 

Henoe  it  appears,  that  in  the  passage  objected  (1  Oor.  xv.  M,  <&&),  Christ 
is  spoken  of  purely  as  that  Man  whom  God  had  highly  exalted,  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  nanu  which  is  above  every  nanUy  thai  at  the  noma  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  how, — (PhiL  ii.  9,  10.) 

I  must  confess  that  this  exposition  does  not  quite  satisfy  me. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  something  more  and  deeper  was 
meant  by  the  Apostle ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  itself,  in  which  (mystery)  all  treasures  of 
knowledge  are  hidden. 

lb.  p.  318. 

Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  best  explained  what  St  Peter  says  in  the  second 
Epistle,  after  pleading  a  miracle.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
whereunto  you  do  well  that  you  take  heed. 

I  believe  that  St.  Pet^  neither  said  it,  nor  meant  this ;  but 

that  fis^dts^r  follows  the  prophetic  toord.     We  have  also  the 

'  word  of  prophecy  more  firm ;— ^that  is ;  we  have,  in  addition  to 

the  evidence  of  the  miracles  themselves,  this  further  confirmation, 

that  they  are  the  fulfilment  of  known  prophecies. 

lb.  p.  327. 

Agreeahle  to  these  passages  of  the  Prophet,  St  Peter  tells  us  {AcU 
X.  88),  Ood  anointed  Jesus  of  NoMareth  wnXh  the  Holy  Qhost  and  power. 

I  have  often  to  complain  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  by 
commentators  to  the  history  and  particular  period  in  whieh  cer- 
tain speeches  were  delivered,  or  words  written.  Could  St.  Peter 
with  propriety  have  introduced  the  truth  to  a  prejudioed'audience 
with  its  deepest  mysteries  ?  Must  he  not  have  begun  with  the 
most  evident  facts  ? 

lb.  Disc.  viii. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  vindicated. 

Were  I  a  Clergyman,  the  paragraphs  from  p.  366  to  p.  370, 

VOL.  V  T 
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both  inclusive,  of  this  Discouise  should  form  the  coadusion  of  my 
Sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday, — ^whether  I  preached  at  St.  James's, 
or  in  a  country  village. 

lb.  pp.  374-378. 

As  a  reason  why  we  should  doubt  our  o^  judgment,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  remind  the  objector,  that  the  same  difficulty  occurs 
in  the  scheme  of  God's  ordinary  providence.  But  that  a  diffi- 
culty in  a  supposed  article  of  revealed  truth  is  solved  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  or  of  an  equivalent  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  human  affairs — ^this  I  find  it  hard  to  conceive. 
How  was  the  religious,  as  distinguished  from  the  m<MraJ,  sense 
first  awakened  ?  What  made  the  human  soul  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  faith  in  God,  but  the  apparent  incongruity  of  certain  dispen- 
sations in  this  world  with  the  idea  of  God,  with  the  law  written 
in  the  heart?  Is  not  the  reconciling  of  these  &cts  or  phenomena 
with  the  divine  attributes,  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  revealed  reli- 
gion ?  But  even  this  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  defect  com- 
plained of  in  this  solution.  A  difficulty  which  may  be  only 
apparent  (like  that  other  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked)  is  solved 
by  the  declaration  of  its  reaUty !  A  difficulty  grounded  on  the 
fact  of  temporal  and  outward  privations  and  su^rings,  is  solved 
by  being  infinitely  increased,  that  is,  by  the  assertion  of  the  same 
principle  on  the  determination  of  our  inward  and  everlasting  weal 
and  woe.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  Faith  or  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  when  rightly  interpreted,  that  requires  suoh 
an  aigument,  or  sanctions  the  recourse  to  it,  I  believe  myself  to 
have  proved  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  For  observe  Uiat  "to 
solve*'  has  a  scientifie,  &nd  again  a  religious  sense,  and  that  in 
the  latter,  a  difficulty  is  saitisfactorily  solved,  as  soon  as  its  insol- 
vahility  &r  the  human  mind  is  proved  and  aooouuted  for. 

lb.  (Disc.  xiv.  pp.  600-602.) 

Christiai^ty  proved  by  Ifirades. 

I  can  not  see  and  never  could,  the  purpose,  or  qui  bono,  of  this 
reasoning.  To  whom  is  it  addressed  ?  To  a  man  who  denies  a 
God,  or  that  God  can  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  ?  If  such  a 
man  be  not  below  talking  to,  he  must  first  be  convinced  of  his 
miserable  blindness  respecting  these  truths ;  for  these  are  clearly 
presupposed  in  every  proof  of  miracles  generally. 

Again,  does  he  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
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yenusity  of  the  Evangelists  ?  Does  he  credit  the  faots  there  re- 
lated, and  as  related  ?  If  not,  these  points  must  be  {uroved ;  for 
these  are  clearly  presupposed  in  all  reasoning  on  the  particular 
miracles  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  If  he  does,  can  he  deny 
that  many  acts  of  Christ  were  wonderful ; — ^that  reanimating  a 
dead  body  in  which  putrefaction  had  already  commenced, — and 
feeding  four  thousand  men  with  a  iew  loaves  and  fishes,  so  that 
the  iragments  left  greatly  exceeded  the  original  total  quantity, — 
were  wonderful  events?  Should  such  a  man,  compos  mentiSf 
exist  (which  I  more  than  doubt),  what  could  a  ^ose  man  do  but 
staie*--aQd  leave  him  ?  Clyrist  wrought  many  wonderful  works, 
implying  admirable  power,  and  directed  to  the  most  merciful  and 
beneficent  ends ;  and  these  acts  were  such  aigns  of  his  divine 
missioa,  as  rendered  inattention  or  obstinate  averseneas  to  the 
truths  and  doctrines  which  he  promulgated,  inexcusable,  and 
indeed  on  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  immwal  dispositicH^  and 
prejudices,  utterly  inconceivable.  In  what  r^pect,  I  pray,  can 
this  statement  be  strengthened  by  any  reasoning  about  the  nature 
and  distinctive  essence  of  miracles  in  almtracto  ?  What  purpose 
can  be  answered  by  any  pretended  defimtion  of  a  miracle  ?  If  I 
met  with  a  disputatious  word-cateher,  or  logemaohist,  who  sought 
to  justiiy  his  unbelief  on  this  ground,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say — **  Never  mind  whether  it  is  a  miracle  or  no.  Call  it  what 
ycu  will ; — ^but  do  you  believe  the  fact  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
Christ  did  by  force  of  his  will  and  word  multiply  instantaneously 
twelve  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,  ittto  suffioiesit  Ibod  for  a 
hungering  multitude  of  four  ^ousand  men  and  wnmen  ?"  When 
I  meet  with,  or  from  credible  authority  hear  of;  a  man  who  be- 
lieves this  fact,  and  yet  thinks  it  no  sign  of  Chiist's  mission ; 
when  I  can  even  conceive  of  a  man  in  his  right  abases  who,  be- 
lieving all  the  faots  and  eveala  related  m.  the  New  Testament^ 
and  as  there  rdated,  does  yet  remain  aD^st,  I  may  think  it  time 
to  enter  into  a  disquisition  respecting  the  right  definition  of  a 
miracle ;  and  meaatime,  I  humbly  trust  that  Believing  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  iu  the  wcmderful  works  oi  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  not  forfeit  my  title  of  a  Christian, 
though  I  should  not  subscribe  to  this  or  that  divine's  right  defini- 
tion of  his  *  idea*  of  a  miracle  ;  which  word  is  with  me  no  idea 
at  all,  but  a  general  term ;  the  common  surname,  as  it  were,  of 
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the  wonderftd  works  wrought  by  the  messengers  of  Grod  to  taan 
in  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations. 

It  is  to  these  notions  and  general  definitions,  far  more  than  to 
the  facts  themselves,  that  the  arguments  of  Infidels  apply  ;  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  plausibility.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
Infidel  imitates  the  divine,  and  adopts  the  same  mode  of  arguing, 
namely,  by  this  substantiation  of  mere  general  or  collective  terms. 
For  instance,  Hume's  argument  (stated,  by  the  by,  before  he  was 
bom,  and  far  more  forcibly,  by  Dr.  South,  who  places  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Thomas),* — ^r^duce  it  to  the  particular  facts  in  question, 
and  its  whole  speciousness  vanishes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  par- 
ticular facts  and  actions  of  the  Gospel ;  of  those,  and  those  only. 
Now  that  I  should  be  deceived,  or  the  eye-witnesses  have  been 
deceived,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  those  miracles,  with  all 
antecedents,  accompaniments,  and  consequents,  is  quite  as  con- 
trary to^  that  is,  unparalleled  in  my  experience,  as  the  return  to 
life  of  a  dead  man. 

So  again  in  the  second  paragraph  of  page  502,t  the  position 
is  true  or  false  according  to  the  definition  of  a  miracle.  In  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  miracle, — ^that  is,  a  consequent  pre- 
sented to  the  outward  senses  without  an  adequate  antecedent, 
efusdem  generis^ — it  is  not  only  false  but  detractory  firom  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  a  main,  nay,  an  indispensable  evidence ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only,  no,  nor  if  comparison  be  at  all  allowable, 
the  highest  and  most  efficient ;  unless,  indeed,  the  term  evidence 
is  itself  confined  to  grounds  of  conviction  ofiered  to  the  senses, 
but  then  the  position  is  a  mere  truism. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  reasoning,  which  I  utterly  dislike ; 
namely,  by  putting  imaginary  cases  of  imaginary  mirades,  as 
Paley  has  done.  "  K  a  dozen  difierent  individuals,  all  men  of 
known  sense  and  integrity,  should  each  independently  of  the  other 
pledge  their  everlasting  weal  on  the  troth,  that  they  saw  a  man 
beheaded  and  quartered,  and  that  on  a  certain  person's  prayer  or 
bidding,  the  quarters  re-united,  and  then  a  new  head  grew  on 
and  from  out  of  the  stump  of  the  neck :  and  should  the  man 

*  See  South'B  Works,  yoL  iil  p.  500.    Olarendoa  edit.  182S.— it<£ 
f  But  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  strikes  directly  at  the  very 
root  of  Berelation,  which  can  not  possibly  give  any  other  evidence  of  itself 
as  the  dictate  of  God,  but  what  must  be  drawn  from  mirades,  wrought  to 
prove  the  divine  mission  of  those  who  publish  it  to  the  world. 
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hiniBelf  amure  you  of  the  tuune,  stow  you  the  junctures,  and 
identify  himself  to  yon  fay  some  indelifale  maxk,  with  which  you 
had  been  previously  acquainted, — could  you  withstand  this  evi* 
dence  V*  What  could  a  judicious  man  reply  but — ''  When  such 
an  event  takes  place,  I  will  tell  you ;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  reasons  for  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  written  records 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  Why  do  you  fly  off  from  the 
facts  to  a  gigantic  fiction, — ^when  the  possibility  of  the  If  with 
respect  to  a  much  less  startling  narration  is  the  point  in  dispute 
between  us?" 

Such  and  so  peculiar,  and  to  an  honest  mind  so  unmistakable, 
is  the  character  of  veracity  and  simplicity  on  the  very  counte- 
nance, as  it  were,  of  the  Gospel,  that  every  remove  of  the  in- 
quirer's attention  from  the  facts  themselves,  is  a  remove  of  his 
conversion..  It  is  your  business  to  keep  him  from  wandering,  not 
to  set  him  the  example. 

Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  unequal  writer  than  Skelton ; 
— VOL  the  discourses  on  the  Trinity,  the  compeer  of  Bull  and 
Waterland ;  and  yet  the  writer  of  these  pages,  500,  501  !  Nat- 
ural magic !  a  stroke  of  art !  for  example,  converting  the  Nile 
into  blood!  And  then  his  definition  of  a  miracle.  Suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature !  suspension — ^laws-^nature !  Bless  me ! 
a  chapter  would  be  required  for  1h&  explanation  of  each  several 
word  of  this  definition,  and  little  less  than  omniscience  for  its  ap- 
plication in  any  one  instance.  An  efiled^  presented  to  the  senses 
without  any  adequate  antecedent,  efusdem  generis,  is  a  miracle 
in  the  philosophic  sense.  Thus :  the  corporeal  ponderable  hand 
and  arm  raised  with  no  other  known  causative  antecedent,  but  a 
thought,  a  pure  act  of  an  immaterial  essentially  invisible  impon- 
derable  will,  is  a  miracle  for  a  reflecting  mind.  Add  the  words, 
prater  experientiam :  and  we  have  the  definition  of  a  miracle  in 
the  popular,  practical,  and  appropriated  sense. 

Vol.  iii. 

That  all  our  thoughts  and  views  respecting  our  Faith  should 
be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  attributes  of  God,  is 
most  highly  desirable ;  but  when  the  great  diversities  of  men's 
understandings,  and  the  unavoidable  influence  of  circiunstanees 
on  the  mind,  are  considered,  we  may  hope  from  the  Divine  mercy, 
that  the  agreement  in  the  result  will  suffice ;  and  that  he  who 
sincerely  and  efficiently  bdieves  that  Christ  left  the  glory  which 
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he  had  with  the  Father  befoie  all  worlds,  to  become  man  and  ^ 
for  our  Balvation, — that  by  him  we  may,  and  by  him  alone  we 
can,  be  Bared, — ^will  be  held  a  ime  bdierer, — ^^diether  he  'mXer- 
prets  the  words  *sacrifioe,'  *  purchase,'  *  bargain,^  <satififacti<m'  of 
the  creditor  by  iiill  payment  of  the  *  debt,*  and  the  Iflce  as  proper 
and  literal  expressions  of  the  redeeming  act  and  the  cause  of  o«r 
salvation,  as  Skeltoa  seems  to  hare  done  ;«-or  (as  I  do)  as  figura- 
tive langnage  truly  designating  the  effects  and  eoBseqaeaces  of 
this  adorable  act  and  jj^pocess. 

lb.  p.  393. 

But  were  the  prospeot  of  a  better  parish,  ia  esse  of  greater  diligeD^  set 
before  him  by  hit  Biahop^  on  the  muaio  of  subh  a  promiBe,  like  one  hit  %y  a 
Utraniulih  we  afaoold  probably  eooii  see  him  'm  motiooyand  serving  flod,  (O 
shamefiil  1)  for  the  sake  of  Mammoo,  as  if  his  torpid  body  had  been  anima- 
ted anew  by  a  returning  souL 

Without  any  high-flying  in  Christian  morality,  I  ssux  not  keep 
shrinking  from  the  wish  here  expressed  ;  at  all  events,  I  can  not 
sympathize  with,  or  participate  in,  the  e^ectation  of  '*  an  infin- 
ite advancement' '  from  men  so  motived.  . 

lb.  p.  394. 

Tet  excommutiioatloii)  the  inherent  discipline  of  the  Ohuroh,  irhidi  it 
exercised  under  persecution,  whidi  it  is  stiU  permitted  to  ezereise  under  die 
present  establishment. 

Rarely  I  suspect,  without  exposing  the  Cleigyman  to  the  lidc 
of  an  action  for  damagA,  or  some  abusQ.  There  are  few  subjects 
that  more  need  investigation,  yet  require  more  vigor  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  to  be  rightly  handled,  than  this  of  Christian 
discipline  in  a  Church  established  by  law.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
diffi<^ult  and  delicate  ptoUem,  and  supplied  Baxter  with  a  most 
plausible  and  to  me  the  only  perplexing  of  his  numerous  objec- 
tions to  our  Ecclesiasticttl  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand»  I 
saw  clearly  that  he  was  requiring  an  impossibility ;  and  that  his 
argument  carried  on  to  its  proper  consequences  concluded  against 
all  Church  Establishment,  not  more  against  the  National  Church  of 
which  he  complained,  than  the  one  of  his  own  clipping  and  shap- 
ing which  he  would  have  substituted ;  consequently,  every  proof 
(and  I  saw  many  and  satisfactory  proofs)  of  the  moral  and  ppliti- 
cal  necessity  of  an  Established  Church,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
pledge  that  a  deeper  insight  would  4eteet  some  flaw  in  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Disciplinarians.   For  if  A.  be  right  and  requisite,  B., 
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which  is  incompatible  with  A.,  can  not  be  rightly  required. 
And  this  it  was,  that  finirt  led  me  to  the  distinction  between  the 
EcdeSm  and  an  Efidesia,  concerning  which  see  my  Essay  on 
Bstablishment  and  Dissent,  in  which  t  have  met  the  objection  to 
my  position,  that  Christian  discipline  is  incompatible  with  a 
Church  established  by  law,  from  the  fact  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.*  Who  denies  that  is  in  &e  power  of  a 
legislature  to  punish  certain  ounces  by  ignominy,  and  to  make  . 
the  clergy  magistrates  in  reference  to  these  ?  The  question  is, 
whether  it  is  wise  or  expedient,  which  it  may  be,  or  rather  may 
have  been,  in  Scotland,  and  the  contrary  in  England  ?  Wise  or 
unwise,  this  is  not  discipline,  not  Christian  discipline,  enibrced 
ofily  by  spiritual  motives,  enacted  by  spiritual  authority,  and  sub- 
mitted to  for  conscience'  sake, 
lb.  p.  446. 

Be  this  SB  it  may  the  foreknowledge  and  the  decree  were  both  eternal 
Here  now  it  is  a  elear  point  that  the  moral  aotions  of  all  aeoountable  agenta 
were,  with  certainty,  foreknown,  and  their  doom  unalterably  fixed,  long  be- 
fore any  one  of  t^em  ezisted. 

Strange  that  so  great  a  man  as  Skelton  should  first  affirm 
eternity  of  both,  yet  in  the  next  sentence  talk  of  "long  be£>xe." 
These  Reflectionsf  are  excellent,  but  here  Skelton  ofl^ds  against 
his  own  canons.  I  should  feel  no  reluctance,  moralaor  specula- 
tive, in  accepting  the  apparent  necessity  of  both  propositions,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  both  ;  and -the  transcendency  of  the 
subject  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  their  apparent  incompatibility. 
But  yet  I  think  that  another  view  of  the  subject,  not  less  congru- 
ous with  universal  reason  and  more  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
reason  in  the  human  understanding,  might  be  defended,  without 
detracting  from  any  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.  Nay,  I 
think  that  Skelton  needed  but  one  step  more  to  have  seen  it. 

lb.  p.  478. 

In  fine. 

To  what  purpose  were  these  Reflections,  taken  as  a  whole, 
written  ?  I  can  not  answer.  To  dissuade  men  JBrom  reasoning  on 
a  subject  beyond  our  faculties  ?     Then  why  all  this  reasoning  ? 

*  The  Bditor  is  not  aware  of  the  ezifitenee  of  the  Essay  here  mentioned. 
But  see  for  the  distinction  of  the  EccUsia  and  Enclesia^  tiie  Church  and 
State.— JFi 

\  On  Predestination,  as  far  as  p.  445. 
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Vol.  iv.  p.  28.     Deion  Revealed, 

Bhepkerd.    Were  you  ever  at  GoDstantinople,  Sir  f 

Dechaine.    Nev6r.  ^ 

j9/i«p.  Yet  I  believe  you  have  no  more  doubt  there  is  such  a  dty,  than 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  t 

Temp,    I  am  sure  I  hare  not. 

JDeeK    Nor  I;  but  what  then? 

Shep,  'Btkj,  Mr.  Deohaine,  did  you  see  Julius  Osnr  asBasshnted  in  the 
Oapitolt 

Deck,    A  pretty  question  1    No  indeed,  Sir. 

Shep,  Have  you  any  doubts  about  the  truth  of  what  is  told  us  by  the 
historians  ooucerning  that  memorable  transaction  ? 

Deeh,   Not  the  least. 

8hsp  Pray,  is  it  either  sell^vident  or  demonstrable  to  yon,  at  this  time 
and  place,  that  there  is  any  sueh  city  as  Constantinople,  or  that  l^ere  ever 
was  such  a  man  as  Ccesar  9 

Deck,    Bj  no  means. 

Shep,  And  you  have  all  you  know  concerning  the  being  of  either  the 
city,  or  the  man,  merely  from  the  report  of  others,  who  had  it  {rom.  otiiers, 
and  so  on,  through  many  links  of  tradition  t 

Deck,    I  have. 

Shep.  You  see  then,  that  there  are  certain  eases,  in  whidi  the  CTidciioe 
of  things  not  seen  nor  either  sensibly  or  demonstrably  perceived,  can  justly 
challenge  so  entire  an  assent,  that  he  who  should  pretend  to  refuse  it  in  the 
fullest  measure  of  acquiescence,  would  be  deservedly  esteemed  the  most 
stupid  or  perverse  of  mankind. 

That  th^  is  a  sophism  here,  every  one  must  feel  in  the  veiy 
fact  of  being  non-plus' d  without  being  convinced.  The  sophism 
consists  in  the  instance  being  haud  ejusdem  generis  {^^syx^s 
fisrafidaetag  slg  HlXo  yiyog)  ;  and  what  the  allogeneity  is  between 
the  assurance  of  the  being  of  Madrid  or  Constantinople,  and  the 
helief  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  I  Rave  shown  else- 
where. The  universal  belief  of  the  tyranniddium  of  Juliua 
CsBsar  is  doubtless  a  fairer  instance,  but  the  whole  mode  of  argu- 
ment is  unsound  and  unsatisfying.  Why  run  off  from  the  fact  in 
question,  or  the  class  at  least  to  which  it  belongs  ?  The  victory 
can  be  but  accidental — a  victory  obtained  by  the  unguarded  logic 
or  want  of  logical  foresight  of  the  antagonist,  who  needs  only 
narrow  his  positions  to  narrations  of  facts  and  events,  in  our 
judgment  of  which  we  are  not  aided  by  the  analogy  of  previous 
and  succeeding  experience,  to  deprive  you  of  the  opportunity  of 
skirmishing  thus  on  |^o  Man's  land.  But  this  is  ^elton*8  rul- 
ing passion,  sometimes  his  strength — ^too  often  his  weakness.    He 
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must  force  the  reader  to  believe  :  or  rather  he  has  an  antagoniBt, 
a  wilful  infidel  or  heretic  always  and  exclusively  before  his  ima- 
gination ;  or  if  he  thinks  of  the  reader  at  all,  it  is  as  of  a  partisan 
enjoying  every  hard  thump,  and  smashing  ^^er  he  gives  the  ad- 
versary, whom  Skelton  hates  too  cordially  to  endure  to  obtain 
any  thing  firom  him  with  his  own  liking.  Ko !  It  must  be 
against  his  will,  and  in  spite  of  it.  No  thanks  to  him — ^the  dog 
could  not  help  himself!  How  much  more  effectual  would  he 
have  found  it  to  have  commenced  by  placing  himself  in  a  state 
of  sympathy  with  the  supposed  skeptic  or  unbeliever  ; — ^to  have 
stated  to  him  his  own  feelings,  and  the  real  grounds  on  which 
they  rested  ; — ^to  have  shown  himself  the  difierence  between  the 
historical  facts  which  the  skeptic  takes  for  granted  and  believes 
spontaneously,  as  it  were, — and  those  which  are  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion ;  and  this  brings  the  question  at  once  to  the 
proof  And  here,  a^r  all,  lies  the  strength  of  Skelton's  reasoning, 
which  would  have  worked  far  moie  powerfully,  had  it  come  first 
and  single,  with  the  whole  attention  directed  towards  it. 
lb.  p.  35. 

TtmpUton.  Surely  the  resarrection  of  Christ,  or  any  other  man  can  not 
be  a  thing  imposaible  with  Gkid  It  is  neither  aboye  Us  power,  nor,  when 
employed  for  a  snffident  purpose,  inoonsistent  with  his  majesty,  wisdom* 
and  goodness. 

This  is  the  ever  open  and  vulnerable  part  of  Deism.  The 
Deist,  as  a  Deist,  believes  invplicite  at  least,  so  many  and  stupen- 
dous miracles  as  to  render  his  disbelief  of  lesser  miracles,  simply 
because  tiiey  are  miraculous,  gross  inconsistencies.  To  have  the 
battle  fairly  fought  out,  Spinoza,  or  a  Bhuddist,  or  a  Burmese 
Gymnofloph,  should  be  challenged.  Th^,  I  am  deeply  peipuaded, 
would  the  truth  appear  in  full  evidence,  that  no  Christ,  no  God, 
— and  conversely,  if  the  Father,  then  the  Son.  I  can  never 
too  often  repeat,  that  revealed  religion  is  a  pleonasm. — Religion 
is  revelation,  and  revelation  the  only  religion. 

lb.  p.  37. 

8hep,  llioee  belieyers,  whose  faith  is  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
histc^y,  rest  their  assent  on  a  written  report  made  by  eye-witnesses ;  whieh 
report  the  various  Churches  and  sects,  jealous  of  one  another,  took  care  to 
preserve  genuine  ^d  uncorrupted,  at  least  in  all  material  points,  and  aU 
the  religious  writers  in  every  age  since  have  amply  attested. 

A  divine  of  the  present  day  who  shall  undertake  the  demon- 
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Btratutt  of  the  truth  of  Ohristiaiiity  hf  external  evidences,  or  hi*- 
torically,  mtut  not  content  himtelf  with  afleaming  or  asserting 
this.  He  must  either  prove  it ;  or  prove  that  such  proof  is  not 
necessary.  I  myself  should  be  quite  satisfied  if  1  proved  the  for- 
mer position  in  respect  to  tile  fourth  Qospel,  and  showed  that  the 
evidence  of  the  other  three  was  equivalent  to  a  record  by  an  eye- 
witness ;  which  would  not  be  at  all  inconsi^ent  with  my  con- 
tending at  the  same  time  for  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Gos- 
pel, or  rather  for  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  title-words 
JCard  Matdaiap,  as  the  more  probable  opinion,  which  a  sound  di- 
Tine  will  neither  abandon  nor  overload,  neither  place  it  in  the 
foundation,  nor  on  the  other  hand  sufier  it  to  be  extruded  from 
the  wall.  Believe  me,  there  is  gteat,  very  great,  danger  in  these 
broad  unqualified  assertions  that  Skelton  deals  in.  Even  though 
the  balance  of  evidence  should  be  on  his  side,  yet  the  inquirer 
will  be  unfavorably  afiected  by  the  numerous  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties which  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  modem  works  of  Bib- 
lical criticism  will  pour  upon  him,  and  for  which  his  mind  is 
wholly  unprepared.  To  meet  with  a  far  weaker  evidence  than 
we  had  taken  it  for  granted  we  were  to  find,  gives  the  same 
shake  to  the  mind,  that  missing  a  stair  gives  to  the  body. 

lb.  p.  243. 

Temp,  Yo«,  Hr.  Decfaaine,  seem  to  forget  that  Gk>d  is  just :  and  yoa,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  that  he  is  merciful 

Deck  I  insist,  that,  as  God  is  meroiful,  he  will  forgive, 

Bhep.  And  I  insist,  that,  as  he  is  jost,  he  will  punish. 

Temp.  Pray,  Mr.  Dechaine,  are  you  able,  upon  the  Deistieal  sdiemc^  to 
rid  yourself  of  this  difficulty  f 

Deck,  I  see  no  diffioalty  in  it  at  aH  Gk>d  gives  us  laws  coly  for  our 
good,  and  will  never  sufifer  those  laws  to  beoome  a  snare  to  us,  and  tlie  oo- 
oasioa  of  our  eternal  misery. 

Here  is  the  carclo  /  The  man  of  sense  asserls  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  all,  that  a  code  of  laws  should  exist, 
while  yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  at  all  times  be  obeyed 
by  each  person  :  but  what  is  impossible  can  not  be  required. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  required  that  no  iota  of  any  one  of  these 
laws  should  be  wilfully  and  deliberately  transgressed,  nor  is  there 
any  one  for  the  l^ransgression  of  which  the  transgressor  must  not 
hold  himself  punishable.  "  And  yet*'  (says  our  man  of  sense), 
"  what  may  not  be  said  of  any  one  point,  or  any  one  moment, 
can  not  be  denied  of  the  collective  agency  of  a  whole  life,  or  any 
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consideTable  sectioii  of  it.  Here  we  find  ouTBelvet  ^constrained 
by  our  best  feelings  to  praise  or  condemn)  to  reg^ard  or  punish,^ 
according  as  a  great  predominance  of  acts  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience, and  a  continued  love  of  the  better,  or  the  lusting  after 
the  worst,  manifests  the  maxim  {regtda  maxima),  the  radical 
will  and  proper  character  of  the  individual.  So 'parents  judge 
of  their  children  ;  so  schoolmasters  of  their  scholars  ;  so  firiends 
of  firiends,  and  even  so  will  God  judge  his  creatures,  If  we  are 
to  trust  in  our  common  sense,  or  believe  the  repeated  declara- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament.'*  And  now  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
any  satisfactory  sensttle  reply  to  this,  or  any  answer  that  does 
not  fly  higher  than  sense  can  follow,  and  pierce  into  "  the  thick 
clouds*'  of  decried  metaphysics  !  For  no  &ir  reply  can  be  im* 
agined,  but  one  which  would  find  the  root  of  the  moral  evil,  the 
true  novfji^v,  in  this  very  impossibility, 
lb.  p.  249. 

Cunningham.  But  how  does  all  this  discourse  about  sacrifieee  and  the 
natural  light  show  that  your  fidth  does  not  ascribe  hijustioe  to  God  in  put- 
ting an  innoeent  person  to  death  for  the  transgressioDB  of  the  gmity  t 

8h6j^  Was  Christ  innocent  ff 

Ounn.  Be  wu  without  tin, 

Bkqt.  And  he  was  p^t  to  death  by  the  appointment  and  predetennination 
of  Godf 

CWm.  The  Jews  put  him  to  death 

Shep,  Do  not  evade  the  question.  Was  he  not  ths  Zamh  ttainfram  the 
foundation  of  the  world  f  Was  he  not  eo  delivered  by  the  determinate  eoum^ 
eel  and  for^iowledge  of  Ood,  thai  the  Jewe^  having  taken  him,  6y  wicked 
hande  crucified  and  elew  him  / 

Ounn,  And  what  then  I 

Shep.  Nothing ;  *but  that  you  are  to  answer,  as  wdl  as  I,  for  saying  that 
God  predetermined  the  dealJi  of  this  only  innocent  person. 

I  am  less  pleased  with  this  volume  than  with  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Ask  your  own  heart  and  conscience  whether  (for  in- 
stance) they  are  satisfied  with  this  defence  duri  per  duritis  :  or 
whether  firightening  a  modest  query  into  silence  by  perverting  it 
into  an  accusation  of  the  Almighty,  by  virtue  of  a  conclusion 
borrowed  from  the  Calvinistio  theory  of  Predestination,  is  not 
more  m  the  spirit  of  Job's  comforters,  than  becomes  a  minister 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  ot  England  and  Ireland  ?  Such  arga- 
ments  are  but  edge-tools  at  the  safest,  but  more  oflen  they  may 
rather  be  likened  to  the  two-edged  blade  of  Parysatis's  knife,  the 
one  of  which  was^  poisoned.     Leave  them  to  Calvin,  of  those 
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who  dare  appropriate  Calvin's  woTdfl»  that  *'  God's  absolute  -will 
is  the  only  rule  of  his  justice  ;" — thus  dividing  the  divine  attri- 
butes. Yet  Cafvin  himself  distinguishes  the  hidden  from  the 
revealed  God,  even  as  the  Greek  Fathers  distinguished  the  OiXr^^ 
6sov,  the  absolute  ground  of  all  being,  from  the  ^ovlii  rov  Seov, 
as  the  cause  and  disposing  providence  of  all  existence. 

But  I  disapprove  of  the  plan  and  spirit  of  this  work  (Deism 
Eeyealed).  The  cold-hearted,  worldly-minded,  cunning  Deist,  or 
the  coarse,  sensual  Infidel,  is  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  be 
converted ;  and  the  conscientious,  inquiring,  though  misled  and 
perplexed  Skeptic  will  throw  aside  a  book  at  once,  as  not  appli- 
cable to  his  case,  which  treats  every  doubt  as  a  crime,  and  sup- 
poses that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  possible  but  in  a  bad  heart 
and  from  wicked  wishes.  Compare  this  with  St.  Paul's  language 
concerning  the  Jews. 

So  again,  pp.  225,  Sco.  of  this  volume.  Do  not  the  plainest 
intuitions  of  our  moral  and  rational  being  confirm  the  positions 
here  attributed  to  the  Deist,  Dechaine  ?  Are  they  not  the  same 
by  which  Melancthon  de-Calvinized,  at  least  de-Augustinized, 
the  heroic  Luther  ; — ^those  which  constitute  one  of  the  only  two 
essential  difierences  between  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Calvinistic  Articles  of  Faith  ?  And  can  anything  be  more  fiit- 
tery  and  special-pleading  than  Skelton's  objections  ?  And  again, 
p.  507,  "  and  that  prayer  which  he  (Tindal)  is  reported  to  have 
used  a  little  before  his  death,  '  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  he  may 
have  mercy  on  me  ;*  " — ^was  it  Christian-like  to  publish  and  cir- 
culate a  blind  report — so  improbable  and  disgusting,  as  to  de- 
mand the  strongest  and  most  unsuspicious  testimony  for  its  re- 
ception ? 

lb.  p.  268. 

8hefK  Pray,  Mr;  Deohaine,  if  a  persen,  whom  you  knew  to  be  an  bo&est 
and  dear-sighted  man,  should  aolemiily  assure  you  he  saw  a  dead  man  re- 
stored, to  life,  what  would  you  thiuk  of  his  testimony  9 

Deck,  As  I  could  not  possibly  have  as  strong  an  assurance  of  his  honesty, 
clear-sightedness,  and  penetration,  as  of  the  great  improbability  of  the  fiust, 
I  should  not  believe  him. 

8hep,  Well ;  it  is  true  he  might  be  deceived  himself,  or  intend  to  impose 
on  you.  But  in  case  ten  such  persons  should  all,  at  different  times,  confirm 
the  same  report,  how  would  this  affect  you  ? 

There  is  one  inconvenience,  not  to  say  danger,  in  this  argu- 
Qient  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  ;  namely,  that  of  its  not  standing  in  the 
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^  same  forcer,  when  it  comes  to  be  repeated  in  the  particular  mi- 

>  raculooB  facts  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced, 
r  lb.  p.  281. 

>  Ko  other  ancieat  book  em  be  80  well  proved  to  have  been  the  work  of 
I              the  author  it  ie  now  aaoribed  to^  as  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  can 

be  proved  to  have  been  written  hy  him  whose  name  it  hath  all  along 
borne. 

This  is  true  to  the  full  extent  that  the  defence  of  the  divinity 
{  of  our  religion  needs,  or  perhaps  permits,  and  I  see  no  advantage 

\  gained  by  asserting  more.     I  must  lose  all  power  of  distincrtion 

before  I  can  affirm  that  the  genuineness  of  the  first  Gospel — 
^  that  in  its  present  £>rm  it  was  written  by  Matthew,  or  is  a  lit- 

^  eral  translation  of  a  Gospel  written  by  him — ^rests  on  as  strong 

external  evidence  as  Luke's,  or  as  strong  internal  evidence  as  St. 

John's.     Sufficient  that  the  evidence  greatly  preponderates  in  its 

fiivor. 


NOTES  ON  ANDREW  FULLER'S  CALVINISTIO  AND  SOOINIAN 
SYSTEMS  EXAMINED  AND  COMPARED*    1807. 

Letter  iii.  p.  38. 

They  (the  Jews)  did  not  deny  that  to  be  God's  own  Son  was  to  be  equal 
with  the  Father,  nor  did  they  allege  that  saeh  an  equality  would  destroy 
the  divine  unity :  a  thought  ^  this  kind  never  aeems  to  have  ooeorred  to 
their  minds. 

In  80  truly  excellent  a  book  as  tlus  is,  I  regret  that  this  position 
should  rest  on  an  aisertion.  The  equality  of  Christ  would  not, 
indeed,  destroy  the  unity  of  God  the  Father,  considered  as  one 
Person  :  but,  unless  we  presume  the  Jews  in  question  acquainted 
with  the  great  truth  of  the  Tri-unity,  we  must  admit  that  it  would 
be  consi&red  as  implying  Ditheism.  Now  that  some  among 
the  Jews  had  made  very  near  approaches,  though  blended  with 
errors,  to  the  doctrines  taught  in  John,  c.  i.,  we  can  prove  from 
the  writings  of  Philo  ;-^— and  the  Socinians  can  never  prove  that 
these  Jews  did  not  know  at  least  of  the  doctrine  of  their  schools 

*  The  CalviniBtic  and  Socinian  Systema  examined  and  eompared,  as  to 
their  moral  tendency ;  in  a  aeries  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  friends  of 
vital  and  practical  religion ;  especially  those  amongst  Protestant  Dissenters 
By  Andrew  FoUer.    Market  Harboroo^    1798. 
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concerning  the  only-begotten  Word — A^rff>z  i^owy t^^c,— 4iot  ai  an 
attribute,  much  less  as  an  abstraction  or  personification — but  as 
a  distinct  Hypostasis  avju^vaix^  : — and  hence  it  might  be  shown 
that  their  offence  was  that  the  carpenter's  son,  the  G-alilean, 
should  call  himself  the  Shb^  fparw^e.  This  might  haTe  been 
rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Christ's 
answer  to  the  disciples  of  John  ; — and  blessed  is  he,  taJiosoever 
shall  not  be  offended  in  me  (Luke  vii.  23) ;  which  appears  to 
have  no  adequate  or  even  tolerable  meaning,  unless  in  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1,  2),  prophesying  that  Jehovah 
himself  would  come  among  them,  and  do  the  things  which  our 
Saviour  states  himself  to  have  done.  Thus,  too,  I  regret  that 
the  answer  of  our  Lord  (John  x.  34-36),  being  one  of  the  ima- 
gined strong-holds  of  the  Socinians,  should  not  have  been  more 
fully  cleared  up.  I  doubt  not  that  Fuller's  is  a  true  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  that  no  other  is  consistent  with  our  Lord's  various  other 
declarations.  But  the  words  in  and  by  themselves  admit  a  more 
plausible  misinterpretation  than  is  elsewhere  the  case  of  Socinian 
displanations.  In  short,  I  think  both  passages  would  have  been 
better  deferred  to  a  further  part  of  the  work. 

Let  me  add  that  a  mighty  and  comparatively  new  argument 
against  the  Socinians  may  be  most  unanswerably  deduced  from 
this  reply  of  our  Lord's,  even  were  it  considered  as  a  mere  argu- 
mentum  ad  homines : — ^namely,  that  it  was  not  his  Messiahship 
that  so  offended  the  Jews,  but  his  Sonship ;  otherwise,  our  Sa- 
viour's language  vi^uld  have  neither  force,  motive,  or  object 
'*  Even  were  I  no  more  than  the,  Messiah,  in  your  meanest  con- 
ceptions of  that  character^  yet  after  what  I  have  done  before 
your  eyes,  nothing  but  malignant  hearts  could  have  prevented 
you  from  adopting  a  milder  interpretation  of  my  words,  when 
in  your  own  Scriptures  there  exists  a  precedent  that  so  much 
more  than  merely  justifies  me."  And  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  intended  to  be  understood  by  the  Jews 
in  question ;  though,  doubtless,  Fuller's  sense  exists  implicite. 
No  candid  person  would  ever  call  it  an  ev&sion,  to  prove  the  in- 
justice and  malignity  of  an  accuser  even  finom  his  own  grounds : 
— •*  You  charge  me  falsely ;  but  even  were  your  charge  true, 
namely,  that  I  am  a  mere  man,  and  yet  call  myself  the  Son  of 
God,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy."    But  as  understood  by  the  modem  Unidstt,  it  would 
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Terily,  yerily)  be  an  eTasive  ambignity,  most  unworthy  of  Chris- 
tian belief  conoeming  his  Ssriour.  Common  charity  Would  have 
demanded  of  him  to  have  eaid  : — "  I  am  a  mere  man :  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  ;  but  I  used  the  words  in  analogy  to  the 
words,  Ye  are  tis  Crods;  and  I  have  a  right  to  do  so  :  for  though 
a  mere  man,  I  am  the  great  Prophet  and  Messenger  tdiich  ICoses 
promised  you." 
Letter  v.  p.  72. 

If  Br.  Prieetlej  had  formed  lis  estimate  of  hmnsa  virtue  by  that  great 
standard  tehich  requires  love  to  God  with  all  the  heart,  soiil,  mind,  and 
strength,  and  onr  neighbor  m  ourselves, — ^instead  of  representing  men  by 
nature  as  having  **  more  virtne  than  vioe," — ^he  mnst  have  acknowledged 
with  the  Seriptnre,  that  the  i»haU  world  lieth  m  wiekednen — that  every 
thought  and  imagination  of  their  heart  ie  only  evil  coniinuatty — and  ths^ 
tliere  ie  none  of  them  thai  doeih  goody  no  not  one. 

To  this  the  Unieists  would  answer,  that  by  the  whole  toorld  is 
meant  all  the  worldly-minded ; — no  matter  in  how  direct  oppo- 
sition to  half  a  score  other  texts  !  "  One  text  at  a  time  .'''-suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  l-^aud  in  this  way  they  go 
on  pulling  out  hair  by  hair  ir(«n  the  horse's  tail  (say  raUier, 
dreaming  that  they  do  so),  and  then  conclude  with  a  shout  that 
the  horse  never  had  a  tail !  For  why  ?  This  hair  is  not  a  tail, 
nor  -that,  nor  the  third»  and  so  on  to  the  very  last ;  and  how  can 
all  do  what  none  of  all  does  ? — ^Ridiculous  as  this  is,  it  is  a  fair 
image  of  Sooinian  logic.  Thank  God,  their  plucking  out  k  a 
mere  fancy  ; — and  the  sole  mi^^rable  reality  is  the  bare  rump 
which  they  call  their  religion :— but  that  is  the  ape's  own 
growth. 

lb.  p.  77. 

First,  that  all  punishments  are  designed  fbr  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
less  or  correetive  punishments  for  the  good  of  the  offender,  is  admitted. 
*    *    Qod  never  inflicts  punishment  for  the  sake  of  punlshilg. 

This  is  not,  <b;  l^ot/s  doneX^  sufficiently  guarded.  That  all  pun- 
ishments  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  included  in  God's  design,  I  admit :  but  that  this  is  the  sole 
cause,  and  the  sole  justification  of  divine  punishment,  I  can  not, 
I  dare  not  concede ; — because  I  should  thus  deny  the  essential 
evil  of  guilt,  and  its  inherent  incompatibility  with  the  presence  of 
a  Being  of  infinite  holiness.  Now,  exclusion  from  God  implies 
the  sum  and  utmost  of  punishment ;  and  this  would  follow  finnn 
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the  very  essence  of  guilt  and  holiness,  independently  of  example, 
consequence,  or  cixoumstance.         , 

Letter  vi.  p.  90. 

(The  sytiems  compared  as  to  their  tendenoy  to  promote  morality  in  gen- 
eral) 

I  have  hitherto  made  no  objection  to,  no  remark  on,  any  one 
part  of  this  Letter  ;  for  I  object  to  the  whole— not  as  Calvinism, 
hut — «s  what  Calvin  would  have  recoiled  from.  How  was  it 
that  so  good  and  shrewd  a  man  as  Andrew  Fuller  should  not  have 
seen,  that  the  difference  between  a  Calvinist  and  a  Priestleyan 
Materialist-Necessitarian  consists  in  this : — The  foraier  not  only 
believes  a  will,  but  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  ego  ip$e,  to  the 
actual  self,  in  every  moral  agent ;  though  he  believes  that  in 
human  nature  it  is  an  enslaved,  because  a  corrupt  will.  In  de- 
nying free-will  to  the  unregenerated  he  no  more  denies  will,  than 
in  asserting  the  poor  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  slaves,  I 
deny  them  to  be  men.  Now  the  latter,  the  Priestleyan,  uses  the 
word  will, — ^not  for  any  real,  distinct,  correspondent  power,  but, 
-^for  the  mere  result- and  aggregate  of  fibres,  motions,  and  sensa- 
tions ;  in  short,  it  is  a  mere  generic  term  with  him,  just  as  when 
we  say,  the  main  current  in  a  river. 

Now  by  not  adverting  to  this,  and  alas !  misled  by  Jonathan 
Edwards's  book,  Fuller  has  hidden  from  himself  and  his  readers 
the  damnable  nature  of  the  doctrine— not  of  necessity  (for  that 
in  its  highest  sense  is  identical  with  perfect  freedom ;  they  are 
definitions  each  of  the  other)  ;  but— «f  extraneous  compulsion. 
0  I  even  this  is  not  adequate  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  thought. 
A  denial  of  all  agency  ; — or  an  assertion  of  a  world  of  agents 
that  never  act,  but  are  always  acted  upon,  and  yet  without  any 
one  being  that  acts  ; — ^this  is  the  hybrid  of  Death  and  Sin,  which 
throughout  this  letter  is  treated  so  amicably  !  Another  fearful 
mistake,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  the  former,  lies  in  conceding 
to  the  Materialist,  expUdte  et  imjjlicitet  that  the  »pv(i6¥0p^  the 
inteUigibUet  the  ipseitas  superse?tsibilis  of  guilt  is  in  time,  and 
of  time,  and,  consequently,  a  mechanism  of  cause  and  efiect ; — 
in  other  words,  in  confounding  the  tpatpdfieva,  id  giorTa,  id  /i^ 
^nmg  Si^Tft, — all  which  belong  to  time,  and  can  not  be  even 
thought  of  except  as  efiects  necessarily  predetermined  by  the 
precedent  causes  (themselves  in  their  turn  efiects  of  other  causes), 
—with  the  trans-sensual  ground  or  actual  power. 
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After  such  admisaioits,  no  other  possible  defence  can  be  made 
for  Calvinism  or  any  other  ism  than  the  wretched  recrimination  : 
"  Why,  yours,  Dr.  Priestley,  is  just  as  bad  I" — Yea,  and  no  won- 
der : — ^for  in  essentials  both  are  the  same.  But  there  was  no 
reason  for  Fuller's  meddling  with  the  subject  at  all, — ^meta- 
physically, I  mean. 

lb.  p.  95. 

If  the  anoonditionality  of  election  render  it  unfriendly  to  virtue,  it  murt 
be  upon  the  Buppoeition  of  that  view  of  things,  "  which  attributes  more  to 
God,  and  less  to  man,"  having  Buch  ascendency ;  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  what  Dr.  Priestley  elsewhere  teaches,  and  that  in  the  same  performance. 

But  in  both  systems,  as  Fuller  has  erroneously  stated  his  own, 
man  is  annihilated.  There  is  neither  more  nor  less ;  it  is  aU 
God  ;  all,  all  are  but  Vem  infinite  modificcUus : — m  brief,  both 
systems  are  not  Spinosism,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  logid 
and  logical  consequency  of  10  Fulleis  +  10  X  10  Dr.  Friestleys, 
piled  on  each  other,  would  not  reach  the  calf  of  Spinoza's  leg. 
Both  systems  of  necessity  lead  to  Spinosism,  nay,  to  all  the  horri- 
ble consequences  attributed  to  it  by  Spinoza's  enemies.  0,  why 
did  Andrew  Fuller  quit  the  high  vantage-ground  of  notorious 
facts,  plain  durable  common  sense,  and  express  Scripture,  to  delve 
in  the  dark  in  order  to  countermine  mines  under  a  spot,  on  which 
he  had  no  business  to  have  wall,  tent,  temple,  or  even  standing- 
g^und! 


KOTES  OK  WHTTAEEB'S  ORIOIK  OP  ARIA17I8M  DISCLOSED.'^ 

1810. 
Chap.  i.  4,  p.  30. 

Making  himtelf  equal  with  God. 

Whoevxb.  reads  the  four  verses  (John  v.  16-19)  attentively, 
jud$;ing  of  the  meaning  of  each  part  by  the  context  must  needs, 
I  think,  see  that  the  taoy  9avj6v  noi&y  ttf  0e^  (18)  refers, — not 
to  the  nati^  tdioy  JHeya  %bv  Bb6v^  (18)  or  the  6  vraTi}^  fiov  (17), 
but — to  the  ^^y<4C«o»,  ^^f^  i^diofta*  (17).  The  19th  verse, 
which  is  directly  called  Jesus'  reply,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  6  rtati^Q  fiov  (17),  but  consists  wholly  of  a  justification  of  the 
iidyd)  ^dCo/Mifr.     1803. 

*  The  Origin  of  Arianism  IMselosed.  By  John  Whitaker,  BJ).  London, 
1191. 
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The  above  was  written  many  yeara  ago.  I  still  think  Ae  r&- 
maik  plausible,  though  I  should  not  now  express  myself  so  poa- 
tirely.  I  imagined  the  Jibwb  to  mean  :  ''he  has  evidently  used 
the  words  6  nar^  fwv — ^not  in  the  sense  in  which  all  good  men 
may  use  them^  but — ^in  a  literal  sense,  because  by  the  words  that 
followed,  d^6l^eja$,  x&y^  i^y^^l^h  ^^  makes  himself  equal  to 
God."  To  justify  these  words  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  purport  of 
Ohriit's  reply. 

Ohap.  ii.  1,  p.  Zi. 

(^iX^) — irepi  phf  oint  rd  Beta  Koi  irdrpia  paB^fiOtay  fr6&w  rt  mat  fnfXUiW 
tlasvrpftKTCu,  irovov,  lpy(^  vdai  d^^oc  Kot  irepl  rd  ^iXoaoi^  6i  koI  iXev&ipia 
r^f  i^vdsv  ircudeiac  ol6^  rtc  iv,  ovdhf  del  Xeyeiv  5tl  koI  fioXtara  rijv  Kard 
HXdntva  Kot  Uvdayopixv  i^'^Xtixdc  dyoyi^y  dUveyntv  .uTtavTOc  rofi^  jca(f 
iavrdv,  lerdp^rat, — ^Enseb.  BBst  ii.  4. 

PhiIo%  aoqiiidntaBee  -with  the  doctrines  of  tile  heathens  iru  known  oiity 
by  historioal  report  to  Eusebius ;  while  tiie  writings  of  Philo  displayed  fak 
Imowledge  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

Strange  comment.  Might  I  not,  after  having  spoken  of  Dtm. 
Scotus's  works,  say ; — "  he  is  reported  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  subtlety  of  logic  :'* — ^yet  still  mean  no  other 
works  than  those  before  mentioned  ?  Are  not  Philo*s  Works  full 
of,  crowded  with,  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophy  ?  Euse- 
bius knew  from  his  works  that  he  was  a  great  Platonic  scholar ; 
but  that  he  was  greater  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  he  could 
only -learn  from  report  or  history.  That  Yirgil  is  &  great  poet  I 
know  from  his  poems  ;  but  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  I  must  learn  finm  Clainctilian  and  others. 

lb.  p.  36. 

Philo  and  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, — (ot  rather, 
perhaps,  authors  ;  for  the  first  ten  chapters  form  a  complete  work 
of  themselves,) — ^were  both  Cabalistico-Platonizing  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. As  far  afl|  being  such,  they  xhust  agree,  so  far  they  do 
agree ;  and  as  Widely  as  such  men  could  differ,  do  they  differ. 
Not  only  the  style  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  genericaUy  difier- 
ent  from  Philo's, — so  much  so  that  I  dhould  d^em  it  a  free  trans- 
lation from  a  Hebrew  original, — but  also  in  all  the  tninutitB  d[ 
traditional  history  and  dogma  it  contradicts  Philo.  Philo  attrib- 
utes the  creation  of  man  to  angels ;  and  they  infused  the  evil 
principle  through  their  own  imperfections.  In  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, God  created  man  spotless,  and  the  DeVil  tempting  him  oo- 
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easionod  the  Fall.  80  the  "whole  account  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
di^rs  as  widely  as  possible,  eyen  to  absolute  contradiction.  The 
origin  of  idolatey  is  explained  altogether  difierently  by  Philo,  and 
by  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  In  short,  so  unsupported  is  the  tradition 
that  many  have  supposed  an  elder  Philo  as  the  author.  That 
the  second  and  third  chapters  allude  to  Christ  is  a  groundless  hy- 
pothesis. The  just  man  js  called  the  Son  of  God,  Jehovah, 
nratf  Kvf^iov ; — but  Christ's  specific*  title  which  was  deemed  blas- 
phemous by  the  Jews,  was  Ben  jBlahim,  vtd;  toB  Bvd^ ; — ^and 
the  fancy  that  Philo  was  a  Christian  in  heart,  but  dared  not 
openly  profess  himself  such,  is  too  absurd.  "Why  no  traces  in  his 
latest  work,  or  those  of  his  middle  age  ?  'Why  not  the  least 
variation  in  his  religious  or  philosopldcal  creeds  in  his  latter 
works,  written  long  after  the  tesurreetion,  from  those  composed 
by  him  before,  or  a  few  yean  aAer,  Christ^s  birth  ?  Some  of 
Philo's  earlier  works  must  have  been  written  when  our  Lord  was 
in  his  infancy,  or  at  least  boyhood. 

In  short,  just  tdce  all  those  passages  of  Philo  which  most 
closely  resemble  others  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  eontun 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  thoughts,  and  write  them  in  oppo- 
site columns,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  that  Philo  was  not  the 
composer  of  the  Book  pf  Wisdom.  Philo  subtle,  and  with  long 
involved  periods  knit  together  by  logical  connectives  :  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  sententious,  full  of  parallelisms,  assertory,  and  Hebrais- 
tic throughout.  It  was  either  composed  by  a  man  who  tried  to 
Hebraize  the  Greek,  or  if  a  translator,  by  one  who  tried  to  Grree- 
cize  the  Hebraisms  of  his  original— not  to  disguise  or  hide  them — 
but  only  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  repelling  or  misleading  the 
Greek  reader.  The  different  use  of  the  Greek  particles  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  Works  of  Philo,  is  sufficient  to 
confute  the  hypothesis  of  Philo  being  the  author.  As  little  could 
it  have  been  written  by  a  Christian.  For  it  gpuld  not  have  been 
a  Christian  of  Palestine,  from  the  oi^erflowing  Alexandrine  Pla- 
tonism  ; — ^nor  a  Christian  at  all ;  for  it  eontradiets  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  no  wise  connects  any  re- 
demptory  or  sacrificial  virtue  with  the  death  of  his ^'t^  man; — 
denies  original  sin  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  explains  the  vice 
and  virtue  of  mankind  by  the  actions  of  the  souls  of  men'  in  a 
state  of  pre-existence.  No  signs  or  miracles  are  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  thejnst  man  ;  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  general- 
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ization  is  evident  itom  the  change  of  the  BingulaT  into  the  plmal 
number  in  the  third  chapter. 

The  result  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  Book  was  composed  by 
an  unknown  Jew  of  Alexandria,  either  some  time  before,  or  at 
the  same  time  with,  Christ.  I  do  not  think  St.  Paul's  parallel 
passages  amount  to  any  proof  of  quotation  or  allusion  ; — ^they  con- 
tain the  common  doctrine  of  the  spiritualized  Judaism  in  the 
Cabala ; — and  yet  the  work  could  scarcely  have  been  writteii  long 
before  Christ,  or  it  would  certainly  have  been  quoted  or  men- 
tioned by  Philo,  and  most  probably  by  Josephus.  And  this,  too, 
is  an  answer  to  the  splendid  and  well-supported  hypothesis  of  its 
being  a  translation  firom  a  Chaldaic  original,  composed  by  Jerub- 
babel.  The  variations  of  the  Syriac  translation, — ^which  are  so 
easily  explained  by  translating  the  passage  into  the  Chaldaic, 
when  the  cause  of  the  mistake  in  the  Grreek  or  of  the  variation 
in  the  Syriac,  is  seen  at  once, — are  certainly  startling ;  but  they 
are  too  free ;  and  how  could  the  Fathers,  Jerome  for  example,  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  Chaldaic  original  ?  My 
own  opinion  is,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  Book  was  written  in 
Greek  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  formed  his  style  on  that 
of  the  LXX.,  and  was  led  still  further  to  an  imitation  of  the  Old 
Testament  manner  by  the  nature  of  his  fiction,  and  as  a  dramatic 
propriety,  and  yet  deviated  from  it  partly  on  account  of  the  very 
remoteness  of  his  Platonic  conceptions  irom  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  partly  because  of  the  wordy  rhetoric 
epidemic  in  Alexandria  :  and  that  it  was  written  before  the 
death,  if  not  the  birth,  of  Christ,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  a  book  composed  by  a  Jew,  who 
had  confessed  Christ  after  the  resurrection,  would  so  soon  have 
been  received  by  the  Christians,  and  so  early  placed  in  the  very 
next  rank  to  works  of  full  inspiration. 

Taken,  therefore^  as  a  work  ante,  or  at  least  extra,  Christum, 
it  is  most  valuable  as  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Jews  on  many  subjects,  and  the  general  belief  concerning  immor- 
tality, and  a  day  of  judgment.  On  this  ground  Whitaker  might 
have  erected  a  most  formidable  battery,  that  would  have  played 
on  the  very  camp  and  battle-array  of  the  Socinians,  that  is,  of 
those  who  consider  Christ  only  as  a  teacher  of  important  truths. 

In  referring  to  the  Cabala,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the 
oldest  Eabbinical  writings  which  contain  or  refer  to  this  philoso- 
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phy,  but  I  coincide  vnth  Eichom,  and  yery  many  before  Eichom, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Cabala  were  laid  and  well  knqwn 
long  before  Christ,  though  not  all  the  fanciful  superBtructture.  I 
am  persuaded  that  new  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  Apocalypse 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  Book  Sohar,  and  of  whateyer  else  there 
may  be  of  that  kind.  The  introduction  (i.  4)  is  clearly  Cabala: 
— ^the  i  A**,  »ol  6  ^>,  ual  6  iifx6fiavog  =  3,  and  the  seven  spirits  = 
10  Sephiroth,  constituting  together  the  Adam  Kadmon,  the 
second  Adam  of  St.  Paul,  the  incarnate  one  in  the  Messiah. 

Were  it  not  for  the  silence  of  Pbilo  and  Josephus,  which  I  am 
unable  to  explain  if  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written  so  long 
before  Christ,  I  might  perhaps  incline  to  belieye  it  composed 
shortly  afler,  if  not  during,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
uitfler  Ptolemy  Philopator.  ^Hiis  hypothesis  would  giye  a  partic- 
ular point  to  the  bitter  exposure  of  idolatry,  to  the  cemparison 
between  the  snfierings  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  idolatrous  na- 
tions, to  the  long  rehearsal  and  rhetorical  declaration  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  reward  of  the  just  man  after  a  death 
of  mart3rrdom  ;  and  would  besides  help  to  explain  the  putting  to- 
gether of  the  first  ten  chapters,  and  the  fragment  contained  in  the 
remaining  chapters.  They  were  works  written  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  author :  nay,  I  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  chapters  after  the  tenth  were  annexed  by  the 
writer  himself,  as  a  long  explanatory  appendix ;  or,  possibly,  if 
they  were  once  a  separate  work,  these  nine  concluding  chapters 
were  parts  of  a  book  composed  during  the  persecution  in  Egypt, 
the  introduction  and  termination  of  which,  being  personal  and  of 
local  application,  were  afterwards  omitted  or  expunged  in  order 
not  to  giye  offence  to  the  other  Egyptians, — ^perhaps,  to  spare  the 
shame  of  such  Jews  as  had  apostatized  through  fear,  and  in  gen- 
eral not  to  reyive  heart-burnings.  In  modem  language  I  should 
call  Uiese  chapters  in  their  present  state  a  Note  on  c.  x.  15-19. 

On  a  re-perusal  of  this  Book,  I  rather  belieye  that  these  latter 
chapters  neyer  formed  part  of  any  other  work,  but  were  composed 
as  a  sort  of  long  explanatory  Postscript,  with  particular  bearing 
on  certain  existing  circumstances,  to  which  this  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish history  was  especially  applicable.  Nay,  I  begin  to  find  the 
science  of  Philo  and  Josephus  less  mexplicable,  and  to  imagine 
that  I  discoyer  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  yery  title  of  the 
Book.     No  one  expects  to  find  any  but  works  of  authentidty 
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enumentted  in  these  wnien ;  but  to  thk  a  wodc,  oalling  itaeilf 
the  Wisdom  of  Splomon,  both  being  a  £ction  and  nevw  meant  to 
paw  for  any  thing  else,  could  make  no  pretennonB.  To  hare  af- 
pxoximated  it  to  the  Holy  Books  of  the  nation  would  have  injured 
the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  Canon»  and  brought  suspicion  on  the 
g«:tuine  workB  of  Solomon,  while  it  would  have  exposed  to  a 
charge  of  Ibrgery  a  composition  which  wu  in  itself  only  an  inno- 
cent dramatic  rnonologue.  N.B.  This  hypothesis  possesses  all 
the  advantages,  and  involves  none  of  the  absurdity  of  that  which 
would  attribute  the  Ecdesiasticus  to  the  infamous  Jaeon,  the 
High  Priest.  More  than  one  commentator,  I  find,  has  suspected 
that  the  Wisdom  cf  Solomon  and  the  second  book  of  Maccabeea 
were  by  the  same  author.  I  think  this  nothing, 
lb.  p.  36. 

Fhilo  throws  out  a  numbttr  of  decbrntuNu,  that  show  his  own  Mid  tibe 
Jewish,  belief  in  a  secondary  sort  of  Qod,  a  Ood  subordinste  in  origin  to  the 
Father  of  all,  yet  most  intimately  united  with  him,  and  ^ajrii^  his  most  on- 
questionable  honors. 

The  belief  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  acquired  Greek 
philosophy,  no  doubt ; — ^but  of  the  Palestine  Jews  ? 
lb.  2,  p.  4a 

St  John  abo  is  witnessed  by  a  heathen  (AmeUnsX  snd  by  one  who  pot 
him  down  lor  a  barbarian,  to  have  represented  the  Logos  as  *'  the  Maker 
of  all  thiDgs,*"  as  "  with  Ood,"*  and  as  "  God."  And  St.  John  is  attested  to 
have  declared  this,  "not  even  as  shaded  over, bat  on  the  contrary  as  placed 
in  full  view." 

Stranger  still.  Whitaker  could  scarcely  have  read  the  Greek. 
Amelius  says,  that  these  truths,  if  stripped  of  their  allegorical 
dress  (jiSTa7t8q>qiaafiiva  in  x^f  toD  Baq^&qov  Osoloylas)  would  be 
plain ; — that  is,  that  John  in  an  allegory,  as  of  one  particular 
man,  had  shadowed  out  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Logos, 
and  the  after-union  of  the  Logos  with  human  nature, — ^that  is, 
with  all  men.     That  this  is  his  meaning,  consult  Plotinus. 

lb.  9,^  p.  107. 

"  Seest  thoa  not,"  adds  Philo^  in  the  some  spirit  of  sobtilizing  beiog  into 
power,  and  dividing  the  Logos  into  twa 

Who  that  had  even  rested  but  in  the  pomh  <^  the  Alexandrian 
pki&esophy,  would  not  lather  say,  '  of  substantiating  powers  and 
attributes  into  being  ?*  What  is  the  whc^  system  from  Philo  ta 
notiaiiSi  and  thence  to  Produs  inclusively,  but  one  fanciful  pn>- 
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oeflB  of  hypoBtasizing  logical  oopoeptiona  aud  g«iuBric  teima  ?     In. 
Pioclus  it  is  Logolatry  run  mad. 
Chap.  iii.  1,  pp.  131-^2. 

Snoh  woidd  be  the  eyidence  for  that  diTinify,  to  fteeompeu^  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  if  we  oonudered  it  to  be  ae  old  as  Solomon,  or  only  as  the  Son  of 
Siraeh.  But  I  oonsider  it  to  be  much  later  than  either,  and  actually  a  work 
of  Philo's.  *  •  The  language  is  very  aimilar  to  Philo's ;  flowing,  lively 
and  happy. 

Haw  ia  it  possible  to  have  r^ad  tbe  shoit  Hebraistic  sentences 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  long  involved  periods  that  char- 
acterijse  the  style  of  all  Fhilo'a  known  writings,  and  yet  attrihute 
both  to  one  writer  ?  But  indeed  I  Ipiow  no  instance  of  assertions 
made  so  audaciously,  or  of  passages  misrepresented  and  even 
mistranslated  so  grossly,  as  in  this  work  of  Whitakw.  His  sys- 
tem is  absolute  naked  Tritheism. 

The  righteouB  man  is  shadowed  out  by  the  author  with  a  plain  referenpe 
to  our  Saviour  himself.    "  Lei  w  lie  in  vmit  for  the  righteotu,"  &e. 

How  then  could  Philo  have  remained  a  Jew  ? 
Ih.  2,  p.  19&.    . 

Id.  all  effects  that  are  voluntary,  the  cause  must  be  prior  to  f&e  effset,  as 
the  father  is  to  the  son  in  human  generation.  But  in  idl  that  are  necessary, 
the  effect  must  be  coeval  with  the  cause ;  as  the  stream  is  with  the  fountain, 
and  light  with  the  sun.  Had  the  sun  been  eternal  in  its  duration,  light 
would  have  been  co-eternal  with  it 

A  just  remark ;  but  it  cuts  two  ways.  For  theso  necessary 
efiectg  aie  not  iieaUybut  only  logically  difikmit  or  distinct  from 
the  cause : — ^the  rays  of  the  sun  are  only  the  sun  difiused,  and  the 
whole  rests  on  the  sensitive  form  of  material  space.  Take  away 
the  notion  of  material  space,  and  the  whole  distinction  perishes. 

Chap.  iv.  1,  p.  266. 

^  Justin  accordingly  sets  himself  to  show,  that  in  the  beginnings  before  all 
creatures,  God  generated  a  certain  rational  power  out  of  Mmsftlf. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  Jews  having^  according  to  Whi- 
taker,  fully  believed  a  Trinity,  one  and  aU,  but  half  a  century  or 
less  before  Trypho»  Justin  should  never  refer  to  thia  general  faith, 
never  reproach  Trypho  with  the  present  exposition  to  it  as  a  her- 
esy from  their  own  forefathers,  even  those  who  rejected  Christ,  or 
I  tHar  Jesus  as  Christ  ? — ^But  uo  !-^nj>t  a  single  objection  ev^r 
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strikes  Mr.  Whitaker,  or  appears  worthy  of  an  answer.  The  stu- 
pidest become  authentic — ^the  most  fantastic  abstractions  of  the 
Alexandrine  dreamers  substantial  realities  !  I  confess  this  book 
has  satisfied  me  how  little  erudition  will  gain  a  man  now-a-days 
the  reputation  of  vast  learning,  if  it  be  only  accompanied  with 
dash  and  insolence.  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  Whitaker 
can  have  written  well  on  the  subject  of  Mary,  Q^ueen  of  Scots, 
his  powers  of  judgment  being  apparently  so  abject.  For  instance, 
he  says  that  the  grossest  moral  improbability  is  swept  away  by 
positive  evidence  : — as  if  positive  evidence  (that  is,  the  belief  I 
am  to  yield  to  A.  or  B.)  were  not  itself  grounded  on  moral  proba- 
bilities. Upon  my  word  Whitaker  would  have  been  a  choice 
judge  for  Charles  II.  and  Titus  Gates, 
lb.  p.  267. 

JuBtin  therefore  prooeeds  to  demonstrate  it  (the  pre-eziBtence  of 'Christ), 
as^rting  Joshua  to  haTe  giyen  only  a  temporary  inheritanfie  to  the 
Jews,  <bo. 

A  precious  beginning  of  a  precious  demonstration !  It  is  well 
for  me  that  my  faith  in  the  Trinity  is  already  well  grounded  by 
the  Scriptures,  by  Bishop  Bulli  and  the  best .  parts  of  Plotinus, 
or  this  man  would  certainly  have  made  me  either  a  Socinian  or 
a  Deist. 

lb.  2,  p.  270. 

The  general  mode  of  oommencing  and  oonduding  the  Epifitles  of  St  Paul, 
is  a  prayer  of  sapplication  for  the  parties,  to  whom  they  were  addressed* 
in  which  he  says,  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Ood  our  FcUher^  dfuf— from 
whom  besides  f — the  Lard  Jeeue  ChrUt ;  in  which  our  Saviour  is  at  times 
invited  alone,  as  the  Chrace  of  our  Lord  Jeeue  ChrUt  be  vnlh  you  all;  and 
is  even  invoked  the  first  at  times  as,  the  Grace  of  the  Lord  JesuM  ChrUt^ 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghottt  be  with  you  all; 
shows  us  plainly,  Ac 

Invoked  !  Surely  a  pious  wish  is  not  an  invocation.  "  May 
good  angels  attend  you  !"  is  no  invocation  or  worship  of  angels. 
The  essence  of  religious  adoration  consists  in  the  attributing,  by 
an  act  of  prayer  or  praise,  a  necessary  presence  to  an  object — 
which  not  being  distinguishable,  if  the  object  be  sensuously  pres- 
ent, we  may  safely  define  adoration  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
actual  and  necessary  presence  of  an  intelligent  being  not  present 
to  our  senses.  "  May  lucky  stars  shoot  influence  on  you  I**  would 
be  a  very  foolish  superstition, — ^but  to  say  in  earnest!  "0  ye 
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■tan,  I  pray  to  you,  shoot  influences  on  me/'  would  be  idolatry. 
Christ  was  Tisually  present  to  Stephen ;  his  invocation  therefore 
was  not  perforce  an  act  of  religiona  adoration,  an  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  deity. 


NOTES  ON  OXLEE  ON  THE  TRINmr  AND  INCARNATION  •  ia27, 

Steange — ^yet  from  the  date  of  the  book  of  the  Celestial  Hie- 
rarchies of  the  pretended  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to  that  of  its 
translation  by  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  contemporary  of 
Alfred,  and  from  Scotus  to  the  Eev.  John  Oxlee  in  1815,  not  un- 
frequent— delusion  of  mistaking  Pantheism,  disguised  in  a  fancy 
dress  of  pious  phrases,  for  a  more  spiritual  and  philosophic  form 
of  Christian  Faith !  Nay,  stranger  still : — ^to  imagine  with  Scotus 
and  Mr.  Oxlee  that  in  a  scheme  w]4ch  more  directly  than  even 
the  grosser  species  of  Atheism,  precludes  all  moral  responsibility 
and  subverts  all  essential  difference  of  right  and  wxong,  they  have 
found  the  means  of  proving  and  explaining,  **  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,"  that  is,  the  great  and  only 
sufficient  antidotes  of  the  right  faith  agunst  this  insidious  poison. 
For  Pantheism — ^trick  it  up  as  you  will — ^is  but  a  painted  Atheism. 
A  mask  of  perverted  Scriptures  may  hide  its  ugly  face,  but  can 
not  change  a  single  featiire. 

Introduction,  p.  4. 

Iq  the  iafancy  of  the  Ghristiaii  Ohurch,  and  immediately  after  the  general 
dispersion  whidi  necessarily  foUowjed  the  sacking  of  JertiBaleD^  and  Bither, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fatiiers  had  the  fiurest  opportunity  of  ^spuUng  itiih 
the  Jews,  add  ef  eyincing  the  truth  of  the  Gk)^wl  duBpeiualioa ;  but  u^br- 
tonately  for  the  sucoess  of  so  noble  a  design,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  Scsiptnres,  and  so  wanted  in  every  argom^t  that  stamp  of 
authority,  which  was  equally  necessary  to  sanction  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tiauity,  and  to  command  the  respect  of  their  Jewish  antagonists.  For  the 
confirmation  of  this  remark  I  may  appeal  to  the  Fathers  themselres,  bat 
espedaSy  to  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  Irenans,  who  in  ^bar  sererai  attempts 
at  Hebrew  leandng  beiraty  sack  portentoua  aigiis  of  ig&oraaee  and  stupidity, 
that  we  are  covered  witii  shame  at  the  sight  of  their  criticisma. 

Mr.  Ozlee  would  be  delighted  in  reading  Jacob  Rhenftsd's 

*  The  Chalstian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incamatton  oonstdered 
and  maintained  on  the  principIeB  of  Jqdaisi,  S>y  the  Sav.  Job^  Ottlsft 
London,  1815. 

VOL.  v.  U  - 
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•  Disquisition  on  the  Ebionites  and  other  supposed  heretics  among 
the  Jewish  Christians.  And  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  Ehen- 
ferd,  who  has  so  ably  anticipated  Mr.  Oxlee  on  this  point,  and  in 
Jortin's  best  manner  displayed  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Gentile 
Fathers  in  all  matters  relating  to  Hebrew  learning,  and  the  ludi- 
crous yet  mischievous  results  thereof,  has  formed  a  juster  though 
very  much  lower  opinion  of  these  Fathers,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
than  Mr.  Oxlee.  I  confess  that  till  the  light  of  the  twofbldness 
of  the  Christian  Church  dawned  on  my  mind,  the  study  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  infected  me  with  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  disgust  Tirhicl' 
required  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  writings  of  John  and  PatL 
to  preserve  me  whole  in  the  Faith. 
Prop.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  16. 

The  truth  of  th«  doctrine  is  yehemenUy  insisted  on,  in  a  yariety  of 
plAces,  by  the  great  R.  Moses  ben  Maimon ;  who  foonds  upon  it  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  ranks  it  among  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Thus  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Jews  of  Marseilles,  he 
obserres,  Ao. 

But  what  is  obtained  by  quotations  from  Maimonides  more 
than  from  Alexander  Hales,  or  any  other  Schoolman  of  the  same 
age  ?  The  metaphysics  of  the  learned  Jew  are  derived  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  Aristotle ;  and  his  object  was  the  same,  as 
that  of  the  Christian  Schoolmen,  namelv,  to  systematize  the  reli* 
gion  he  professed  on  the  form  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

By  the  by,  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Oxlee*s  work,  that  he 
does  not  give  the  age  of  the  writers  whom  he  cites.  He  can  not 
have  expected  all  his  readers  to  be  as  learned  as  himself. 

lb.  ch.  iii.  p.  26. 

Mr.  Oxlee  seems  too  much  inclined  to  identify  the  Rabbinical 
interpretations  of  Scripture  texts  with  their  true  sense ;  when  in 
reality  the  Eabbis  themselves  not  seldom  used  those  interpreta- 
tions as  a  convenient  and  popular  mode  of  conveying  their  own 
philosophic  opinions.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to  admire  the 
logic  BO  general  among  the  divines  of  both  Churches,  according  to 
which  if  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  sentences  in  any  one  of  the 
Canonical  books  appear  to  declare  a  given  doctrine,  all  assertions 
of  a  di^erent  character  mnst  have  been  meant  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically. 
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lb.  pp.  26-7, 


The  Prophet  Isaiah,  too,  dearly  inoulcates  the  spirituality  of  the  Godhead 
in  the  following  declaration:  Bitt  Egypt  is  many  and  not  Ood;  and  their 
koTHS  JUthy  and  not  spirit — (c.  zzxi.  8.)  *  *  *  In  the  former  member 
the  Prophet  declares  that  Egypt  was  man,  and  not  God ;  and  then  in  terms 
of  strict  oppodtion  enforces  Uie  sentiment  by  adding,  that  their  cayalry  was 
flesh,  and  not  spirit ;  which  is  just  as  if  he  had  said :  But  Egypty  tohieh  Aas 
horses  in  war,  is  only  a  man,  that  iSyJUsh,  and  not  God,  who  is  spirit. 

Assuredly  this  is  a  false  interpretation,  and  utterly  unppetical. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  rtl*»  {rtuich)  in  this  place  meaxui 
spirit  in  contradistinction  to  matter  at  all,  and  not  rather  air  or 
wind.  At  all  events,  the  poetic  decorum,  the  proportion,  and  the 
antithetic  parallelism,  demand  a  somewhat  as  much  below  Grod, 
as  the  horse  is  below  man.  The  opposition  of  Jlesh  and  spirit  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  thought  in  Hebrew,  though  he  wrote 
in  Greek,  favors  our  common  version,— ^/^^  and  not  spirit;  but 
the  place  in  which  this  passage  stands,  namely,  in  one  of  the  first 
forty  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  therefore  written  long  before  the 
Captivity,  together. with  the  majestic  simplicity  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  nam«  gives  perhaps  a  greater  probability  to  the  other  : 
Egjfpt  is  man,  and  noft  God;  and  her  horses  Jlesh,  and  not 
taind.  If  Mr.  Oxlee  renders  the  fourth  verse  of  Psalm  civ.^ — He 
maketh  spirits  his  messengers  (for  our  version — He  maketh  his 
angds  spirits — ^is  without  a  violent  inversion  senseless),  this  is  a 
case  in  point  for  the  use  of  the  word,  spirits,  in  the  sense  of  incor- 
poreal beings.  (Mr.  Oxlee  will  hardly,  I  apprehend,  attribute  the 
opinion  of  some  later  Rabbis,  that  God  alone  and  exclusively  is  a 
Spirit,  to  the  Sacred  Writers,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  quote  a  score 
of  texts  in  proof  of  the  contrary.)  I,  however,  can  not  doubt  that 
the  true  rendering  of  the  above-mentioned  verse  in  the  Psalms 
is ; — He  maketh  the  winds  his  angels  or  messengers,  and  the 
lightnings  his  ministrant  servants. 

As  to  Mr.  Oxlee's  '  abstract  inteUigences,'  I' can  not  but  think 
*  abstract'  for  '  pure,'  and  even  pure  intelligences  for  incorporeal, 
a  lax  use  of  terms.  With  regard  to  the  point  in  question,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  this.  The  ancient  Hebrews  certainly  distin- 
guished the  principle  or  ground  of  life,  understanding,  and  will 
from  ponderaUe,  visible  matter.  The  former  they  considered 
and  called  spirit,  and  believed  it  to  be  an  emission  from  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  Spirits  :  the  latter  they  called  body;  and  in 
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this  flenae  they  doubtless  believed  in  the  existence  of  inoearpoieal 
beings.  But  that  they  had  any  notion  d*  immaterial  beings  in 
the  sense  of  Des  Cartes,  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  them,  and 
of  every  other  people  in  the  same  degree  of  cultivation.  '  Air,  fiie» 
light,  eaq^ess  the  degieea  of  asooadiag  refinemeiit  Ibl  ti^  ia- 
&ncy  of  tiiovg^t  tho  life,  sosd,  mind,  are  snppofed  to  be  air — 
anima,  animus,  that  is,  ^sftog,  spiritus,  nvtvftm.  In  the  child- 
hood, they  are  fire,  mens  ignea,  ignictUa,  and  God  himself  nv^ 
vM^,  s«f  itiiianw.  Lastly,  in  the  youth  of  thought*  they  are 
refined  into  light ;  and  that  light  is  oapable  of  subaetiqg  in  a 
latent  state,  the  experienee  of  the  stricken  fiixit,  of  lightning,  from 
th^  olottds,  and  the  like,  served  to  prove,  or  at  least,  it  supplied  a 
popular  answer  to  the  elation ; — *^  If  the  soul  be  light,  why  ie 
it  not  visible  ?"  That  the  purest  light  is  iavimhle  to  otir  gross 
sense,  and  that  visible  light  is  a  eompeuiid  of  Jight  and  shadow, 
were  answers  of  a  later  and  more  refined  period.  Observe,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  Hebrew  Legislator  precluded  all  unfit  appUoatiaas 
of  the  materialixiiig  fiwoy  by  forbidding  the  people  to  imagine  at 
all  ocmceming  Grod.  For  the  ear  alpne,  to  the  exolusioa  of  all 
otbw  bodily  sense,  was  he  to  be  designated,  that  is,  by  the  Name. 
AH  else  was  fojr  the  mind-^y  power,  truth,  wisdom,  holiness, 
mercy. 

Prop.  ii.  ch.  \L  p.  36. 

I  fear  I  must  surrender  my  hope  that  Mr.  Oxlee  waa  an  exo^ 
tion  to  the  rule,  that  the  study  of  Rabblnicsl  literature  eithtf 
finds  a  man  whimMyt  or  makes  him  so.  If  neither  the  demAnda 
of  poetic  taste,  nor  the  peculiar  character  of  oraeles,  were  of 
avail,  yet  mcNrality  and  {»ety  might  seem  enough  to  ooavince  aay 
one  that  this  vision  of -Micaiah  (2  Chron.  a.  xviii.  18,  ^.)  was 
the  poetic  form,  the  veil,  of  the  Prophet's  meaning.  And  a  most 
sublime  meaning  it  was.  Mr.  Oxlee  should  recoUeet  that  the 
forms  and  personages  of  visions  are  all  and  always  symbolioaL 

lb.  pp.  39-40.  • 

lb  Trill  not  a^afl  us  mueh,  hofwerer,  to  have  eatebliahfld  tbeir  incorpogiity 
nr  4)irituality,  if  what  R.  Moms  affitrma  be  true  *  *  «.  Thi*  impious 
paradox  *  *.  Swayed,  howeyer,  by  the  authority  of  bo  great  a  niAD» 
eyen  R.  David  Kimchi  has  dilapaed  into  the  same  error,  ^c. 

To  what  purpose  then  are  the  crude  metaphysics  of  these  later 
Babbis  brought  forward,  differing  as  they  do  in  no  other  respect 
firom  the  theological  dicta  of  the  Schoolmen,  hut  that  th^  are 
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written  m  a  sort  tyf  Hebrew.  I  am  far  from  denying  tiiat  an  xdt 
terpfeter  of  the  Scriptures  may  derive  important  aids  from  the 
Jewish  commentators  :  Aben  Ezra  (about  1150)  especially ,  was 
n  truty  great  man.  Bat  of  iMa  I  am  certain,  that  he  aaly  will 
be  benefited  who  can  look  down  upon  their  works,  whilst  irtudy- 
ing  them  ; — ^that  is,  he  must  thoroughly  understand  their  weak- 
nesses, superstitions,  and  rabid  appetite  for  the  marveUous  and 
the  moRStrous  ;  and  then  read  them  as  an  enlightened  chemist 
ef  the  present  day  would  read  the  writings  of  the  old  akfhemists, 
or  as  a  Idnnsras  might  peruse  the  wosks  of  Hiny  and  Aldrovan- 
dus.  If  he  can  do  tbis,  well ; — if  not,  he  will  )h»  his  skull  with 
cobwebs. 

lb.  pp.  40,  41. 

Bttt  hov,  I  voidd  ask,  is  this  pontioii  to  be  defended  9  Surely  not  by  oon- 
tradietiDg  almost  «rery  parttvf  the  inspired  toIuomb,  in  vhioh  such  frequeot 
meiitkm  oeunrs  of  different  and  distinet  angels  appearing  to  the  F&triardis 
sod  Prophets,  sometious  in  groups,  aod  BometiiueB  in  limited  irambera  *  *. 
It  is,  indeed,  490  wholly  repugnant  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Saored  Writ- 
ings, and  BO  abhorrent  from  the  piety  of  both  Jew  and  Christian,  that  the 
learned  author  hifmsdf,  either  forgetting  what  he  had  before  adranoed,  or 
<3Be  postponing  his  philosophy  to  his  r^igion,  has  absolutely  maintained 
the  contrary  in  his  ezplioation  of  the  Cherubim,  Ao. 

I  am  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Oxlee  on  these  points,  that 
I  not  only  doubt  whether  before  the  Captivity  any  fair  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Angels,  in  the  present  sense,  can  be  produced  ftom 
the  inspired  Bcriptures, — but  think  also  that  a  strong  argument 
for  the  ditihity  of  Christ,  and  ibr  his  presence  to  the  patriarchs 
and  under  the  Law,  rests  on  the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  Ser- 
aphun  were  images  no  less  symbolical  than  the  Cherubim. 
Surely  it  is  not  presuming  too  mudi  of  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  expect  that  he  would  measure  the  impor> 
tanoe  of  a  theological  tenet  by  its  bearings  on  our  mcnral  and 
spiritual  duties,  by  its  practical  tendencies.  What  is  it  to  us 
whether  angels  are  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  or  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  moral  &nd  rati<mal  creatures  ?  Augustine  has  well 
and  wisely  observed  that  reason  recognizes  obIj  three  essential 
kinds ; — €h)d,  man,  beast.  Try  as  long  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  make  an  Angel  any  thing  but  a  man  with  wings  <m  his 
shoulders. 

lb.  oh.  ill.  p,  56. 

But  tius^defieieney  in  the  Hosaie  aooomit  of  tiie  erestion  is  amply  sup- 
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plied  hf  early  traditioii,  wbioh  mculoates  not  only  that  the  angeli  w&^ 
created,  but  that  they  were  created,  either  on  the  second  day,  according  to 
R.  Jochanan,  or  on  the  fifth,  according  to  R  Chanania. 

Inspired  Scripture  amply  supplied  by  the  Tahnudic  and  Eab- 
binicid  traditions ! — ^Thk  from  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England ! 

I  am,  I  confers,  greatly  disappointed.  I  bad  expected,  I  scarce 
know  why,  to  have  had  some  light  thrown  on  the  existence  of 
the  Cabala  in  its  present  form,  from  Ezekiel  to  Paul  and  John. 
But  Mr.  Oxlee  takesit  as  he  finds  it,  and  gravely  ascribes  this  patch- 
work of  corrupt  Platonism  or  Plotinism,  with  Chaldean,  Persian, 
and  Judaic  fables  and  fancies,  to  the  Jewish  Doctors,  as  an  original, 
profound,  and  pious  philosophy  in  its  fountain-head  !  The  indis- 
pensable requisite  not  only  to  aprofitable  but  even  to  a  safe  study  of 
the  Cabala  is  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  docimastio  philosophy, 
that  is,  a  philosophy  which  has  for  its  object  the  trial  and  testing  of 
the  weights  and  measures  themselves,  the  first  principles,  defini- 
tions, postulates,  Axioms  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  But  this  is  in 
no  other  way  possible  but  by  our  enumeration .  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  an  investigation  of  the  constitution,  function,  limits, 
and  applicability  ad  quas  reSj  of  each.  The  application  to  this 
'subject  of  the  rulei^  and  forms  of  the  understanding,  or  discorsive 
logic,  or  even  of  the  intuitions  of  the  reason  itself,  if  reason  be  as- 
sumed as  the  first  and  highest,  has  Pantheism  for  its  necessaiy 
result.  But.  this  the  Cabalists  did  :  and  consequently  the  Caba- 
listic theosophy  is  Pantheistic,  and  Pantheism,  in  whatever  dra- 
pery of  pious  phrases  disguised,  is  (where  it  forms  the  whole  of  a 
system)  Atheism,  and  precludes  moral  responsibility,  and  the  es- 
sential difierence  of  right  and  wrong.-  One  of  the  two  contra- 
distinctions of  the  Hebrew  Revelation  is  the  doctrine  of  positive 
creation.  This,  if  not  the  only,  is  the  easiest  and  surest  criterion 
between  the  idea  of  God  and  the  notion  of  a  metis  agitans  mo- 
lent.  But  this  the  Cabalists  evaded  by  their  double  meaning  of 
the  term,  nothing,  namely  as  naught=0,  and  as  no  thing  ;  and 
by  their  use  of  the  term,  as  designating  God.  Thus  in  words  and 
to  the  ear  they  taught  that  the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing  ;  but 
in  fact  they  meant  and  inculcated,  that  the  world  was  God  him« 
self  expanded.  It  is  not,  therefore,  half  a  dozen  passages  respect- 
ing the  first  three  proprietates*  in  the  Sephiioth,  that  will  lead 
*  ThBt  IB,  JhteUigence  or  the  Crown,  Knowledge,  Wiadonk— iEUl 
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a  wise  man  to  expect  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
Cabalistic  scheme  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  scholastic  value,  the 
theological  necessity,  of  this  doctrine  consists  in  its  exhibiting  an 
idea  of  God,  which  rescues  our  faith  from  both  extremes,  Cabalo- 
Pantheism,  and  Anthropomorphism.  It  is,  I  say,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  the  Cabalistic  inierences  that  the  full  and  distinct 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  becomes  necessary  in 
every  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology.  If  ihe  first  three  propne- 
tcUes  are  God,  so  are  the  next  seven,  and.  so  are  all  ten.  God 
according  to  the  Cabalists  is  all  in  each  and  one  in  all.  I'do  not 
say  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  ;  but  I  say  that 
it  is  not,  as  the  Gabalists  represent  it,  the  whole  truth.  Spinoza  ^ 
himself  describes  his  own  philosophy  as  in  substance  the  same 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Doctors,  the  Cabalists — only 
unswathed  from  the  Biblical  dress, 
lb.  p.  61. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  declaratioa  of  K  Moees  ben  Maimon.  "  For  that 
influenoe,  which  flows  from  the  Deity  to  the  actual  production  of  abstract 
intelligences  flows  also  from  the  intdUgenoes  to  their  procluotion  from  each 
other  in.«ucoea8ion,"  Ac. 

How  much  trouble  would  Mr.  Oxlee  have  saved  himself,  had 
he  in  sober  earnest  asked  his  own  mind,  what  he  meant  by 
emanation  ;  and  whether  he  could  attach  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing to  the  term  at  all  as  applied  to  ^irit. 

lb.  p.  65. 

ThnB  haviog,  by  variety  of  proofe,  demonstrated  the  liBcnndity  of  the 
Godhead,  in  that  all  spiritualities,  of  whatever  gradation,  have  originated 
essentially  and  substantially  from  it,  like  streams  from  their  fountain ;  I 
avail  myself  of  this  as  another  sound  argument,  that  in  the  sameness  of  the 
divine  essence  subsists  a  plurality  of  Persons. 

A  plurality  with  a  vengeance  I  Why,  this  is  the  very  scoff 
of  a  late  Unitarian  writer,— only  that  he  inverts  the  order. 
Mr.  Oxlee  proves  ten  trillions  of  trillions  in  the  Deity,  in  order  to 
deduce  d  fortiori  the  rationality  of  three  :  the  Unitarian  from 
tne  Three  pretends  to  deduce  the  equal  rationality  of  as  many 
thousands. 

lb.  p.  66. 

So,  if  without  detriment  to  |»ety  great  things  may  be  compared  with 
small,  I  would  contend,  that  every  intelligeney,  descending  by  way  of 
f'manation  or  impartition  from  the  Qodfaead,  must  needs  be  a  personality  o 
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tlMt  Godhetid,  frou  whiehit  1mm  desoeoded,  only  so TasUy  aiMqiiat  ta H in 

personal  perfeotioa,  that  it  caa  form  no  part  of  its  proper  existency. 

Ib  not  this  to  all  intuits  and  purposes  ascribiiig  partibility  to 
God  ?  ladeed  it  is  the  neeessaiy  ooasequence  of  the  emmatinn 
acheme  ? — ^Unequal ! — ^Aye,  Taiious  foicked  penonalities  of  the 
Godhead? — ^How  does  this  rhyme? — IStYfsa  as  a  metaphor* 
emanatum  is  an  ill-chosen  term ;  for  it  a|^ies  only  to  fluids. 
Ramentay  unravellings,  threads,  would  be  more  gramane. 


KOTES  ON  A  BARRIB1*ER'B  HINTS  ON  EVANQELKGAL 
PBEAOHINa.    1810* 

Fot  only  that  man  nnderatanda  in  deed 
Who  well  remembera  what  he  well  can  do ; 

The  £uth  livea  only  where  the  fidth  doth  breed 
Obedienoe  to  the  worka  ifbukb  iia  to. 

And  as  the  life  of  Wiadom  hstii  espredt— 

LCWD  BUXUL 

In  initio. 

There  is  one  misconception  running  through  the  ^hole  of  this 
Pamphlet,  the  rock  on  which,  and  the  quarry  out  of  which,  the 
whole  reasoning  is  built ; — an  error  therefore  which  will  not  in- 
deed destroy  its  efficacy  as  a  fiifnjrQov  or  anti-philtre  to  inflame 
the  scorn  of  the  eliemies  of  Methodism,  but  which  must  utterly 
incapacitate  it  for  the  better  purpose  of  convincing  the  oonsaenoes 
or  allaying  the  fanaticism  of  the  Methodists  themselves  ;  this  is 
the  uniform  and  gross  mis-statement  of  the  one  great  point  in 
dispute,  by  which  the  Methodists  are  represented  as  holding  the 
compatibility  of  an  impure  life  with  a  saving  faith  :  whereas 
they  only  assert  that  the  works  of  righteousness  are  the  conse- 
quence, not  the  price,  of  Kedemption,  a  gift  included  in  the  great 
gift  of  salvation ; — and  therefore  not  of  merit  but  of  imputation 
through  the  free  love  of  the  Saviour. 

Part  i.  p.  49. 

It  is  enough,  it  seema,  that  all  the  disorderly  clasaea  of  mankind,  prompted 
aa  they  are  by  their  worst  passions  to  trample  on  the  public  weHive,  ahould 

*  Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislatpre  on  the  nature  and  efiTeet  of 
Evangelioal  Preaehing.    By  a  Barrister.    Fourth  Edition,  1808. 
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Jbww  tiiBt  flwf  are,  viiat  «y«ry  one  ebe  itf  oooTinoed  tfafty  are,  tite  peats  of 
aoeiety,  and  the  evil  ia  reoaedied.  TiMj  are  not  to  be  exhorted  to  homegitj, 
sobriety,  or  the  obseryanoe  of  aay  Iawb,  human  or  diyine — ^they  must  not 
even  be  entreated  to  do  their  best  "  Just  as  abturd  would  it  be^**  we  are 
told,  '^  in  a  physician  to  send  away  his  patient,  when  laboring  under  some 
desperate  disease,  with  a  recommendation  to  do  his  utmost  towards  his 
own  cure,  and  then  to  come  to  him  to  finidi  it,  as  it  is  in  the  minister  of  the 
GoapBi  to  propose  to  the  ainner  to  d9  kit  but,  by  way  of  heaUpg  the  dis- 
ease of  the  soul— «nd  then  to  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  perfect  his  reoovery. 
The  only  previous  qualification  is  to  know  our  misery,  and  the  remedy  la 
prepared"    See  Dr.  Hawker's  Works,  voL  vL  p.  117. 

For  "  know,"  let  the  Barrister  substitute  "  feel ;"  that  is,  we 
know  it  as  we  know  our  life  ;  and  then  ask  himself  whether  the 
production  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  a  sinner  would  or  would  not 
be  of  greater  promise  as  to  his  reformation  than  the  repetition  of 
the  Ten  Gommandm^ents  with  paraphrases  on  the  same. — ^But  why 
not  both  ?  The  Barrister  is  at  least  as  wroqg  in  the  undervaluing 
of  the  one  as  thd  pseudo-Evangdii^  in  the  exeluaioii  o£  the  oth^. 

lb.  p.  61. 

Whatever  these  new  Bvangeliata  may  teaeh  to  the  oonlrary,  the  present 
state  of  public  morab  and  of  public  happiness  would  assume  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  if  the  thieves,  swindlers,  and  highway  robbers,  would  do 
their  bed  towards  maintaining  themselves  by  honest  labor,  inst^id  of  per- 
petually  planning  new  systems  of  fraud,  and  new  schemes  of  depredation. 

That  ifl,  if  these  thieves  had  a  different  will — ^not  a  mere  wish 
however  anxious  :-*for  this  wish  "  the  libertine"  doubtless  has, 
as  described  in  p.  60,^4mt  an  efieetive  will.  Well,  and  who 
doubts  this  ?  The  point  in  dispute  is,  as  to  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing this  reformation  in  the  will ;  which,  whatever  the  Bar- 
rister may  think,  Christ  at  least  thought  so  difficult  as  to  speak 
of  it,  not  once  or  twice,  but  uniformly,  as  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous, as  tantamount  to  a  re-creation.  This  Barrister  may  be 
hkened  to  an  ignorant  but  well-meaning  Galenist,  who  writing 
against  some  infamous  quack,  who  lived  by  puffing  and  vending 
pills  of  mercurial  sublimate  for  all  cases  of  a  certain  description, 
should  have  no  stronger  argument  than  to  extol  sarsaparillaj 
and  lignum  vita,  or  senna  in  contempt  of  all  mercurial  prepa- 
rations. 

lb.  p.  56. 

Not  for  the  revenues  of  an  Archhiahop  would  he  exhort  them  to  a  duty 
unknown  iiC Scriptwre,  of  adding  their  five  talents  to  the  five  they  have  re- 
e^ived,^ 
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All  this  is  mere  oalunmy  and  wilful  mis-Btatement  of  tlie  teueto 
of  Wesley,  who  never  doubted  that  we  are  bound  to  improve  our 
talents,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are  equally  bound,  hav- 
ing done  80,  to  be  equally  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  things  for 
the  power  and  the  will  by  which  we  improved  the  talents,  as  for  the 
original  capital  which  is  the  object  of  the  improvement.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Christ  will  say,  WeU  dme^  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  &c.  ; — ^but  whether  the  servant  is  to  say  it 
of  himself  Now  Christ  has  delivered  as  positive  a  precept 
against  our  doing  this  as  the  promise  can  be  that  he  will  impute 
it  to  us,  if  we  do  not  impute  it  to  our  own  merits. 

lb.  p.  60. 

The  complaintB  of  the  profligacy  of  Beryants  of  every  class,  and  of  the 
depravity  of  the  times  are  in  every  body's  hearing : — and  these  Evangelieal 
tutors — ^the  dear  Mr.  Lotegoods  of  the  day— ^deserve  the  best  attention  of 
the  public  for  thus  instructing  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always 
ready  enough  to  neglect  their  moral  duties,  to  despise  and  insult  those  by 
whom  they  are  taught 

All  this-is  no  better  than  infamous  slander,  unless  the  Barris- 
ter can  prove  that  these  depraved  servants  and  thieves  are  Meth- 
odists, or  have  been  wicked  in  proportion  as  they  were  proselyted 
to  Methodism.  0  folly  !  This  is  indeed  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  these  enthusiasts. 

lb. 

It  must  afford  him  (Rowland  Hill)  great  oonsolation,  amidst  the  increas-    * 
ing  immorality  *  *  *  that  when  their  village  Curate  exhorts  them,  if  they 
bave/a/M  iu  the  doctrine  of  a  world  to  come,  to  add  to  it  those  ^oodworkt 
in  which  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  consist,  he  has  led  them  to  ridi- 
cule him,  as  chopping  a  new-fathiotud  logic 

That  this  is  either  false  or  nugatory,  see  proved  in  The  Friend, 
lb.  p.  68. 

Tom  Paine  himself  neyer  labored  hardei^  to  root  all  virtue  out  of  society 
— ^Mondeville  nor  Voltaire  never  even  labored  so  much. 

Indeed! 
lb. 
They  were  content  with  declaring  their  disbelief  o£a  future  state 

In  what  part  of  their  works  ?  Can  any  wise  man  read  Man- 
deville^s  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  not  see  that  it  is  a  keen  satire  on 
the  inconsistency  of  Christians,  and  so  intended  ? 
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lb.  p.  71. 

When  the  populace  shall  be  once  brought  to  aodnvietion  that  the  Gospel, 
as  they  are  told»  has  neither  terms  nor  conditions  *  *  *  that  no  sms  oan 
be  too  gr^^  Qo  life  too  impure,  no  offences  too  many  or  too  Offgravated,  to 
disqualify  the  perpetrators  of  them  for — salvation,  4x. 

Merely  insert  the  words  *'  sincere  repentance  and  amendment 
of  heart  and  life,  and  therefore  for"  salvation, — and  is  not  this 
truth,  and  Gospel  truth?  And  is  it  not  the  meaning  of  the 
preacher?  Did  any  Methodist  ever  teach  that  salvation  may 
be  attained  without  sanctification  ?  This  Barrister  forever  for- 
gets that  the  whole  point  in  dispute  is  not  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immoral  Christian  being  saved,  which  thie  Method- 
ist would  deny  as  strenuously  as  himself,  and  perhaps  give  an 
austerer  sense  to  the  word  immoral ;  but  whether  morality,  or  as 
the  Methodists  would  call  it,  sanctiiication,  be  the  price;  which 
we  pay  for  the  purchase  of  our  salvation  with  our  own  money,  or 
a  part  of  the  same  free  gift.  God  knows,  I  am  no  advocate  for 
Methodism ;  but  for  fair  statement  I  am,  and  most  zealously—' 
even  for  the  love  of  logic,  putting  honesty  out  of  sight. 

lb.  p.  72. 

"  Ib  every  age,"  says  the  moral  divine  (Blair)^  **  the  praotice  has  pre- 
vailed of  Buhstituting  certain  appearances  of  piety  in  the  place  of  the  great 
dutie$  of  humanity  and  mercy,"  Ac 

Will  the  Barrister  rest  the  decision  of  the  controversy  on  a 

comparison  of  the  lives  of  the  Methodists  and  non-Methodists  ? 

Unless  he  knows  that  their  **  morality  has  declined,  as  their  piety 

has  become  more  ardent,''  is  not  his  quotation  mere  laboring — 

'nay,  absolute  piotieering — for  the  triumphal  chariot  of  his  ene- 


mies 


7 


Ib.  pp.  75-79. 

It  is  but  (air  to  select  a  speeimen  of  Evangelical  preaching  firom  one  of 
Its  most  celehrated  and  popular  champions.  *  *  . 

He  will  preface  it  with  the  solemn  and  wofiil  communication  of  the  Evan- 
gelist John,  in  order  to  show  how  exactly  they  accord,  how  clearly  the  doc- 
trines of  the  one  are  deduced  from  the  Revelation  of  the  other,  and  how 
justly,  therefore,  it  assumes  the  exclusive  title  of  evangelicaL  And  I  taw 
the  dead  ♦  »  »  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  thoee  thingtufhieh  were  writ* 
(en  in  the  booke,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  *  * 
and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Rev.  xx.  12,  18, 
Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  urgent  caution  conveyed  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
•  ^  JBe  not  deceived;  Ood  is  not  mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowsth^ 
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that  thaU  he  aUo  reap.  And  let  us  further  add  *  *  the  eonfirmaftioii  *  * 
of  the  Saviour  himself: —  WJien  the  Son  of  Man  ehall  come  in  his  ^ory,  *  * 
bui  ike  righteous  into  life  etemoL  Matt.  xxt.  81,  ad  finem.  Let  is  now 
attend  to  tisa  Evangelical  preaciher  fToplady).  **Tlie  Beligion  of  Jeaoi 
(Jurist  standB  eminently  dUtingnished,  and  ees^itially  differeooad,  from 
every  other  religion  that  waa  ever  proposed  to  human  reoeptioiiy  hy  tkia  re- 
markable peculiarity ;  that,  look  abroad  in  the  world,  azid  you  will  find 
that  every  religion,  except  one^  puts  you  upon  doinff  something,  in  order  to 
recommend  yourself  to  God.  A  Mahometan  *  *  A  Papist  *  *  It  Is  only 
the  rdigion  of  Jesus  Christ  that  runs  oounter  to  all  the  rest,  by  affirming 
that  we  are  f«Mc{  and  called  with  a  holy  eaUio^,  not  aoeording  to  our  wwka^ 
but  according  to  the  Father's  own  purpose  and  grace,  whidi  was  noi  sold  to 
us  on  certain  conditions  to  he  fulfilled  by  ourselves,  but  was  given  us  in 
Christ  before  the  world  begA."  Toplady's  Works :  Sermon  on  James  iL  18. 

Si  sic  omnia  f  All  this  iB  just  and  forcible ;  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  confute  the  Methodist  by  showing  that  his 
very  no-doings  when  he  comes  to  explain  it,  is  not  only  an  act,  a 
work*  but  even  a  very  severe  and  perseverant  energy  of  the  will. 
He  is  therefore  to  be  arraigned  ef  nonsense  and  abuse  of  words 
rather  than  of  immoral  doctrines. 

lb.  p.  84. 

Tlie  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Writ  declares  that  tme  (pure  t)  reiigion  and 
undefiUd  before  Ood  and  <ft«  FaJther  it  thit,  to  visit  the  faiherless  and  widow 
in  their  t^ffUistion,  and  to  keqf  himself  ttnspottedfivm  the  world,   James  i.  27. 

This  is  now  at  least,  whatever  might  have  been  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *  religion'  in  the  time  of  the  Translators,'  a  false  ver- 
sion. St.  James  is  speaking  of  persons  eminently  zealous  in 
those  public  or  private  acts  of  worship,  which  we  call  divine  ser- 
vice, dqruTxeLa,  It  should  be  rendered.  True  worship,  &c.  The 
passage  is  a  fine  burst  of  rhetoric,  and  not  a  mere  truism ;  just  as 
when  we  say : — "  A  cheerful  heart  is  a  perpetual  thanksgiving, 
and  a  state  of  love  and  resignation  the  truest  utterance  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer."  St.  James  opposes  Christianity  to  the  outward 
ugns  and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  reli- 
gions. But  these  are  the  only  sure  signs,  these  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  observances  by  which  your  Christianity  is  to 
be  made  known,—  to  visit  thefatberless,  &c.  .  True  religion  does 
not  consist  quoad  essentiam  in  these  acts,  but  in  that  habitual 
state  of  the  whole  moral  being,  which  manifests  itself  by  these 
acts — and  which  acts  are  to  the  religion  of  Christ  that  which  ab- 
lutions, sacrifices  and  Temple-going  were  to  the  Mosaic  religion, 
namely»  its  genuine  d^tiauBia.     That  which  was  the  religion  of 
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Moaei  k  the  cerwcKmiaLor  oult  of  tlw  leligum  of  Clixift  Moses 
oommanded  all  good  works,  evoa  those  stated  by  9t.  James,  as 
the  means  of  temporal  felicity ;  and  this  was  the  Mosaic  rehgion ; 
and  to  these  he  added  a  multitude  of  symholiesl  ohsenranoes ; 
and  these  formed  the  Mosaic  eult  {cultus  rdigionis,  dQiiomeUiy, 
Christ  commands  holiness  out  of  perfect  love,  that  is,  Christian 
religion  ;  and  adds  to  this  no  other  ceremony  or  symbol  than  a 
pure  life  and  active  beneficence ;  which  (says  St.  James)  are  the 
true  cult.* 
lb.  p.  86. 

There  k  no  «Be  whose  writiAgs  are  better  ealmilsted  to  do  good  (than 
those  of  Pftl^)  by  meoloating  the  esaential  dutiee  of  oommon  life,  sod  the 
sound  truths  of  prftotieal  Ohrietianity. 

Indeed !  Paley's  whole  system  is  reducible  to  this  one  precept : 
— "  Obey  God,  and  benefit  your  neighbor*  because  you  love  your- 
'  self  above  all."  Christ  has  himself  comprised  his  system  in — 
"Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  God  i^ve  ail."  These 
''sound  truths  of  practical  Christianity"  consist  in  a  total  subver- 
sion, not  only  of  Christianity*  but  of  all  morality ; — ^the  very 
words  virtue  and  vice  being  but  lazy  synonymes  of  prudence  and 
miscalculation, — and  which  ought  to  be  expunged  firom  our  vo- 
cabularies, together  with  Abraxas  and  Abracadabra,  as  charms 
abused  by  superstitious  or  mystic  enthusiasts. 

lb.  p.  94. 

Eveatually  the  whole  direction  of  the  popular  mind,  in  the  affiurs  of  reli- 
gioD,  win  be  gained  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  ignorant  fiuiatics  of  such  low 
origin  and  vulgar  habits  as  can  only  serve  to  degrade  religion  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  its  influence  is  most  wanted.  Will  such  persons  venerate 
or  respect  it  in  the  hands  of  a  sect  composed  in  the  far  greater  part  of  big- 
oted, coarse,  illiterate,  and  low-bred  enthusiasts!  Men  who  have  aban- 
doned their  lawful  caUings,  in  which  by  industry  they  might  have  been 
useful  members  of  sodety,  to  take  upon  themselves  concerns  the  most  sa- 
cred, with  which  nothing  but  their  vanity  and  their  ignorance  could  have 
ezeited  them  to  meddle. 

It  is  not  the  bufibonery  of  the  reverend  joker  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  not  the  convulsed  grin  of  mortification  which,  sprawl- 
ing prostrate  in  the  dirt  from  '*  the  whifiT  and  wind"  of  the  mas- 
terly disquisition  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  the  itinerant  preacher 
would  pass  off  fot  the  broad  grin  of  triumph ;  no,  nor  even  the 
over-vidued  distinctlbn  of  miracles, — ^which  will  prevent  him 
«  8ea  Akk  to  Reflection.  L  p.  127.— iBi 
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jfrom  seeing  and  showing  the  equal  appUcahility  of  all  thb  to  the 
Apostles  and  primitive  Christians.  We  know  that  Trajan,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  the  Antonines,  Celsus,  Lucian  and  the  like, — ^muchmore 
the  ten  Aousand  philosophers  and  joke-smiths  of  Bx>me, — did  hoth  i 

feel  and  apply  all  this  to  the  Galilean  Sect ;  and  yet — VidUi,  O 
Gidilaef 
Ih.  p.  95. 

They  never  fiul  to  refer  to  the  proud  Pharisee,  whom  they  term  Belf- 
righietms;  and  thus,  having  greatly  misrepresented  his  character,  they  pro- 
ceed to  declaim  'on  the  arrogance  of  founding  any  expectation  of  reward 
from  the  performance  of  our  moral  duties  .—whereas  the  plain  truth  is  that 
the  Pharisee  was  not  righieoiu,  but  merely  arrogated  to  himself  that  char- 
acter;  he  had  neglected  all  the  m<?rai  Arfw*  of  life. 

Who  told  the  Barrister  this  ?     Not  the  Gospel,  I  am  sure. 

The  Evangelical  has  only  to  translate  these  sentences  into  the 
true  statement  of  his  opinions,  in  order  to  baffle  this  angry  and 
impotent  attack  ;  the  self-righteousness  of  all  who  expect  to  claim 
salvation  on  the  plea  of  their  own  personal  merit.  "  Pay  to  A. 
B.  at  sight— value  received  by  me." — To  Messrs.  Stone  &  Co. 
Bankers,  Heaven-Gate.  It  is  a  short  step  from  this  to  the  Popish. 
"  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order.**  Once  assume  merits,  and  I  defy  you 
to  keep  out  supererogation  and  the  old  Monte  di  Field. 

lb.  p.  97. 

and  from  thence  occasion  is  taken  to  de&me  all  those  who  strive  to 

prepare  themselves,  during  thb  their  state  of  trial,  for  that  judgment  whidi 
tbey  must  undergo  at  that  day,  when  they  will  receive  either  reward  or 
punishment,  according  as  they  shall  be  found  to  have  merited  the  one,  or 
deserved  the  other. 

Can  the  Barrister  have  read  the  New  Testament  ?  Or  does 
he  know  it  only  hy  quotations  ? 

lb. 

— -^  a  swarm  of  new  Evangelists  who  are  everywhere  teaching  the 
people  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  holiness  of  life  as  a  ground  of 
future  acceptance. 

I  am  weary  of  repeating  that  this  is  false.  It  is  only  denied 
that  mere  acts,  not  proceeding  from  faith,  are  or  can  be  holiness. 
As  surely  (would  the  Methodist  say)  as  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Son,  so  surely  does  sanctification  from  redemption,  and 
not  vice  versa, — much  less  from  self-sancti&edneBS,  that  ostxioh 
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with  itB  head  in  the  sand,  and  the  plucked  rump  of  its  merits 
staring  on  the  divine  "Aiij  venatrix  ! 
lb.  p.  102. 

Be  that  doeth  righieoumess  is  righteous,  Siaee  then  it  is  plnin  that  each 
nuiat  hvn$el/  be  righteona,  if  he  be  so  at  all,  what  do  they  mean  who  tiiua 
inveigh  againat  M^^righteonanesa,  BUiee  Ghriat  himself  dedarea  there  is  no 
other? 

Here  again  the  whole  dispute  lies  in  the  word  "  himself/'  In 
the  outward  and  visible  sense  both  parties  agree  ;  but  the  Metho- 
dist calls  it  **  the  will  in  us/*  given  by  grace ;  the  Barrister  calls 
it  "  our  own  will,"  or  "  we  ourselves."  But  why  does  not  the 
Barrister  reserve  a  part  of  his  wrath  for  Dr.  Priestley,  according 
to  whom  a  villain  has  superior  claims  on  the  divine  justice  as  an 
innocent  martyr  to  the  grand  machinery  of  Providence ; — for  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  turns  the  whole  dictionary  of  human  nature  into 
verbs  impersonal  with  a  perpetual  stcbatcditur  of  Detts  for  their 
xxmmion  nominative  case ; — ^which  said  DeuSy  however,  is  but 
another  automcUoHy  self-worked  indeed,  but  yet  worked,  not 
properly  working,  for  he  admits  no  more  freedom  or  will  to  God 
than  to  man  ?  The  Lutheran  leaves  the  free  will  whining  with 
a  broken  back  in  the  ditch ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  puts  the  poor  ani- 
mal out  of  his  misery  I^— But  seriously,  is  it  fair  or  even  decent  to 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  against  the  Methodists  for  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ?  .  Do  we  not  pray  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment twenty  times  every  Sunday  through  the  only  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  nose  which  (of  flesh  or  wax) 
this  very  Legislature  insists  on  as  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  every  Christian  face  ?  Is  not  the  lack  thereof  a  felonious  de- 
formity, yea,  the  grimmest  feature  of  the  lues  confirmata  of 
statute  heresy  ?  What  says  the  reverend  critic  to  this  ?  'Will  ho 
not  rise  in  wrath  against  the  Barrister, — ^he  the  Pamphagus  of 
Homilitic,  Liturgic,  and  Articular  orthodoxy, — -the  Garagantua, 
whose  ravenous  maw  leaves  not  a  single  word,  syllable,  letter,  no, 
not  one  iota  unswallowed,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  recent  and 
voluntary  manifesto  ?*  What  says  he  to  this  Barrister,  and  his 
Hints  to  the  Legislature  ? 

lb.  p.  105. 

If  the  new  faith  be  the  only  true  one,  let  us  embrace  it ;  but  let  not  those 
•  Quart  Review,  vol  iL  p.  18T.— .M 
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wbo  T€aad  tktM  mmBMrMm^K^etA  tiiaft  ve  dbould  «hoMe  tiMm.  -vilii  cor 

eyM  shut 

Let  any  man  read  the  Homilies  of  the  Churoh  of  Bngland,  and 
if  he  does  not  call  this  either  blunt  impudence  or  blank  ignorattce, 
I  will  plead  guilty  to  both  !  New  artbles  ! !  Would  to  fiearen 
some  of  diem  at  least  wen  !  Why,  Wedey  himself  was  scanda- 
lized at  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  eried  offfirom  the  Moravians  (the  stiictsst  LutheraBs)  on  that 
aoooont 

lb.  p.  114. 

The  oatalogaa  of  anthors,  wbi«h  this  Bcy.  Gkntleman  bas  pleased  to 
•peeify  sod  reeooimeiid,  begios  with  Hbmer,  Hesiod,  the  ArgonnitiQt, 
iEsehyltts,  Sophooleiy  Suripidef,  Pindar,  Theogois,  Herodotos,  Thnejdidea, 
XeQophoD,  Polybius,  Diodoms  Sicilian  *  •  •  <Thia  catalogoa,*  lays 
he,  '  might  be  considerably  extended,  but  I  study  brevity.  It  is  only  neoes- 
sary  for  me  to  add  that  the  recommendation  of  these  books  is  not  to  be  eao' 
aidered  as  ^cpressiTe  of  my  spprobaitioQ  of  erery  particular  sentiment  they 
ooatain.'  It  -would  indeed  be  a  grieTooa  iDJoatioe  if  this  writer's  repatatian 
ahould  be  iojured  by  the  ocoasKXoal  uaaonndiieas  of  opioioa  in  writers  whom 
it  is  more  than  probable  he  may  never  have  read,  and  Cor  whose  sentiments 
he  ought  no  more  to  be  made  answerable  than  the  compiler  of  Laddngton's 
Catalogue,  from  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  own  was  id>ridged. 

Very  good. 

lb.  pp.  115-16. 

Hiese  high^straiaed  pretenders  to  godliness,  who  deny  the  power  of  the 
sinner  to  help  himself^  take  good  care  always  to  attribate  his  tammg  €ktmg$ 
to  the  blessed  effect  of  some  sermon  preached  by  some  one  or  other  of  Mstr 
Evangelical  fraternity.  They  always  hold  themtelve*  up  to  the  multitude 
as  the  instruments  producing  all  those  marvellous  conversions  which  they 
relata  No  instjince  is  recorded  in  their  Saints'  Oalendar  of  any  sinner 
resolving,  in  consequence  of  a  reflective  and  serions  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  lead  a  new  life.  No  instanee  of  a  daily  perusal  of  the  Bible  pro- 
ducing a  daily  progress  in  virtuous  habits.  No,  the  Ooipel  has  no  such 
effect — ^It  is  always  the  Gospel  Preacher  who  works  the  miracle,  dbc 

Excellent  and  just.  In  this  way  are  the  Methodists  to  be  atr 
tacked:— even  as  the  Papists  were  by  Baxter,  not  from  their 
doctrines,  but  from  their  practices,  and  the  spirit  of  their  Sect 
There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Lord  Bacon  concerning  a  heresy  of 
manner  being  not  less  pernicious  than  heresy  of  matta*. 

lb.  p.  118. 

But  their  Saints,  who  would  stop  their  ears  if  you  should  jneatioa  with 
admiration  the  nana  of  a  Osrrkk  or  a  fiidcbna»— who  think  It  a  auk  to 
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rapport  sodi  an  vtfemgm  pr&fnngm  as  thftt  ifaroiqgk  tbe  metfioin  of  irhieh 
a  MiltoQ,  a  JohiuoD,  an  Addison,  and  a  YouQg  have  labored  to  jnend  ths 
hearty  ifico. 

Whbo !  See  Milton's  Pre£iice  to  the  Sa2n80&  Agonistes. 
lb.  p.  133. 

In  the  Eyangelieal  Msgasine  is  the  Ibfiowrag  artiele:  *'At  '  in 

Yorkshire,  after  a  handsome  ooUection  (for  the  Missionary  Soeiefy)  a  poor 
man,  whose  wages  are  about  28s.  per  week,  brought  a  donation  of  20 
guineas.  Our  friends  hesitated  to  receive  it  *  *  when  he  answered  *  * — 
'  Before  I  knew  the  grace  of  our  Lord  I  was  a  poor  drunkard :  I  never  could 
save  a  shilling.  My  family  were  in  beggary  and  rags;  but  since  it  has 
pleased  God  to  renew  me  by  his  grace,  we  hare  been  industrious  and 
frugal :  we  have  not  spent  many  idle  shillings ;  and  we  have  been  enabled 
to  put  something  mto  the  Bank ;  and  this  I  freeJy  <^er  to  the  bleesed  oanse 
of  our  liOrd  and  Saviour.'  This  is  the  second  donation  of  this  same  poor 
man  to  the  same  amount  I"  Whatever  these  Evangelists  may  thmk  of  such 
conduct,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  flius  basely  taking  advantage  of  this 
poor  ignorant  enthusiast,  Aa 

Ib  it  possible  to  read  this  afiectiog  story  without  finding  in  it  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  democalizing  the  lower  classes  ? 
Does  the  Barrister  really  think,  that  this  generous  and  grateful 
enthusiast  is  as  likely  to  be  unprovided  and  poverty-stricken  in 
his  old  age,  as  he  was  prior  to  his  conversion  ?  Except  indeed 
that  at  that  time  his  old  age  was  as  improbable  as  his  distresses 
were  certain  if  he  did  live  so  long.  This  is  singing  lo  Paan  / 
for  the  enemy  with  a  vengeance. 

Part  ii.  p.  14. 

It  behooved  him  (Dr.  Hawker  in  his  Letter  to  the  Barrister)  to  show  in 
what  manner  a  covenant  can  exist  without  terms  or  conditions. 

According  to  the  Methodists  there  is  a  condition, — ^that  of  faith 
in  the  power  and  promise  of  Christ,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Cross. 
And  were  it  otherwise,  the  objection  is  scarcely  appropriate 
except  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
Barrister  might  have  framed  a  second  law-syllogism,  as  acute  as 
his  former.  The  laws  of  England  allow  no  binding  covenant  in 
a  transfer  of  goods  or  chattels  without  value  received.  But  there 
ean  be  no  value  received  by  God  :-^JEhrgo,  there  can  be  no  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.  And  if  Jehovah  should  be  as  cour- 
teous as  the  House  of  Commons,  and  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  at  Westmixister,  t^p  pleading  might  hold  perhaps, 
«ad  the  Pentatoneh  be  qntshed  after  an  azgumeot  befi>re  the 
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judges.  Besides,  how  childish  to  puff  up  the  empty  bladder  of 
an  old  metaphysical  foot-ball  on  the  modus  operandi  interior  of 
Justification  into  a  show  of  practical  substance ;  as  if  it  were  no 
less  solid  than  a  cannon-ball !  Why,  drive  it  with  all  the  Tehe- 
mence  that  five  toes  can  exert,  it  would  not  kill  a  louse  on  the 
head  of  Methodism*  Repentance,  godly  sorrow,  abhorrence  of  sin 
as  sin,  and  not  merely  dread  from  forecast  of  the  consequences, 
these  the  Arminian  would  call  means  of  obtaining  salvation, 
while  the  Methodist  (more  philosophically  perhaps)  names  them 
signs  of  the  work  of  free  grace  commencing  and  the  dawning  of 
the  sun  of  redemption.  And  pray  where  is  the  practical  difier^ 
ence? 
lb.  p.  26. 

Jesiu  answered  him  thus —  Verily,  I  say  unto  you^  tuden  a  man  he  bom 
efwUer  wid  of  the  tpirit,  he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood. — ^Ihe 
true  sense  of  which  is  obviously  this : — ^Except  a  man  be  initiated  into  niy 
religion  by  Baptism  (whieh  at  that  time  was  always  preceded  by  a  eonfessum 
•  offaith)y  and  miless  he  manifest  bis  sincere  reception  of  it,  by  leacBng  that 
upright  and  epiritual  life  which  it  enjoins,  he  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  be  a  partaker  of  that  happiness  which  it  belongs  to  me  to  confer 
on  those  who  believe  in  my  name  and  keep  my  sayings. 

Upon  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  if  no  more  is  meant  by  bdng 
bom  again  than  this,  the  speaker  must  have  had  the  strongest 
taste  in  metaphors  of  any  teacher  in  verse  or  prose  on  record, 
Jacob  Behmen  himself  not  excepted.  The  very  Alchemists  lag 
behind.  Pity,  however,  that  our  Barrister  has  not  shown  us  how 
this  plain  and  obvious  businiess  of  Baptism  agrees  with  ver.  8. 
of  the  same  chapter :  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  Sec 
Now  if  this  does  not  express  a  visitation  of  the  mind  by  a  some- 
what not  in  the  own  power  or  forethought  of  the  mind  itself, 
what  are  words  me£uit  for  ? 

lb.  p.  29. 

The  true  meaning  of  being  bom  again,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Saviour 
uses  the  phrase,  implies  nothing  more  or  less,  in  plain  terms,  than  this : — 
to  repent ;  to  lead  for  the  future  a  religious  life  instead  of  a  life  of  disobe- 
dience; to  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  pray  for  grace  and  assist- 
ance to  persevere  in  our  obedience  to  the  end  All  this  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  might  explain  in  a  few  worda. 

Fray,  then  (for  I  will  take  the  Barrister's  own  commentary), 
what  does  the  man  of  common  sense  mean  by  grace  ?  If  he  will 
explain  grace  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  oircnmstances  ad  ea> 
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tra  (wbich  vrojjld  be  mere  mockery  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  a  Boore  of  texts),  and  yet  without  mystery,  I  will  undertake 
for  Dr.  Hawker  and  Go.  to  make  the  new  birth  itself  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff,  or  a  whale's  foal,  or  Sarah  Eobarts's  rabbits. 

lb.  p.  30. 

So  that  they  go  on  in  their  Bin  waiting  for  a  new  birth,  dk& 

"  So  that  they  go  on  in  their  sin  !'* — ^Who  would  not  suppose  it 
notorious  that  every  Methodist  meeting-house  was  a  cage  of 
Newgate  larks  making  up  their  minds  to  die  game  ? 

lb. 

The  following  aoooont  is  extracted  from  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  1'798 : 
"The  Lord  astoniahed  Scarah  Roberts  with  his  mercy,  by  Melting  her. at  lib- 
erty, tehile  employed  in  the  necessary  business  of  wuhing  for  her  family,"  Ac 

N.B.  Not  the  famous  rabbit-woman. — She  was  Robarts. 
lb.  p.  31. 

A  washerwoman  haa  oU  her  sins  blotted  out  in  the  twinkling  of  au  eye^ 
and  while  reeking  with  suda  is  received  in  the  family  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  Surely  this  is  a  most  abominable  profimation  of  all  that  is  seri- 
ous, <Jec 

And  where  pray  is  the  absurdity  of  this  ?  Has  Christ  declared 
any  antipathy  to  washerwomen,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  to  warm 
-suds  ?  Why  does  not  the  Barrister  try  his  hand  at  the  "  abomi- 
nable profanation,"  in  a  story  of  a  certain  woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood  who  was  made  free  by  touching  the  hem  of  a  garment, 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  wearer  ? 

Jiode,  caper,  vitem :  tmnert  hino  evm  etahia  ad  araSf 
In  tua  quodfindi  e&mtta  pouH,  erit, 

lb.  p.  32. 

The  leading  design  of  John  the  Baptist  *  *  was  *  this  :^ — to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  reoeptipn  of  that  purd  system  of  moral  truth  which 
the  Saviour,  by  divine  authority,  was  speedily  to  ineulcate,  and  of  those 
sublime  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  a  fbture  judgment,  which,  as  power- 
ful motives  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  he  was  soon  to  reveal 

What  then  ?  Did  not  John  the  Baptist  himself  teach  a  pure 
system  of  moral  truth  ?  Was  John  so  much  more  ignoran^than 
Paul  be&re  his  conversion,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  except 
a  few  rich  freethinkers,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  *'*  sublime  doc- 
trines of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  judgment?"  This,  I  well 
know,  is  the  strong-hold  of  Socinianism ;  but  surely  one  single 
unprejudiced  perusal  of  the  New  Testament — not  to  suppose  an 
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acquaintance  with  Kidder  or  Lightlbot — wovHd  blow  it  down. 
like  a  h<mae  of  cards ! 

lb.  p.  33. 

— ^fiheir  faiths  in  the  efficacy  of  their  own  ritcB,  and  creeds,  and  Mremo- 
nies,  and  their  whole  train  of  tubttituHom  for  moral  <iuty,  was  ao  aotire, 
and  in  their  opinun  was  such  b  taving/aiik,  that  they  coold  &ot  at  all  in* 
terpret  any  language  that  seemed  to  dispute  their  value,  or  deny  their  im- 
portance. 

Poor  strange  Jews  !  They  had  doubtless  what  Darwin  would 
call  a  specific  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves  to  the  wrf  tings  of 
their  own  Prophets,  which  yet  were  read  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
in  their  public  Synagogues.  For  neither  John  nor  Christ  him- 
self ever  did,  or  indeed  could,  speak  in  language  more  contemptu- 
ous of  the  folly  of  considering  rites  as  substitutions  for  moral  duty, 
or  in  severer  words  denounce  the  blasphemy  of  such  an  opinion. 
Why-  need  I  refer  to  Isiuah  or  Micah  ? 

lb.  p.  34. 

ThvB  it  was  that  this  moral  preacher  explained  and  enforced  the  duty  of 
repentance,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatest  and 
best  of  teachers,  Ac 

Well  then,  if  idl  this  was  but  a  {^reparation  for  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  those  doctrines  themselves  must  surely  have  been 
something  difierent,  and  more  difficult  ?  Oh  no  !  John's  prep- 
ajratioa  consisted  in  a  complete  rehearsal  of  the  Drama  didac- 
ticum,  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  to  exhibit  to  a  full 
audience  ! — ^Nay,  prithee,  good  Barrister !  do  not  be  too  rash  in 
charging  the  Methodists  with  a  monstrous  burlesque  of  the  Gos- 
pel! 

lb.  p.  37. 

— ^e  logic  of  the  new  SWiingeHBts  will  convince  him  that  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  even  to  $uppom  himsdtf  eapabU  6f  doing  a%f  thing  to  help 
Of  bririffing  amy  ihing  to  reoommend  kxmmlf  to  the  JHmne  favor. 

Now,  suppose  the  wisdom  of  these  endless  attacks  on  an  old 
abstruse  metaphysical  notion  to  be  allowed,  yet  why  in*the  name 
of  cAnmon  candor  does  not  the  Barrister  rmg  the  same  tocsin 
against  his  fnend  Dr.  Priestley's  Scheme  of  Necessity ; — or  against 
his  idolized  Paley,  who  explained  the  will  as  a  sensation,  piodnced 
by  the  action  of  the  intellect  on  Ifie  muscles,  and  the  inteUect 
itself  as  a  catenation  of  ideas,  and  ideas  as  ooniignratiotts  of  the 
ovganized  brain?    Would  not  every  syUaUe  apply,  yea,  and 
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more  strongly,  more  indisputably  ?     And  would  his  fellow-see^- 
neA  thank  him,  or  admit  the  consequences  ?     Or  has  ajay  late  So- 
cinian  divine  disoovered,  that  Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  i» 
an  interpolated  pxeceft ! 
lb.  p.  39, 

**^'Bwea  repentaaoe  w^  ftith"  (Bays  Dr.  Btfwkae),  "  tiiom  most  eBMotial 
qualifioatiDDs  of  th«  xxuBd,  for  th«  partidpfitioa  and  enjoyment  of  the  Uess- 
ingR  of  the  GKwpel  (and  which  all  real  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  can  not 
but  poesess),  are  netter  supposed  as  a  coiidilion  tohieh  the  sinner  performs  to 
entitle  him  to  merest  but  merely  aa  eridenoes  that  he  is  brought,  and  has  Ob^ 
tained  meroy.    Theff  ««»  not  he  the  eondiHona  of  obtaimng  aabation." 

Ought  not  this  single  quotation  to  hare  satisfied  the  Barrister, 
tliat  no  practical  difference  is  deducible  fbom  these  doctrines  f 
**  Essential  qualifications/'  says  the  Methodist : — '*  terras  and 
conditions/'  says  the  spiritual  higgler.  But  if  a  man  begins  to 
reflect  on  his  past  life,  is  he  to  withstand  the  inclination  ?  God 
forbid  !  exclami  both.  If  he  feels  a  comm^icing  shame  and 
sorrow,  is  he  to  check  the  feeling  ?  God  forbid !  ery  both  in  one 
breath  !  But  should  not  remembrancers  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  and  the  voice  of  warning  sound  through  every  street 
and  every  wilderness  ?  Doubtless,  quoth  the  B^tionaliBt.  We 
do  it,  we  do  it !  shout  the  Methodists.  In  every  comer  of  every 
lane,  in  the  high  road,  and  in  the  waste,  we  send  forth  the  voice 
— Come  to  Christ,  and  repent,  and  be  cleansed  !  Aye,  quoth  the 
Rationalist,  but  I  say,  Repent,  and  become  clean,  and  go  to 
Christ. — Now,  is  not  Mr.  Rationalist  a9  great. a  bigot  as  the 
Methodists,  as  he  is,  mejudice^  a  worse  psychologist  ? 

Part  ii.  p.  40. 

The  former  authorities  on  this  subject  I  had  quoted  from  the  Qospel  ac^ 
cording  to  St.  Luke :  that  Gospel  most  positirely  and  most  solemnly  de- 
dares  the  repentance  of  slmiera  to  be  the  eondiHon  on  "wYAth  aUne  ualvt^ 
turn  can  be  obtained.  But  the  doctors  of  the  new  divinity  denp  thia :  tiiey 
tell  ua  diatinotly  it  eon  not  be,  For  the  future^  the  Gospel  according  to 
Calvin  mvat  be  reeeiTed  aa  the  truth.  Sinners  will  certainly  prefer  it  as 
the  more  eoitaibrtahle  of  the  two  beyond  all  comparison. 

Mercy  !  but  only  to  read  Oaivm's  aooount  of  that  xepentanee, 
without  which  there  it  bo  si|^  of  election,  axid  to  call  it ''  the 
more  oomfiirtable  of  the  two  V  The  very  teim  by  whieh  the 
Gennaoi  New-Btrlfaitee  ezpma  it  is  enough  to  give  one  goose- 
flesh— <2a9  Hierzktwrschen — the  very  heart  crashed  Jaetweeu  the 
i  oS  a  loek-jav'd  agony ! 
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lb. 

What  ufailhf    Ja  }t  not  a  oonviction  produced  in  the  mind  bj  adequate 
testimony  t 

No !  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  faith  in  the  Gospel,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  else.  Were  it  so,  the  stronger  the  testimony,  the  more 
adequate  the  faith.  Yet  who  says,  I  have  faith  in  the  existence 
of  George  II.,  as  his  present  Majesty's  antecessor  and  grand- 
father ? — ^If  testimony,  then  evidence  too ; — and  who  has  faith 
that  the  two  sides  of  aU  triangles  are  greater  than  the  third  ? 
In  truth,  faith,  even  in  common  language,  always  implies  some 
efibrt,  something  of  evidence  which  is  not  universally  adequate 
or  communicable  at  will  to  others.  "  Well !  to  be  sure  he  has 
behaved  badly  hitherto,  but  I  have  faith  in  him."  If  it  were 
otherwise,  how  could  it  be  imputed  as  righteousness  ?  Can  mo- 
rality exist  without  choice ;— nay,  strengthen  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  more  independent  of  the  will  ?  "A  very  meritorious 
man !  he  has  fedth  in  every  proposition  of  Euclid,  which  he  un- 
derstands." 

lb.  p.  41. 

"I  oould  as  easily  create  a  world  (says  Dr.  Hawker)  as  create  either  fiutb 
or  repentance  in  my  own  heart"  Surely  this  is  a  most  monstrous  ooijfes- 
sion.  What  1  is  pot  the  Christian  religion  a  revealed  religion,  and  have  we 
not  the  most  miraculous  attestation  of  its  truth  t 

Just  look  at  the  answer  of  Christ  himself  to  Nicodemus,  John 
iii.  2,  3.  Nicodemus  professed  a  full  belief  in  Christ's  divine 
mission.  Why?  It  was  attested  by  his  miracles.  What  an- 
swered Christ  ?  "  Well  said,  0  believer  ?"  No,  not  a  word  o( 
this ;  but  the  proof  of  the  folly  of  such  a  supposition.  Verily, 
verily,  I  my  unto  thee  ;  except  a  man  he  horn  again,  he  can  not 
see  the  kingdom  of.  God, — that  is,  he  can  not  have  faith  in  me. 

lb.  p.  42. 

How  can  this  evangelical  preacher  declaim  on  the  necessity  of  seriously 
searching  into  the  truth  of  revelation,  for  the  purpose  either  of  prodneing 
or  oonfirming  our  belief  of  it,  when  he  has  already  pronounced  it  to  be 
just  as  possible  to  arrive  at  conviction  as  to  create  a  world  t 

Did  Dr.  Hawker  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  an  assent 
to  the  historic  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  ?  Did 
he  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  become  a  Socinian  by  the  weigh- 
ing of  outward  evidences?  No!  but  Dr.  Hawker  says, — and  I 
My,«-that  this  is  not,  can  not  be,  what  Christ  means  by  faith, 
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wliich,  to  the  mififortime  of  the  Socinians,  he  always  demands  as 
the  condition  of  a^miracle,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  it  as  the 
natural  efiect  of  a  mirafele.  How  came  it  that  Peter  saw  mira- 
cles countless,  and  yet  was  without  faith  till  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended on  him  ?  Besides,  miracles  may  or  may  not  be  adequate 
evidence  for  Socinianism  ;  but  how  could  miracles  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  Redemption,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ  ?  But  this  is  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  wearisome  to  be  under  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  con- 
stant temptation,  of  attacking  Socinianism,  in  reviewing  a  work 
professedly  written  against  Methodism.  Surely  such  a  work  ought 
to  treat  of  those  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Methodism.  But  to  publish  a  diatrih^  against  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Articles  and  Catechism  of  the  English  Church,  nay, 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  excepting  the  Socinians,  and  to  call 
it  "  Hints  concerning  the  dangerous  and  abominable  absurdities  of 
Methodism,"  is  too  bad. 

lb.  p.  43. 

Bat  this  Oalvinistic  Evangelist  tells  ns,  by  way  of  aooounting  for  the  utter 
impoBBibnity  of  producing  in  himself  either  faith  or  repentanee,  thatf  both 
are  of  divine  origin,  and  like  the  hght,  and  the  rain,  and  the  dew  of  heaven, 
which  tarrieth  not  for  man,  neither  waitetb  for  the  sons  of  men,  are  from 
above,  and  oome  down  from  the  Father  of  lig^its,  from  whom  alone  oometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  1 

Is  the  Barrister — are  the  Socinian  divines — inspired,  or  infalli- 
bly sure  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  Christian  to  understand  the  words 
of  Christ  in  their  piain  and  literal  sense,  when  a  Socinian  chooses 
to  give  his  paraphrase,-*--<)ften,  too,  as  strongly  remote  from  the 
words,  as  the  old  spiritual  paraphrases  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon ? 

lb.  p.  46. 

According  to  that  Qoepel  which  hath  hitherto  been  the  pillar  of  the 
Ofaristian  world,  we  are  tanght  that  whosoever  endeavors  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  reform  his  mannerSr  and  amend  his  life,  wQl  have  pardon  and  ae- 
oeptance. 

As  interpreted  by  whom  ?  By  the  Socini,  or  the  Barrister  ? — 
Or  by  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  the  Gregories,  Eusebius, 
Athahasius  ? — By  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bernard,  Thomas-a-Kempis  ? 
•—By  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinghus,  Calvin  ? — By  the  Reformers 
and  martyn  of  the  English  Ohoioh  ?— By  Cartwright  and  the 
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learned  PuritaiM?— By  Knor?— By  G«oige  Fox? — -Willi 
to  this  point,  that  mere  external  evidence  is  inadequate  to  tlw  pro- 
duction of  a  saving  faith,  and  in  the  majority  of  other  optnkai, 
all  these  agree  with  Wesley.  So  they  all  nndeistood  the  Go^sL 
But  it  is  not  so!     ErgOy  the  Barrister  is  iniidlible. 

lb.  p.  47. 

Whtn  the  meked  num  iumeth  WM^ffim.  <ft«  wiffradlwti  width  hs  kttk 
eommitied,  ami  doelh  that  ibkieh  it  lamfvA  amd  right,  kt  9haU  mmme  ku  mmd 
alive.  This  graciooB  dedaration  the  old  moral  divines  of  onr  Ghord  liare 
placed  in  the  front  of  its  liturgy. 

In  the  name  of  patience,  over  and  over  again,  who  baa  eves 
denied  this?     The  question  is,  by  virhat  power,  his  own,  or  by 
the  free  graoe  of  God  through  Christ,  the  wicked  man.  is  eoafaled 
to  turn  from  his  wickedness.    And  again  and  again  I  aak  : — Wen 
not  these  "old  moral  divines"  the  authors  and  eomptlera  of  the 
Homilies  ?     K  the  Barrister  does  not  know  tlu%  he  is  an.  ignonuit 
man ;  if  knowing  it,  he  has  yet  never  examined  the  Homiliea,  be  ii 
an  unjust  man ;  but  if  he  have,  he  is  a  slanderer  and  a  sycophant 
Is  it  not  intolerable  to  take  up  three  bulky  pamphlets  against  a 
recent  Sect,  denounced  as  most  dangerous,  and  which  -we  all  know 
to  be  most  powerful  and  ef  rapid  increase,  and  to  find  little  mart 
than  a  weak  deelamatory  abuse  of  certain  metaphysical  dogmas 
eoneemiag  free  will,  or  f^  will  forfeited,  de  Hbero  pd  servo  ar^ 
bitrio—-oi  grace,  predestination,  and  the  like ; — dogmas  on  which, 
according  to  Milton,  God  and  the  Logos  conversed,  as  aoon  as  man 
was  in  existence,  they  in  heaven,  and  Adam  in  paradiiKi,  and  the 
devils  iabell;  dogmas  common  to  all  religicNis,  and  to  all  ages 
and  sects  of  the  Ghristiaii  religion ; — eeaceming  which  Brahmin 
disputes  with  Brahmin,  Mahometan  with  Mahometan,  and  Priest- 
ley with  Price ; — ^and  all  this  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Methodists  collectively :  though  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  rad- 
ical difference  on  this  abstruse  suhject  is  the  ground  of  the  schism 
between  the  Whitfieldite  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  that  the 
latter  coincide  in  opinion  with  Erasmus  and  Arminios,  by  whieh 
latter  name  they  distinguish  themselves ;  and  the  former  vrith 
Luther,  Calvin,  and,  their  great  guide»  St.  Augustine?    This  I 
say  is  intolerable, — ^yea»  a  crime  against  sanae,  eandw»  and  white 
paper, 
lb.  p.  50. 
''For  m  itmj  pMoU^lyflBreiAsd  tatllM  maBs, sad  to  hiss  only  («vfs  the 
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I  'eTWigelioal  preacher)  is  the  blessed  Gkwpel  of  the  Lord  Jeeus^  that  unless 

.  you  are  a  sinner,  you  are  not  interested  in  its  saving  truths." 

I  Does  not  Christ  himself  say  the  same  in  the  plainest  and  most 

I  unmistakable  words  ?     /  come  not  to  call  the  HghteouSt  Ifut  sin- 

ners to  repentance.     Tliey  tJuU  be  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick.     Can  he,  who  has  no  share  in  the  danger, 
,  be  interested  in  the  saving  V    Pleased  from  benevolence  he  may 

,  be  ;  but  interested  he  can  not  be.     Estne  oMquid  inter  salvum 

\  et  saluteni ;  inter  liberum  et  libertatem  ?     Salics  est  pereu/ntiSt 

vet  saltenh  periditantis :  redemptio,  quasi  pons  divinus,  inter 
^  servum  et  libertatem, — andssam,  ideoque  qptatam. 

,  lb.  p.  62. 

I  It  was  reserred  for  these  days  of  new  dueavery  to  announee  to  mankind, 

that,  unless  they  are  sinners,  they  are  excluded  from  the  promised  blessings 
of  the  Gospel 

Merely  read  *  that  unless  they  are  sick  they  are  precluded  from 
the  ofiered  remedies  of  the  Gospel ;'  and  is  not  this  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  of  Methodism  %  But  does  not  Meth- 
odism cry  aloud  that  all  men  are  sick — sick  to  the  very  heart? 
If  we  say  we  are  without  sin,  we  deceive  aursdves^  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.  This  shallow-pated  Barrister  makes  me  downright 
piggish,  and  without  the  stratagem  of  that  famed  philosopher  in 
pig-nature  almost  drives  me  into  the  Charon's  hoy  of  MeUiodism 
by  his  rude  and  stupid  tail-hauling  me  back  from  it. 

lb.  p.  63. 

I  can  assure  these  gentlemen  that  I  regard  with  a  reverence  as  pure  and 
awfol  t»  can  enter  into  the  human  mind,  that  blood  which  was  shed  upon 
the  Cross. 

That  is,  in  the  Barrister's  creed,  that  mysterious  flint,  which 
with  th^  subordinate  aids  of  mutton,  barley,  salt,  turnips,  and 
potherbs,  makes  most  wonderful  fine  flint  broth.  Suppose  Christ 
had  never  shed  his  blood,  yet  if  he  had  worked  his  miracles,  rais- 
ed Lazarus,  and  taught  the  same  doctrines,  wonld  not  the  result 
have  been  the  s^une  ? — Or  if  Christ  had  never  appeared  on  earth, 
yet  did  not  Daniel  work  miracles  as  stupendous,  which  surely 
must  give  all  the  authority  to  his  doctrines  that  miracles  can 
give  ?  And  did  he  not  announce  by  ike  Holy  Spirit  the  resuirec- 
tion  to  judgment,  of  glory  or  of  punishment  ? 

lb.  p.  64. 

Let  them  not  attempt  to  escape  it  by  quoting  a  few  disconneoted  phnuMi 
VOL.  V.  X 
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in  the  Epistles,  but  let  them  adhere  solely  and  steadfiutly  to  that  Qoipel 
of  which  they  aSbct  to  be  the  exclusiTe  preachers. 

And  whence  has  the  Barrister  learnt  that  the  Epistles  are  not 
equally  binding  on  Christians  as  the  four  Gospels  ?  Surely,  of  St 
Paul's  at  least,  the  authenticity  is  incomparably  clearer  than  that 
of  the  first  three  Gospels  ;  and  if  he  give  up,  as  doubtless  he  does, 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  the  personal  authori^  of 
the  writers  of  all  the  Epistles  is  greater  than  two  at  least  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  Secondly,  the  Gi)spel  of  John  and  all  the 
Epistles  were  purposely  written  to  teach  the  Christian  Faith  ; 
whereas  the  first  three  Gospels  are  as  evidently  intended  only  as 
memorabilia  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  RevelatioV,  as  &t  as 
the  process  of  Redemption' was  carried  on  in  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  divine  Fpundet.  This  is  the  blank,  brazen, 
blushless,  or  only  hrass-blushing,  impudence  of  an  Old  Bailey 
Barrister,  attempting  to  browbeat  out  of  Court  the  better  and 
more  authentic  half  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  If  I  wished  to 
understand  the  laws  of  England,  shall  I  consult  Hume  or  Black- 
stone — ^him  who  has  written  his  volumes  e^qpressly  as  comments 
on  those  laws,  or  the  historian  who  mentions  them  only  as  far  as 
the  laws  were  connected  with  the  events  and  characters  which 
he  relates  or  describes  ?  Nay,  it  is  far  worse  than  this ;  for 
Christ  himself  repeatedly  defers  the  publication  of  his  doctrines 
till  after  his  death,  and  gives  the  reason  too,  that  till  he  had  sent 
the  Holy  Ghosts  his  disciples  were  not  capable  of  comprehending 
them.  Does  he  not  attribute  to  an  immediate  influence  of  especial 
inspiration  even  Peter's  acknowledgment  of  his  Filiation  to  Grod, 
or  Messiahship  ? — ^Was  it  from  the  Gospels  that  Paul  learned  to 
know  Christ  ? — ^Was  the  Church  sixty  years  without  the  awful 
truths  taught  exclusively  in  John's  Gospel  ? 

Part  iii.  p.  5. 

The  nostrum  of  the  mountebank  will  be  preferred  to  the  prescription  of 
the  regular  practitioner.  Why  is  thist  Because  there  is  something  in 
the  authoritatlTe  arrogance  of  the  pretender,  by  "vrhich  ignorance  is 
overawed 

This  is  something  ;  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  that  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  very  little  way.  The  great  power  of  both  spiritual 
and  physical  mountebanks  rests  on  that  irremovable  property  of 
human  nature,  in  force  of  which  indefinite  instincts  and  suf- 
ferings find  no  echo,  no  resting-place,  in  the  definite  and  compre- 
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hensible.  Ignorance  unnecessarily  enlarges  the  sphere  of  these  : 
but  a  sphere  there  is, — ^facts  of  mind  and  cravings  of  the  soul 
there  are, — ^in  which  the  wisest  man  seeks  help  from  the  indefi- 
nite, because  it  is  nearer  and  more  like,  the  infinite,  of  which  he 
is  made  the  image  : — ^for  even  we  are  infinite,  even  in  our  finite- 
ness  infinite,  as  the  Father  in  his  infinity.  In  many  caterpillars 
there  is  a  large  empty  space  in  the  head,  the  destined  room  for 
the  pushing  forth  of  the  antenna  of  its  next  state  of  being.  ^ 
lb.  p.  12. 

But  the  anti-moralists  aver  *  *  that  they  are  quoted  unfairly ; — that 
although  they  disavow,  it  is  true,  the  necessity,  and  deny  the  value,  of  prac- 
tical morality  and  personal  holiness,  and  declare  them  to  be  tot&Dy  irrde- 
vant  to  our  future  salvation,  yet  that  •  *  I  might  have  found  oocasional 
recommendations  of  moral  duty  which  I  have  n^lected  to  notice. 

The  same  crambe  bis  decies  coda  of  one  self-same  chaige 
grounded  on  one  gross  and  stupid  miseonception  and  mis-state- 
ment: and  to  which  there  needs  no  other  answer  than  this 
simple  fact.  Let  the  Barrister  name  any  one  gross  ofience  against 
liie  moral  law,  for  which  he  would  shun  a  man's  acquaintance, 
and  for  that,  same  vice  the  Methodist  would  inevitably  be  exclud- 
ed publicly  from  their  society  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
fair  list  of  the  Barrister's  friends  and  acquaintances  would  prove 
that  tha  Galvinistic  Methodists  are  the  austerer  and  more  watch- 
ful censors  of  the  two.  If  this  be  the  truth,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
what  but  the  cataract  of  stupidity  unceuched,  or  the  thickest  film 
of  bigot-slime,  can  prevent  a  man  from  seeing  that  this  tenet  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  is  exclusively  a  matter  between  the 
Calvinist's  own  heart  and  his  Maker,  who  alone  knows  the  true 
source  of  his  words  and  actions  ;  but  that  to  his  neighbors  and 
fellow-creedsmen,  his  spotless  life  and  good  works  are  demanded, 
not,  indeed,  as  the  prime  efificient  causes  of  his  salvation,  but  as 
the  necessary  and  only  possible  signs  of  that  faith,  which  is  the 
means  of  that  salvation  of  which  Christ's  free  grace  is  the  cause, 
and  the  sanctifying  Spirit  the  perfecter.  But  I  faU  into  the  same 
fault  I  am  arraigning,  by  so  oflen  exposing  and  confuting  the 
blimder,  which  has  no  claim  even  at  its  first  enunciation  to  the 
compliment  of  a  philosophical  answer.  But  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  all  this  endless  whoop  and  hubbub  against  the 
Galvinistic  Methodists  ?  I  had  understood  that  the  Arminian 
Methodists,  or  Wesleyans,  are  the  more  numerous 'body  by  fiur. 
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Has  there  been  any  union  lately  ?  Have  the  folio-wen  of  Wesley 
abjured  the  doctrines  of  their  founder  on  this  head  ? 

lb.  p.  16. 

W«  are  told  by  our  new  spiritual  teaehere,  that  reaBon  is  not  to  be  i4>- 
plied  to  the  iaquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  doctrines ;  they  are 
spiritually  discerned,  and  carnal  reason  has  no  concern  with  thenu 

Even  under  this  aversion  to  reason,  as  applied  to  religious 
grdunds,  a  very  important  truth  lurks  :  and  the  mistake  (a  very 
dangerous  one  I  admit),  lies  in  the  confounding  two  very  di&r- 
ent  faculties  of  the  mind  under  one  and  the  pame  name ; — ^the 
pure  reason  or  vis  sdentifica  ;  and  the  disc^ourse,  or  prudentiai 
power,  the  proper  objects  of  which  are  the  phctTurnierui  of  sensu- 
ous experience.  The  greatest  loss  which  modem  philosophy 
has  through  wilful  scorn  sustained,  is  the  grand  distinction  of  tfan 
ancient  philosophers  between  the  ro^fispa,  and  ^aAi'd/isra.  This 
gives  the  true  sense  of  Pliny — venerare  Deos  (that  is,  their  stat- 
ues, and  the  like),  et  numdna  Deorutn,  that  is,  those  spiritual  in- 
fluences which  are  represented  by  the  images  and  perspns  of 
Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  rest. 

lb.  p,  17. 

Religion  has  for  its  object  the  moral  care  and  the  moral  cultivation  of 
maa  Its  beauty  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  r^ous  of  mystery,  or  in  the 
flights  of  abstraction. 

What  ignorance  !  Is  there  a  single  moral  precept  of  the  Gos- 
pels not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Not  one.  A  new 
edition  of  White's  Diatessaron,  with  a  running  comment  consist- 
ing entirely  of  parallel  passages  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Roman  writers  before  Christ,  and  those  ailer  him  who,  it  is 
morally  certain,  drew  no  aids  from  theNciW  Testament,  is  a  grand 
desideratum  ;  and  if  any  thing  could  open  the  eyes  of  Socinians^ 
this  would  do  it. 

lb.  p.  24. 

The  masculine  strength  and  moral  firmness  which  once  distinguished  the 
great  masB  of  the  British  people  is  daily  fadlDg  away.  Methodism  with  all 
its  cant,  4tc. 

Wei]  !  but  in  God's  name  can  Methodism  be  at  once  the  efiect 
and  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  masculine  strength  and  moral  firm- 
ness ? — Bid  Whitfield  and  Wesley  blow  them  out  at  the  first 
pufi^these  grand  virtues  of  masculine  strength  and  moral  firm- 
?     Admire,  I  pray  you,  the  happy  antithesis.     Yet  "  iemi< 
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mne"  would  be  an  improvement,  as  then  tbe  sense  too  would  be 
antithetic.     However,  the  sound  is  sufficient,  and  modem  rhetorio 
possesses  the  virtue  of  ^onomy. 
lb.  p.  27. 

So  with  the  Tinker ;  I  woidd  ^ve  him  the  care  of  the  kettles,  but  I  would 
not  give  him  the  cure  of  souU,  So  long  as  he  attended  to  the  management 
and  mending  of  his  pots  aad  pans,  I  would  wish  sueoess  to  his  ministry :  but 
when  he  came  to  declare  himself  a**  chosen  Tcssel,"  and  deaaaad  permission 
to  take  the  souls  of  the  people  into  his  holy  keeping,  I  should  think  that 
instead  of  a  license,  it  would  be  more  humane  and  prudent  to  give  him  a 
passport  to  St.  Luke'a  Depend  upon  it,  such  men  were  neyer  sent  by 
Providence  to  rule  or  to  regulate  mankind. 

Whoo  !  Bounteous  Providence  that  always  looks  at  the  body 
clothes  and  the  parents'  equipage  before  it  picks  out  the  proper 
soul  for  the  baby  !  Ho  I  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  is  in  labor  : 
—quick,  Baphael,  or  Uriel,  bring  a  soul  out  of  the  Numa  bin,  a 
young  Lycurgus.  Or  the  Archbishop's  lady  : — ^ho  !  a  soul  from 
the  Chrysofltom  or  Athanasian  locker. — But  poor  Moll  Crispin  is 
in  the  throes  with  twins : — ^well !  there  are  plenty  of  cobbler's 
and  tinkers'  soub  in  the  hold— John  Bunyan  ! !  Why,  thou  mis- 
erable Baimter,  it  would  take  an  angel  an  eternity  to  tinker  thee 
into  a  skull  of  half  his  capacity  ! 

lb.  pp.  30,  31, 

**  A  truly  awakened  oonscieooe**  (these  aati-mtval  editors  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  assure  us),  "  csn  never  find  relief  from  the  law  (that  is,  the  moral 
law).  The  more  he  looks  for  peace  this  toay,  his  guilty  like  a  heavy  burden, 
becomes  more  intolerable ;  when  he  becomes  dead  to  the  laWy — as  to  any 
dependence  upon,  it  for  salvation^-^hj  the  body  of  Ohrist,  and  married  to 
him,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  then,  and  not  till  then,  his  heart  is  set 
at  liberty,  to  run  the  way  of  Gkxl's  eommandments." 

Here  we  are  taught  that  the  conscience  can  never  find  relief  from  obe- 
dienee  to  the  law  of  the  QospeL 

False.  We  are  told  by  Bunyan  and  his  editors  that  the  con- 
science can  never  find  relief  for  its  disobedience  to  the  Law  in 
the  Law  itself ; — and  this  is  as  true  of  the  moral  as  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law.  I  am  not  defending  Calvinism  or  Bunyan'd  theology ; 
but  if  victory,  not  truth,  were  my  object,  I  could  desire  no  easier 
task  than  to  defend  it  against  our  doughty  Barrister.  Well,  but 
I  repent — that  is,  regret  it ! — Yes  !  and  so  you  doubtless  regret 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  arm  : — will  that  make  it  grow  again  ? — 
Think  you  this  nonsense  as  applied  to  morality  ?     Be  it  so  f    But 
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yet  nonsense  most  tremendously  suited  to  human  nature  it  is,  as 
the  Barrister  may  find  in  the  arguments  of  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers against  Christianity,  who  attributed  a  laige  portion  of  its 
success  to  its  holding  out  an  expiation,  which  no  other  religion 
did.  Read  but  that  most  afiecting  and  instructive  anecdote  se- 
lected froiA  the  Hindostan  Missionary  Account  by  the  duarterly 
Be  view.*  Again  let  me  say  I  am  not  giving  my  own  opinion 
on  this  very  difficult  point ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  I  am  sorry  for  it,  that's  enoisghrmea  mean  nothing  but 
regret  when  they  talk  of  repentance,  and  have  consciences  either 
so  pure  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  know  what  a  direful  and  strangle 
thing  remorse  is,  and  how  absolutely  a  fact  sui  generis  !  I  have 
oflen  remarked,  and  it  can  not  be  too  often  remarked  (vain  as 
this  may  sound),  that  this  essentia  heterogeneity  of  regret  and 
remorse  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  and  the  best  proof  of  free  will 
and  reason,  the  co-existence  of  which  in  man  we  call  conscience, 
and  on  this  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  human  religion — 
God,  immortality,  guilt,  judgment,  redemption.  Whether  an- 
other and  difierent  superstructure  may  be  raised  on  the  same 
foundation,  or  whether  the  same  edifice  is  susceptible  of  important 
alteration,  is  another  question.  But  such  is  the  edifice  at  pres- 
ent, and  this  is  its  foundation  :  and  the  Barrister  might  as  ra- 
tionally expect  to  blow  up  Windsor  Castle  by  discharging  a  pop- 
gun in  one  of  its  cellars,  as  hope  to  demolish  Calvinism  by  such 
arguments  as  his. 
lb.  pp.  35,  36. 


*'  And  behold  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying,  '. 
ter,  what  shall  I  do  to  inkerii  eternal  life}** 

"  He  said  unto  him,  What  U  toritten  in  the  lawf    Sew  readut  thou  t* 

*'  And  he  answering  said,  Thoii  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

"  And  he  said  unto  him,  Hum  hast  answered  right.  This  do,  and  thou 
shall  live.**    Luke  x.  26-28. 

So  would  Bunyan,  and  so  would  Calvin  have  preached  ; — 
would  both  of  them  in  the  name  of  Christ  have  made  this  as- 
surance to  the  Barrister — TTiis  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.  But 
what  if  he  has  not  done  it,  but  the  very  contrary  ?  And  what 
if  the  duerist  should  be  a  stanch  disciple  of  Dr.  Paley  :  and  hold 

.»  Seevollp.  217.— iSai 
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himself"  morally  obliged'*  not  to  hate  or  injure  his  fellow-man, 
not  because  he  is  compelled  by  conscience  to  «ee  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  abhor  sin  as  sin,  even  as  he  esdiews  pain 
as  pain, — no,  not  even  because  Ood  has  £)rbidden  it ; — ^but  ulti- 
mately because  the  great  Legislator  is  able  and  has  threatened 
to  put  him  to  unspeakable  torture  if  he  disobeys,  and  to  give  him 
all  kind  of  pleasure  if  he  does  not  ?*  Why,  verily,  in  this  case, 
I  do  foresee  that  both  the  iTinker  and  the  Divine  would  wax 
warm,  and  rebuke  the  said  Q^ierist  for  vile  h3^pocrisy,  and  a  most 
nefarious  abuse  of  God's  good  gift,  intelligible  language.  What ! 
do  you  call  this  loving  the  Lord  your  Crod  toith  all  your  heart, 
with  all  your  soul,  toith  all  your  strength,  and  all  your  mind, 
— and  your  neighbor  as  yourself?  Whereas  in  truth  you  love 
nothing,  not  even  your  own  soul ;  but  only  set  a  superlative  value 
on  whatever  will  gratify  your  selfish  lust  of  enjoyment,  and  insure 
you  from  hell-fire  at  a  thousand  times  the  true  value  of  the  dirty 
property.  If  you  have  the  impudence  to  persevere  in  mis-naming 
this  '*  love,"  supply  aay*one  instance  in  which  you  use  the  word 
in  this  sense  ?  If  your  son  did  not  spit  in  your  face,  because  he 
believed  that  you  would  disinherit  him  if  he  did,  and  this  were 
his  main  moral  obligation,  would  you  allow  that  your  son  loved 
you — and  with  all  his  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  soul  ? 
— ^Shame  !     Shame  !  ^ 

Now  the  power  of  loving  God,  of  willing  good  as  good  (not 
of  desiring  the  agreeable,  and  of  preferring  a  larger  though  dis- 
tant delight  to  an  infinitely  smaller  immediate  qualification, 
which  is  mere  selfish  prudence),  Bunyan  considers  supernatural, 
and  seeks  its  source  ill  the  firee  grace  of  the  Creator  through 
Christ  the  Bedeemer  : — this  the  Kantean  also  avers  to  be  supef* 

*  "  And  from  this  aeeount  of  obligation  it  follows,  that  we  oan  be  obliged 
to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by ;  for 
nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  motive  to  us.  As  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  obej  the  laws,  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  somehow  or  other  depended  upon  our  obedience  so  neither 
should  we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to 
ppaetise  virtue,  or  to  obey  the  oommands  of  God" — Fale^i  Moral  and  Folit. 
Philosophy,  B.  iL  c.  2. 

"  The  difference,  and  the  only  difference  {between  prudence  and  duty\  is 
this :  that  in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
present  world ;  in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or 
lose  in  the  world  to  come."*-Ib  c.  8. — Ed, 
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sensual  indeed,  but  not  supernatural,  but  in  the  oxiginal  «nd  es- 
sence of  human  nature,  and  forming  its  grand  and  awful  eharac- 
teristic.  Henoe  he  calls  it  die  Menschheit — ^the  principle  of 
humanity  ; — bat  yet  no  less  them  Calvin  or  the  Tinker  deelaras 
it  a  principle  most  mysterious,  the  undoubted  object  of  religious 
awe,  a  perpetual  -witness  of  that  God,  whose  image  (elw^v)  it  is; 
a  principle  utterly  incomprehensible  by  the  discursive  intellect ; 
and  moreover  teaches  us,  that  the  surest  plan  for  stifling  and 
paralyzing  this  divine  birth  in  the  soul  (a  phrase  of  Plato's  as 
well  as  of  the  Tinker's)  is  by  attempting  to  evoke  it  bj,  or  to 
substitute  lor  it,,  the  hopes  and  fear8>  the  motives  and  oalcolatiatDS 
of  prudence;  which  is  an  excell^t  and  in  tn^  indispensable 
servant,  but  considered  as  master  and  primate  of  the  moral  dio- 
cese precludes  the  possibility  of  virtue  (in  Bunyan's  phrase,  ho- 
liness of  spirit),  by  introducing  legality  ;  which  is  no  cant  phrase 
of  Methodism,  but  of  authenticated  standing  in  the  ethics  of  the 
profoundest  philosophers — even  those  who  rejected  Christianity, 
as  a  miraculous  event,  and  revelation  itself  as  far  as  any  thing 
supernatural  is  implied  in  it.  I  must  not  mention  Plato,  I  sup- 
pose,— he  was  a  mystic  ;  mnr  Zeno, — ^he  and  his  were  visionaries  : 
— ^but  Aristotle,  the  cold  and  dry  Axistotle,  has  in  a  very  remark- 
able passage  in  his  lesser  tract  of  Ethics  asserted  the  same  thing ; 
^  and  called  it  "  a  divine  principle,  lying  deeper  than  those  things 
wjiich  can  be  explained  or  enunoiated  discursively." 
lb.  pp.  45,  46. 

Sure  I  am  that  no  fifiCher  of  a  fiunily  that  oan  Kt  all  estimate  the  impor- 
taooe  of  keeping  from  the  infant  mind  whatever  might  raise  impure  ideas 
or  excite  improper  inquiries  will  ever  eommend  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to 
^elr  perusal 

And  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  cogent  reasons  that 
the  holy  monk  Lewis  prohibited  the  Bible  in  all  decent  families ; 
— or  if  they  must  have  something  of  that  kind,  would  propose 
in  preference  Tirante  the  White  !  0  how  I  abhor  this  abomi- 
nable heart-haunting  impurity  in  the  envelope  of  modesty ! 
Merciful  Heaven !  is  it  not  a  direct  consequence  from  this  sys- 
tem, that  we  all  purchase  our  existence  at  the  price  of  our 
mother's  purity  of  mind  ?  See  what  Milton  has  written  on  this 
subject  in  the  passage  quoted  in  The  Friend  in  the  essays  on  the 
communication  of  truth.* 

•  Friend,  Essays  x.  and  xL  11.  pp.  69-80.— JUL 
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lb.  p.  47. 

Let  us  ask  whether  the  female  mind  is  likely  to  be  trained  to  purity  by 
studying  this  manual  of  piety,  and  by  expressing  its  devotional  desires 
after  the  following  example.  ^  Mercy  being  a  young  and  hnedtng  woamr 
Umged  for  something,"  Ac 

Out  npon  the  ielloiv  !     I  eould  find  it  in  my  heart  to  suspeel 
him  of  any  vice  that  the  worst  of  men  could  cohimit ! 
lb.  pp.  56-56. 

As  by  one  marCs  disobedience  many  ioere  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.  Hie  interpretation  of  this  text  is  sim- 
ply this : — ^As  hy  following  the  fintal  example  of  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners;  so  by  that  pattern  >of  perfsct  obedience  whioh 
Christ  has  set  before  ua  shall  many  be  made  righteous. 

What  may  not  be  explained  thuB  ?  And  into  what  may  not 
any  thing  be  thiM  explained  ?  It  comes  out  little  better  than 
nonsenBe  in  any  other  than  the  literid  sense.  For  let  any  man 
of  sincere  mind  and  without  any  system  to. support  look  round  on 
all  his  Christian  neighbors,  and  will  he  say  or  will  they  say  that 
the  origin  of  their  well-doing  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  what 
they  all  beUeye  to  be  inimitable,  Christ's  perfection  in  virtue,  his 
absolute  sinlessness  ?  No — ^but  yet  perhaps  some  particular  vir- 
tues ;  for  instance,  his  patriotism  in  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  his 
active  benevolence  in  curing  the  sick  and  preaching  to  the  poor,  , 
his  divine  ibigiveness  in  praying  for  his  enemies  ? — I  grant  all 
this.  But  then  how  is  this  peculiar  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  the 
efiect  of  all  illustrious  examples,  of  those  probably  most  which  we 
last  read  of,  or  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  our  feel- 
ings ?  Were  there  no  good  men  before  Christ,  as  there  were  no 
bad  men  before  Adam  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  those  who 
most  frequently  refer  to  Christ's  conduct  for  their  own  actions, 
are  those  who  believe  him  the  incarnate  Deity — consequently, 
the  best  possiUe  guide,  but  in  no  strict  sense  an  example  ; — while 
those  who  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  the  chief  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press  ground  their  moral 
persuasions  chiefly  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  propriety  and 
seemliness — or  the  contrary — of  the  action  itself,  or  from  the  will 
of  God  known  by  the  light  of  reason  ?  To  make  ^.  Paul  proph- 
esy that  all  Christians  will  owe  their  holiness  to  their  exclusive 
and  conscious  imitation  of  Christ's  actions,  is  to  make  St.  Paul  a 
ialse  prophet ; — ^and  what  in  such  case  becomes  of  the  boasted  in* 

X* 
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fluence  of  miracles  ?  Even  as  false  would  it  be  to  ascribe  the 
vices  of  the  Chinese,  or  even  our  own,  to  the  influence  of  Adam's 
bad  example.  As  well  might  we  say  of  a  poor  scrofulous  inno- 
cent :  "  See  the  eflect  of  the  bad  example  of  his  father  on  him  !" 
I  blame  no  man  for  disbelieving,  or  for  opposing  with  might  and 
main,  the  dogma  of  Original  Sin ;  but  I  confess  that  I  neither 
respect  the  understanding  nor  have  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
him,  who  declares  that  he  has  carefully  read  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  and  finds  in  them  no  consequence  attributed  to  the  fiiU 
of  Adam  but  that  of  his  bad  example,  and  none  to  the  Gross  of 
Christ  but  the  good  example  of  dying  a  martyr  to  a  good  cause. 
I  would  undertake  firom  the  writings  of  the  later  English  Socin- 
ians  to  collect  paraphrases  on  the  New  Testament  texts  that  could 
only  be  paralleled  by  the  spiritual  paraphrase  on  Solomon's  Song 
to  be  found  in  the  recent  volume  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  by  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington :" 
third  edition,  in  the  Article,  Song, 
lb.  pp.  63,  64. 

Oftll  fi>rth  the  robber  from  hb  cavern,  and  the  midnight  murderer  from 
hia  den ;  summon  the  seducer  from  his  eouoh,  and  beclion  th^  adulterer  from 
his  embrace ;  cite  the  swindler  to  appear ;  assemble  from  every  quarter  all 
the  various  juiscreants  whose  vices  deprave,  and  whose  villanies  distress, 
mankind ;  and  when  they  are  thus  thronged  round  in  a  circle,  assure  them 
— ^not  that  there  is  a  Ood  that  judgeth  the  earth — not  that  punishment  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution  will  await  their  crimed  Ac  ^— -Let  every  sin- 
ner in  the  throng  be  told  that  they  will  &tand  justified  before  God ;  that  the 
righUotuMs*  of  ChriH  will  be  imputed  to  tketn,  i&c. 

Well,  do  so. — Nay,  nay  I  it  has  been  done ;  the  effect  has  been 
tried  ;  and  slander  itself  can  not  deny  that  the  effect  has  been  the 
conversion  of  thousands  of  those  very  sinners  whom  the  Barris- 
ter's fancy  thus  convokes.  0  shallow  man !  not  to  see  that  here 
lies  the  main  strength  of  the  cause  he  is  attacking ;  that,  to  re- 
peat my  former  illustration,  he  draws  the  attention  to  patients  in 
that  worst  state  of  disease  which  perhaps  alone  requires  and  ju8< 
tifies  the  use  of  the  white  pill,  as  a  mode  of  exposing  the  frantic 
quack  who  vends  it  promiscuously !  He  fixes  on  the  empiric's 
cures  to  prove  his  murders  ! — ^not  to  foiget  what  ought  to  con- 
clude every  paragraph  in  answer  to  the  Barrister's  Hints  ;  "  and 
were  the  case  as  alleged,  what  does  this  prove  against  the  present 
Methodists  as  MethodistB?"  Is  not  the  tenet  of  imputed  right- 
.eousness  the  faith  of  all  the  Scotch  Clergy,  who  axe  not  false  to 
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their  declarations  at  their  public  assumption  of  the  ministry  ? 
Till  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  was  not  the  tenet 
preached  Sunday  alter  Sunday  in  every  nook  of  Scotland ;  and 
has  the  Barrister  heard  that  the  morals  of  the  Scotch  peasants 
and  artisans  have  been  improved  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  since  the  exceptions  have  become  more  and  more  common  ? 
— ^Was  it  by  want  of  stiict  morals  that  the  Puritans  were  distin- 
guished to  their  disadvantage  from  the  rest  of  Englishmen  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  II.  ?  And  that 
very  period,  which  the  Barrister  affirms  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  moral  vigor  of  the  great  mass  of  Britons, — ^was  it  not  like- 
wise the  period  when  this  very  doctrine  was  preached  by  the 
Clergy  fifty  times  for  once  that  it  is  heard  firom  the  same  pulpits 
in  the  present  and  preceding  generation  ?  Never,  never  can  th'^ 
Methodists  be  successfully  assailed,  if  not  honestly,  and  never 
honestly  or  with  any  ehance  of  success,  except  as  Methodists ; — 
for  their  practices,  their  alarming  theocracy,  their  stupid,  mad, 
and  mad-driving  superstitions.  These  are  their  property  in  pecur  . 
Ho  ;  their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  no 
other  difference  than  that  in  the  Church  Liturgy,  and  Articles, 
and  Homilies,  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  are  joined  like  the 
two  hands  of  the  Union  Fire  Office  : — ^the  Methodists  have  un- 
clasped them,  and  one  is  Whitfield  and  the  other  Wesley. 

lb.  p.  75. 

**  For  tbe  same  reason  that  a  book  written  in  bad  language  should  never 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  ehild  that  speaks  correctly,  a  bo<^  exhibiting  in- 
etances  of  vice  should  never  be  given  to  a  child  that  thinks  and  acts  prop- 
erly."   (Practical  Education.    By  Maria  and  R.  L.  Edgeworth.) 

How  mortifying  that  one  is  never  lucky  enough  to  meet  with 
any  of  these  virtiumssimoSf  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  But 
perhaps  they  are  such  rare  jewels,  that  they  are  always  kept  in 
cotton  !  The  Kilcrops !  I  would  not  exchange  the  heart,  which 
I  myself  had  when  a  boy,  while  reading  the  life  of  Colonel  Jack, 
or  the  Newgate  Calendar,  for  a  wagon-load  of  these  briUiants. 

lb.  p.  78. 

**  When  a  man  turns  his  back  on  this  world,  and  is  in  good  earnest  re- 
solved for  everlasting  life,  his  carnal  friends,  and  ungodly  neighbors^  -will 
pursue  him  with  hue  and  cry ;  but  death  is  at  his  heels,  and  he  can  not  stop 
short  of  the  city  of  Refuge.''  (Notes  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  by  Hawker, 
Burder,  ^)  This  representation  of  the  state  of  real  Christians  is  as  nus- 
bhievoas  as  it  is  fidse. 
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Yet  ChriBt's  assertion  on  this  head  is  positive,  and  uniyenal ; 
and  I  believe  it  from  my  inmost  soul,  and  am  convinced,  that  it  is 
just  9M  true  A.D.  1810,as  A.D.  33. 

lb.  p.  82. 

The  spirit  with  which  all  their  mercilefls  treatment  is  to  be  borne  is  iMzt 
pointed  out.  *  *  **PatieiU  hearing  cf  hi^rie%  is  true  Chrisitiao  fortitude^ 
and  will  always  be  more  effectual  to  diaarm  our  enemiea,  and  to  bring  others 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  thau  all  arguments  whateyer." 

Is  this  Barrister  a  Christian  of  any  sort  or  sect,  and  is  ha  not 
ashamed,  if  not  afraid,  to  ridicule  such  passages  as  these  ?  If 
they  are  not  true,  the  four  Crospels  are  false. 

lb.  p.  86. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  them  credit  for  integrity  when  we  behold  the  ob- 
stinaoy  and-  the  artifice  with  'vdiieh  they  defend  their  system  against  th« 
strongest  argument,  and  against  the  dearest  eyidence. 

Modest  gentleman !  I  wonder  he  find»  time  to  vmte  bulky 
pamphlets :  for  surely  modesty,  like  his,  must  secure  success  and 
.  clientage  at  the  bar.  Doubtless  he  means  his  own  arguinents, 
the  evidence  he  himself  has  adduced  : — I  say  doubtless,  for  what 
are  these  pamphlets  but  a  long  series  of  attacks  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  strict  Lutherans  and  Galvinists  (for  the  doctrines  he  attacks  ' 
are  common  to  both),  and  if  he  knew  stronger  arguments,  clearer 
evidence,  he  would  certainly  have  given  them ; — ^and  then  what 
obstinate  rogues  must  our  Bishops  be,  to  have  suffered  these 
Hints  to  pass  into  a  third  edition,  and  yet  not  h&ve  brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  a  new  set  of  Articles  ?  I  have  not  heard  that 
they  have  even  the  grace  to  intend  it. 

lb.  p.  88. 

On  this  subject  I  will  quote  the  just  and  striking  observations  of  an  ex- 
cellent modern  writer.  **  J^  whateyer  yillage,"  says  he^  **  the  ftnados  get  a 
footing,  drunkenness  and  swearing,— rsitts  which,  being  more  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  would  be  ruinous  to  their  great  pretensions  to  superior 
sanctity — ^will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  decline ;  but  I  am  oonyinoed,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  every  species  of  fraud  and  falsehood — sins  which 
are  not  so  readily  detected,  but  which  seem  more  closely  oonnected  with 
worldly  advantage — ^will  be  found  invariably  to  increase.''  (Religion  with- 
out Oant ;  by  R  Fellowes,  AJl  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.) 

In  answer  to  this  let  me  make  a  "  very  just  observaticHi,"  by 
some  other  man  of  my  opinion,  to  be  hereafter  quoted  "  from  an 
excellent  modem  writer;" — and  it  is  this,  that  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  present  hour,  no  sect  or  body  of  men  were  zealou» 
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in  tbe  refonnation  of  maimen  m  society,  without  having  been 
charged  with  the  same  vices  in  the  same  words.  When  I  hate  a 
man,  and  see  nothing  bad  in  him,  what  remains  possible  but  to 
a^Msuse  JiiiQ  of  crimes  which  I  can  not  see,  and  which  can  not  be 
disproved,  because  they  can  not  be  proved  ?  Surely,  if  Christian 
charity  did  not  preclude  these  charges,  the  shame  of  convicted 
parrotry  ought  to  prevent  a  man  £rom  repeating  and  republishing 
them.  The  very  same  thoughts,  ahnost  the  words,  are  to  be  found 
oi  the  early  Christians ;  of  the  poor  Ctuakers ;  of  the  Republicans ; 
of  the  first  Reformers.  Why  need  I  say  this  ?  Does  not  every 
one  know,  that  a  jovial  pot-eompanion  can  never  believe  a  water- 
drinker  not  to  be  a  sneaking  cheating  knave  who  is  afraid  of  his 
thoughts ;  that  every  libertine  swears  that  those  who  pretend  to 
be  chaste,  either  have  their  mistress  in  secret,  or  hx  worse,  aild 
so  on?  *• 

lb.  p.  89. 

The  same  religiooB  abetinenee  from  all  appearance  of  reoreation  oo  the 
Lord's  day ;  and  the  same  negleet  of  the  wdghtier  matters  of  the  moral . 
law,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  ^ 

This  sentence  thus  smuggled  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest 
ought  not  tQ  pass  unnoticed ;  for  the  whole  force  of  the  former 
depends  on  it.     It  is  a  true  trick,  and  deserves  reprobation. 

lb.  p.  97. 

Note.  It  was  procured,  Mr.  Collyer  informs  us,  by  the  merit  of  his 
"Lectures  on  Scripture  facts.'*  It  should  have  been  "Lectures  on  Scrip 
tural  Facta."  What  should  we  think  of  the  grammarian,  who,  instead  of 
Hisioriealt  should  present  ua  with  "  Lectures  on  Jlitior^  Facts  T 

But  Law  Tracts  ?  And  ia  not  '  Scripture'  aa  often  used  semi 
a^jectively  ? 

lb.  p,  98. 

**  Bo  you  really  b^eve,"  nays  Dr.  Hawker,  '*  thai,  beoaoae  man  by  his 
apostasy  hath  lost  his  power  and  ability  to  ob^y,  God  hath  lost  his  right  to 
command?  Put  the  ease  that  you  were  called  upon,  as  a  barrister,  to  re- 
cover a  debt  due  from  one  man  to  another,  and  you  knew  the  debtor  had 
not  the  ability  to  pay  the  credUor,  would  yon  tell  your  client  that  his  debtor 
was  imder  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  what  he  had  no  power  to  do  f 
And  would  yon  tell  kim  that  the  very  expectation  of  his  jtut  right  was  aa 
foolUh  at  it  wot  tyrannical  T  ♦  »  *  I  will  give  my  reply  to  these  qnea- 
tions  distinotly  and  without  hesitation.  *  *  *  Suppose  A  to  have  lent  B. 
a  thousand  pounds,  as  a  capital  to  commence  trade,  and  that,  when  he  pur- 
chased his  stock  to  this  amount,  and  lodged  it  in  his  warehouse,  a  fire  were 
to  break  out  in  the  next  dwelUng,  and,  ezteading  itself  to  hia  warehouse, 
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were  to  ooDBmne  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  reduce  him  to  a  state  of 
utter  ruin.  If  A.,  my  client,  were  to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  his  right  to  re- 
cover from  B.,  I  should  tell  him  that  this  his  right  would  exist  should 
R  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed;  *  *  •  but  that  to 
attempt  to  reoorer  a  thousand  pounds  from  a  man  thus  reduced  by  accident 
to  utter  ruin,  and  who  had  not  a  shilling  left  in  the  world,  would  be  at 
fooliih  at  it  was'tyrannicoL 

But  thi«  is  rank  sophistry.  The  question  is : — ^Does  a  thief 
(and  a  fraudulent  debtor  is  no  better)  acquire  a  claim  to  impunity 
by  not  possessing  the  power  of  restoring  the  goods  ?  Every  moral 
act  derives  its  character  (says  a  Schoolman  with  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  profundity  with  quaintness)  aut  volufUaU  originis  ctut 
origine  volufUatis,  Now  the  very  essence  of  guilt,  its  dire  and 
incommunicable  character,  consists  in  its  tendency  to  destroy  the 
free  will ; — ^but  when  thus  destroyed,  are  the  habits  of  vice  thence* 
forward  innocenlPi?  DoelB  the  law  excuse  the  murder  because  the 
perpetrator  was  drunk  ?  Dr.  Hawker  put  his  objection  laxly  and 
weakly  enough  ;  but  a  manly  opponent  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  seize  an  hour's  victoiy  from  what  a  move  of  the  pen  would 
render  impregnable. 

lb.  pp.  102,  103. 

When  at  this  solemn  tribunal  the  sinner  shall  be  called  upon  to  anawer 
for  the  transgression  of  those  moral  laws,  on  obedience  to  which  salvatioD 
was  made  to  depend,  will  it  be  sujQBcient  that  he  deduces  himself  to  hare 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  fiad  neither  ierme  nor  condUiona,  and 
that  his  salvation  was  secured  by  a  covenant  which  procured  him  pardon 
aod  pexuie,  from  all  eternity :  a  covenant,  the  efiRects  of  which  no  folly  or 
after-act  whatever  could  possibly  destroy  ? — Who  could  anticipate  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  and  not  weep  in  agony  over  the  deluded  victim  of 
ignorance  and  misfortune  who  was  thus  taught  a  doctrine  so  fatally  fidse  f 

What  then  I  God  is  represented  as  a  tyrant  when  he  claims  the 
penalty  of  disobedience  from  the  servant,  who  has  wilfrdly  inca- 
pacitated himself  for  obeying, — and  yet  just  and  mercifol  in  con- 
demning to  indefinite  misery  a  poor  "deluded  victim  of  ignorance 
and  imposture,"  even  though  the  Baitister,  spite  of  his  antipathy 
to  Methodists,  would  "weep  in  agony"  over  him  I  But  before 
the  Barrister  draws  bills  of  imagination  on  his  tender  feelings, 
would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  adduce  some  last  dying  speech 
and  confessbn,  in  which  the  culprit  attributed  his  crimes^-not  to 
Sabbath-breaking  and  loose  company, — ^but  to  sermon-hearing  on 
the  modtts  operandi  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the  vrork  of  redemp- 
tion ?     How  the  Ebenezerites  would  stare  to  find  the  Sociniaus 
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and  themselTes  in  one  flock  on  the  sheep-cdde  of  the  judgment- 
seat, — and  their  cousins,  and  fellow  Methodists,  the  Tabemaclen, 
all  caprified — goats  every  man  : — and  why  ?  They  held  that  re- 
pentance is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  with  the  aid  of  grace ; 
while  the  goats  held  that  without  grace  no  man  is  ahle  even  to 
repent.  A.  makes  grace  the  cause,  and  B.  makes  it  only  a  neces- 
eary  auxiliary.  And  does  the  Socinian  extricate  himself  a  whit 
more  clearly  ?  Without  a  duev  concurrence  of  circumstances  no 
mind  can  improve  itself  into  a  state  susceptible  of  spiritual  hap- 
piness :  and  is  not  the  disposition  and  pre-arrangement  of  circum- 
stances as  dependent  on  the  divine  will  as  those  spiritual  influ- 
ences  which  the  Methodist  holds  to  be  meant  by  the  word  grace  ? 
Will  not  the  Socinian  find  it  as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  mercy 
and  justice  the  condemnation  to  hell-fire  of  poor  wretches  bom 
and  bred  in  the  thieves'  nests  of  St.  Giles,  as  the  Methodists  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  have  been  less  favored  by  grace  ?  I 
have  one  other  question  to  ask,  though  it  should  have  been  asked 
before.  Suppose  Christ  taught  nothing  more  than  a  future  state 
of  retribution  and  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  good  morals, 
how  are  we  to  explain  his  forbidding  these  truths  to  be  taught  to 
any  but  Jews  till  after  his  resurrection?  Did  the  Jews  reject 
those  doctrines  ?  Except  perhaps  a  handful  of  rich  men,  called 
Sadducees,  they  all  believed  them,  and  would  have  died  a  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  have  renounced  their  faith.  Besides, 
what  is  there  in  doctrines  common  to  the  creed  of  all  religions, 
and  enforced  by  all  the  schools  of  philosophy,  except  the  Epicu- 
rean, which  should  have  prevented  their  being  taught  to  all  at 
the  same  time  ?  I  perceive,  that  this  difficulty  does  not  press  on 
Socmians  exclusively :  but  yet  it  presses  on  them  with  far  greater 
force  than  on  others.  For  they  make  Christianity  a  mere  phi- 
losophy, the  same  in  substance  with  the  Stoical,  only  purer  from 
errors  and  accompanied  with  clearer  evidence: — while  others 
think  of  it  as  part  of  a  covenant  made  up  with  Abraham,  the 
fulflhaent  of  which  was  in  good  faith  to  be  first  ofiered  to  his 
posterity.  I  ask  this  only  because  the  Barrister  professes  to  find 
every  thing  in  the  four  Gospels  so  plain  and  easy, 
lb.  p.  106. 

The  ReformerB  by  whom  those  articles  were  framed  were  educated  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  oppoeed  themselves  rather  to  the  perversion  of 
its  power  than  the  errors  of  its  doetrine. 
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An  outrageoiu  blunder, 
lb.  p.  107. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  who  dediaated  his  profound  and  peneinta^ 
genius  to  the  eultiration  of  sound  philosophy,  Ac 

This  very  same  Lord  Bacon  has  given  ns  his  Confessio  JFUdd 
at  great  length,  with  fuU  particularity.  Now  I  will  answer  fixr 
the  Methodists'  unhesitating  assent  and  conseat  to  it ;  but  wcHild 
the  Barrister  subscribe  it? 

lb.  p.  108. 

W«  look  baok  to  that  era  of  our  history  when  superstition  threw  lier  rio- 
tim.  on  the  pile,  and  bigotry  tied  the  martyr  to  his  stake : — but  we  take  ocr 
eyes  from  the  retrospect  and  turn  them  in  thankful  admiration  to  thai  B^ 
ing  who  has  opened  the  minds  of  many,  and  is  daily  opening  the  miiids  of 
more  amongst  us  to  the  reception  of  these  most  important  of  all  truths, 
that  there  is  no  tme  faith  but  in  praotieal  goodness,  and  that  th«  .wont  of 
errors  ia  the  error  of  the  Itfe, 

Such  is  the  conviction  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  Clergy :  the  cqd- 
viction,  I  trust,  of  the  far  greater  part  *  »  *  They  deem  it  better  to  m- 
culcate  the  moral  duties  of  Christianity  in  the  pure  simplicity  and  deaness 
with  which  they  are  revealed,  than  to  go  aside  in  search  of  doctrinal  aiy*- 
tene9.  For  as  mysteries  can  not  be  made  maaifeat^  they,  of  eoune,  can  bb4 
be  understood ;  and  that  whioh  can  not  be  understood  can  not  be  beliered, 
and  can,  consequently,  make  no  part  of  any  system  of  faith :  since  no  ooe^ 
till  he  understands  a  doctrine,  can  tell  whether  it  be  true  or  fiedse ;  till  then, 
therefore,  he  can  have  no  faith  in  it,  for  no  one  can  rationally  affirm  that  be 
beUeves  that  doctrine  to  be  true  which*  be  does  not  know  to  be  so ;  and  he 
can  not  know  it  to  be  true  if  he  does  not  understand  it  In  the  refigion  of 
a  true  Christian,  therefi^re,  th«re  can  be  nothing  unintelligibLd ;  and  if  the 
preai^hers  of  that  religion  do  not  make  mysteries,  they  will  never  find  any. 

Who  ?  the  Bishops,  or  the  dignified  Clergy  ?  Have  tliey  at 
length  exploded  all  "doctrinal  mysteries?"  Waa  Hoialey  <<  the 
one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  dan,"  that  held  the  doctrineB  of  the 
Trinity,  the  corruption  of  the  human  Will,  and.  the  Redemption 
by  the  Gross  of  Chiiat  ?  Yerily,  this  is'  the  most  impndent  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  naked  Socinianinn  on  the  public,  as  the  gen- 
eral religion  of  the  nation,  admitted  by  all  but  a  dunghill  of 
mushroom  fanatics,  that  ever  insnltpid  common  sense  or  common 
modesty  !  And  will  '<  the  far  greater  part"  of  the  Snglish  Cler- 
gy remain  silent  under  so  atrocious  a  libel  as  is  contained  in  thir 
page?  Do  they  indeed  solemnly  pray  to  their  Maker  weekly, 
before  God  and  man,  in  the  words  of  a  Liturgy,  which  they  know 
"  can  not  be  believed  f"     For  heaven's  sake*  my  dear  Southey 
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do  quote  tliis  page  and  compare  it  with  the  introduction  to  and 
petitions  of  the  Liturgy,  and  with  the  Collects  on  the  Advent,  6cc, 
Ih.p.  110. 

We  shall  discover  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  subject,  that  all 
those  laws  which  laj  the  basis  of  our  oonstitutionid  liberties,  are  no  other 
than  the  rales  of  religion  transoribed  into  the  jndioial  system,  and  enforced 
bj  the  sanction  of  eivil  authority. 

What !  Compare  these  laws,  first,  with  Tacitus's  account  of 
the  constitutional  laws  of  our  German  ancestors,  Pagans  ;  and 
then  with  the  Pandects  and  NoveUce  of  the  most  Christian  Jus- 
tinian, aided  by  all  his  Bishops.  Observe,  the  Barrister  is  as- 
serting a  fact  of  the  historical  origination  of  our  laws, — and  not 
what  no  man  would  deny,  that  as  far  as  they  are  humane  and 
just,  they  coincide  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  No,  they 
were  "  transcribed." 

lb.  p.  113. 

Where  a  man  holds  a  certain  system  of  doctrines,  the  sti^  is  bound  to 
tolerate,  though  it  may  not  approve,  them ;  but  when  he  demands  a  lieenw 
to  teach  this  aystem  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  ha  demands  that  whieh 
ought  not  to  be  granted  incautiously  and  without  grave  oonsideration.  Thia 
discretionary  power  is  delegated  in  trust  for  the  common  good,  Ac 

All  this,  dear  SoUthey,  I  leave  to  the  lash  of  your  indignation 
It  would  be  oppression  to  do — ^what  the  Legislature  could  not  do 
if  it  would — prevent  a  man's  thoughts ;  but  if  he  speaks  them 
aloud,  and  asks  either  for  instruction  and  confutation,  if  he  be  in 
error,  or  alssent  and  honor,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  then  it  is  no  op- 
pression to  throw  him.  into  a  dungeon  !  But  the  Barrister  would 
only  witMkold  a  Hcense  !  Nonsense  !  What  if  he  preaches  and 
publishes  without  it,  will  the  Legislature  dungeon  him  or  not  ? 
if  not,  what  use  is  either  the  granting  or  the  withholding? 
And  this  too  from  a  Socinian,  who  by  this  very  book  has,  1  be- 
lieve, made  himself  obnoxious  to  imprisonment  and  the  pillory — 
and  against  men,  whose  opinions  are  authorized  by  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  Parliament,  and  recorded  in  a  Book,  of  which 
there  must  be  one,  by  law,  in  every  parish,  and  of  which  there 
is  in  fact  one  in  almost  every  house  and  hovel ! 

Part  iv.  p.  1. 

The  religion  of  genuine  Christianity  is  a  revelation  so  distinct  and  specific 
in  its  design,  and  so  clear  and  intelligible  in  its  rules,  that  a  man  of  philo- 
sophic and  retired  thought  is  apt  to  wonder  by  what  means  the  endless  sys 
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iems  of  error  and  hostOity  which  divide  the  world  were  ever  iotrodneed 
into  it. 

What  means  this  hollow  cant — ^this  fifty  times  warmed  up 
bubble  and  squeak  9  That  such  parts  are  intelligible  as  the  Bar- 
rister understands  9  .That  such  parts  as  it  possesses  in  common 
with  all  systems  of  religion  and  morality  are  plain  and  obvious ! 
In  other  words,  that  ABC  are  so  legible  that  they  are  legible  Jto 
every  one  that  has  learnt  to  read  ?  If  the  Barrister  mean  other 
or  more  than  this,  if  he  really  mean  the  whole  religion  and  reve- 
lation of  Christ,  even  as  it  is  found  in  the  original  records,  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  he  esci^ies  from  the  silliness  of  a  truism  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  broad  brazen-faced  untruth. 
What  I  Is  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospiel  so  distinct  and 
specific  in  its  design,  that  any  modest  man  can  wo|ider  that  the 
best  and  most  learned  men  of  every  age  since  Christ  have  deemed 
it  m3^rious  ?  Are  the  many  passages  concerning  the  Devil  and 
demoniacs  so  very  easy  ?  Has  this  writer  himself  thrown  the 
least  light  on,  or  himself  received  one  ray  of  light  from,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Faith  ;•— or  the  reason  of  Christ's  para- 
mount declarations  respecting  its  omnific  power,  its  absolutely  in- 
dispensable necessity  f  If  the  word  mean  only  what  the  Barris- 
*  ter  supposes,  a  persuasion  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge the  evidences  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  outweigh  the  arguments  of  the  Skeptics,  will  he  conde- 
scend to  give  us  such  a  comment  on  the  assertion,  that  had  we 
but  a  grain  oftnusta/rd  seed  of  it,  we  might  control  all  material 
nature,  -without  making  Christ  himself  the  most  extravagant  hy- 
perbolist  that  ever  misused  language  ?  But  it  is  impossible  to 
make  that  man  blush,  who  can  seriously  call  the  words  of  Christ 
as  recorded  by  St.  John,  plain,  easy,  common  sense,  out  of  which 
prejudice,  artifice,  and  selfish  interest  alone  can  compose  any 
difficulty.  The  Barrister  has  just  as  much  right  to  call  his  reli- 
gion Christianity,  as  to  call  flour  and  water  plum-pudding  :— yet 
we  all  admit  that  in  plum-pudding  both  flour  and  water  do 
exist, 
lb.  p.  7. 

Socinus  can  hAve  no  claim  upon  my  veneration :  I  hare  never  eonoemed 
myself  with  what  he  believed  nor  with  what  he  taught,  <bo. 

The  Scripture  is  my  authority,  and  on  no  other  authority  will  I  e'ver 
knowingly,  Uy  the  foundation  of  my  £uth. 
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Utterly  untrue.  It  is  not  the  Scripture,  but  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  appear  to  him  to  accord  with  his  Procrustean  bed 
of  so-called  reason,  and  a  forcing  of  the  blankest  contradictions 
into  the  same  meaning*  by  explanations  to  which  I  defy  him  to 
furnish  one  single  analogy  as  allowed  by  mankind  >vith  regard  to 
any  other  writings  but  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
gross  and  impudent  delusicm  to  call  a  Book  his  authority,  which 
he  receives  only  so  iar  as  it  is  an  echo  of  his  own  convictions. 
I  defy  him  to  adduce  one  single  article  of  his  whole  faith  (creed 
rather),  which  he  really  derives  from  the  Scripture.  Even  the 
arguments  £)r  the  Resurrection  are  and  must  be  extraneous  :  for 
the  very  proo&  of  the  facts  are  (as  every  tyro  in.  theology  must 
know)  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  in  which  they 
are  contained.  This  question  I  would  press  upon  him : — Sup- 
pose we  possessed  the  Fathers  only  with  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Pagan  historians,  and  that  not  a  page  remained  of  the  New 
Testament, — ^what  article  of  his  creed  would  it  alter  ? 

lb.  p.  10. 

If  the  Creed  of  OalTinietic  MethodiBin  is  really  more  produetive  of  con- 
verBiooB  thaa  the  religion  of  Ghristiiiaity,  let  them  openly  and  at  onoe 
lay  BO. 

But  Calvinistic  Methodism?  Why  Calvinistic  Methodism? 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Methodists  are  Calvinists.  Not  to 
mention  the  impudence  of  this  crow  in  his  abuse  of  black  feathers ! 
Is  it  worse  in  a  Methodist  to  appose  Socinianism  to  Christianity, 
that  is,  to  the  doctrines  of  Wesley  or  even  Whitfield,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom, 
and  difier  only  wherein  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the  same 
churches  have  differed  with  each  other, — ^than  for  the  Barrister 
to  oppose  Methodism  to  Christianity  (his  Christianity) — ^that  is, 
to  Socinianism,  which  in  every  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity 
differs  from  all  divines  of  all  Churches  of  all  ages  ?  For  the  one 
tenet  in  which  the  Calvinist  differs  from  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, are  there  not  ten  in  which  the  Socinian  difiers  from  all  ? 

To  what  purpose,  then,  this  windy  declamation  about  John 
Calvin  ?  How  many  Methodists,  does  the  Barrister  think,  ever 
saw,  much  less  read,  a  work  of  Calvin's  ?  If  he  sCorns  the  name 
of  Socinus  as  his  authority^  and  appeals  to  Scripture,  do  not  the 
Methodists  the  same  ?  When  do  they  refer  to  Calvin  ?  In  what 
work  do  they  quote  him  ?     This  page  is  therefore  mere  dust  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  public.    And.  his  abuse  of  Cahrin  displays  cmly  his 
own  vulgar  ignorance  both  of  the  man,  and  of  his  wTitii^.     F« 
he  seems  not  to  know  that  the  humane  Melancthim,  and  not  onfy 
he,  but  almost  every  Church,  Lutheran  or  Eeformed,  throughout 
Europe,  sent  letters  to  Geneva,  extolling  the  execution  of  Serve- 
tus,  and  returning  their  thanks.     Yet  it  was  a  murder  not  the 
less  :  Yes  *  a  damned  murder :  but  the  guilt  of  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  Calvin,  but  common  to  all  the  theologians  of  l^aX  age  ;  and, 
Nota  bene,  Mr.  Barrister,  the  Socini  not  excepted,  who  were  pre* 
pared  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment  on  F.  Davidi  for  deny- 
ing the  adorability  of  Christ.   If  to  wish,  will,  resolve,  and  attempt 
to  realize,  be  morally  to  commit,  an  action,  then  must  Socinua  and 
Calvin  hunt  in  the  same  coUar.     But,  0  mercy !  if  every  human 
being  were  to  be  held  up  to  detestation,  who  in  that  age  would 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  have  passed  sentence  de  comburendo 
heretico  on  a  man,  who  had  publicly  styled  the  Trinity  "  a  Cer- 
berus," and  "  a  three-headed  monster  of  hell,"  what  would  the 
history  of  the  Eeformation  be  but  a  list  of  criminals  ?      With 
what  face  indeed  can  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  bom  in 
a  more  enlightened  age,  if  we  so  bitterly  abuse  not  the  practice 
but  the  agents  ?    Do  we  not  admit  by  this  very  phrase  "  enlight- 
ened," that  we  owe  our  exemption  to  our  intellectual  advantages, 
not  primarily  to  our  moral  superiority?     It  will  be  time  enough 
to  boast,  when  to  our  own  tolerance  we  have  added  their  zeal, 
learning,  and  indefatigable  indnstiy.* 
lb.  pp.  13,  14. 

If  religion  oonsists  in  liAtening  to  long  prayers,  and  attendmg  long  ser- 
mons, in  keeping  up  an  outside  appearanoe  of  devotion,  and  interlarding 
the  most  common  discourse  with  phrases  of  Ckwpe}  usage :— >if  this  is  reli- 
gion, then  are  the  disciples  of  Methodism  pious  beyond  compare.  But  in 
real  himiility  of  heart,  in  mildness  of  temper,  in  liberality  of  mind,  in 
purity  of  thought,  in  openness  and  uprightness  of  conduct  in  private  life, 
in  those  practical  virtues  which  are  the  vital  substance  of  Christianity, — ^in 
these  are  they  superior  f  No.  Public  observation  is  against  the  fiict,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  such  observation  leads  is  rarely  incorrect.  *  *  Hm 
very  name  of  the  sect  carries  with  it  an  impression  of  meanness  and  hypoc- 
risy. Scarce  an  individual  that  has  had  any  dealings  with  those  belonging 
to  it,  but  has  good  cause  Ur  remember  it  from  some  circumstance  of  low- 
deception  or  of  Muffling  fraud.  Its  very  members  trust  each  other  with 
caution  and  reluctance.    The  more  wealthy  f^nong  them  are  drained  and 

♦  See  Table  Talk,  pp.  497  and  499.— jSai 
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dried  by  the  leedies  that  perpetually  fasten  upon-  them.  The  leaders, 
ignoraot  and  bigoted — I  speak  of  them  oollectively — present  us  with  no 
counter-qualities  that  can  conciliate  respect.  They  have  all  the  craft  of 
monks  without  their  courtesy,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  Jesuits  witiiout  their 
learning. 

In  the  whole  Bibliothtca  theologica  I  remember  no  instance 
of  calumny  ao  gross,  so  impudent,  so  unchristian.  Even  as  a 
single  robber,  I  mean  he  who  robs  op.e  man,  gets  hanged,  while 
■the  robber  of  a  million  is  a  great  man,  so  it  seems  to  be  with 
calumny.  This  worthy  Barrister  will  be  extolled  for  this  auda- 
cious slander  of  thousands,  for  which,  if  applied  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual, he  would  be  in  danger  of  the  pillory.  This  paragraph 
should  be  quoted :  for  were  the  charge  true,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  that  the  Barrister  should  know  it  to  be  true.  He  posi- 
tively asserts  as  a  truth  known  to  him  ^what  it  is  impossible  he 
should  know  : — ^he  is  therefore  doubly  a  slanderer ;  for  first,  the 
charge  is  a  gross  calumny ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  he  would  still 
be  a  slanderer,  for  he  could  have  no  proof,  no  ground  for  such  a 
charge. 

lb.  p.  15. 

Amidst  all  this  spirit  of  research  we  find  nothing-H)omparatiyely  nothing 
—of  improvement  in  that  science  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  its 
influence.  «  »  *  Religion,  except  from  the  emancipating  energy  of  a 
few  superior  minds,  which  have  dared  to  snap  asunder  the  cords  which 
bound  them  to  the  rock  of  wror  *  *  •  has  been  suffsred  to  remain  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  doctrines,  jnst  what  it  was  when  the  oraft  of  Catho- 
lic superstition  first  corrupted  its  simplicity. 

60,  so.  Here  it  comes  out  at  lasti  It  is  not  the  Methodists ; 
no ;  it  is  all  and*  each  of  all  Europe,  Infidels  and  Socinianfl 
excepted !  0  impudenee !  And  then  the  exquisite  self-conceit 
of  th&  blonderer ! 

lb.  p.  29. 

If  of  different  detumiinationit  how  were  they  thus  conciliated  to  a 

society  of  this  ominous  nature,  from  which  they  must  themselves  of  neeea- 
sity  be  excluded  by  that  indispeoflable  condition  of  admittance^  "  a  union  of 
reUgious  sentiment  in  the  ffreut  doGtrine$ ;"  which  very  want  of  union  it  is 
that  creates  these  different  denominations  f 

No,  Barrister !  they  mean  that  men  of  difiereat  denominationB 
may  yet  all  believe  in  the  corruption  of  the  human  will,  the 
redemption  by  Christ,  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  consubstantial 
with  &e  Father)  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  grace  (mea&- 
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ing  moro  than  the  disposition  of  circumstances),  and  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  Christ  superadded  to  a  belief  of  his  actions  and  doctrines, 
— and  yet  differ  in  many  other  points.  The  points  enumerated 
are  called  the  great  points,  because  all  Christians  agree  in  them 
excepting  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  who  lor  that  reason  are  not 
deemed  Christians  by  the  rest.  The  Koman  Catholic,  the 
Lutheran,  the  Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  the  Greek,  with  all  their 
sub-divisioDB,  do  yet  all  accord  in  these  articles  : — the  bookselleis. 
might  have  said,  all  who  repeat  the  Nicene  Creed.  N.B. — I  do 
not  approve,  or  defend,  nay,  I  di^ke,  these  "  United  Theological 
Booksellers :"  but  this  utter  Barrister  is  their  best  friend  by 
attacking  them  so  as  to  secure  to  them^  victory,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  being  known  to  have  been  wickedly  slandered ; — 
the  best  shield  a  faulty  cause  can  protend  against  the  javelin  of 
fair  opposition, 
lb.  p.  56. 

Our  Saviour  never  ia  any  single  instance  reprobated  the  ezerdse  of  rear 
son :  on  the  contrary,  he  reprehends  severely  those  who  did  not  ezerdse  ii^ 
Carnal  reason  is  not  a  phrase  to  be  found  in  hU  Gbspel ;  he  appealed  to  the 
understanding  in  all  he  said,  and  in  all  he  taught.  He  never  required /at  <A 
in  his  disciples,  without  first  furmshing  sufficient  evidenee  to  justify  it.  He 
reasoned  thus :  If  I  have  done  what  no  human  power  could  do,  you  must 
admit  that  my  power  Ib /ram  a5oo0,  Ac 

Good  heavens !  did  he  not  uniformly  require  faith  as  the  con- 
dition of  obtaining  the  "  evidence,''  as  this  Barrister  calls  it — 
that  ifi,  the  miracle  ?  What  a  shameless  perversion  of  the  fact ! 
He  never  did  reason  thus.  In  one  instance  only,  and  then 
upbraiding  the  base  sensuality  of  the  Jews,  he  said  :  "  If  ye  are 
BO  base  as  not  to  believe  what  I  say  from  the  moral  evidence  in 
your  own  consciences,  yet  pay  some  attention  to  it  even  for  my 
works'  sake."  And  this,  an  arguffienttmi  ad  hominem,  a  bitter 
reproach  (just  as  if  a  great  chemist  ^ould  say : — Though  you  do 
not  care  for  my  science,  or  the  important  truths  it  presents,  yet» 
even  as  an  amusement  superior  to  that  of  your  jugglers  to  whom 
you  willingly  crowd,  pay  some  attention  to  me) — ^this  is  to  be  set 
up  against  twenty  plain  texts  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  whole 
Gospel !  Besides,  Christ  could,  net  reason  so ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  Jews  admitted  both  natural  and  demoniacal  miracles,  and 
their  faith  in  the  latter  he  never  attacked  ;  though  by  an  argu- 
metUum  ad  hominem  (fer  it  is  no  argiunent  in  itself)  he  denied 
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itB  appliciEkbility  to  his  own  works.     If  Christ  had  reasoned  so, 
why  did  not  the  Barrister  quote  his  words,  instead  of  putting 
imaginary  words  in  his  mouth  ? 
lb.  pp.  60,  61. 

Religion  is  a*  eyston  of  revealed  truth ;  and  to  affijrm  of  any  reyealed 
truth,  that  we  can  not  undtrttand  it,  is,  in  effect,  either  to  deny  that  it 
has  been  reyealed,  or — ^which  is  the  same  thing — to  admit  that  it  has  been 
revealed  in  vain. 

It  is  too  worthless !  I  can  not  go  on.  Merciful  God  !  hast  thou 
not  revealed  to  us  the  being  of  a  conscience,  and  of.  reason,  and 
of  will ; — and  does  this  Barrister  tell  us,  that  he  ''  understands" 
them?  Let  him  know  that  he  does  not  even  understand  the 
▼ery  word  imderstanding.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
school-boy  distinction  between  the  Stc  sot*  and  the  ^i<$r*?  But  to 
all  these  silly  objections 'religion  must  forever  remain  exposed  as 
long  as  the  word  Revelation  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  can  be 
bona  fide  given  to  the  mind  ah  extra,  through  the  senses  of  eye, 
ear,  or  touch.  No  !  all  revelation  is  and  must  be  ah  intra;  the 
external  phenomena  can  only  awake,  recall  evidence,  but  never 
reveal.     This  is  capable  of  strict  demonstration. 

Afterwards  the  Barrister  quotes  from  Thomas  Watson  respeot- 
iDg  things  above  comprehension  in  the  study  of  nature  :  "  in  these 
cases,  th^  fact  is  evident,  the  cause  lies  in  obscurity,  deeply  re- 
moved from  all  the  knowledge  and  penetration  of  man."  Then 
what  can  we  believe  respectbg  these  causes  ?  And  if  we  can 
believe  nothing  reacting  them,  what  becomes  of  them  as  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  proposition  that  we  ought,  in  religion,  to 
believe  what  we  can  not  understand  ? 

Are  there  not  facts  in  religion,  the  causes  and  constitution  of 
which  are  mysteries  ? 
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NOTES  ON  DAVISONS  DISCOURSES  ON  PROPHECY.     1825  » 

Disc.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  140. 

Aw  to  BystemB  of  religion  alien  from  Christianity,  if  a^j  of  them  have 
taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  the  reward  of  obedience,  na  a  dogma  of 
belief,  that  doctrine  is  not  their  boaat,  but  their  burden  and  diffietxHy,  inas- 
much as  they  oonld  nerer  defend  it  They  could  never  Justify  it  on  inde- 
pendent grounds  of  deduction,  nor  produce  their  warrant  and  authority  to 
feeaeh  it.  In  such  precarious  and  unauthenticated  prindples  it  may  pass  for 
a  conjecture,  or  pious  fraud,  or  a  splendid  phantom :  it  can  not  wear  the 
dignity  of  truth. 

An,  why  did  not  Mr.  Davison  adhere  to  the  manly,  the  glori- 
ons  strain  of  thinking  from  p.  134  {Since  Prophecy,  kc.)  to  p. 
139,  {that  mercy)  of  this  discourse  !  A  fact  is  no  subject  of 
scientific  demonstration  speculatively  :  we  can  only  bring  anal- 
ogies, and  these  Heraclitus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others  did  bring ; 
but  their  main  argument  remains  to  this  day  the  main  argument 
— namely,  that  none  but  a  wicked  man  dares  doubt  it.  When  it 
is  not  in  the  Ught  of  promise,  it  is  in  the  law  of  fear,«at  all  times 
a  part  of  the  conscience,  and  presupposed  in  all  spiritual  con- 
-miction. 

lb.  p.  160. 

Some  indeed  have  sought  the  star  and  the  wpire  of  Balaam's  prophecy, 
where  they  can  not  well  be  found,  in  the  reign  of  Darid  *,  for  though  a 
sceptre  might  be  there,  the  star  properly  is  not 

Surely  this  is  a  very  weak  reason.  A  £ur  better  is,  I  think, 
suggested  by  the  words,  I  shall  see  hdtn — I  shall  MuM  him  ; — 
which  in  no  intelligible  sense  could  be  true  of  Balaam  relatively 
to  David. 

lb.  p.  162. 

The  Israelites  could  not  endure  the  yoice  and  fire  of  Mount  Sinai,  lliey 
asked  on  intermediate  messenger  between  God  and  them,  who  should 
temper  the  awfulness  of  his  yoice,  and  impart  to  them  the  will  in  a 
milder  way. 

DeuU  xviii.  15.     Is  the  following  argument  worthy  our  can- 

*  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  structure,  use  and 
inspiration,  being  the  substance  of  twelve  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Unooln's  Inn  in  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  William  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  By  John  Davison,  RD.  2d  edit  Lon- 
don, 1825. 
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sideration  ?  If,  as  the  learned  Eichhorn,  Paulus  of  Jena,  and 
others  of  their  school,  have  asserted,  Moses  waited  forty  days  for 
a  tenipest,  and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  natural  magic  he 
had  learned  in  the  temple  of  Isus,  initiated  the  law,  all  our  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  large  bodies  of  men 
are  afiected  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  people 
would  have  been  keenly  excited,  interested,  and  elevated  by  a 
spectacle  so  grand  and  so  flattering  to  their  national  pride.  But  if 
the  voices  and  appearances  were  indeed  divine  and  supernatural, 
well  must  we  assume  that  there  was  a  distinctive,  though  verbally 
inexpressible,  terror  and  disproportion  to  the  mind,  the  senses, 
the  whole  organismus  of  the  human  beholders  and  hearers, 
which  might  both  account  for,  and  even  in  the  sight  of  God 
justify,  the  trembling  prayer  which  deprecated  a  repetition, 
lb.  p.  164. 

To  justify  its  application  to  Christ,  the  resemblance  between  him  and 
Moses  has  often  been  deduced  at  large,  and  drawn  into  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars, among  which  several  points  have  been  taken  minute  and  precarious,  or 
having  so  little  of  dignity  and  eleamess  of  representation  in  them,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  dlBcard  them  from  the  prophetic  evidence. 

With  our  present  knowledge  we  are  both  enabled  and  disposed 
thus  to  evolve  the  full  contents  of  the  word  like  ;  but  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  the  contemporaries  of  Mosee  (if  not  otherwise 
orally  instructed),  must  have  understood  it  in  the  first  and  histori- 
cal sense,  at  least  of  Joshua. 

lb.  p.  168. 

A  distinguished  commentator  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  Michaelis,  vindioates 
their  temporal  sanction  on  the  ground  of  the  Mosaic  Code  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  civil  system,  to  the  statutes  of  which  the  rewards  of  a  future 
state  would  be  incongruous  and  unsuitable. 

I  never  read  either  Michaelis's  Works,  but  the  same  view  came 
before  me  whenever  I  reflected  on  the  Mosaic  Code.  Who  expects 
in  realities  of  any  kind  the  sharp  outline  and  exclusive  character 
of  scientific  classiflcation  ?  It  is  the  predominance  of  the  charac- 
terizing constituent  that  gives  the  name  and  class.  Do  not  even 
our  own  statute  laws,  though  co-existing  with  a  separate  religiouB 
Code,  contain  many  formtda  of  words  which  have  no. sense  but 
for  the  conscience  ?  Davison's  stress  on  the  word  covet,  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  is,  I  think,  beyond  what  so  ancient  a  Code 
warrants  ; — and  for  the  other  instances,  Michaelis  would  remind 

VOL.  V.  '  Y 
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him  that  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  a  strict  theocracy,  and  that 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  all,  was  their  king.  I  do  not  know  the 
particular  mode  in  which  Michaelis  propounds  and  supports  this 
position  ;  but  the  position  itself,  as  I  have  presented  it  to  my  own 
mind,  seems  to  me  among  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Law,  and  an  essential  in  the  harmony  of  the  total  scheme 
of  Revelation. 

Disc.  iv.  Pt.  ii.  p.  180. 

But  the  first  law  meets  him  on  his  own  terms ;  it  stood  upon  a  present 
retribution ;  the  execution  of  its  sentence  is  matter  of  history,  and  the  argu- 
ment resulting  from  it  is  to  be  answered,  before  the  question  is  carried  to 
another  world. 

This  is  rendered  a  very  powerful  argument  by  the  consideration, 
that  though  so  vast  a  mind  as  that  of  Moses,  though  perhaps 
even  a  Lycurgus  might  have  distinctly  foreseen  the  ruin  and 
captivity  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  loss 
of  nationality,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  law  and  religion 
which  were  their  only  point  of  union,  their  centre  of  gravity, — 
yet  no  human  intellect  could  have  foreseen  the  perpetuity  of  such 
a  people  as  a  distinct  race  under  aU  the  aggravated  curses  of  the 
law  weighing  on  them  ;  or  that  the  obstinacy  of  their  adherenee 
to  their  dividuating  institutes  in  persecution,  dispersion,  and  shame, 
should  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  wantonness  of  their  apostasy 
from  the  same  in  union  and  prosperity. 

Disc.  V.  Pt.  ii.  p.  234. 

Except  under  the  dictate  of  a  coDstraining  inspiration,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  master  of  such  a  work,  at  the  time  when  he  had  broogfat 
it  to  perfection,  and  beheld  it  in  its  lustre,  the  labor  of  so  mu<^  opulent 
magnificence  and  curious  art,  and  designed  to  be  exceeding  magnifiedlt  of 
famet  and  of  glory  thfwtghout  all  coun^rttf^,  should  be  occupied  with  the 
prospect  of  its  utter  ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  that  too  under  the  opprobrium 
of  God*s  vindictive  judgment  upon  it,  nor  to  imagine  how  that  strain  of 
sinister  prophecy,  that  forebodes  of  malediction,  should  be  ascribed  to  him 
if  he  had  no  such  vision  revealed 

Here  I  think  Mr.  Davison  should  have  crushed  the  objection  of 
the  Infidel  grounded  on  Solomon's  subsequent  idolatrous  impie- 
ties. The  Infidel  argues,  that  these  are  not  conceivable  of  a 
man  distinctly  oonjBcious  of  a  prior  and  supernatural  inspiration, 
accompanied  with  supematural  manifestations  of  the  divine  pres- 
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DiBc.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  283. 

In  order  to  evade  this  eonclusion,  nothing  is  left  but  to  deny  that  Isaiah, 
or  any  person  of  his  age,  wrote  the  book  asoribed  to  him. 

This  too  is  my  concluBion,  but  (if  I  do  not  delude  myself)  from 
more  evident,  though  not  perhaps  more  certain,  premisses.  The 
age  of  the  Cyrus  prophecies  is  the  great  object  of  attack  by  Eich- 
horn  and  his  compilers  ;  and  I  dare  not  say,  that  in  a  controversy 
"with  these  men  Davison's  arguments  would  appear  sufficient 
But  this  was  not  the  intended  subject  of  these  Discourses. 

Disc.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  289. 

fiat  how  does  he  express  that  promise  f  In  the  images  of  tiie  resnrreo- 
tlon  and  an  immortal  state.  Consequently,  there  is  implied  in  the  deline»- 
tion  of  the  lower  sul:gect  the  truth  of  the  greater. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  remark,  I  have  elsewhere  made  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  separating  the  arguments  addressed  to,  and 
valid  for,  a  believer,  from  the  proofii  and  vindications  of  Scripture 
intended  to  form  the  belief,  or  to  convict  the  Infidel. 

Disc.  vi.  Pt.  iv.  p.  326. 

When  CyrtiB  became  master  of  Babylon,  the  prophemes  of  Isaiah  were 
-shown  or  eommanicated  to  him,  wherein  were  described  his  victory,  and 
the  use  he  was  appointed  to  midce  of  it  in  the  reetoratioa  of  the  Hebrew 
people.    (Ezra  1 1, 2.) 

This  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  one  of  Josephns's  legends ; 
but  apon  this  passage  who  would  not  infer  that  it  had  Ezra  for 
its  authority, — who  yet  does  not  egqnressly  say  that  even  the 
prophecy  of  the  far  later  Jeremiah  was  known  or  made  known 
to  Cyrus,  who  (Ezra  tells  us)  fulfilled  it  ?  If  Ezra  had  meant 
the  prediction  of  Isaiah  by  the  words,  he  hath  charged  mcy  5cc., 
why  should  he  not  have  referred  to  it  together  with,  or  even  in- 
stead of,  Jeremiah  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  living 
prophet  had  delivered  the  charge  to  Gyms  ?  See  Ezra  vi.  14. 
— Again,  Davison  makes  Gyrus  speak  like  a  Ghristian,  by  omit- 
ting the  affix  of  Heaven  to  the  Lord  God  in  the  original.  Gy- 
rus speaks  as  a  Gyrus  might  be  supposed  to  do, — ^namely,  of  a 
most  powerful  but  yet  national  deity,  of  a  God,  not  of  God.  I 
have  seen  in  so  many  instances  the  iigurious  efl^t  of  weak  or 
overstrained  arguments  in  defence  of  religion,  that  I  am  perhaps 
more  jealous  than  I  need  be  in  the  choice  of  evidences.  I  can 
never  think  myself  the  worse  Ghiistian  for  any  opinion  I  may 
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have  formed,  respecting  the  price  of  this  or  that  argument,  of 
this  or  that  divine,  in  support  of  the  truth.  For  every  one  that 
I  reject,  I  could  supply  two,  and  these  drexdoia, 

lb.  p.  336. 

Meanwhile  thiB  long  repose  and  obscurity  of  Zerubbabel's  Deunily,  and  of 
the  whole  house  of  David,  during  so  many  generations  prior  to  the  Gospel, 
was  one  of  the  preparations  made  whereby  to  manifest  more  distinctly  the 
proper  glory  of  it,  in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 

In  whichever  way  I  take  this,  whether  addressed  to  a  believer 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening,  or  to  an  inquirer  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  his  faith  in  prophecy,  this  argument  appears  to 
me  equally  perplexing  and  obscure.  It  seems,  prima  Jacie, 
almost  tantamount  to  a  right  of  inferring  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  in  B.,  which  it  does  not  mention,  from  its  entire  failure 
and  falsification  in  A.,  which,  and  which  alone,  it  does  mention. 

lb.  p.  370. 

Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  ^reat  and  dretufftd  dajf 
of  the  Lord. 

Almost  every  page  of  this  volume  makes  me  feel  my  own 
ignorance  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  and  the  want  of  the  one  idea  which  would 
supply  the  key.  Suppose  an  Infidel  to  ask  me,  how  the  Jews 
were  to  ascertain  that  John  the  Baptist  was  Elijah  the  Prophet ; 
— am  I  to  assert  the  pre-existence  of  John's  personal  identity  as 
Elijah  ?  If  not,  why  Elijah  rather  than  any  other  Prophet  ? 
One  answer  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  contemporaries  of  John 
held  Elijah  as  the  common  representative  of  the  Prophets ;  but 
did  Malachi  do  so  ? 

lb.  p.  373.  ' 

I  can  not  conceive  a  more  beautiful  synopsis  of  a  work  on  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  is  given  in  this  Recapit- 
ulation. Would  that  its  truth  had  been  equally  well  substan- 
tiated !  That  it  can  be,  that  it  will  be,  I  have  the  liveliest 
faith  ; — and  that  Mr.  Davison  has  contributed  as  much  as  we 
ought  to  expect,  and  more  than  any  contemporary  divine,  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  honor  him  accordingly.  But  much,  very  much, 
remains  to  be  done,  before  these  three  pages  merit  the  name  of 
a  Recapitulation. 

Disc.  vii.  p.  375. 

If  I  needed  proof  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  doctrine 
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of  Ideas,  and  how  little  it  is  understood,  the  following  discourse 
would  supply  it. 

The  whole  discussion  on  Prescience  and  Free-will,  with  excep* 
tion  of  the  page  or  two  horrowed  fix>m  Skelton,  displays  an  unac- 
quaiatance  with  the  deeper  philosophy,  and  a  helplessness  in  the 
management  of  the  particular  question,  which  I  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  with  the  steadiness  and  clearness  of  insight  evinced 
in  the  earlier  Discourses.  I  neither  do  nor  ever  could  see  any 
other  difficulty  on  the  suhject,  than  what  is  contained  and  an- 
ticipated in  the  idea  of  eternity. 

By  Ideas  I  mean  intuitions  not  sensuous,  which  can  be  expressed 
only  by  contradictory  conceptions,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
are  in  themselves  necessarily  both  inexpressible  and  inconceivable, 
but  are  suggested  by  two  contradictory  positions.  This  is  the 
essential  character  of  all  ideas,  consequently  of  eternity,  in  which 
the  attributes  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  included. 
Now  prescience  and  firee-will  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
two  contradictory  positions  by  which  the  human  understanding 
struggles  to  express  successively  the  idea  of  eternity.  Not  eter- 
nity in  the  negative  sense,  as  the  mere  absence  of  succession, 
much  less  eternity  in  the  senseless  sense  of  an  infinite  time  ;  but 
eternity, — the  Eternal ;  as  Deity,  as  God.  Our  theologians  for- 
get that  the  objection  applies  equally  to  the  possibility  of  the 
divine  will ;  but  if  they  reply  that  prescience  applied  to  an 
eternal,  Entis  absdvti  tota  et  sirmdtanea  fruitio,  is  but  an  an- 
thropomorphism, or  term  of  accommodation,  the  same  answer 
serves  in  respect  of  the  human  will ;  for  the  epithet  human  does 
not  enter  into  the  syllogism.  As  to  contingency,  whence  did 
Mr.  Davison  learn  that  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  free- 
dom, or  of  free  action  ?  My  philosophy  teaches  me  the  very 
contrary. 

lb.  p.  392. 

He  contends,  without  reserve,  that  the  free  actions  of  men  are  not  within 
the  divine  prescience ;  resting  his  doctrine  partly  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  no  strict  and  absolute  predictions  in  Scripture  of  those  actions  in 
which  men  are  represented  as  free  and  responsible ;  and  partly  on  the 
abstract  reason,  that  such  actions  are  in  their  nature  impossible  to  be  cer- 
tainly foreknown.       *  • 

I  utterly  deny  contingency  except  in  relation  to  the  limited 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  man.     But  the  misery  is,  that  men 
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write  about  free*will  witkoot  a  aingle  meditatioa  oa  will  abso- 
lutely ;  on  the  idea  xari'  ^lo/^v  without  any  idea ;  and  so  bewilder 
themselres  in  the  jungle  of  alien  ooaeeptionfi  ;  and  to  undnstand 
the  truth  they  overlay  their  reason. 

Disc.  viii.  p.  416. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  good  which  a  man  like 
Mr.  Daviaon  might  efiect,  under  Grod,  by  a  work  on  the  Meaaianio 
Propheciefl,  specially  intended  ibr  and  addresaed  to  the  pieeent 
race  of  Jews, — ^if  only  he  would  make  himflelf  acquainted  widi 
their  objections  and  ways  of  undeistasding  Scripture.  For  in- 
8tance»  a  learned  Jew  would  perhaps  eontead  that  this  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (c.  ii.  2-4),  ean  not  fiurly  be  interpreted  of  a  mere 
local  origination  of  a  religion  hisftttrioally  ;  as  the  drama  might 
be  described  as  going  forth  &om  Athens,  and  philosophy  from 
Academus  and  the  Painted  Porch,  but  must  r^er  to  an  estab- 
lished and  continuing  seat  of  worship,  a  house  of  the  God  of 
Jtucob.  The  answer  to  this  is  provided  in  the  preceding  verse, 
in  tfie  top  of  the  mountains ;  which  ixxefiragaUy  proves  the 
figurative  character  of  the  whole  prediotum. 

lb.  p.  431. 

One  point,  "however,  is  certain  and  equally  important,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  Ohnreh,  when  it  oomes  to  reoogniae  more  truly  the  ohUgation 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  original  command  of  its  Founder,  Oo  teach  oil  »«- 
tioiu,  <fea 

That  the  duty  here  recommended  is  deducible  from  this  text 
is  quite  clear  to  my  mind ;  but  whether  it  is  the  direct  sense 
and  primary  intention  of  the  words  ;  whether  the  first  meaning 
is  not  negative, — (Have  no  respect  to  what  nation  a  man  is  of, 
but  teach  it  to  all  indifferently^  whom  ycu  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressing — this  is  not  so  clear.  The  larger  sense  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  nor  is  this  narrower  sense  without  its 
practical  advantages. 

Disc.  ix.  pp.  453,  454.  ' 

The  striking  inferiority  of  several  of  these  latter  Discourses  in 
point  of  style,  as  compared  with  the  first  150  pages  of  this  vol 
ume,  perplexes  me.  It  seems  more  than  mere  carelessness,  or 
the  occasional  infausta  tempora  soribendi,  can  account  ibr  I 
question  whether  from  any  modem  work  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
merit  of  these  Discourses,  either  in  matter  or  in  force  and  felicity 
of  diction  and  composition,  as  many  uncouth  and  awkward  sen- 
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tenoes  could  be  extracted.  The  paragraph  in  pages  453  and  454, 
is  not  a  specimen  of  the  worst.  In  a  voliune  which  ought  to  be, 
and  which  probably  will  be,  in  every  young  Clergyman*^  library, 
these  macula  are  subjects  of  just  regret.  The  utility  of  the  work, 
no  less  than  its  great  comparative  excellence,  render  its  revision 
a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  specks  are  no  trifles  in  dia- 
monds. 

Disc.  x^.  p.  519. 

Four  such  rolijig  kingdoma  did  arise.  The  first,  the  Babylonian,  was  in 
being  when  the  propheey  is  represented  to  have  hten  given.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Persian ;  the  Persian  gave  way  to  the  Grecian ;  the  Roman 
dosed  the  series. 

This  is  stoutly  denied  by  Eichom,  who  contends  that  the  Mede 
or  Medo-Persian  is  the  second — ^if  I  recollect  aright.  But  it  al- 
ways struck  me  that  Eichhom,  like  other  learned  Infidels,  is 
caught  in  his  own  snares.  For  if  the  prophecies  are  of  the  age 
of  the  first  Empire,  and  actually  delivered  by  Daniel,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Ex)man  Empire  should  not  have  been  predicted ; 
—for  superhuman  predictions,  the  last  two  at  least  must  have 
been.  But  if  the  book  was  a  forgery,  or  a  political  poem  like 
Gray's  Eard  or  Lyoophron's  Cassandra,  and  later  than  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  it  is  strange  and  most  improbable  that  the  Roman 
should  have  escaped  notice.  In  both  cases  the  omission  of  the 
last  and  most  important  Empire  is  inexplicable. 

lb.  p.  521. 

Tet  we  have  it  on  authority  of  Josephus,  that  DanieTs  prophecies  were 
read  publicly  among  the  Jews  in  their  worship^  as  well  as  their  other  re- 
ceived Scriptures. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  the  Jewish  Church 
ranked  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  third  class  only,  among  the 
Hagiographic — passionately  almost  as  the  Jews  before  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  were  attached  to  it. 

lb.  pp.  522-3. 

But  to  a  Jewish  eye,  or  to  any  eye  phioed  in  the  same  position  of  view  in 
the  Rge  of  Autioehus  Epiphanes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  admit  that  this 
superior  strength  of  the  fioman  power  to  reduce  and  destroy,  this  heavier 
arm  of  subjugation,  could  have  revealed  itself  so  plainly,  as  to  warrant  the 
express  deliberate  description  of  it. 

Quare.  See  Polybius. 
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lb. 

We  shall  jet  have  to  inquire  how  it  could  be  foreseen  that  this  fourtl^ 
this  yet  iftiestablished  empire,  should  be  the  last  in  the  line. 

This  is  a  sound  and  weighty  argument,  which  the  preceding 
does  not,  I  confess,  strike  me  as  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
mission that  by  a  writer  of  the  Maccahaic  eera  the  Roman  power 
could  scarcely  have  been  overlooked,  greatly  strengthens  this  sec- 
ond argument,  as  naturally  suggesting  expectations  of  change, 
and  wave-like  suocession  of  empires,  rather  than  the  idea  of  a 
last.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  this  might  possibly  have  occurred 
to  a  profound  thinker ;  but  the  age  of  Antiochus  was  too  late  to 
permit  the  Roman  power  to  escape  notice ;  und  not  late  enough 
to  suggest  its  exclusive  establishment  so  as  to  leave  no  source  of 
succession. 


NOTES  ON  IRVINa'S  BEN-EZRA .♦     1827. 

Christ  the  Word. 

I 
The  Scriptures  —  The  Spirit  —  The  Churdi. 

I 
The  Preacher. 

Such  seemeth  to  me  to  be  the  scheme  of  the  Faith  in  Christ. 
The  written  Word,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church,  are  co-ordinate, 
the  indispensable  conditions  and  the  working  causes  of  the  per- 
petuity and  continued  re-nascence  and  spiritual  life  of  Christ  still 
militant.  The  Eternal  Word,  Christ  from  everlasting,  is  the 
prothesis  or  identity; — the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  are  the 
two  poles,  or  the  thesis  and  antithesis ;  the  Preacher  in  direct 
line  under  the  Spirit,  but  likewise  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
written  Word  and  the  Church,  being  the  synthesis.  And  here  is 
another  proof  of  a  principle  elsewhere  by  me  asserted  and  exem- 
plified, that  divine  truths  are  ever  a  tetractySy  or  a  triad  equal  to 
a  tetractys:  4=1  or  3  =  4=1.  But  the  entire  scheme  is  a 
pentad — God's  hand  in  the  world.t 

*  The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty.  By  Juan  Jpsafat  Ben- 
Ezra,  a  converted  Jew.  Translated  from  the  Spanish,  with  a  prelimiiuury 
Discourse.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M.  London,  1827. 

f  See  ante,  p.  li.—Ed 
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It  may  be  not  amiss  that  I  should  leave  a  record  in  my  own 
hand,  how  far,  in  what  sense,  and  under  what  conditions,  I  agree 
with  my  friend,  Edward  Irving,  respecting  the  second  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  L  How  far  ?  First,  instead  of  the  fuU  and  en- 
tire conviction,  the  positive  assurance,  which  Mr.  Irving  enter- 
tains, I— »even  in  those  points  in  which  my  judgment  most  coin- 
cides with  his, — ^profess  only  to  regard  them  as  probable,  and  to 
vindicate  them  as  nowise  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy.  They  may 
be  believed,  and  they  may  be  doubted,  salva  Catholica  fide. 
Further,  from  these  points  I  exclude  all  prognostications  of  time 
and  event ;  the  mode,  the  persons,  the  places,  of  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  I  decisively  protest  against  all  parts  of  Mr.  Irving*s 
and  of  Laounza's  scheme  grounded  on  the  books  of  Daniel  or  the 
Apocalypse,  inteipreted  as  either  of  the  two,  Irving  or  Lacunza, 
understands  them.  Again,  I  protest  against  all  identification  of  the 
coming  with  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium,  which  in  my  belief  be- 
gan under  Constantine.  II.  In  what  sense  ?  In  this  and  no  other, 
that  the  objects  of  the  Christian  Redemption  will  be  perfected  on 
this  earth ; — ^that  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his  Word,  the  latter  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  in  which  the  divine  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven,  will  come  ; — and  that  the  whole  march  of  nature 
and  history,  from  the  first  impregnation  of  Chaos  by  the  Spirit, 
converges  toward  this  kingdom  as  the  final  cause  of  the  world 
Life  begins  in  detachment  from  Nature,  and  ends  in  union  with 
God.  III.  Under  what  conditions  ?  That  I  retain  my  former 
convictions  respecting  St.  Michael,  and  the  ex-saint  Lucifer,  and 
the  Genie  Prince  of  Persia,  and  the  re-institution  of  bestial  sacri- 
fices in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  of  this  class.  All 
these  appear  to  me  so  many  pimples  on  the  face  of  my  friend's 
faith  from  inward  heats,  leaving  it  indeed  a  fine  handsome  intel- 
ligent face,  but  certainly  not  adding  to  its  comeliness.  Such  are 
the  convictions  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  May,  1827. 

P.S.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Irving  as  to  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  all  the  prophecies  which  respect  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
{Deuteron.' XXV.  1-8.) 

It  may  be  long  before  Edward  Irving  sees  what  I  seem  at  least 
to  see  so  clearly, — and  yet,  I  doubt  not,'  the  time  will  come  when 
he  too  will  see  with  the  same  evidentness, — ^how  much  grander  a 
front  his  system  would  have  presented  to  judicious  beholders ;  on 
how  much  more  defensible  a  position  he  would  have  placed  it,—* 
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and  the  Temark  applies  equally  to  Ben  £zm  (that  is,  EnianTiel 
Laounza) — had  he  trusted  the  proof  to  Scriptures  of  undisputed 
catholicity,  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  BiHe,  to  the  eonscmaaoe  of 
the  doctrine  with  the  reason,  its  fitness  to  the  needs  and  capaci- 
ties of  mankind,  and  its  hannony  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
divine  dealings  with  the  world,--«-and  had  1^  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  hackground.  But  alas  !  instead  of  this  he  has  giren  it  such 
prominence,  such  prosiliency  of  relief,  that  he  has  made  the  main 
strength  of  his  hope  appear  to  rest  on  a  vision,  so  obscure  that 
his  own  author  and  faith's-mate  claims  a  meaning  lor  its  contents 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  meaning  is  yet  to  come ! 
Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  Ixxx. 

Now  of  these  three,  the  office  of  Christ,  m  our  prophet,  is  the  meaui  used 
hj  the  Holy-  Spirit  for  working  the  redemption  of  the  underrtaiuSmg  of 
meo ;  that  ftoulty  by  which  we  acquire  the  koowledge  on  which  proceed 
both  oar  inward  principles  of  conduct  and  our  outward  acts  of  power. 

I  can  not  forbear  e^qpressing  my  regret  that  Mr.  Irving  haa  not 
adhered  to  the  clear  and  distinct  exposition  of  the  understanding, 
genere  et  gradu,  given  in  the  Aids  to  Ejection.*  What  can  be 
plainer  than  to  say  :  the  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty  or 
faculty  of  means,  as  reason  on  the  oUier  hand  ia  the  source  of 
ideas  or  ultimate  ends.  By  reason  we  determine  the  ultimate 
end :  by  the  understanding  we  are  enabled  to  select  and  adapt 
the  appropriate  means  for  the  attainment  of,  or  approximation 
to,  this  end,  according  to  ciroumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  be  an  idea,  that  is,  that  which  is  not  represent- 
able  by  the  sense,  and  has  no  entire  correspondent  in  nature,  or 
the  world  of  the  senses.  For  in  nature  there  can  be  neither 
a  first  nor  a  last : — all  that  we  can  see,  smell,  taste,  touch,  are 
means,  and  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  >and  by  the  defect  of  our 
language,  entitled  ends.  They  are  only  relatively  ends  in  a  chain 
of  motives.  B.  is  the  end  to  A.  ;  but  it  is  itself  a  mean  to  C.,' 
and  in  like  manner  C.  is  a  mean  to  D.,  and  so  on.  Thus  words 
are  the  means  by  which  we  reduce  appearances,  or  things  pre- 
sented through  the  senses,  to  their  several  kinds,  <^  genera  ;  that 
is,  we  generalize,  and  thus  think  and  judge.  Hence  the  under- 
standing, considered  specially  as  an  intellective  power,  is  the 
source  and  faculty  of  words ;— and  on  this  account  the  under- 
standing is  justly  defined,  both  by  An^bishop  Leighton,  and  by 
♦  I  pp.  «41-«d2.-»Jtf.  ^ 
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u  Immaiiael  Kaut,  the  faculty  that  judges  by,  or  according  to,  sense. 

ri  However,  practical  or  intellectual,  it  is  one  and  the  same  under- 

I  standing,  and  the  definition,  the  medial  faculty,  expresses  its  true 

I  character  in  both  directions  alike.     I  am  urgent  on  this  point, 

I  because  on.  the  right  conception  of  the  same,  namely,  that  under- 

u  standing  and  sense  (to  which  the  sensibility  supplies  the  material 

.  of  outness,  materiam  objectivam)  constitute  the  natural  mind  of 

man,  depends  the  comprehension  of  St.  Paulas  whole  theological 
system.  And  this  natural  mind,  which  is  named  the  mind  of  the 
flesh,  ^g6viffia  aaqudg^  as  likewise  ^u/'k^  a^psoig,  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  living  or  animal  soul,  St.  Paul  everywhere  contra- 
distinguishes from  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  power  resulting  from  the 
union  and  co-inherence  of  the  will  and  the  reason ; — and  this 
spirit  both  the  Christian  and  eldsr  Jewish  Church  named,  Sophia^ 
or  wisdom. 

Ben-£zra.    Part  i.  c.  v.  p.  67. 

Eutebius  and  St  Epiphaoiufl  name  Cennthiu  as  the  inveator  of  many 
oorruptioDB.  That  lieresiarch  being  given  up  to  the  belly  and  the  palate, 
placed  therein  the  happineaa  of  man.  And  so  taoght  his  diaciple^  that  alter 
the  R^urrection,  *  *  *.  And  what  appeared  most  important,  each  would 
be  master  of  an  entire  seraglio,  lik^  a  Sultan,  Ac. 

I  find  very  great  difficulty  in  crediting  these  black  charges  on 
Cerinthus,  and  know  not  how  to  reconcile  them  with  the  fact  that 
the  Apocalypse  itself  was  by  many  attributed  to  Cerinthus.  But 
Mr.  Hunt  is  not  more  famous  for  blacking  than  some  of  the 
Fathers. 

lb.  pp.  73,  74. 

Against  whom  a  very  eloquent  man,  Dionysias  Aleanndrinos,  a  Father 
of  the  Church,  wrote  an  elegant  work,  to  ridicule  the  Millenarian  £&ble,  the 
golden  and  gemmed  Jerusalem  on  the  earth,  the  renewal  of  the  Temple,  the 
blood  of  yictims.  If  the  book  of  St.  Dionysius  had  contained  nothing  but 
the  derision  and  confutation  of  all  we  have  Just  read,  it  is  certain  that  he 
doth  in  no  way  oonoem  himself  with  the  harmless  MiUenarians,  bat  with 
the  Jews  and  Judaizers.  It  is  to  be  clearly  seen  that  Dionysius  had  nothing 
in  his  eye,  but  the  ridiculous  excesses  of  Nepos,  and  his  peculiar  tenets  upon 
circumcision,  dbc 

Lacunza,  I  suspect,  was  ignorant  of  Greek :  and  seems  not  to 
have  known  that  the  object  of  Dionysius  was  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  neither  authentic  nor  a  canonical  book. 

lb.  p.  85. 

Hie  rain  of  Antiobrist,  with  all  that  is  eon^rehsnded  ouUr  (hat  ubm^ 
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being  entirely  oonBummated,  nnd  the  King  of  kings  remaining  master  of  the 
field,  St.  John  immediately  oontinues  in  the  20fch  chapter,  which  thus  com- 
menceth :  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  keaven,  Se.  And  I  saw 
thrones,  dsc  And  when  a  thousand  years  are  expired^  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison. 

It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  know  that  the  whole  book  from  the  £ist 
verse  to  the  last  is  written  in  symbols,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
true  meaning  of  this  passage  is  simply,  that  only  the  great  Con- 
fessors and  Martyrs  will  be  had  in  remembranoe  and  honor  in  the 
Church  aller  the  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire.  And  observe,  it  is  the  souls  that  the  Seer  be- 
holds : — ^there  is  not  a  word  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; — for 
this  would  indeed  have  been  the  appropriate  symbol  of  a  reamrec- 
tion  in  a  real  and  personal  sens*. 

lb.  c.  vi.  p.  108. 

Now  this  very  thing  St.  John  likewise  declareth  •  *  to  wit,  that  they 
who  haoe  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesws^  and  for  the  word  of  Ood, 
and  they  who  have  not  worshiped  the  beaet,  these  shall  lire,  or  be  raised  at 
the  ooming  of  the  Lord,  wkidi  is  the  first  resurreetion. 

Aye!  but  by  what  authority  is  this  synonymizing  "or"  assert- 
ed ?  The  Seer  not  only  does  not  speak  of  any  resurrection,  but 
by  the  word  ipvxdgy  souls,  expressly  asserts  the  contrary.  In  no 
sense  of  the  word  can  souls,  which  descended  in  Christ's  train 
{chorus  sacer  animarum  et  Christi  comitatus)  from  Heaven,  be 
said  resurgere.  Resurrection  is  always  and  exclusively  resurrec- 
tion in  the  body ; — ^not  indeed  a  rising  of  the  corpus  q>ayTa<TTix6y, 
that  is,  the  few  ounces  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  copula  of  which  that  gave  the  form  no 
longer  exists, — and  of  which  Paul  exclaims: — Thou  fad!  not 
this,  &c. — but  the  corpus  Unoajaunbv,  Ij  voijfiBPov. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  worse  wresting  of  the  text.  Who 
that  reads  Lacunza,p.  108,  last  line  but  twelve,  would  not  under- 
stand that  the  Apocalypt  had  asserted  this  enthronement  of  the 
souls  of  the  Gentile  and  Judeeo- Christian  Martyrs  which  he  be- 
held in  the  train  or  suite  of  the  descending  Messiah ;  and  that  he 
had  first  seen  them  in  the  descent,  and  afterward  saw  thrones  as- 
signed to  them  ?  Whereas  the  sentence  precedes,  and  has  posi- 
tively no  connection  with  these  souls.  The  literal  interpretation 
of  the  symbols  c.  xx.  v.  4,  is,  "I  then  beheld  the  Christian  reli- 
gion the  established  rehgion  of  the  state  throughout  the  Roman 
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empire ; — emperors,  kings,  magistrates,  and  the  like,  all  Chris- 
tians, and  administering  laws  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  and  paramount  law.  Then 
in  all  the  temj^es  the  name  of  Jesus  was  invoked  as  the  King  of 
glory,  and  together  with  him  the  old  afflicted  and  tormented 
fellow-laborers  with  Christ  were  revived  in  high  and  reverential 
commemoration,"  &c.  But  that  the  whole  Vision  from  first  to 
last,  in  every  sentence,  yea,  every  word,  is  symbolical,  and  in  the 
boldest,  largest  style  of  symbolic  language  ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  a  work  of  disputed  canonicity,  and  at  no  known  period  of  the 
Church  could  truly  lay  claim  to  catholicity  ; — ^but  for  this,  I  think 
this  verse  would  be  worth  a  cartload  of  the  texts  which  the  Ro- 
manist divines  and  catechists  ordinarily  cite  as  sanctioning  the 
invocation  of  Saints. 
lb.  p.  110. 

You  will  say  neyertheless,  that  even  the  wicked  will  be  raised  incorrup- 
tible to  inherit  iDcorruptioD,  because  being  once  raised,  their  bodies  will  no 
more  change  or  be  dissolyed,  but  must  continue  entire,  forever  united  with 
their  sad  and  miserable  souK  Well,  and  would  you  call  this  corruption  or 
inoorruptibility !  Certainly  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  when  he 
formally  assures  us,  yea,  even  threatens  us,  that  corruption  can  not  inherit 
inoorruption.  Neither  doth  corruption  inherit  ineorruption.  What  then 
may  this  singular  expression  mean  ?  This  is  what  it  manifestly  means ; — 
that  no  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  without  any  exception,  who  possesseth 
a  corrupt  heart  and  corrupt  actions,  and  therein  persevereth  unto  death, 
shall  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  resurrection  a  pure,  subtile,  active  and 
impassible  body. 

This  is  actually  dangerous  tampering  with  the  written  letter. 

"Without  touching  on  the  question  whether  St.  Paul  in  this 
celebrated  chapter  (1  Cor,  xv.)  speaks  of  a  partial  or  of  the 
general  resurrection,  or  even  conceding  to  Lacunza  that  the  for- 
mer opinion  is  the  more  probable  ;  I  must  still  vehemently  object 
to  this  Jesuitical  interpretation  of  corruption,  as  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  distinctive  of  the  wicked  souls.  St.  Paul  nowhere 
speaks  dogmatically  or  preceptively  (not  popularly  and  inciden- 
tally) of  a  soul  as  the  proper  J.  It  is  always  toe,  or  the  man. 
How  could  a  regenerate  saint  put  off  corruption  at  the  sound  of 
the  trump,  if  up  to  that  hour  it  did  not  in  some  sense  or  other  ap- 
pertain to  him  ?  But  what  need  of  many  words  ?  It  flashes  on 
every  reader  whose  imagination  suppUes  an  unpreoccupied,  unre- 
firacting,  medium  to  the  Apostolic  assertion,  that  oomiption  in 
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this  passage  is  a  descriptive  synonyme  of  the  material  sensiuniB 
oiganism  common  to  saint  and  sinner, — standing  in  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  man  that  the  testaceous  ofiensive  and  defen- 
sive armor  does  to  the  crab  and  tortoise.  These  slightly  com- 
bined and  easily  decomponible  stufis  are  as  incapable  of  subsisting 
under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  earth  as  an  hydatid  in  the 
blaze  of  a  tropical  sun.  They  would  be  no  longer  media  of  com- 
munion between  the  man  and  his  circumstances. 

A  heavy  difficulty  presses,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  Lacunza's 
system,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  consider  the  general  resurrection. 
Our  Lml  (in  books  of  indubitable  and  never  doubted  catholici^) 
speaks  of  some  who  rise  to  bliss  and  glory,  others  who  at  the 
same  time  rise  to  shame  and  condemnation.  Now  if  the  former 
class  live  not  during  the  whole  interval  from  their  death  to  the 
general  resurrection,  including  the  Millennium,  or  IHes  Messudj 
— ^how  should  they,  whose  imperfect  or  insufficient  merits  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  be  all  at 
once  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

lb.  ch.  vii.  p.  118. 

It  appears  to  me  that  tills  sentence,  being  looked  to  attentivelj,  means 
in  good  language  this  only,  that  the  word  quicks  which  the  ApoeUes,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  set  down,  is  a  word  altogether  useless,  which  mig^t 
without  loss  hav^e  been  omitted,  and  that  it  were  enbugli  to  have  set  down 
the  word  dead:  for  by  that  word  alone  is  the  whole  expressed,  and  with 
much  more  clearness  and  brevity. 

The  narrow  outline  within  which  the  Jesuits  confined  the  the- 
ological reading  of  their  alumni  is  strongly  marked  in  this  (in  so 
many  respects)  excellent  work :  for  example,  the  "  most  believing 
mind,"  with  which  Lacunza  takes  for  granted  the  exploded  fable 
of  the  Catechumens*  (vtdgo  Apostles')  Creed  having  been  the 
quotient  of  an  Apostolic  jnc-nic,  to  which  each  of  the  twelve 
contributed  his  several  symbdum, 

lb.  ch.  ix.  p.  127. 

The  Apostle,  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  says,  that  that 
day  will  come  suddenly,  <fec  (2  Ptt  iiu  10.) 

There  are  serious  difficulties  besetting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  under  the  name  of  Peter ;  though  there  exist  no 
grounds  for  doubting  that  they  are  of  the  Apostolic  age.  A  large 
portion  too  d*  the  difiiculties  would  be  removed  by  the  easy  and 
nowise  improbable  suppositioii,  that  Peter,  no  ^^ceat  Acholar  or 
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grammanan,  had  dictated  the  Buhetance,  the  matter,  and  left  the 
diction  and  style  to  his  amantiensiSj  who  had  been  an  auditor  of 
St.  Paul.  The  tradition  which  connects,  not  only  Mark,  but 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Paul,  with  Pe- 
ter, as  a  Secretary,  is  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  But  what  is 
of  much  greater  imjrartance,  especially  for  the  point  in  discussion, 
is  the  character  of  these  and  other  similar  descriptions  of  the  Dies 
MessicBy  the  Dies  ultima,  and  the  like.  Are  we  bound  to  re- 
ceive them  as  articles  of  faith  ?  Is  there  sufficient  reason  to  as- 
sert them  to  have  been  direct  revelations  inmiediately  vouchsafed 
to  the  sacred  writers?  I  can  not  satisfy  my  judgment  .that  there 
is ; — first,  because  I  find  no  account  of  any  such  events  having 
been  revealed  to  the  Patriarchs,  or  to  Moses,  or  to  the  Prophets ; 
and  because  I  do  find  these  events  asserted,  and  (for  aught  I 
have  been  able  to  discover),  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Jewish. 
Church  by  uninspired  Babbis,  in  nearly  or  altogether  the  same 
words  as  those  of  the  Apostles,  and  know  that  before  and  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  these  anticipations  had  become  popular,  and  gen- 
erally received  notions  ;  and  lastly,  because  they  were  borrowed 
by  the  Jews  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  like  several  other 
notions,  taken  firom  less  respectable  quarters,  adapted  to  their  an- 
cient and  national  religious  belief  Now  I  know  of  no  revealed 
truth  that  did  not  originate  in  Revelation,  and  find  it  hard  to  rec- 
oncile my  mind  to  the  belief  that  any  Christian  t^th,  any  essen- 
tial article  of  faith,  should  have  been  first  made  known  by  the 
father  of.  lies,  or  the  guess-work  of  the  human  understanding 
blinded  by  Paganism,  or  at  best  vnthout  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  Of  course  I  would  not  apply  this  to  any  assertion  of 
any  New  Testament  writer,  which  was  the  final  aim  and  pri- 
mary intention  of  the  whole  passage  ;  but  only  to  sentences  in 
or  dine  ad  some  other  doctrine  or  precept,  Ulustrandi  causa,  or 
ad  hominem,  or  more  suasorio  sive  ad  omaturam^  et  rhetorice, 
lb.  Part  ii.  p.  145. 

Seoond  characteristic  The  kingdom  ihall  be  divi^d, — ^Third  character- 
istic Tlie  kingdom  ehall  he  partly  strong  and  partly  brittle. — ^Fourth  dhar- 
acteristic.  Tkey  %haU  mingle  themselves  toi^  the  seed  of  men :  but  they  shall 
not  citavt  one  to  another. 

How  exactly  do  these  characters  apply  to  the  Greek  Empire 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander, — when  the  Greeks  were  dis- 
persed over  the  civilized  world,  as  artists,  rhetoricians,  grant' 
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matid,  secretaxies,  private  tutors,  parasites,  physidang,  and  the 
like! 

lb.  p.  153. 

For  to  them  he  thus  speaketh  in  the  Gospel :  And  ihet%  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  vnth  power  and  great  glory.  And  when  thete 
ihinge  begin  to  come  to pase^  then  look  up^  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh, 

I  can  not  deny  that  there  is  great  force  and  an  imposing  veri- 
similitude in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  and  much  that  de- 
mands silent  thought  and  respectful  attention.  But  still  the  great 
question  presses  on  me  : — coming  in  a  doud  !  What  is  the  true 
import  of  this  phrase  ?  Has  not  God  himself  expounded  it  ?  To 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Great  Apostle  assures  us,  all  power  is  given 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He  became  Providence, — ^that  is,  a  Di- 
vine Power  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  human  agency  and  worldly 
events  and  incidents,  controlling,  disposing,  and  directing  acta 
and  events  to  the  gradual  unfolding  and  final  consummation  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Redemption  ;  the  casting  forth  of  the  evil  and 
alien  nature  from  man,  and  thus  effecting  the  union  of  the  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator,  of  man  with  God,  in  and  through  the  ^n 
of  Man,  even  the  Son  of  God  made  manifest.  Now  can  it  be 
doubted  by  the  attentive  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  St.  Matthew, 
c.  xxiv,  that  the  Son  of  Man,  in  fact,  came  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  of  the  Jewish  Temple  and  State,  during  the 
period  from  Vespasian  to  Hadrian,  both  included ;  and  is  it  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  our  rejecting  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  of 
Christ  glorified  and  in  his  kingly  character,  that  his  Apostles, 
who  disclaim  all  certain  knowledge  of  the  awM  event,  had  un- 
derstood his  words  otherwise,  and  in  a  sense  more  commensurate 
with  their  previous  notions  and  the  prejudices  of  their  education  ? 
They  communicated  their  conjectures,  but  as  conjectures,  and 
these  too  guarded  by  the  avowal,  that  they  had  no  revelation,  no 
revealed  conamentary  on  their  Master's  words,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  great  apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ  while  yet  in  the  flesh.  For 
by  this  title  was  this  great  prophecy  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Apostolic  age. 

lb.  p.  253. 

Neyer,  Ob  I  our  Lady  I  never.  Oh !  our  Mother  I  ehalt  thou  fall  agun  Into 
the  crime  of  idolatry. 
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Was  ever  blindness  like  unto  this  blindness  ?  I  can  imagine 
but  one  way  of  making  it  seem  possible,  namely,  that  this  round 
square  or  rectilineal  curve — ^this  honest  Jesuit,  I  mean — ^had  con- 
fined his  conception  of  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  false  gods ; — 
whereas  his  saints  are  genuine  godlings,  and  his  Magna  Mater 
a  goddess  in  her  own  right ; — and  that  thus  he  overlooked  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

lb.  p.  254. 

The  eDtire  text  of  the  Apostle  is  as  follows : — "  Now  we  heteeth  you^  breth- 
ren, by  the  coining  of  our  Lord  Jetus  Christy  and  by  our  gathering  together 
unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  Ae,    (2  These,  ii  1-10.) 

0  Edward  Irving  !  Edward  Irving  I  by  what  fascination  could 
your  spirit  be  drawn  away  from  passages  like  this,  to  guess  and 
dream  over  the. rhapsodies  of  the  Apocalypse?  For  rhapsody, 
according  to  your  interpretation,  the  Poem  imdeniably  is; — 
though,  rightly  expounded,  it  is  a  well-knit  and  highly  poetical 
evolution  of  a  part  of  this  and  our  Lord's  more  comprehensive 
prediction,  Luke  xvii. 

lb.  p.  297. 

On  the  ordinary  ideas  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  and  majesty,  it 
will  doubtless  appear  an  extravagance  to  name  the  Jews,  or  to  take  them 
into  consideration;  for,  according  to  these  ideas,  they  should  hardly  have 
the  least  particle  of  our  attention. 

In  comparing  this  with  the  preceding  chapter  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  :  What  an  excellent 'book  would  this  Jesuit  have  writ- 
ten, if  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  had  not  existed,  or  had  been 
unknown  to,  or  rejected  by,  him  ! 

You  may  divide  Lacunza's  points  of  belief  into  two  parallel 
columns  ; — the  first  would  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  de- 
manded by,  much  that  is  consonant  to,  and  nothing  that  is  not 
compatible  with,  reason,  the  harmony  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  idea 
of  Christian  faith.  The  second  would  consist  of  puerilities  and 
anilities,  some  impossible,  most  incredible ;  and  all  so  silly,  so 
sensual,  as  to  befit  a  dreaming  Talmudist,  not  a  Scriptural  Chris- 
tian. And  this  latter  column  would  be  found  grounded  on  Dan- 
iel and  the  Apocalypse ! 
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NOTES  ON  NOBLFS  APPEAL.  1827  • 

How  natural  it  is  to  mistake  the  weakness  of  an  adrersary's 
arguments  for  the  strength  of  our  own  cause  !  This  is  especially 
applicable  to  Mr.  Noble's  Appeal.  Assuredly,  as  far  as  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's Notes  are  concerned,  his  victory  is  complete. 

Sect.  iv.  p.  210. 

The  intellectual  epirit  is  moving  upon  the  chaoe  of  minds,  which  igno- 
ranoe  and  neoesaity  have  thrown  into  ooUision  and  confusion ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  new  ereatibn.  "  Nature"  (to  use  the  nerToos  laogoage  o£  aa 
old  writer)  "  will  he  melted  down  and  reooined ;  and  all  wUl  he  hright  and 
beautiful" 

Alas !  if  this  be  possible  now,  or  at  any  time  hencefoxwaxd, 
whence  came  the  dross  ?  K  nature  be  bullion  that  can  be  melt- 
ed and  thus  purified  by  the  conjoint  action  of  heat  and  elective 
attraction,  I  pray  Mr.  Noble  to  tell  me  to  what  name  or  genus 
he  refers  the  dross  ?  Will  he  tell  me,  to  the  Devil  ?  Whence 
came  the  Devil  ?  And  how  was  the  pure  bullion  so  thoughtlessly 
made  as  to  have  an  elective  affinity  £>r  this  Devil  ? 

Sect.  V.  p.  286. 

The  next  anecdote  that  I  shall  adduce  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  last 
*  *  *  The  relater  is  Dr.  Stilling,  Counsellor  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  in  a  work  entitled  Die  Theorie  der  Geuter-JSMnde,  printed  in  1808. 

Mr.  Noble  is  a  man  of  too  much  English  good  sense  to  have 
relied  on  Sung's  {alias  Dr.  Stilling's)  testimony,  had  he  ever  read 
the  work  in  which  this  passage  is  found.  I  happen  to  possess 
the  work  ;  and  a  more  anile,  credulous,  and  solemn  fop  never  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  old  Audley.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Noble 
should  not  have  heard,  that  these  three  anecdotes  were  first  re- 
lated by  Immanuel  Kant,  and  still  exist  in  his  miscellaneous 
writings. 

lb.  p.  315. 

"  Can  he  be  a  sane  man  who  records  the  subsequent  rererie  as  matter  of 

*  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  views  of  the  eternal  world  and  state,  and 
the  doctrines  of  faith  and  life,  held  by  the  body  of  Christians  who  believe 
that  a  New  Church  is  signified  (in  the  Revelation,  c  xxi)  by  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, including  Answers  to  objections,  particularly  those  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Beaumont,  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Anti-Swedenborg."  Addressed  to 
the  reflecting  of  all  denominations.  By  Samuel  Noble,  Miniater  of  Hano- 
ver-Street Chapel,  London.    London,  1826. — Bd. 
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£Mt  t  Th^Baro^  inforios  us,  that  oi)  aeertam  night  a  loaa  appeared  to  bim 
in  thd  midst  of  a  strong  shining  light,  and  said, '  I  am  God  the  Lord,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Redeemer ;  I  have  chosen  thee  to  explain  to  men  the  interior  and  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  I  will  dictate  to  thee  what  thou  ought- 
est  to  write  f  From  this  period,  the  Baron  relates  he  was  so  illumined,  as 
to  behold,  in  the  dearest  manner,  what  passed  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
that  he  oonld  oonyerse  with  angels  and  spirits  as  with  men,"  <ba 

I  remember  no  suoh  passage  as  this  in  Swedenborg's  works. 
Indeed  it  is  virtually  contradicted  by  their  whole  tenor.  Swe- 
denborg  asserts  himself  to  relate  visa  et  audita, — ^his  own  experi- 
ence, as  a  traveller  and  visitor  of  the  spiritual  world, — ^not  the 
words  of  another  as  a  mere  amant^ensis.  But  altogether  thiB 
Gulielmus  must  he  a  silly  Billy.  * 

lb.  p.  321. 

The  ApoetoHo  oanon  in  sueh  eases  is,  Belieite  not  e9wy  spirit,  but  try  th4 
tpiriU  wh§thtr  they  be  of  God.  (1  John  iy.  1.)  And  the  touchstone  to 
whieh  they  are  to  be  brought  is  pointed  out  by  the  Flrophet :  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimoay :  if  they  tpeak  not  according  to  this  vord,  it  i»  because 
there  i$  no  trttth  in  them,  (la.  yiii.  20,)  But  instead  of  this  canon  you  of- 
fer another.  •  *  *  It  is  simply  this :  Whoever  professes  to  be  the  bearer 
of  divine  oommunioations,  is  insane.  To  bring  Swedenborg  within  the  ope- 
ration of  this  rule,  you  quote,  as  if  from  his  own  works,  a  passage  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  them,  but  which  you  seem  to  have  taken  from 
some  biographical  dictionary  or  cyclopeedia ;  few  or  none  of  which  give 
any  thing  like  a  fidr  accoxmt  of  the  matter. 

Aye  !  my  memory  did  not  fail  me,  I  find.  As  to  insanity  in 
the  sense  intended  by  Gulielmus,  namely,  as  mantar-^l  should  as 
little  think  of  charging  Swedenborg  with  it,  as  of  calling  a 
friend  mad  who  labored  under  an  acyanobUpsia, 

lb.  p.  323. 

Did  you  never  read  of  one  who  says,  in  words  very  like  your  version  of 
the  Baron's  reverie :  It  came  to  pan,  tfiat,  aa  I  took  my  Journey^  and  was 
come  nigh  unto  DatnascuSf  abotU  noon,  suddenly  there  shone  from  heaven  a 
great  light  round  about  me :  and  I  fell  on  the  ground^  and  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing unto  me^  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  mef 

In  the  short  space  of  four  years  the  newspapers  contained 
three  several  cases,  two  of  which  I  cut  out,  and  still  have  among 
my  ocean  of  papers,  and  which,  as  stated,  were  as  nearly  paral- 
lel, in  external  accompaniments,  to  St.  Paul's  as  cases  can  well 
be  : — struck  with  lightning, — heard  the  thunder  as  an  articulate 
voice, — ^blind  for  a  few  days,  and  suddenly  recovered  their  sight. 
But  then  there  was  no  Ananias,  no  confirming  revelation  to  an- 
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other.  This  it  was  that  justified  St.  Paul  as  a  -wise  man  in  re- 
garding the  incident  as  supernatural,  or  as  more  than  a  proyi- 
dential  omen.  N.B.  Not  every  revelation  requires  a  sensihle 
miracle  as  the  credential ;  hut  every  revelation  of  a  new  series 
of  credenda.  QThe  prophets  appealed  to  records  of  acknowledged 
authority,  and  to  their  obvious  sense  literally  interpreted.  The 
Baptist  needed  no  miracle  to  attest  his  right  of  calling  sinners  to 
repentance.  See  Exodus  iv.  10. 
lb.  pp.  346-7. 

This  seDtiment,  that  miraolefl  are  not  the  proper  evidenoes  of  doetrinid 
tratb,  is,  assuredly,  the  decision  of  the  TruUi  itself;  as  is  obvious  from 
many  passages  ia  Scripture.  We  have  seen  that  the  design  of  the  miracles 
of  Moses,  as  external  performances,  was  not  to  instruct  the  IsraeLites  in 
spiritual  subjects,  but  to  make  them  obedient  subjects  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  political  state.  And  though  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Chrmt  collaterally 
served  as  testimonies  to  his  character,  he  repeatedly  intimates  that  this 
was  not  their  main  design.  *  *  *  At  another  time  more  plainly  still,  he 
says,  that  it  is  a  tricked  and  aduUerwtt  generation  (that)  aeeketh  after  a  siffn  ; 
on  which  occasion,  according  to  Mark,  he  eighed  deeply  in  hie  epirii.  How 
characteristio  is  that  touch  of  the  Apostle,  7%«  Jeufe  require  a  eign ;  and 
the  Oreeks  seek  after  toiedom  I  (where  by  wisdom  he  means  the  el^ance  and 
refinement  of  Grecian  literature). 

Agreeing,  as  in  the  main  I  do,  with  the  sentiments  here  ex- 
pressed by  this  eloquent  writer,  I  must  notice  that  he  has,  how- 
ever, mistaken  the  sense  of  the  atj/islor^  which  the  Jews  would 
have  tempted  our  Saviour  to  show, — ^namely,  the  signal  for  re- 
volt by  openly  declaring  himself  their  king,  and  leading  them 
against  the  Romans.  The  foreknowledge  that  this  superstition 
would  shortly  hurry  them  into  utter  ruin  caused  the  deep  sigh, — 
as  on  another  occasion,  the  bitter  tears.  Again,  by  the  awpia  of 
the  Greeks  their  disputatious  oo<;p(OTfx^  is  meant.  The  sophists 
pretended  to  teach  wisdom  as  an  art :  and  sophistcB  may  be  lit- 
erally rendered,  wisdom-mongers,  as  we  say,  iron-mongers. 

lb.  p.  350, 

Some  probably  will  say,  "  What  argument  can  induce  us  to  believe  a  man 
in  a  concern  of  this  nature  who  gives  no  visible  credentials  to  his  author- 
ity ?"  »  *  *  But  let  us  ask  in  return,  "  Is  it  worthy  of  a  being  wearing 
the  figure  of  ^  man  to  require  such  proofs  as  these  to  determine  his  judg- 
ment r  ♦  •  •  The  beasts  act  from  the  impulse  of  their  bodily  senses,  lut 
are  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  from  reason  why  they  should  so  act :  and  it 
might  easily  be  shown,  that  while  a  man  thinks  and  acts  under  the  influence 
of  a  miracle,  he  is  as  much  incapable  of  perceiving  from  any  rational  ground 
why  he  should  thus  think  and  act,  as  a  beast  is.    "  What  T  our  opponents 
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will  perhapt  reply,  •  •  »  <<  Was  it  not  by  miracles  that  the  prophets  (some 
of  them)  testified  their  authority !  Do  you  not  belieye  these  facts  ?"  Yes, 
my  friends,  I  do  most  entirely  believe  them,  dec 

There  is  bo  much  of  truth  in  all  this  reasoning  on  miracles, 
that  I  feel  pain  in  the  thought  that  the  result  is  false, — ^because 
it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  But  this  is  the  grounding,  and  at 
the  same  time  pervading,  error  of  the  Swedenborgians  ; — that 
they  overlook  the  distinction  between  congruity  with  reason,  truth 
of  consistency,  or  internal  possibility  of  this  or  that  being  objec 
tively  real,  and  the  objective  reality  as  ikct.  Miracles,  quoaa 
miracles,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  subjective  evidence,  that 
is,  of  insight.  But  neither  can  subjective  insight  supply  tho 
place  of  objective  sight.  The  certainty  of  the  truth  of  a  mathe- 
matical arch  can  never  prove  the  fact  of  its  existence.  I  antici- 
piLte  the  answers  ;  but  know  that  they  likewise  proceed  from  the 
want  of  distinguishing  between  ideas,  such  as  God,  Eternity,  the 
responsible  Will,  the  Good,  and  the  like, — the  actuality  of  which 
is  absolutely  subjective,  and  includes  both  the  relatively  subjec- 
tive and  the  relatively  objective  as  higher  or  transcendent  reali- 
ties, which  alone  are  the  proper  objects  of  faith,  the  great  postu- 
lates of  reason  in  order  to  its  own  admission  of  its  own  being, — 
the  not  distinguishing,  I  say,  between  these,  and  those  positions 
which  must  be  either  matters  of  fact  or  fictions.  For  such  lat- 
ter positions  it  is  that  miracles  are  required  in  lieu  of  experi- 
ence. A.'s  testimony  of  experience  supplies  the  want  of  the 
same  experience  for  B.  C.  D.,  &c.  For  example,  how  many 
thousands  believe  the  existence  of  red  snow  on  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Parry  !  But  who  can  expect  more  than  hints  in  a  mar- 
ginal note  ? 

Sect.  vi.  pp.  378,  379  ;  380,  381. 

In  the  general  views,  then,  which  are  presented  in  the  writings  of  Swe 
denborg  on  the  sabject  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  the  abodes,  respectively,  of 
happiness  and  misery,  while  there  certainly  is  not  any  thing  which  is  not  in 
the  highest  degree  agreeable  both  to  reason  and  Scripture,  there  also  seems 
nothing  which  could  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  usual  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  world 

What  tends  to  render  thinking  readers  a  little  skeptical,  is  the 
want  of  a  distinct  boundary  between  the  deductions  from  reason, 
and  the  articles,  the  truth  of  which  is  to  rest  on  the  Baron's  per- 
sonal testimony,  his  visa  et  atidita.  Nor  is  the  Baron  himself 
(as  it  appears  to  me)  quite  consistent  on  this  point. 
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lb.  p.  434. 

Witness,  again,  the  poet  Milton,  who  introdaces  active  sports  among  the 
recreations  -which  he  deemed  worthy  of  angels,  and  (strange  indeed  for  a 
Puritan  I)  incladed  even  dancing  among  the  number. 

How  could  a  man  of  Noble*s  sense  and  sensibility  bring  him- 
self thus  to  profane  the  awful  name  of  Milton,  by  associating  it 
with  the  epithet  "  Puritan  ?" 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  a  work  to  he  entitled  Vindicuz 
Heterodoxce,  sive  cdebrium  virorum  mxifadoyfiari^dpTuy  de/ensio  ; 
that  is,  Vindication  of  Great  Men  unjustly  branded  ;  and  at  such 
times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye  have  been  G-iordano 
Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen,  Benedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  Grant,  that  the  origin  of  the  Swedenborgian  theology  is  a 
problem ;  yet  on  whichever  of  the  three  possible  hypotheses — 
(possible  I  mean  for  gentlemen,  scholars,  and  Christians) — ^it  may 
he  solved — ^namely  ; — 1.  Swedenborg's  own  assertion  and  con- 
stant belief  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  illumination  ;  or, 
2.  that  the  great  and  excellent  man  was  led  into  this  belief  by 
becoming  the  subject  of  a  very  rare,  but  not  (it  is  said)  altogether 
unique,  conjunction  of  the  somnaitive  faculty  (by  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  understanding,  that  is  to  say,  words,  conceptions  and 
the  like,  are  rendered  instantaneously  into  forms  of  sense)  with 
the  voluntary  and  other  powers  of  the  waking  state  ;  or,  3.  the 
modest  suggestion  that  the  first  and  second  m&y  not  be  so  incom- 
patible as  they  appear — still  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  merit  and  value  of  Swedenborg*s  system  do  only  in  a  very 
secondary  degree  depend  on  any  one  of  the  three.  For  even 
though  the  first  were  adopted,  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
such  a  believer  must,  according  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
New  Church,  have  been  wrought  by  an  insight  into  the  intrinsic 
truth  and  goodness  of  the  doctrines,  severally  and  collectively,  and 
their  entire  consonance  with  the  light  of  the  written  and  of  the 
eternal  word,  that  is,  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  sciential 
and  the  practical  reason.  Or  say  that  the  second  hypothesis 
were  preferred,  and  that  by  some  hitherto  unexplained  afieotions 
of  Swedenborg*s  brain  and  nervous  system,  he  from  the  year  1743, 
thought  and  reasoned  through  the  ntedium  and  instrumentality 
of  a  series  of  appropriate  and  symbolic  visual  and  auditaul  images, 
spontaneously  rising  before  him,  and  these  so  clear  and  so  dis- 
tinct, as  at  length  to  overpower  perhaps  his  first  suspicions  of  their 
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Bubjective  nature,  and  to  become  objective  for  bim,  tbat  is,  in  bis 
own  belief  of  tbeir  kind  and  origin, — still  tbe  tbonghts,  tbe  rea- 
sonings, tbe  grounds,  tbe  deductions,  tbe  facts  illustrative,  or  in 
proof,  and  tbe  conclusions,  remain  tbe  same  ;  and  tbe  reader 
migbt  derive  tbe  same  benefit  from  tbem  as  from  tbe  sublime 
and  impressive  trutbs  conveyed  in  tbe  Vision  of  Mirza  or  tbe 
Tablet  of  Cebes.  So  much  even  from  a  very  partial  acquain- 
tance witb  tbe  works  of  Swedenborg,  I  can  venture  to  assert ; 
tbat  as  a  moralist'  Swedenborg  is  above  all  praise  ;  and  tbat  as  a 
naturalist,  psycbologist,  and  tbeologian,  be  bas  strong  and  varied 
claims  on  tbe  gratitude  and  admiration  of  tbe  professional  and 
pbilosopbical  student. — April,  1827. 

P.S.  Notwithstanding  all  tbat  Mr.  Noble  sajrs  in  justification 
of  bis  arrangement,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  contents 
of  this  work  are  so  confusedly  tossed  together.  It  is,  however,  a 
work  of  great  merit. 


FENELON  ON  CHARITY  * 


NoTB  to  pages  196,  197.  This  chapter  is  plausible,  showy, 
insinuating,  and  (as  indeed  is  the  character  of  tbe  whole  work) 
*'  makes  the  amiable."  To  many — to  myself  formerly, — ^it  has 
appeared  a  mere  dispute  about  words  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  of 
so  harmless  a  character,  for  it  tends  to  give  a  false  direction  to 
our  thoughts,  by  diverting  the  conscience  from  the  ruined  and 
corrupted  state,  in  which  we  are  without  Christ.  Sin  is  the  dis- 
ease. What  is  the  remedy  ?  What  is  the  antidote  ? — Charity  ? 
— ^Pshaw  !  Charity  in  the  large  apostolic  sense  of  the  term  is 
the  health,  the  state  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  tbe  remedy,  not 
the  sovereign  balm  itself, — ^faith  of  grace, — ^faith  in  the  God- 
manhood,  the  cross,  the  mediation,  and  perfected  righteousness, 
of  Jesus,  to  tbe  utter  rejection  and  abjuration  of  all  rigbteoosness 
of  our  own  I  Faith  alone  is  the  restorative.  The  Romish 
scheme  is  preposterous ; — it  puts  tbe  rill  before  the  spring. 
Faith  is  the  source, — charity,  that  is,  the  whole  Christian  life,  is 
the  stream  from  it.  It  is  quite  childish  to  talk  of  faith  being  im- 
perfect without  charity.  As  wisely  might  you  say  that  a  fire, 
*  Communicated  by  Mr.  Oillman. — J^ 
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however  bright  and  strong,  was  imperfect  without  heat,  or  that 
the  sun,  however  cloudless,  was  imperfect  without  beams.  The 
true  answer  would  be : — ^it  is  not  faith, — ^but  utter  reprobate 
faithlessness,  which  may  indeed  very  possibly  co-exist  with  a  mere 
acquiescence  of  the  understandiDg  in  certain  facts  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists.  But  did  John,  or  Paul,  or  Martin  Luther,  ever 
flatter  this  barren  belief  with  the  name  of  saving  faith  ?  No. 
Little  ones  I  Be  not  deceived.  Wear  at  your  bosoms  that  pre- 
cious amulet  against  all  the  spells  of  antichrist,  the  20th  verse  of 
the  2d  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  C^alatians  : — I  atn  cruci- 
fed  with  ChrUt,  nevertheless,  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me :  and  the  life,  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  (rod,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me. 

Thus  we  see  even  our  faith  is  not  ours  in  its  origin :  but  is  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  graciously  pommunicated  to  us.  Beware, 
therefore,  that  you  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God :  for  if 
righteousness  come  by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  saved  by  charity,  we  are  saved  by  the  keeping 
of  the  Law,  which  doctrine  St.  Paul  declared  to  be  an  apostasy 
from  Christ,  and  a  bewitching  of  the  soul  from  the  truth.  But, 
you  will  perhaps  say,  can  a  man  be  saved  without  charity  ? — ^The 
answer  is,  a  man  without  charity  can  not  be  saved  :  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  not  in  him. 


NOTE  ON  A  SERMON  ON  THE  PREVALENCE  OP  INFIDELITY 
AND  ENTHUSIASM,  BY  WALTER  BIROH,  BJ>. 

In  the  description  of  enthusiasm,  the  author  has  plainly  had 
in  view  individual  characters,  and  those  too  in  a  light,  in  which 
they  appeared  to  him  ;  not  clear  and  discriminate  ideas.  Hence 
a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
terms,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  disentangle.  Part  applies 
to  fanaticism ;  part  to  enthusiasm ;  and  no  small  portion  of  this 
latter  to  enthusiasm  not  pure,  but  as  it  exists  in  particular  men, 
modified  by  their  imperfections — and  bad  because  not  wholly  en- 
thusiasm. I  regret  this,  because  it  is  evidently  the  discourse  of 
a  very  powerful  mind ; — and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  dis- 
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ease  of  the  age  is  want  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  tending  to  fanaticism. 
You  may  very  naturally  object  that  the  senses,  in  which  I  use  the 
two  termS)  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  are  private  interpretations 
equally  as,  if  not  more  than,  Mr.  Birch's.  They  are  so ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  us  is,  that  without  reference  to  either  term,  I  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  diversity  of  tWo  states 
of  moral  being;  and  then  having  found  in  om'  language  two 
words  of  very  fluctuating  and  indeterminate  use,  indeed,  but  the 
one  word  more  frequently  bordering  on  the  one  state,  the  other  on 
the  other,  I  try  to  fix  each  to  that  statci  exclusively.  And  herein 
I  follow  the  practice  of  ail  scientific  men,  whether  naturalists  or 
metaphysicians,  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  one  word 
ought  to  have  but  one  meaning.  Thus  by  Hobbes  and  others  of 
the  materiaUsts,  compulsion  and  obligation  were  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  but  the  distinction  of  the  two  senses  is  the  condition  of 
all  moral  responsibility.  Now  the  efiect  of  Mr.  Birch's  use  of  the 
words  is  to  continue  the  confusion.  Remember,  we  could  not 
reason  at  all,  if  our  conceptions  and  terms  were  not  more  single 
and  definite,  than  the  things  designated.  Enthusiasm  is  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  in  the  object  contemplated  from  the 
vividness  or  intensity  of  his  conceptions  and  convictions :  fanati- 
cism is  heat,  or  accumulation  and  direction,  of  feeling  acquired  by 
contagion,  and  relying  on  the  sympathy  of  sect  or  confederacy ; 
intense  sensation  with  confused  or  dim  conceptions.  Hence  tiiie 
fanatic  can  exist  only  in  a  crowd,  from  inward  weakness  anxious 
for  outward  confirmation ;  and,  therefore,  an  eager  pros^yter  and 
intolerant.  The  enthusiast,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  solitary,  who 
lives  in  a  world  of  his  own  peopling,  and  for  that  cause  is  disin- 
clined to  outward  action.  Lastly,  enthusiasm  is  susceptible  of 
many  degrees  (according  to  the  proportionateness  of  the  objects 
contemplated),  firom  the  highest  grandeur  of  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  even  to  madness  ;  but  fanaticism  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
appears  dififerent  only  from  the  manners  and  original  temperament 
of  the  individual.  There  is  a  white  and  a  red  heat ;  a  sullen 
glow  as  well  as  a  crackling  fiame  ;  cold-blooded  as  well  as  hot- 
blooded  fanaticism.  Enthusiasts,  iydouataaral  firom  ^dsog,  oig  6 
ds6g  ly«$»,  or  possibly  firom  ly  dualaig,  those  who,  in  sacrifice  to, 
or  at,  the  altar  of  truth  or  falsehood,  are  possessed'  by  a  spirit  or 
influence  mightier  than  their  own  individuality.  FancUid — qui 
drcum  fana  favorem  nrntuo  cofUrahunt  et  afflant — ^those  who 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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in  the  same  conT^nticle^  or  beibre  the  same  ahiine,  reliqne  or. 
image,  heat  and  ferment  by  co-acervation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  words  are  used  by  the  best  writers 
indifferently,  but  such  roust  be  the  case  in  very  many  words  in  a^ 
composite  language,  such  as  the  English,  before  they  are  desyncm- 
ymized.  Thus  imagination  and  fancy ;  chronicle  and  temporal, 
and  many  others. 


NOTES  ON  LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN  BY  DON  LEUO ADIO  DOBLADO. 

Pp.  Ill,  112. 

I  hare  often  heard  the  questiOD,  bow  eoold  sodh  men  u  Boasaet  and  F6- 
neloa  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Borne  and  reject  the  Protestant  Faith  t  The 
answer  appears  to  me  obvious.  Because,  aooording  to  their  fixed  principles 
on  this  matter,  they  must  hare  been  either  Catholics  or  Infidels.  Laying  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  Christianity  was  chiefly  intended  to  reveal  a  system  of 
doctrines  necessary  for  salvation,  they  naturally  and  constantly  inferred  t^ 
existence  of  an  authorised  judge  upon  questions  of  fidth,  otherwise  the  in- 
evitable doubts  arising  teem  private  judgment  would  defeat  the  olgeot  of 
revelation. 

The  most  striking,  certainly,  and  most  fearful,  but  iar&om  the 
only,  instance  of  the  practical  mischiefs  resulting  from  the-confii- 
sion  of  Belief  and  Faith.  In  the  German  the  same  word  ex- 
presses both,  viz.  Glaube,  A  grievous  defect !  But  even  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  Latin  and  in  our  own  language,  by 
how  many  divines  are  they  regarded,  as  synonymes !  The  great 
Object  of  Christianity  is  Faiths  fealty  to  the  spiritaal  in  our  hu- 
manity, to  that  which  indeed  oontra-distinguiBhes  us  as  human,  to 
that  power,  in  whieh  the  Will,  the  Reason  and  the  ConBcienoe 
are  three  in  One,  and  by  which  alone  spiritual  truths,  i.  ei  the 
only  living  and  substantial  truths,  can  be  diifeemed.  To  tiiis 
power,  under  the  name  of  Faith,  every  thought  of  the  under- 
standing, of  the  mind  of  the  Flesh,  must  be  brought  into  subjec* 
tion.  And  belief  of  particular  Dogmata,  i.  e.  the  perception  of 
the  arguments  for,  over  those  against*  their  verity,  is  then  only 
essential,  when  such  belief  is  implied  in  the  state  of  Faith. 
Hence  St.  Paul  tolerates  many,,  and  those  not  trifling  eorars  of 
belief,  even  while  he  exposes  tham.     Be  satisfied^  each  of  you, 
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in  his  own  mind,  and  exercise  dharity  toward  raoh  of  tbe  Breth- 
ren, as  profess  different  persuasions ;  bat  cling  all  of  you  to  the 
bond  of  love  in  the  unity  of  Faith.  Yet  how  early  the  dangerous 
identification  of  the  two  words  began,  we  learn  from  the  Epistle 
of  James»  who,  arguing  ea;  abswrdo  on  tbe  assumption,  that  Faith 
means  Belief,  justly  remarics — The  Devik  believe,  and  so  thor- 
oughly too,  that  they  believe  and  tremble.  Belief,  therefore, 
can  not  be  the  proper  and  essential  ground  of  Salvation  in  the 
soul.  But  Faith  ts,  and  by  Christ  himself  is  solenmly  declared  to 
be  so.  Therefore,  Belief  can  not  be  the  same  as  Faith  !  though 
the  Belief  of  the  truths  eesential  to  the  Faith  in  Christ  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  and  consequent  of  the  Fai^.  Ex.  gr. 
I  can  not  sincerely  trust  in  Christ,  and  entirely  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
without  at  the  same  time  believing,  first,  that  he  is,  and  secondly, 
that  he  is  most  trust-  and  love-worthy.  But  I  can  love  him,  trust 
in  him,  and  earnestly  desire  to  obey  his  commands,  without  having 
even  heard  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
having  troubled  my  head  respecting  even  her  aei-partheny. 
Pp.  156,  157. 

The  unreeisting  nun  put  the  water  to  her  lipe,  and  stopped.  The  phy- 
sician was  urging  her  to  proceed,  when  to  his  great  amazement  he  found 
the  eonteirts  of  the  gbtss  reduced  to  one  lump  of  ice. 

I  wonder  that  I  never  asked  Mr.  White  what  ne  really  meant 
by  tbe  insertion  of  this  thumper.  Perhaps  I  had  passed  over 
this  page  and  the  opposite,  the  leaves  sticking  :  for  I  certainly 
read  the  volume,  when  first  sent  to  me  by  the  author. 

P.  157. 

Our  yiflit  to  the  other  convent  made  me  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  objects  ever  produced  by  superstition — a  rehietcmt  nun. 

Say  rather  a  dUeased. 

A.  senseof  deeonm,  and  the  utter  hopelessiiesB  of  reUef,  ksep  ths  bitter 
regrets  of  mai^  on  imiyriflODed  female  a  profound  seoret  to  all  but  their  ooo- 
fesdor.  In  the  {Mrasent  ease,  however,  the  vehemence  of  the  sufferer's  feel- 
ings bad  laid  open  to  the  world  the  state  of  her  harassed  mind.  She  was 
*  a  good-looking  woman,  of  little  more  than  thirty :  but  the  contrast  between 
the  monastic  weeds,  atid  an  indescribable  air  of  wantonness  which,  in  spite 
tAtSL  caution,  msvked  her  every  glance  laid  motion,  raised  a  mixed  feeing 
of  disgust  asd  pity,  that  mode  tia  uneomiortabie  during  th«  whole  visit 

And  I  should  fear  that  in  this  climate,  cases  of  nymphc^nania 
in  ^e  Nunneries  are  not  rare. 
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P.  157.  Oontinued  from  *'  lump  of  ice." 

We  had  the  aooount  of  this  wonder  from  the  clergyman  who  introdueed 
ufl  to  the  mm.  Of  his  veracity  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  (1 1  S.  T.  C.) :  while 
he  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  confident  of  Doctor  Oamero'a. 

Pray,  was  not  Dr.  Camero  put  to  his  oath  whether  he  had 
ascertained  that  it  was  water  and  not  ice  in  the  glass  when  the 
attendant  brought  it  to  him  ?  But  the  more  probable  solution  is, 
that  Dr.  Camero  was  humming  the  clergyman. 

P.  167. 

In  the  interyals  of  the  dance  we  were  sometimes  treated  with  dramatic 
scenes,  of  which  the  dialogue  is  composed  on  the  spot  by  the  actors.  This 
amusement  is  not  uncommon  in  country  towns.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
oiju0go* — a  word  literally  answering  to  plays. 

Qy  ?  The  same  as  the  Venetian  Fabas,  to  which  Grozzi's 
genius  has  given  celebrity  ? 

Notes  to  Doblado*B  Letters,  p.  412. 

The  dispute  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  began  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  may  deserve  attention  from  the  zealous  advocates  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Evangdium  InfarUia  prefixed  to  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  and  concorporated  with  the  canonical  revision  of  Mat- 
thew's— ^whether  the  immaculate  conceptien  of  the  Virgin  is  not 
a  legitimate  corollary  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord, 
so  far  at  least  that  the  same  reason,  that  rendered  it  incompossi- 
ble  for  him  to  have  a  maculate  father,  is  equally  cogent  for  the 
necessity  of  an  inmiaculate  mother. 

But  alas  !  in  subjects  of  this  sort  we  can  only  stave  ofif  the 
difficulty.  It  is  a  point  in  a  circle,  on  whichever  side  we  remove 
from  it,  we  are  sure  to  come  round  to  it  again.  So  here.  Either 
the  Virgin*s  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  from  Adam  and 
Eve  downward,  were  all  sinless  ;  or  her  immediate  father  and 
mother  were  not  so,  but  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  involved  in 
original  sin.  But  if  a  sin-stained  father  and  mother  could  pro- 
duce an  immaculate  ofispring  in  one  instance,  why  not  in  the  . 
other  ?  That  the  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  the  seed  and 
nature  of  man  should  preclude  the  contagion  of  sin  in  the  Holy 
Child,  is  as  much  to  be  expected  on  the  one  supposition  of  our 
Lord's  birth  as  on  the  other.  So  far  from  beifig  a  greater  mira- 
cle, it  seems  so  necessarily  involved  in  the  miracle  of  the  Inoar- 
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nation,  common  to  both,  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  being  called 
an  additional  miracle.  The  accidental  circumstance,  that  the 
Unitarian  party,  most  palpably  to  their  own*  disadvantage,  re- 
ject or  question  the  chapter  in  question,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  horror,  with  which  our  orthodox  divines  recoil  firom  eveiy 
free  investigation  of  the  point. 


NOTE  ON  SOUTHETS  OMNIANA. 

GIFT   OF.  TONOI7ES. 

Vol.  i.  p.  226. 

In  no  instance  is  the  .love  of  the  marvellous  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  ordinary  interpretatiq^s  of  this  plain  and 
simple  narration  of  St.  Luke's.  On  the  inrush  of  the  Spirit  the 
new  converts  of  Jesus  from  all  parts  of  the  Koman  empire  then 
met  at  Jerusalem,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  addressed  the 
crowd,  each  his  own  countrymen,  and,  to  the  scandal  of  some 
and  surprise  of  all,  in  the  vernacular  dialects  instead  of  the 
sacred  (Syro-Ohaldaic)  language, — just  as  if  a  man  should  pray 
aloud  in  a  Catholic  Church  in  any  other  than  Latin  prayers. 
The  Apostles  sate  still  the  while.  At  length,  observing  the 
workings  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors,  the  twelve  rose  at  once, 
and  Peter,  as  the  Foreman,  made  the  address  recorded,  and  ex- 
pressly tells  them,  that  the  miracle  they  had  witnessed,  was  a 
fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy,  viz.  that  laymen  should  presCch  in 
the  Spirit  in  the  common  tongues. 

*  The  oonception  by  the  oyershadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  the 
only  phtOBible  ezplanation,  which  a  Socinian  can  give  to  the  oftea-repeated 
antithesis  Son  of  Qod  and  Son  of  Man,  of  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
believer  in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Filial  Odd,  and  Redemption 
by  the  Blood  of  the  divine  Mediator,  has  an  interest  therefore  in  the  remo- 
ld, rather  than  in  the  np-propment,  of  this  strongest,  nay,  only,  buttress 
of  the  €ztrefM  Heresy, 
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NCXTES  ON  TH£  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  BOBSET 
ROBINSON,  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

A  FLEA  for  the  diviiuty  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriflt. 

Xiet  us  take  a  abgle  passage  of  the  (M  Testament,  ftid  let  us  see  wliat 
the  application  of  it  to  Jesus  Christ  prores.  John  the  Bi^tist  sends  two 
of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ  to  ask  him  whether  he  were  the  expected 
Messiah,  Ao. 

I  scarcely  miss  any  desiderand  in  this  fine  treatise,  but  an 
occasional  reply  to,,  or  rather  anticipation,  of,  natural  and  una- 
▼oidable  objections,  not  jGrom  the  Socinians,  but  from  the  sincere 
searchers  after  truth.  A  case  is  very  imperfectly  stated  by  giving 
the  arguments  on  09te  side.  Audi  alterant  partem.  Now  I  con- 
fess, that  all  the  arguments  ostensibly  in  favor  of  Socinianism 
would,  if  proved  and  real,  he  to  me  proofs  of  Deism  or  rejection 
of  Revelation.  Therefore  those  not  grounded  on  verbal  criticisms 
and  trifles  of  that  sort,  but  on  plain  common  sense,  ought  to  be 
met  or  anticipated.  Such  is  the  present  instance.  John  had 
baptized  Christ,  his  own  cousin,  of  whom  such  miracles  must 
have  been  told  him  both  by  his  aunt  Mary  and  his  mother  Eliza- 
beth. At  the  baptism  he  recognized  him  as  the  Messiah  fiom 
Heaven ;  yet  now  he  sends  to  inquire  as  of  one  unknown. 

P.  69. 

We  will  illustrate  this  remark  by  two  passages  fh)m  the  worthy 
and  reverend  Mr.  Lindsey.     These  are  his  words  : — 

— ^Rev.  Y.  13.  Blessing  and  honor  he  unto  /itfii,  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lanth  forevir  and  ever.  The  blessing  and  honor  h  tendered  to 
the  object  PRESENT  and  VISIBLE.  Bnt  we  have  ohserved  in  St  Ste- 
phen's case,  that  idolatry  doth  not  consist  in  worshiping  an  invisible  object. 
The  visibility  and  the  invisibility  of  the  olg'ect  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  act 

In  this  paragraph,  as  likewise  in  pages  27,  28,  Robinson  has 
fallen  into  an  unintentional  sophism ;  first  in  making  '*  worship" 
a  specific,  whereas  it  is  a  general  term  to  be  specified  by  its 
object.  '*  The  people  fell  on  their  faces,  and  worshiped  Grod  and 
the  King." — (David.) — Chronicles.  Secondly  (herein  perhaps 
misled  by  Lindsey's  lax  phraseology),  in  confining  the  words 
"seen"  and  "unseen"  to  the  sight,  whereas  the  word  was  meant 
to  imply  the  knowledge  of  actual,  yet  contingent,  presence,  how- 
ever obtained.   Surely  a  blind  man  (see  p.  27)  may  discover  that 
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such  a  one  is  in  the  room  as  eertainly  ad  one  with  eyes.  Expressed 
philosophically,  Lindsey's  argument  would  run  thus  :  Worship  is 
either  of  God  or  of  a  creature ;  but  the  foimer  is  distinguished 
from  l^e  latter  by  always  implying  the  acknowledgment  of  neces- 
sary presence  (e.  e.  omni-presence) ;  while  in  the  latter  an  acci- 
dental presence  {ergo  absence  elsewhere)  only  is  attributed.  The 
people  worshiped,  i.  e,  adored  religioicsly,  the  omnipresent  Jeho- 
vah, and  they  likewise  worshiped,  i.e.  honored  and  did  homage 
tOy.  King  David,  who  happened  then  to  be  present.  Now  the 
essence  of  idolatry  consbta  in  destroying  the  essence  of  all  religion, 
viz. — the  sense  of  necessary  presence,  by  attributing  it  to  a  crea- 
ture, or  vice  versa,  by  attributing  accidental  and  creaturely  pres- 
ence to  the  Creator.  I  agree  therefore  with  Lindsey,  that  the 
divine  worship  of  Christ  can  not  be  certainly  declared  from  this 
text,  which  may  be  explained  as  jjr^terro^ouXflMx  and  not  jjf^iffioAo- 
jQBla ;  though  the  words  *'  forever  and  ever"  would  incline  me 
to  the  latter.  But  that  Christ  was  visually  preseijit  to  St.  Ste- 
phen at  the  moment  of  his  death  is  a  mere  presumption  of  the 
Unitarians.  Besides,  are  we  not  commanded  to  pray  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Mediator?  Now  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  pray  to  A.  through  B.  without  implying 
that  B.  hears  my  prayer  either  first,  or  at  the  same  time  as  A. 
Whatever  presence  is  attributed  to  A.  is  equally  applied  to  B.  In 
the  present  instance  this  is  omnipresence.  Therefore  the  Uni- 
tarian, who  obeys  the  Scripture,  adores  Christ  as  God. 
P.  75. 

The  Lord  Jesus  eneouraged  his  followers  to  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of 
truth  should  abide  with  them  forever :  yet  it  appears  by  the  event,  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  include  Id  the  promise  that  first  great  truth  of  Ghristianity, 
on  whieh  all  the  rest  are  founded,  the  doctrine  of  his  person,  ^o. 

Though  there  is  doubtless  a  certain  degree  of  weight  in  this 
argument,  yet,  I  think,  Robinson  rests  too  much  upon  it,  and 
repeats  it  too  often ;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  less  certain  than  melan- 
choly, that  an  immense  majority  of  Christians  (ex.  gr.  all  the 
Russias,  all  the  Christians  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa^  and  of  South 
America,  the  larger  and  more  populous  portions  of  Poland  and  of 
Germany,  nine  tenths  of  France,  and  all  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Sicily,  &c.  kc.)  have  been  given  up  to  the  most  despicable  and 
idolatrous  superstitions.  When  Christ  comes  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ?     I  say  unto  you,  Nay. 
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P.«4. 

Thus  ikr,  mj  brethren,  reyelfltion  conducts  the  plain  ChriBtiiin  traveller; 
here  it  ttops ;  and,  as  he  who  goes  forward  most  travel  either  without  a 
guide  or  with  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  road,  we  ought  not  to  be  aston- 
ished if  he  lose  his  way.  Happy  for  Christians  had  they  rested  here  with- 
out philosophical  explieations.  Were  this  a  proper  place  (but  I  am  not 
writing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity),  I  believe  it  would  he  very  easy  to 
prove,  that  the  primitive  Christians  received  this  simple  testimony  just  as 
revelation  gave  it ;  and  that  when,  about  200  years  after  Christ,  they  b^aa 
to  praoUse  the  art  of  explaining  what  they  did  not  miderstand,  they  pro- 
duced a  novel  notion  called  a  Trinity,  and  with  it  disputes,  creeds,  subscrip- 
tions, proscriptions,  persecutions,  wars,  and  other  calamitous  consequences, 
which  have  disgraced  Christianity  and  Christians  from  that  day  to  this. 

A  Scripture  Trinity  undoubtedly  tiiere  is : — but  our  present  ooncem  ia 
with  our  Lord's  divinity. 

Is  this  not  strange?  If  not  writing  on  the  Trinity,  how 
could  he  justify  this  harsh  gratis  dictum  (*'  a  novel  notion  called 
a  Trinity")  to  plain  unlearned  people?  If  there  be  "undoubt- 
edly a  Scripture  Trinity'*  there  must  be  a  Scripture  Triunity: 
and  what  other  there  can  be  than  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
or  wherein  this  difiers  from  Scripture,  I  am  at  a  loss  even 
to  imagine.  All  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse 
declares,  there  is  but  one  God.  In  the  New  Testament  three 
distinct  Agents  are  spoken  of,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Para- 
clete or  Holy  Ghost.  (My  Father  and  I  will  come  and  we  will 
dwell  with  you. — Sins  against  the  Father  and  against  the  Son 
may  be  expiated ;  but  not  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  &c.]  to 
each  of  these  the  name,  names,  and  incommunicable  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  are  given.  Ergo,  there  are  three,  and 
these  Three  ar^  One. — This  is  the  Scripture  Trinity;  and  what 
other  is  contained  in  the  Nicene  Creed  ?  Of  the  unauthorized 
creed  of  the  fierce  individual,  whom  from  ignorance  of  his  real 
name  we  may  call  Pseudo-Athanasius,  I  agree  with  many  learned 
and  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  in  wishing  that  we 
were  weU  rid. 

Q,  Does  not  the  Christian  fiiith  discard  reason  t 

A,  God  forbid  I  Reas<m  asks  and  obtains  evidence  that  God  speaks,  and 
Faith  believes  what  He  says.  Is  it  irrational  to  believe  him  who  can  not 
lie?  {Titus  i.  2.)  A  believer  admits  the  evidence  of  things  NOT  SEEN.  By 
faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  OF  THINGS  NOT  SEEN  AS  YET,  pre- 
pared an  Ark.  By  fiiith  Abraham,  when  he  was  cabled,  obeyed,  and  went 
out,  NOT  KNOWING  WHITHER  HE  WENT.    All  the  Pata-iarcha  disd 
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m  the  helirf  of  a  propoaiti<m,  of  which  they  had  but  obscure  and  imperfect 
ideaa  (Heb.  zL)  A  philosopher  speculates  objects  with  his  own  ejee ;  a 
belieyer  beholds  them,  as  it  were,  with  the  eyes  of  God  himsell  A  Chris- 
tian  neither  hides  his  reason  in  a  napkin,  nor  drives  an  illicit  trade  with  it; 
he  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the  best  exchanger,  and  receiyet  his  own  with 
usury. 

Here  is  the  gap  in  the  eyidence  :  and  unlefls  this  be  filled  up, 
all  the  rest  can  but  perplex  the^  mind.  Reason  can  not  obtain 
evidence,  that  it  is  God  who  hath  spoken,  unless  what  is  spoken 
is  compatible  with  the  co-e^stence  (or,  if  I  dared  coin  such  a 
phrase,  with  the  sulhexistence  at  least)  of  Reason.  As  the  ground- 
work therefore  of  all  positive  proof,  the  negative  condition  must 
be  pre-monstrated,  that  the  doctrine  does  not  contradict,  though 
it  may  and  must  transcend,  the  Reason  ;  that  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible but  not  absurd. 

P.  89. 

Hen  mistake  by  not  distinguishing  objects  of  pure  reyelation  from  objects 
of  natural  reason,  and  therefore  they  confound  belieying  with  reasoning.  I 
am  not  required  to  belieye  any  thing  about  the  moon ;  it  is  a  sensible  object, 
and  I  am  to  look  at  it,  and  to  reason  about  it.  Gk>d  requires  me  to  believe 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  Deity  is  an  invisible  object  I  never  saw  nor 
ever  conceived  an  object  analogous  to  it  I  can  not  reason  about  it ;  I  be- 
lieve it 

This  is  strange  4  We  can  not  believe  without  knowing  what 
it  is  we  believe,  and  this  we  can  not  know  but  by  distinguishing 
it  from  ail  other  notions,  at  least  by  negatives — and  what  is  this 
but  reasoning  ?  A.  can  not  be  at  once  one  and  three,  reasons  the 
Sooinian.  Not  in  the  same  sense,  reasons  the  Trinitarian  ;  but 
A.,  which  in  one  sense  is  threey  in  another  sense  may  be  one. 
Both  alike  reason  ;  or  they  could  not  believe.  Were  I  to  work 
a  miracle  and  then  say  to  an  illiterate  Englishman,  elg  oloi>6g 
A^iatog,  dfi^psaOai  ns^l  ndrqiis,  is  a  divine  truth,  men  might  have 
good  reason  to  believe  my  veracityy  and  that  something  {what,  I 
knew,  though  he  did  not)  was  true  ;  but  that  truth  he  could  not 
believe.  I  dwell  the  more  on  this,  because  I  am  convinced  by 
experience,  that  this  mode  of  arguing  is,  and  has  been,  the  main 
occasion  of  Socinianism  in  liberal  minds.  It  is  one  thing  to  ap- 
prehend, and  another  to  comprehend.  Reason  apprehends  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  that  Being  alone  can 
oomprahend  it. 
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P.  98. 

ISiere  ire  many  paBsages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  ezpreia  the  hh 
feriority  of  Je«u»  Chriat  to  the  Father.  My  Father  is  OftEATER  tkan 
If^ALLpotBer  U  GIVEN  unio  me, — Of  that  day  Jcnoweth  no  man^  no  mot 
the  angele,  NEITHER  THE  SON;  but  the  Father.  If  I  embrace  the  doe- 
trine  of  Chrbt's  mere  humanity,  I  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  two  of  theie 
taxtii  and  but  a  few  in  the  middle  oneu 

I  believe  that  the  sense  of  this  text  (which*  in  its' ordinary  in- 
terpretation seems  equally  hostile  to  the  Socinian  and  the  Trini- 
tarian, and  therefore  naturally  the  pet  text  of  the  Arians)  ia.*— <*  no 
not  the  Angels — ^neither  the  Son  in  hia  ohaxacter  aa  oontraKiia- 
tinguished  from  the  Father,  hut  as^me  with  the  Father  or  as  in 
the  Father."  Were  the  sense  what  the  AiiaJu  suppose,  the  words 
should  be  dUd  /i6pog  d  Hat^q — but  the  Fathw  alona.  This  con- 
firmed by  the  corresponding  text  in  St.  Mark. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Procfs  and  lUu$trat%on&  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
P.  120. 

There  is  (if  I  may  express  my  meaning  so)  a  real  and  a  rda^ve  infinity. 
Eteal  infinity  belongs  to  God  alone.  Relative  infinity  may  belong  to  one 
:reature  in  regard  to  another. 

The  real  distinction  is  infinite  improprie,  i.  e.  prcUer  nu- 
merum;  and  infinite  proprie,  i.  e.  oontra  n»meru$n,  quicquid 
numerum  exdudit.  The  one  (as  the  material  Universe  for  in- 
stance) is  the  excess  of  number  and  measuFe-— the  other  (pure 
spirit)  is  the  opposite,  the  contradiction,  to  number  and  measnre. 
The  immortality  of  the  first  created  Angel  -may,  or  will  heie- 
afler,  include  the  excess  of  time — God's  eternity  thd  absence  of 
time. 

P.  124. 

Had  I  been  born  a  Greenlander,  I  should  have  said,  "Mylcajak  did  not 
make  itself.  More  skill  is  displayed  in  the  struotttre  jof  the  meanest  bird, 
than  in  that  of  the  beat  kajak,  uid  more  still  in  tUat  of  man  than  in  the 
composition  of  eitJier." 

Had  Robinson  been  a  Greenlander  he  would  have  thought 
thus :  My  kajak  was  ffictde — the  bird  grew — and  never  have 
reasoned  from  one  to  the  other. 

P.  130. 

Platov  who  travelled  into  S^cypt  to  improye  his  laumbbdgek  Itanl  UU 
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J«wiah  QotioQ  of  Memra  or  Logos,  and,  affixing  ideas  to  the  term,  of  which 
theaocieat  Jews  had  neyer  thought,  returned  it  to  the  Jews  in  his  writings, 
full  of  dark,  pagan,  enigmatical  ideas.  All  things  were  new  except  the 
term.    It  was  Moses  Atticized  indeed  1 

It  became  feshionable  in  time  lor  men  of  soieiiee  to  apeak  and  think  as 
Plato  spoke  and  tbought;  and  Philo  the  Jew,  aa^  after  him  many  Chris- 
tian divines^  took  np  the  FlaUfnie  Logos,  and  thus  brought  the  Memra  of 
the  old  Targumists,  and  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  into  obscurity  and  disguise ; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  St.  John  knew  any  thing  about  Plato's 
ideas  of  it 

I  suspect  that  Robinson  had  not  studied  Plato  or  Pliilo  very 
profoundly.  Hoisley  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  agreement 
of  the  Platonic  with  the  Christian  Trinity. 

Vol.  IV.    Sermon  VII. 

The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptwret, 
P.  17. 

And  oa  this  principle  we  prise  the  nBderstandiags  of  tboss,  who  giTS 
sailors  Bibles  otdyj  because  the  gift  implies  several  just  and  hoa<md)le  prin- 
ciples ;  principles,  I  mean,  which  do  honor  to  the  understandings  and  hearts 
of  those,  who  admit  {hem. 

First  this  donation  implies,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  donor,  the  ^ble  is 
a  pUnn^  easy  book ;  either  that  all  the  tmths  of  revelation  are  simple, 
plain,  and  clear,  or  that  sueh  trntha  as  are  essential  to  salvation  are  so. 

!  I  What  if  I  were  to  call  Newton's  Prindpia  a  plain,  easy 
book  because  certain  detached  passages  were  axiomatic,  and  be- 
«ati8e  the  results  were  evident  to  oommon  semie  ?«*-What  ?  The 
Pentateuch  ?  The  Solomon's  Song  ?  The  Prophets  in  general, 
and  Ezekiel  in  particular  ?  What  ?  The  Ecclesiastes  ?  The 
praise  of  Jael  ?  of  Ehud  ?  of  David  ?  What  ?  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel and  his  Revelation  ?  The  apparSu  discordances  of  the 
Evangelists  in  the  most  important  narrations,  as  that  of  the  Bes- 
ureeiion  ?  What  ?  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  declared  by  a  oontem- 
peraiy  Apoetle,  dark  and  hard  ?  are  these  parts  of  a  plain  ^nd 
easy  book  ? 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  note  reverences  the  Bible,  he  trusts, 
as  much,  and  beUeves  its  contents  with  a  far  stricter  consistency 
with  Proteatant  orthodoxy  (in  the  common  received  meaning  of 
the  word,  orthodoxy),  than  the  amiable  author  of  this  diacourse,  as 
appears  by  his  own  letters. — But  never,  never  can  he  believe,  that 
Ibe  flumy  and  vaiious  writings  of  so  many  varioua  and.  distant  agw, 
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as  brought  together  form  the  hook ;  that  this  book,  or  collectaneum, 
the  interpretation  of  which  has  occupied,  and  will  occupy  all  the 
highest  powers  of  the  noblest  and  best  intellects  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  can  be  called  in  toto,  or  even  on  the  average, 
'*  a  plain  and  easy  book."  That  what  is  necessary  for  each 
man's  salvation  (in  his  particular  state,  he  making  the  best  use 
of  the  means  in  hie  power,  and  walking  humbly  with  his  God),  is 
sufficiently  plain  for  that  his  purpose,  the  writer  of  this  note 
cheerfully  acknowledges,  and  with  thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  in- 
spiration and  of  all  good  gifts. 
P.  18. 

The  nature  and  perfections  of  Qod,  the  superintendence  of  ProTidenoev 
the  foUy,  the  guilt,  the  misery  of  sin,  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  law, 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  imperfection  of  unassisted  knowledge 
and  obedience,  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  the  place  and  use  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  fiuth  and 
obedience,  the  promise  of  eternal  Ufe  to  the  righteous,  the  threatening  of 
endless  pxmishments  to  the  wicked,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment,  how  dear  and  explicit  are  the  oracles  of  God  on  all  these 
important  subjects  I 

And  yet  on  every  one  of  these  points  have  long  and  obstinate 
controversies  been  carried  on  by  learned  and  by  unlearned.  And 
yet  scarce  one  can  be  mentioned,  which  some  one  sect  does  not 
interpret  in  a  sense  difierent  from,  or  opposite  to,  that  of  another. 

lb. 

Some  pretended  mysteries  are  not  Scripture  propositions  at  all,  but  mere 
creatures  of  the  sdliools.  Others  called  mysteries  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  are  not  mysteries ;  the  Lord's  Supper  neyer  was  accounted  a 
mystery  till  transubstantiation  made  it  so. 

Whoo  ! 
P.  19. 

Secondly :  the  donation  of  a  Bible  only,  implies,  that  each- reader  hath  a 
right  ofprivcOe  judgmmL  This  is  another  just  notion,  truly  Soriptaral,  and 
entirely  Protestant.  To  give  a  man  a  book  to  read,  and  to  deny  him  the 
right  of  judging  of  its  meaning,  seems  the  summit  of  absurdity.  What  pity 
that  such  absurdity  should  not  be  uniyersally  exploded  t  A  right  founded 
in  nature,  attached  inalienably  by  the  God  of  nature  to  the  very  existence 
of  mankind,  openly  avowed  and  confirmed  by  Scripture,  constantly  ezer- 
oiBed  by  all,  even  by  such  as  deny  it  (for  who  does  not  think  for  himself  t) 
this  right,  I  say,  can  not  be  evaded  without  the  greatest  inconsistency. 

BotibtlesB  !-<-bat  may  there  not  be  folly  in  giving  a*cl^ild  (and 
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an  ignorant  man  is  a  child  in  knowledge)  a  book  he  can  not  un 
derstand,  without  any  assistance  to  enable  him  so  to  do  ?  To  an 
ignorant  man  I  would  not  give  Newton  at  all :  for  not  only  he 
can  not  understand  it,  but  he  may  do  very  well  without  it.  To 
the  same  man  I  would  give  the  Bible,  though  a  very  large  part 
would  be  worse  than  imintelligible,  for  it  would  be  misintelligible 
— ^yet  as  it  does  concern  him,  I  would  give  it,  only  with  "  all  the 
means  and  appliances  to  boot,"  that  would  preclude  a  dangerous 
misinterpretation. 

Sermon  XI.     On  Sacramental  Tests, 
P.  108. 

We  sappoee  our  Saviout  io  the  text  forbade  the  exercise  of  this  parental 
daminion  in  his  &Yor.  It  was  to  his  honor  that  he  did  so,  fbr  had  he  di- 
rected,— ^bnpose  my  name  upon  all  your  descendants  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  consent ;  introdnoe  the  mijust  and  eapricions  patrim  poteHaa  of  the 
Romans  into  my  kingdom,  and  let  ih^  Christian  Church  be  the  wise  and 
the  ignorant^  the  profligate  and  the  pure ;  he  would  have  rendered  his 
Ckwpel  suspected  It  would  have  seemed  what  it  ought  not  to  seem,  as  if 
it  shrunk  from  a  fair  investigation. 

This  dominion  which  hath  been  exercised  for  many  ages,  continues  to  be 
BO.  When  children  first  begin  to  think,  Christianity  is  not  proposed  to 
their  examination,  but  they  are  informed  they  are  Christians  already  dis- 
posed of  hy  a  contract  made  for  them  by  proxies  whom  they  are  taught  to 
call  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  promised  and  vowed  three  things  in 
their  name,  that  they  should  renounce  Satan  and  the  pomps  of  the  world, 
that  they  should  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  they 
should  keep  God's  holy  commandments  all  the  days  of  their  lives ;  and 
when  they  are  asked  whether  they  hold  themselves  bound  to  perform  these 
engagements  of  their  proxies,  each  is  taught  to  answer,  yes  verily,  and  by 
Qod*s  help  so  I  will. 

I  hope  such  of  you,  my  brethren,  as  practise  the  baptism  of  infimts,  will 
not  imagine  I  am  censuring  you.  You  baptize  infants  because  you  sincerely 
believe  infimt  baptism  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  but  you  do  not  incorporate 
them  into  your  churches. 

Who  dare  presume  himself  secure  against  prejudice,  when  the 
Historian  of  Baptism  could  so  merge  in  himself  the  rational  com- 
mon-sense Robert  Robinson,  as  to  call  from  his  pen  such  Rousseau 
trash  as  is  contained  in  this  paragraph  ! ! — ^What  ?  Bo  not  the 
Baptists  teach  their  children  to  pray  to  and  through  Christ  long 
before  they  can  understand  Christianity  ?  Do  they  defer  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write  till  the  age  of  discretion  has  enabled  them 
to  have  such  a  conviction  of  its  advantages,  as  inspires  the  spon- 
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taneouB  wkh,  produces  a  xaqnest  to  be  taught  J  In  the  Engliih 
Church  does  not  Coafirniation  supply  the  same  means  as  Bi^^ 
tism  with  the  Baptists  ?  When  the  Baptist  8ay%  "  I  attribute 
no  saving  importance  to  Baptism,  no  loss  of  divine  power  to  In* 
fant  Baptism  ;  but  I  think  myself  obliged  to  obey  Christ  scrupu- 
lously,  and,  believing  that  he  did  not  oommand  Infant  Baptism, 
but  on  the  contrary  Baptism  under  conditions  incompatible  with 
infancy  (faith  and  repentance)  therefore  I  can  not  with  innooeooe. 
because  I  can  not  in  faith,  baptize  an  infant  at  all,  or  an  adult 
otherwise  than  by  immersicm  ; — "  I  honor  the  man,  and  incline 
to  his  doctrine  as  the  more  Scriptural.  But  to  declaim  about 
offering  Christianity  to  a  child's  choice  bxA  judgment,  and  to  treat 
the  inculcation  of  it  on  his  docile  and  believing  spirit  as  a  truth 
and  a  duty,  as  being  an  instance  of  superstition  and  %^fUfUisdot 
patria — ^0  this  should  have  been  in  the  JBmilnis  of  the  uMy 
Genevan,  not  in  the  sober  sermon  of  Robert  Robinson  ! 

When  CoDstantme  entered  the  Christian  Church,  he  brought  along  with 
him  all  his  imperial  titles  and  hU  absolute  dominion.  like  a  true  XM^liti- 
dan  he  joined  himself  to  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful  party 
of  Christians,  and  Uiey  being  at  the  same  time  the  least  enlightened  and 
the  most  depraved  of  all  other  parties  of  ChriBtiana,  taught  him  to  eKcreias 
his  pagan  authority  over  all  his  subjects  both  Pagan  and  Christian. 

This  asB^^on  should  have  been  aecompanied  with  proofii. 
P.  118. 

In  brief  they  refused  to  eonform;  and  for  non-oanformity  they  siiiSered 
fines  and  bondi^  exile  and  death.  I  own  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  censure 
this  niunerous  host  of  Christians. 

But  these  very  non-conformists  were,  nine  out  of  ten,  equally 
eager  and  pitiless  in  imposing  their  Covenant  Oath  and  the  arti- 
cles of  Westminster,  an4  as  soon  as  they  possessed  the  power  in 
North  America,  began  hanging  and  imprisoning  and  burning 
with  more  than  episcopal  glee.  In  short,  Intolesanoe  was  ^e 
vice  of  the  age,  not  of  particular  sects,  though  Toleration  was  the 
peculiar  virtue  and  glory  of  the  Q.uakers  and  Independents. 

P.  122. 

Some  complain  of  a  profanation  of  a  sacred  institute.  Whether  we,  sin* 
ful  men,  have  any  religion  or  not,  surely  there  are  some  who  have  given 
unsuspected  proofs  of  piety ;  and  they  say,  we  always  think  of  the  Supreme 
Being  with  tbe*mo9t  profound  reverence ;  we  consider  the  worship  of  him 
with  the  deepest  yeneration  as  the  niMt  serious  and  important  bnsineaa  of 
life;  we  adore  the  father  of  msnldod  lor  all  his  works,  nd  ehiefly  for  a»d* 
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bag  his  Sen  to  ^nligfctwi  our  mind^  and  to  regnUiie  our  Mlioiis;  mid  yrhm 
we  ^old  the  holy  institutes  of  a  kingdom  not  ol  this  world,  now  imposed 
npon  the  wicked,  and  now  refused  to  the  good  direrted  from  the  original 
end  of  their  appointment,  and  prostituted  to  secular  purposes,  we  blush 
and  tremble  at  the  sight 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is,  that  the  same 
phrases  which  in  the  New  Testament  I  read  with  awe  and  delight, 
yet  introduced  as  they  are  in  this  paragraph  and  a  thousand  others 
of  like  kind  in  other  writings,  shock  me  with  the  grossness  of  the 
anthropomorphism.  In  the  New  Testament  God  assumes  the 
Human  Nature  {voifisygp) — In  paragraphs  like  these  the  author 
seems  to  turn  God  into  man  {<paiv6fiePov), 

P.  123. 

But  it  is  not  this  sort  of  men,  it  is  not  atheists,  deists  and  profligates, 
upon  whom  the  test  biw  is  intended  to  spend  its  force,  but  another,  a  dass 
t>f  Tirtuous  characters,  eiposed  to  soom  for  imaginary  offences  callerl  schism 
and  heresy.  Yet  what  have  states  to  do  witii  heresy  f  Ttiey  are«te  the 
crime  and  then  punish  it ;  but  could  statetnien  be  persuaded  to  let  r«li- 
gion  alone,  there  would  remain  no  sueh  cringe  to  be  punished.  Among  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Qoths,  there  was  no  such  word  in  all  their  primitive 
codes  of  law ;  and  opinions  the  most  preposterous  do  no  injury  to  the  state^  as 
daily  experience  proves.  Where  men's  lives  are  innocent  their  specula- 
tions ought  to  be  free. 

No  !  neither  do  the  nits  in  a  child's  head  bite  him ;  but  nits 
become  lice.  Adders  before  birth  have  no  fangs,  but  we  kill  the 
young  in  the  mother's  womb. 


DEFINITION  OF  MIRACLR 

A  PHJENOMENON  in  uo  Connection  with  any  other  phsenpmenon, 
as  its  immediate  cause,  is  a  miracle ;  and  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  such,  is  miraculous  for  the  person  so  belieying.  When 
it  is  strange  and  surpriaing,  that  is,  without  any  analogy  in  our 
former  experience,  it  is  called  a  miracle.  The  kind  defines  the 
thing  : — the  circumstances  the  word.* 

To  stretch  out  my  arm  is  a  miracle,  unless  the  materialists 

*  A  reader  of  this  definition  compared  it  with  the  following  saying  of 
/  Doctor  Johnson :  "  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which  all  life  is  miracu- 
lous, asit  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which  we  can  image  no  connection,  a 
MMoeeaiDn  of  motidns  of  which  th»  first  cause  must  be  supernaturaL"— Zeyk 
^  Sir  nmm  Bpwm*^'^  O, 
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should  be  more  cunhiiig  than  they  have  proved  tiiemselves  hilh- 
erto.  To  reanimate  #dead  man  by  an  act  of  the  will,  no  inter- 
mediate agency  employed,  not  only  is,  but  is  called,  a  miracle. 
A  Scripture  miracle,  therefore,  must  be  so  defined,  as  to  express, 
not  only  its  miraculous  essence,  but  likewise  the  condition  of  its 
appearing  miraculous ;  add  therefore  to  the  preceding,  the  words 
prcetcr  omnem  priorem  experientiam. 

It  might  be  defined  likewise  an  efiect,  not  having  its  cause  in 
any  thing  congenerous.  That  thought  calls  up  thought  is  no 
more  miraculous  than  that  a  billiard  ball  moves  a  billiard  ball ; 
but  that  a  billiard  ball  should  excite  a  thought,  that  is,  be  per- 
ceived, is  a  miracle,  and>  were  it  strange,  would  be  called  such. 
For  take  the  converse,  that  a  thought  should  call  up  a  billiard 
ball !  Yet  where  is  the  difierence,  but  that  the  one  is  a  common 
experience,  the  other  never  yet  e^erienced  ? 

It  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  affirm,  that  every  thing  would  ap- 
pear a  miracle,  if  we  were  wholly  uninfluenced  by  custom,  and 
saw  things  as  they  are : — ^for  then  the  very  ground  of  all  mira- 
cles would  probably  vanish,  namely,  the  heterogeneity  of  spirit 
and  matter.  For  the  quid  ulteritis  ?  of  wonder,  we  should  have 
the  ?ie  plus  uUra  of  adoration. 

Again — the  word  miracle  has  an  objective,  a  subjective,  and  a 
popular  meaning ;  as  objective, — the  essence  of  a  miracle  con- 
sists in  the  heterogeneity  of  the  consequent  and  its  causative  an- 
tecedent : — as  subjective, — in  the  assumption  of  the  heteroge- 
neity. Add  the  wonder  and  surprise  excited,  when  the  conse- 
quent is  out  of  the  course  of  experience,  and  we  know  the  popular 
sense  and  ordinary  use  of  the  word. 


NOTE  ON  THEOLOGIOAL  LEOTITRES  OF  BENJAMIN 
WHEELER)  D.D. 

Vol.  i  p  77.  A  miracle,  usually  ao  termed,  is  the  exertion  of  a  super- 
natural power  in  some  act,  and  contrary  to  the  regular  oourae  of  nature,  Ae. 

'  Where  is  the  proof  of  this  as  drawn  from  Scripture,  from  fact 
recorded,  or  from  doctrine  affirmed  ?  Where  the  proof  of  its 
logical  possibility, — ^that  is,  that  the  word  has  any  representable 
sensjB?     Contrary  to2x2=;=4  is2x2=:r5,  or  that  the  tkaiit 
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fire  acting  at  the  same  moment  on  the  same  subject  should  bum 
it  and  not  bam  it. 

The  course  of  nature  is  either  one  with,  or  a  reverential  stuo- 
nyme  of,  the  ever  present  divine  agency ;  or  it  is  a  self-subsisting 
derivative  from,  and  dependent  on,  the  divine  will.  In  either 
case  this  author's  assertion  would  amount  to  a  charge  of  self-con- 
tradiction on  the  Author  of  all  things.  Before  the  spread  of  Gro* 
tianism,  or  the  Old  Bailey  ndefis  vclens  Christianity,  such  lan- 
guage was  unexampled.  A  miracle  is  either  super  naturam,  or 
it  is  ajmply  prater  expertentiam.  If  nature  be  a  ooUective  term 
for  the  sum  total  of  the  mechanical  powers, — ^that  is,  of  the  act 
first  manifested  to  the  senses  in  the  conductor  A,  arriving  at  Z  by 
the  sensible  chain  of  intermediate  conductors,  B,  G,  D,  &c. ; — then 
every  motion  of  my  arm  is  super  naturam.  If  this  be  not  the 
sense,  then  nature  is  but  a  wilful  synonyme  of  experience,  and 
then  the  first  noticed  aerolithes,  Sulzer's  first  observation  of  the 
galvanic  arch,  &c.  must  have  been  miracles. 

As  erroneous  as  the  author's  assertions  are  logically,  so  false 
are  they  historically,  in  the  efiTect,  which  the  miracles  in  and  by 
themselves  did  produce  on  those,  who,  rejecting  the  doctrine,  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  ; — and  psychologicaUy,  in  the  efiect 
which  miracles,  as  miracles,  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
human  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  the  author  can  have  attentively 
studied  the  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel  ? 

There  is  but  one  possible  tenable  definition  of  a  miracle, — 
namely,  an  immediate  consequent  from  a  heterogeneous  antece- 
dent. This  is  its  essence.  Add  the  words  prater  experientiam 
adhuCf  or  id  temporis,  and  you  have  the  full  and  popular  or  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  term  miracle.*^ 


ASGILL'S  ARGUMENT. 


That  aooordiDg  to  the  ooYenant  of  etenud  life  revealed  in  the  Seriptures, 
man  may  be  translated  from  henoe  into  that  eternal  life,  without  pasting 
through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  (Jhriat  himaelf  could  not  be 
thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through  death.    Edit  1715. 

If  I  needed  an  illustrative  example  of  the  distinction  between 

*  See  The  Friend,  Essay  ii.,  II  pp.  888-899.^.5Ul 
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the  reasoa  and  the  undentaoding,  beiweaa  spizitaal  aeiue  aiid 
logic,  this  treatise  of  AsgiU's  would  supply  it.  £xotifie  the  defect 
of  all  idea,  or  spiritual  intuitioa  of  Grod,  and  allow  yourself  to 
bnug  Him  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  into  a  oommon-law  oourt, — 
and  then  I  can  not  conceive  a  clearer  or  cleverer  piece  of  ^wcial 
pleading  than  Asgill  has  here  given.  The  language  is  exoeUent 
— ^idiomatic,  simple,  perspicuous,  at  once  signifioant  and  hvely, 
that  is,  expressive  of  the  thought,  and  also  of  a  manly  propertion 
of  feeling  appropriate  to  it.  In  short,  it  is  the  ahlest  attempt  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  religion  without  ideas,  that  the  inherent  con- 
tradiction in  the  thought  renders  possible. 

It  is  of  minor  importance  how  a  man  reiMreseiLts  to  himself  hia 
redemption  by  the  Word  Ineamato, — ^within  what  scheme  of  his 
understanding  he  concludes  it,  or  by  what  supposed  analo^ee 
(though  actually  no  better  than  metaphors)  he  tries  to  conceive  it* 
provided  he  has  a  lively  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  and  his  Bedeemer,  the  faith  may  and  must  be  the  same  in 
all  who  are  thereby  saved ;  but  every  man  more  or  less,  oon- 
strues  it  into  an  intelligible  belief  through  the  shaping  and  color- 
ing optical  glass  of  his  own  individual  imderstanding.  Mr.  Asgill 
has  given  a  very  ingenious  common-law  scheme.  Valeat  quanr 
turn  vcUere  potest  /  It  would  make  a  figure  before  the  Benchers 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  For  myself,  I  prefer  the  belief  that  man 
was  made  to  know  that  a  finite  free  agent  could  not  stand  but  by 
the  coincidence,  and  independent  hiirmony,  of  a  separate  will 
with  the  will  of  God.  For  only  by  the  will  of  God  can  ho  obey 
God's  will.  Man  fell  as  a  eoul  to  rise  a  spirit.  The  first  Adam 
was  a  living  soul ;  the  last  a  life-making  spirit. 

In  the  Word  was  life,  and  that  life  is  the  light  of  men.  And 
as  long  as  the  light  abides  within  its  own  sphere,  that  is,  appears 
as  reason, — so  long  it  is  commensurate  with  the  life,  and  is  its 
adequate  representative.  But  not  so,  when  this  light  shines 
downward  into  the  understanding ;  for  there  it  is  always,  more  or 
less,  refracted,  and  difi^ently  in  every  difierent  individual ;  and 
it  must  be  re-converted  into  life  to  rectify  itself,  and  regain  iu 
universality,  or  dil^comnumness,  AUg^meinheit,  as  the  Grermaa 
more  expressibly  says.  Hence  in  faith  and  charity  the  church  is 
catholic  :  so  likewise  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  which 
eonstitute  the  right  reason  of  faith.  But  in  the  minor  dogmata, 
in  modes  of  exposition,  and  the  vehicles  of  faith  and  reason  to  the 
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«iideHttuading9»  JToagintttiopfl^  and  afieotioBB  of  inett».  the  churches 
may  differ,  and  in  this  difierenoe  supply  one  ohject  for  ehacity  to 
exercise  itself  on  by  mutual  forbearance. 

0  !  there  is  a  deep  philosophy  in  the  proverbial  phrase, — **  his 
heart  seta  his  head  right !"  In  our  commerce  with  heaven,  we 
must  CAfffc  our  local  coins  and  tok«is  into  the  melting  pot  of  love, 
to  pass  by  weight  and  bullion.  And  where  the  balance  of  trade 
is  so  immensely  in  our  favor,  we  have  little  right  to  complain, 
though  they  should  not  pass  for  half  the  nominal  value  they  go 
£>r  in  our  own  market. 

P.  46. 

And  I  am  BO  far  from  thinking  this  oovenant  of  eternal  life  to  be  an  alia 
aiOD  to  the  forma  of  title  amongit  men,  that  I  ratJier  adoire  it  as  the  prece- 
dent for  them  all,  from  which  om*  imperfect  forma  are  taken:  beUeving 
with  that  great  Apoetle,  that  the  things  on  earth  are  but  the  pattetne  of 
things  in  the  heavens,  where  the  originals  are  kept. 

Aye  !  this,  is  the  pinch  of  the  argument,  which  Asgill  should 
have  proved,  not  merely  asserted.  Are  these  human  laws,  and 
these  forms  of  law,  absolutely  good  and  wise,  or  only  condition- 
ally so— the  limited  powers  and  intellect,  and  the  corrupt  will  of 
men  being  considered  ? 

P.  64. 

And  hence,  though  the  dead  shall  not  arise  with  the  same  identity  of 
matter  with  which  they  died,  yet  being  in  the  same  form,  they  will  not 
know  themselves  from  themficlyes,  being  the  same  to  all  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes.  »  *  *  *  But  then  as  Gk>d,  in  the  resurrection,  is  not  bound  to 
use  the  came  matter,  neither  is  he  obliged  to  use  a  different  matter. 

The  great  objection  to  this  part  of  Asgill's  scheme,  which  has 
had,  and  still,  I  am  told,  has,  many  advocates  among  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  our  church,  is — that  it  either  takes  death  as  the 
utter  extinction  pf  being,^.— or  it  supposes  a  continuance,  or  at 
least  a  renewal,  of  consciousness  aHer  death.  The  former  in* 
volves  all  the  irrational,  and  all  the  immoral,  consequraices  of 
materialism;  But  if  the  latter  he  granted,  the  proportionaHty, 
adhesion,  and  symmetry,  of  the  whole  scheme  are  gone,  and  the 
miinite  quantity, — ^that  is,  immortality  under  the  curse '  of 
estrangement  from  God, — is  rendered  a  mere  supplement  tacked  < 
on  to  the  finite,  and  comparatively  insignificant,  if  not  doubtful, 
evil,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  body.  Bee  what  a 
poor  hand  Asgill  makes  of  it»  p.  26 1-^ 
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And  therefore  to  ngnify  the  height  of  this  reseDtmeat^  tSod  raiset  man 
from  the  dead  to  demand  farther  Batieiaotioa  of  him.  . 

Death  ia  aoommitment  to  the  priaou  of  the  grave  till  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day ;  and  then  the  grand  Habeaa  corptu  will  iasue  to  the  earth  and 
to  the  ««a,  to  giye  up  their  dead ;  to  remove  the  bodies,  with  the  cause  of 
th^  commitment :  and  as  these  causes  shall  appear,  they  shall  either  be 
released,  or  else  sentenced  to  the  common  gaol  of  heU,  there  to  remain  untU 
satiafiwtion. 

P.  66. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  eoul  in  the  grave.  •  *  • 

And  that  it  is  translated  sou/,  is  an  Anglicism,  not  understood  in  other 
languages,  which  hare  no  other  word  for  eoul  but  the  same  which  is  for 
life. 

How  ao  ?     Sede,  the  soul,  Leben,  life,  in  Germaji ;  ^vx\  and 
Cfti^i  in  Greek,  and  so  on. 
P.  67. 

Then  to  this  figure  Gk)d  added  life^  by  breathing  it  into  him  from  him- 
self, whereby  this  inanimate  body  became  a  living  one. 

And  what  was  this  hfe  ?  Something,  or  nothing  ?  And  had 
not,  first,  the  Spirit,  and  next  the  Word,  of  God  iniused  life  into 
the  earth,  of  which  man  as  an  animal  and  all  other  animals 
were  made, — and  then,  in  addition  to  this,  breathed  into  man  a 
living  soul,  which  he  did  not  breathe  into  the  other  animals  ? 

Pp.  76-78-81,  adfinem  : 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  business  yet  in  this  world,  without  doing  of  whidi 
heaven  itself  would  be  uneasy  to  me. 

And  therefore  do  depend,  that  I  shall  not  be  taken  hence  in  the  midst 
of  my  days,  before  I  have  done  aU  my  heart's  desire. 

But  when  that  is  done,  I  know  no  business  I  have  with  the  dead,  and 
therefore  do  as  muoh  depend  that  I  shall  not  go  hence  by  returning  to  the 
dtmtf  which  is  the  sentence  of  that  law  from  which  I  claim  a  discharge :  but 
that  I  shall  make  my  exit  by  way  of  translation,  which  I  claim  as  a  dignity 
belonging  to  that  degree  in  the  sdence  of  eternal  life,  of  whidi  I  profess 
myself  a  graduate,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  cove- 
nant of  eternal  life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

A  man  so  Kat*  s|o/^v  clear-'headed,  so  remarkable  lor  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  sentences,  and  the  luminous  orderliness  of  his  ar- 
rangement,— ^in  short,  so  consummate  an  artist  in  the  statement 
of  his  case,  and  in  the  inferences  from  his  data^  as  John  Asgill 
must  be  allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  have  been, — was  he 
in  earnest  or  in  jest  from  p.  75  to  the  end  of  this  treatise  ? — ^My 
belief  is,  that  he  himself  did  not  know.    He  was  a  thorough  hu- 
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morist :  and  so  much  of  will,  with  a  spice  of  the  wilful,  goes  to 
the  making  up  of  a  humorist's  creed,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
det^TOiine,  how  far  such  a  man  might  not  have  a  pleasure  in 
humming  his  own  mind,  and  helieving,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  diy 
laugh  at  himself  for  the  helief. 

But  let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way.  That  Asgill's  belief, 
professed  and  maintained  in  this  tract,  is  unwise  and  odd,  I  can 
more  readily  grant,  than  that  it  is  altogether  irrational  and  ab- 
surd. I  am  even  strongly  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  so  early  as 
St.  Paul's  apostolate  there  were  persons  (whether  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  form  a  sect  or  party,  I  can  not  say),  who  held  the  same 
tenet  as  Asgill's,  and  in  a  more  intolerant  and  exclusive  sense ; 
and  that  it  is  to  such  persons  that  St.  Paul  refers  in  the  justly 
admired  fifleenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Gorintmans ; 
and  that  the  inadvertence  to  this  has  led  a  numerous  class  of  di- 
vines to  a  misconception  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  and  a  misin- 
terpretation of  his  words,  in  behoof  of  the  Socinian  notion,  that 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only  argument  of  proof  for  the 
belief  of  a  future  state,  and  that  this  was  the  great  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  event.  Now  this  assumption  is  so  destitute  of  support 
from  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  discordant 
with  the  whole  spirit  and  gist  of  St.  Paul's  views  and  reasoning 
everywhere  else,  that  it  is  a  priori  probable,  that  the  apparent 
exception  in  this  chapter  is  only  apparent.  And  this  the  hy- 
pothesis, I  have  here  advanced,  would  enable  one  to  show,  and 
to  exhibit  the  true  bearing  <€  the  texts.  Asgill  contents  himself 
with  maintaining  that  translation  without  death  is  one,  and  the 
best,  mode  of  passing  to  the  heavenly  state.  IR?ic  itur  ad 
astra.  But  his  earliest  predecessors  contended  that  it  was  the 
only  mode,  and  to  this  St.  Paul  justly  replies: — If  in  this  life 
only  tae  have  Jiope,  tae  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.     1827. 


INTRODUCTION    TO    ASGILL's    DEFENCE    UPON   HIS   EXPULSION  FROM 
THE   HOUSE   OF   COICBIONS.      EDIT.  1712. 

P.  28. 

For  as  every  fkith,  or  credit,  that  a  znaa  hath  attained  to,  is  the  result 
of  Bome  knowledge  or  other ;  bo  that  whoever  hath  attained  that  knowledge^ 
hath  thaAaith  (fur  whatever  a  man  knows,  he  can  not  but  believe) : 
So  this  all  fiUth  being  the  result  of  all  knowledge,  'Us  easy  to  oonoeive 
% 
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that  whoever  had  onoe  attiuned  to  all  that  knowledge,  nothmg  ooold  be 
diffieslt  to  Mm. 

This  whole  discussion  on  faith  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances, 
in  which  Asgill  has  got  out  of  his  depth.  According  to  all  usage 
of  words,  science  and  faith  are  incompatihle  in  relation  to  the 
same  ^hject ;  while,  according  to  AsgiU,  faith  is  merely  the  power 
which  science  confers  on  the  will.  Asgill  says,— What  we  know, 
we  must  believe.  I  retort, — ^What  we  only  believe,  we  do  not 
know.  The  minor  here  is  included  by,  not  included  in,  the  major. 
Minors  by  difference  of  quantity  are  included  in  their  majors ;  but 
minors  by  difference  of  quality  are  excluded  by  them,  or  supefseded. 
Apply  this  to  belief  and  science,  or  certain  Icnowledge.  On  the 
confMion  of  the  second,  that  is,  minors  by  difference  of  quality, 
with  the  first,  or  minors  by  difference  of  qfuantity,  rests  Asgill's 
erroneous  exposition  of  faith.* 

*  An  mrgummU  printing,  that  according  io  the  epvenant  of  eUmal  lift, 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  man  may  he  tranelated  from  hence,  witJwut  paW" 
ing  through  deaths  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not  be 
thus  tranalaledy  till  he  had  passed  through  death, — (Title  of  AsgiU's  pam- 
phlet.) AdgiU  died  in  the  year  1788,  in  tiie  King's  Beneh  prison,  where  he 
bad  been  a  pTfeoner  for  debt  thirty  years.— iStf. 

Mr.  Oolerldge  speiOai  thos  of  A^Ul  in  the  Table  Talk  ;-^ 

July  80,  1881. 
**  Aagill  Wis  a&  eztraordiaary  man,  and  his  pamphlet  m  iDYalnaUe.  He 
undertook  to  prove  that  man  is  literally  immortal;  or,  rather,  that  any 
given  living  man  might  prohubly  never  (^.  He  complains  of  the  cowardly 
practice  of  dying.  He  was  expelled  from  two  Houses  of  Commons  for  blas- 
phemy and  atheism,  as  was  pretended ; — I  really  suspect  because  he  was  a 
staundi  Hanoverian.  I  ezpeeted  to  find  the  ravings  of  an  enthusiast,  or  tfato 
Bidlen  enarlingB  of  an  infidisl ;  whereas  I  found  the  very  aoul  of  Swift— ^n 
intense  half  s^-deoeived  humorism.  I  scarcely  remember  elsewhere  such 
uneoramon  akill  in  logic,  such  lawyer-like  acuteness,  and  yet  such  a  grasp 
of  common  sense.  Each  of  his  paragraphs  is  in  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a 
link  between  the  preceding  and  following ;  so  that  the  entire  series  forma 
one  argument,  and  yet  each  is  a  diamond  in  itself** — P.  868. 

^prt7  80,  1B82. 
**  I  know  no  genume  Saxon  English  superior  to  AsgilTa.    I  think  his  and 
Defoe's  irony  often  finer  than  Swift V.— P.  894.— S.  0. 
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DEATH,  AND  GROUNDS  OF  BELIEP  IN  A  FUTURE  STATE. 

It  18  an  important  thought,  that  death,  judged  of  by  corporeal 
analogies,  certainly  implies  discerptioa  or  disBolntion  of  parts ;  but 
pain  and  pleasure  do  not ;  nay,  they  seem  inconceivable  except 
under  the  idea  of  concentration.  Therefore  the  influence  of  the 
body  on  the  soul  will  not  prove  the  conunon  destiny  of  both.  I 
feel  mjTself  not  the  slave  of  nature  (nature  used  here  as  ihemuft' 
du8  sensihUis)  in  the  sense  in  which  animals  are.  Not  only  my 
thoughts  and  aiiections  extend  to  objects  transnatural,  as  truth, 
virtue,  God  ;  not  only  do  my  powers  extend  vastly  beyond  all 
those,  which  I  could  have  derived  ftom  the  instruments  and  or- 
gans, with  which  nature  has  furnished. me;  but  I  can  do  what 
nature  per  se  can  not.  I  ingraft,  I  raise. heavy  bodies  above  the 
clouds,  and  guide  my  course  over  ocean  and  through  air.  I 
alone  am  lord  of  fire  and  light ;  other  creatures  are  but  their 
alms-lblk,  and  of  all  the  so-called  elements,  water,  earth,  air,  and 
all  th^r  compounds  (to  spe&k  in  the  ever-enduring  language  of 
the  senses,  to  which  nothing  can  be  revealed,  but  as  compact,  or 
fluid,  or  aerial),  I  not  merely  subserve  myself  of  them,  but  I  em- 
ploy them.  Ergo,  the)re  is  in  me,  or  rather  I  am,  a  pneter- 
natural,  that  is,  a  supersensuous  thing  :  but  what  is  not  nature, 
why  should  it  perish  with  nature  ?  why  lose  the  faculty  of  vision, 
because  my  spectacles  are  broken  ? 

Now  to  this  it  will  be  objectssd,  and  vety  forcibly  too  ; — that 
the  soul  or  self  is  acted  upon  by  nature  through  the  body,  and 
water  er  caloric,  diflused  through  ot  collected  in  the  brain,  will 
derange  the  faculties  of  the  soul  by  deranging  the  organisation  of 
the  brain  ;  the  sword  can  not  touch  the  soul ;  but  by  rending  the 
flesh  it  will  rend  the  feelings.  Thenfore  the  violence  of  nature 
may,  in  destroying  the  body,  mediately  destroy  the  soul !  It  is 
to  this  objection  that  my  first  sentence  appiies ;  and  is  an  impor- 
tant, and»  I  believe,  a  new,  and  the  only  satiifiwtoiy  reply  I  have 
ever  heard. 

The  one  great  and  binding  gnnmd  of  the  belief  of  €rod  and  a 
hereafter,  is  the  law  of  oonscienoe :  but  as  the  aptitudes  and 
beauty,  and  grandeur,  of  the  world,  are  a  sweet  and  beneficent 
indnoem«it  to  this  belief,  a  constant  fuel  to  our  faith,  so  here  we 
seek  these  aigfuaenti,  nptasdiwatisfied  with  the  one  main  gnNmd, 
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uot  as  of  litde  faitht  but  because,  believing  it  to  be»  it  is  natural 
we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  it,  and  as  a  noble  way  of  em- 
ploying and  developing,  and  enlarging  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  this,  not  by  way  of  motive,  but  of  assimilatioUi  producing 
virtue.     2d  April,  1811. 


RELIGION. 


Amongst  the  great  truths  are  these  : — 

I.  That  religion  has  no  speculative  dogmas  ;  that  all  is  prac- 
tical, all  appealing  to  the  will,  and  therefore  all  imperative.  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God :  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
me. 

II.  That,  therefore,  miracles  are  not  the  proo&,  but  the  neces- 
sary results,  of  revelation.  They  are  not  the  key  of  the  arch  and 
roof  of  evidence,  though  they  may  be  a  compacting  stone  in  it, 
which  gives  while  it^  receives  strength.  Hence,  to  make  the 
intellectual  faith  a  fair  analogon  or  unison  of  tho  vital  faith,  it 
ought  to  be  stamped  in  the  mind  by  all  the  evidences  duly 
co-ordinated,  and  not  designed  by  single  pen-strokes,  beginning 
either  here  or  there. 

III.  That,  according  to  No.  I.,  Christ  is  not  described  primarily 
and  characteristically  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  doer ;  a  light  indeed, 
but  an  e/iective  light,  the  sun  which  causes  what  it  shows,  as 
well  as  shows  what  it  first  causes. 

lY..  That  a  certain  degree  of  morality  is  presupposed  in  the 
reception  of  Chnstianity ;  it  is  the  substratum  of  the  moral  inter- 
est which  substantiates  the  evidence  of  miracles.  The  instance 
of  a  profligate  suddenly  converted,  if  properly  sifted,  will  be  found 
but  an  apparent  exception. 

y.  That  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  man,  are 
everywhere  assumed  by  Christ. 

VI.  That  Socinianism  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that, 
too,  a  very  pernicious,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory,  theory.  Perni- 
cious,— ^for  it  excludes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the  perfect 
holiness  of  God,  his  justice  and  his  mercy,  and  thereby  makes  the 
voice  of  conscience  a  delusion,  as  having  no  correspondent  in  the 
character  of  the  legislator;  r^arding  God  as  merely  a  good- 
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natured  pleamne-giTer,  lo  happmees  be  prodaoed,  indiffimit  as  to 
the  means : — ^UnsatiBfiLCtory;  for  it  promiseB  f<Mrgivene88  i^nthoat 
any  Mention  of  the  difficult  of  the  compatibility  of  this  with  the 
justice  of  Grod ;  in  no  way  e^lains  the  fallen  condition  of  man, 
nor  ofiers  any  means  for  his  regeneration.  "  If  you  will  be  good, 
you  will  be  happy/'  it  says:  that  may  be,  but  my  will  is  weak; 
I  sink  in  the  struggle." 

Vn.  That  Socinianism  nevor  did  and  nerex  can  subsist  as  a 
general  relig]<m.  For  1.  It  neither  states  the  disease,  on  account 
of  which  the  human  being  hungers  fox  revelation,  nor  prepares 
any  remedy  in  general,  nor  ministers  any  hope  to  the  individual. 
2.  In  order  to  make  itself  endurable  on  scriptusal  grounds,  it  must 
so  weaken  the  texts  and  authority  of  scripture,  as  to  leave  in  scrip- 
ture no  binding  ground  of  proof  of  any  thing.  3,  *  Take  a  pious  Jew, 
one  of  the  Maocabee^i,  and  compare  his  faith  and  its  grounds  with 
Priestley's ;  and  then,  for  what  did  Christ  come  ? 

yni.  That  Socinianism  involves  the  shocking  thought  that 
man  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to,  do  his  duty  as  a 
man,  unless  he  first  makes  a  bargain  with  his  Maker,  and  his 
Maker  with  him.  Grive  me,  the  individual  me,  a  posi^ve  proof 
that  I  shall  be  in  a  state  of  pleasure  after  my  death,  if  I  do  so 
and  so,  and  then  I  will  do  it,  not  else  !  And  the  proof  asked  is 
not  one  dependent  on,  or  flowing  from,  his  moral  nature  and 
moral  feelings,  but  wholly  ex^ra-mbral,  namely,  by  his  outward 
senses,  the  subjugation  of  which  to  faith,  that  is,  the  passive  to 
the  actional  and  self-created  belief,  is  the  great  object  of  all  reli- 
gion ! 

IX.  That  Socinianism  involves  the  dreadful  reflection,  that  it 
can  establish  its  probability  (its  certainty  being  wholly  out  of  the 
question  and  impossible,  Priestley  himself  declaring  that  his  own 
continuance  as  a  Christian  depended  on  a  contingency)  only  on 
the  destruction  of  all  the  arguments  furnished  for  our  permanent 
and  essential  distinction  from  brutes  ;  that  it  must  prove  th^t  we 
have  no  grounds  to  obey,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  wisdom  we 
ought  to  reject  and  declare  utterly  null,  all  the  commands  of 
conscience,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  those  commands,  reckless 
of  the  confusion  introduced  into  our  notions  of  means'  and  ends 
by  the  denial  of  truth,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  and  the  other 
fundamental  ideas  in  the  idea  of  God  ;  and  all  this  in  order  to 
conduct  us  to  a  Mahomet's  bridge  of  a  knife's  edge,  or  the  breadth 
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of  afipatr,  toialyaitum.  Ajnd^ilwpdidiradMKMvei  tAyMwi 
OMBtB,  or  should  an  aentsr  iogieiam  mdee  pkin  the  sophistry  of 
the  dednotions  drawn  from  the  pvesoQt  doousaeats  (and  siuely  a 
man  who  has  passed  firom  orthodexy  te  the  loosest  Anninianisinj 
and  thenoe  to  Axianism,  and  thenoe  to  direct  Homanisim  has  no 
right  froni  his  eaqperienoe  to  deny  l^e  probability  of  this)— ^hea 
to  &11  off  into  the  hopeless  abyss  of  atheisnu  For  the  present 
life,  we  know,  ib  goyemed  by  fixed  laws,  which  the  atheist  ac- 
knowledges ei  well  as  th«  iheiat ;  and  if  there  he  no  spiritual 
world,  and  no  spiritual  Hfe  in  a  spiriUial  world,  what  possible 
bearing  can  the  adinissiott  or  rq^eetion  of  tlna  hypothesis  have  on 
oar  practioe  or  feeUngs  ? 

Lastly,  the  Mosaio  dispeosatidn  w^a  a  soheme  of  natkmal  edu- 
cation ;  the  Ohristian  is  a  world^eUfion ;  and  the  former  was 
■usoeptible  of  evidenoe  and  probabilities  which  do  not,  and  can 
not,  apply  to  the  latter.  A  savage  people  foieed,  aa  it  were»  into 
a  school  of  droumstaneest  and  gradually  in  the  oouxse  of  genera- 
tions taught  the  unity  of  God,  first  and  for  oenjturiea  merely  as  a 
practical  abstinoice  finm  the  worship  of  any  other, — ^how  can 
the  principles  of  such  a  system  apply  to  Christianity,  which  goes 
into  all  nations  and  to  all  scran,  Uie  most  enlightened,  even  by 
prefeiMioe  ? 

Wiitiug  several  years  later  than  ihe  dat6of  the  preceding  parar 
graphs,  I  commend  the  modem  Unitarians  for  their  caiidor  in 
giving  up  tiie  possible  worshipability  of  Ohpst,  if  not  very  God, 
— a  proof  that  truth  wHl  ultimately  prevail.  The  Axiansy  then 
existing,  against  whom  Waterland  wrote,  were  not  converted ; 
but  in  the  next  generation  the  arguments  made  tiieir  way.  This 
is  fame  versus  repntatbn. 


THK  AFOBTLBSf  0EBB3DL 


Is  it  not  probable,  finm  what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Cyril, 
Eusebius,  Cyprian,  Haroellus  of  Ancyra,  and  others,  that  our 
present  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  the  very  Symbolum  Fidei,  which 
was  not  to  be  written,*  but  was  always  repeated  at  baptism  ? 

*  '*8o  eithtt  by  the  Apoe«l«s,  araith^  i^atiwUe  out  tfthHr  wrUing»,m% 
bavetiu  lobrtauM  o€  Qbriatian  belisC  oompeodioiis^  dravn  into  fi|«r  and' 
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For  tiik  latter  oertainly  oontaiiMd  tlici  doeHine  of  tb«  eternal 
generation  of  the  LogoB  ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
present  Aposdes'  Creed  was  an  introditctory,  and,  as  it  were,  al- 
phabetical, creed  for  yoiuig  oiiteehimiens  in  their  first  elementa- 
tion.  Is  it  to  be  betiered  that  the  S^mh6lnifm  Fidn  contained 
nothing  hot  the  mere  history  of  Jesus,  -without  any  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctiines,  or  that,  if  it  did  not  contain  something  more,  the 
great  and  rehement  defenders  of  the  Trinity  would  speak  of  it 
Wi  magnificently  atf  they  do,  even  {deferring  its  anthorily  tq  that 
of  the  Seriptares  f — Besides,  does  not  Austin  positively  say  that 
our  present  Apostles'  Greed  wa0  gathered  out  of  the  Scriptures  t 
WheEeas  the  ^ifmbobum  Fidei  was  elder  than  the  Gospels,  and 
probably  contained  only  the  three  doctrines  of  the  Trhiity,  the 
Redemption,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Ohnroh.  May  it  not  have 
happeiwd,  when  baptism  was  administered  so  early,  and  at  last 
even  to  in&nts,  that  the  old  ^iflnhdv/m  Fidei  becatoe  gradually 
inuskatum,  as  being  appropriated  to  adult  proselytes  firom  Juda- 
ism or  Paganism  ?  This  seems  to  me  even  more  than  probable ; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  majority  of  bom  over  converted  Ohris- 
tians,  must  the  oreed  of  instruotion  have  been  m(»re  firequent  than 
that  of  doctrinal  profession. 


KVIDJKNOES  OF  OHBJSTIAKrrT  * 

I.  MoLACLES — as  precluding  the  contrary  evidence  of  no  mir- 
acles. 

II.  The  material  of  Christianity,  its  existence  and  history. 
lU.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  correspondence  of 

Auman  nature  to  those  doctrines, — illustrated,  1st,  historically — 
as  the  actual  production  of  the  new  world,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  fate  of  the  planet  upon  it ; — 2d,  individually — ^from  its 
appeal  for  its  truth  to  an  asserted  fact, — ^which,  whether  it  be 

short  artiolet,''  <fcc  Hooker's  EccL  PoL  toL  il  p.  81.  Keble's  edit  B.  r.  0. 
IS,  8. 

See  the  passage  from  Ruffious  quoted  at  the  same  plaee:  Hoc  n&n  aeriH 
chartulU  atqm  membraniSy  ted  retineri  cordibus  tradiderunt,  iU  ceriwn  etaet, 
neminem  hoc  ex  lectione,  qua  interdum  pervenire  etiam  ad  infidelet  soUt,  9ed 
i9  Apo8tctortan  traditione  didieisse. — JSd 

*  DisCated  to,  and  eommvnicated  hj.  Dr.  Brmbant  of  Devixet.— iiUL 
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real  or  not,  every  man  poBBesBing  reason  has  an  equal  power  of 
aaoertaining  within  himself; — ^namely,  a  will  which  has  more  or 
leas  lost  its  freedom,  though  not  the  consciousness  that  it  ought  to 
he  and  may  become  free  : — ^the  convictioii  that  this  can  hot  be 
achieyed  without  the  operation  of  a  principle  connatural  with 
itself; — the  evident  rationality  of  an  entire  confidence  in  that 
principle,  being  the  condition  and  means  of  its  operation  ; — the 
experience  in  his  own  nature  of  the  truth  of  the  process  described 
by  Scripture  as  flu  as  he  can  place  himself  within  the  process, 
aided  by  the  confident  assurances  of  'others  as  to  the  efiects  ex* 
perienced  by  them,  and  which  he  is  striving  to  arrive  at.  All 
these  fonn  a  practical  Christian.  Add,  however,  a  gradual  open- 
ing out  of  the  intellect  to  more  and  more  clear  perceptions  of  the 
strict  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  truths 
evolved  by  the  mind,  from  reflections  on  its  own  nature.  To 
such  a  man  one  main  test  of  the  objectivity,  the  entity,  the  ob- 
jective truth  of  his  faith,  is  its  accompaniment  by  an  increase  of 
insight  into  the  moral  beauty  and  necessity  of  the  process  which 
it  comprises,  and  the  dependence  of  that  proof  on  the  causes  as- 
serted. Believe,  and  if  thy  belief 'be  right,  that  insight  which 
gradually  transmutes  faith  into  ^owledge  will  be  the  reward  of 
that  behef.  The  Christian,  to  whom,  after  a  long  profession  of 
Christianity,  the  mysteries  remain  as  much  mysteries  as  before, 
is  in  the  same  state  as  a  school-boy  with  regard  to  his  arithmetic 
to  whom  the  facU  at  the  end  of  the  examples  in  his  ciphering 
book  is  the  whole  ground  for  his  assuming  that  such  and  such 
figures  amount  to  so  and  so. 

3d.  In  the  above  I  include  the  increasing  discoveries  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  history,  the  doctrines  and  the  promises  of 
Christianity,  with  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future  of  hunum 
nature ;  and  in  this  state  a  fair  comparison  of  the  religion  as  a 
divine  philosophy,  with  all  other  religions  which  have  pretended 
to  revelations  and  all  other  systems  of  philosophy ;  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  totality  of  its  truth  and  its  identification  with  the 
manifest  march  of  afiairs. 

I  should  conclude  that,  if  we  suppose  a  man  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  not  only  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  may 
be  conceived  independently  of  history  or  time,  as  the  Trinity, 
spiritual  influences,  &c.,  are  coincident  with  the  truths  which  his 
reason,  thus  strengthened,  has  evolved  from  its  own  sources*  but 
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^b&t  the  historical  dogmas,  namely,  of  the  ineamation  of  the  ere- 
atire  Logos,  and  his  heooming  a  personal  agent,  are  themselves 
founded  in  philosophical  necessity ;  then  it  seems  irrational*  that 
such  a  man  should  reject  the  belief  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  religion  strictly  correspondent  therewith,  at  a  given  time  re- 
coided,  even  as  much  as  that  he  should  reject  Cesar's  account  of 
his  wan  in  Gaul,  after  he  has  convinced  }^xase\f  a  priori  of  their 
probability. 

As  the  result  of  these  convictions  he  will  not  sample  to  receive 
the  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  mirac- 
ulous tiiat  an  incarnate  God  should  not  work  what  must  to  mere 
men  appear  as  miracles ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  strictly  accoxtant  with 
the  ends  and  benevolent  nature  of  such  a  being,  to  commence  the 
elevation  of  man  above  his  mere  senses  by  attracting  and  enfor- 
cing attention,  first  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses.  But  with 
equal  reason  will  he  expect  that  no  other  or  greater  force  should 
be  laid  on  these  miracles  as  such ;  that  they  should  not  be  spoken 
of  as  good  in  themselves,  much  less  as  the  adequate  and  ultimate 
proof  of  that  religion ;  and  likewise  he  will  receive  additional 
satiff&ction,  should  he  find  these  miracles  so  wrought,  and  on  such 
occasions,  as  to  give  them  a  personal  value  as  symbols  of  impor- 
tant truths 'when  their  miraculousness  was  no  longer  needful  or 
efficacious. 


ESSAY  ON  FATTH. 


Faith  may  be  defined,  as  fidelity  to  our  own  being — so  far  as 
such  being  is  not  and  cui  not  become  an  object  of  the  senses ; 
and  hence,  by  dear  inference  or  implication,  to  being  generally, 
as  far  as  the  same  is  not  the  object  of  the  senses :  and  again  to 
whatever  is  afiirmed  or  understood  as  the  condition  or  concomi- 
tant, or  consequence  of  the  same.  This  will  be  best  explained 
by  an  instance  or  example.  That  I  am  conscious  of  something 
within  me  peremptorily  commanding  me  to  do  unto  others  as  I 
would  they  should  do  unto  me ; — ^in  other  words,  a  categorical 

(that  is,  primary  and  unconditional)  imperative ; ^that  the  maxim 

{regula  maxima  or  supreme  rule)  of  my  aetions,  both  inward  and 
oatwaid»  ahoold  be  snoh  as  I  ^oold,  without  any  oontradiotion 
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arisiBg  therefron,  will  to  be  the  law  of  all  moral  and  ratiimal 
beings ; — ^thi»»  I  say,  ii  a  fact  of  whieh  I  am  no  leas  conaoions 
(though  in  a  diffi»ent  waf ),  nor  less  assured,  than  I  am  of  any 
appeanaoe  presented  by  my  outward  senses.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but 
in  the  very  act  of  being  conscious  of  this  in  my  own  nature,  I 
know  that  it  is  a  fact  of  which  all  men  dther  are  or  cmght  to  be 
conscious ; — a  fa«t,  the  ignorance  of  which  constitutes  either  the 
non-personality  oT  the  ignorant,  or  the  guilt,  in  which  latter  case 
the  ignorance  is  equivalent  to  knowledge  wilfully  darkened.  I 
know  that  I  possess  this  eonsciouBness  as  a  man,  and  not  as  £lam" 
uel  Taylor  Coleridge ;  hence  knowing  that  oansdaustteBs  of  Uiis 
fact  i»  tRe  root  of  all  other  opnscionsnesa,  and  the  only  practical 
contrardistiAetion  of  man  fiom  the  brutes,  we  name  it  the  eon- 
science  ;  by  the  natural  absence  or  presumed  pieaence  of  which, 
the  law,  both  divine  and  human,  determines  whether  X  Y  Z  be  a 
thing  or  a  person  :*-the  conscience  being  that  which  never  to  have 
had  places  the  ol^epts  in  the  same  order  of  things  aa  the  brutes, 
for  example,  idiots ;  and  to  have  lost  which  implies  either  insanity 
or  apostasy.  Well — this  we  have  affirmed  is  a  Ikot  of  which 
every  honest  man  is  as  fully  assured  as  of  his  seeing,  hearing  or 
smelling.  But  though  the  former  asBuxanoe  does  not  difier  firom 
the  latter  in  the  degree,  it  is  altogether  diverse  in  the  kind ;  the 
senses  being  morally  passive,  while  the  conscience  is  essentially 
ponnected  with  the  will,  though  not  always,  nor  indeed  in  any 
case,  except  after  fireqnent  attempts  and  aversion  of  will,  depend- 
ent on  the  choice.  Thence  we  call  the  presentations  of  the  senses 
impressions,  those  o^  the  conscience  commands  or  dictates.  In 
the  senses  we  find  our  receptivity,  and  as  far  as  our  personal  being 
is  concerned^  we  are  passive ; — ^biit  in  the  fact  of  the  censcience 
we  fire  not  only  agents*  but  it  is  by  this  alone^  that  we  know  onr- 
selves  to  be  such ;  nay,  that  our  very  paasiveness  in  this  latter  is 
an  act  of  passiveness,  and  that  we  are  patient  (jpatuntesy'-tLe^ 
as  in  the  other  oaae,  simply  passive. 

The  result  is,  the  consciousness  of  reiq^nsibiHty ;  and  the  |m>of 
is  afforded  by  the  inward  experience  of  the  diveraity  between 
regret  and  remorse. 

If  I  have  sound  ears,  and  my  companion  speaks  to  me  wilh  a 
due  proportion  of  voice,  I  may  persuade  him  that  I  did  not  hear, 
but  can  not  deceive  myself.  But  when  my  conscience  speaks  to 
me,  I -can.  by  repeated  efiorts^  sender  myself  finally  laaenAblei  to 
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wMob  add  tkuB  oHiiBT  difiereiiioe  in  the  oMe  cf  OMkMMnce,  iuunely» 
that  to  make  myself  deaf  is  one  and  the  samd  thing  with  making 
my  oonsoienoe  dumh,  till  at  leqgth  I  beoome  nnoontoious  of  my 
oonsoiende.  Froqneitt  aie  t^e  initanees  in  which  it  is  suiqpended, 
and  as  it  were  droNxrnedj  in  the  inundation  of  the  appetitee,  pan* 
aioBs,  and  imagmatiens,  to  whieh  I  have  lesigned  myseM^  making 
nse  of  my  fteofwill ;  and  theire  are  not,  I  fear,  examples  wanting 
of  the  omMoienee  being  ntteriy  destroyed,  or  of  the  passage  of 
wickednese  into  madness ; — that  speciee  of  madness^  namely,  in 
whidi  the  reason  ia  lost.  For  so  long  as  the  xeaison  eontinnea,  so 
long  mtitot  the  oonseienee  exist  Mther  as  a  good  eonaeteni^e,  or  as 
a  bad  conscience. 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  the  Ysry  first  step,  ^at  the  initia* 
tioa  of  the  process ^  the  beooming  oonscious  of  a  oonseieDc^,  par- 
takes of  the  natore  of  an  act.  It  is  an  aet,  m  and  by  which  we 
take  tipim  ourselTea  an  allegiance,  and  ebnesqnently  the  obliga- 
tion of  IMty  ;  and  tins  fealty  or  fidelity  implying  ^e  power  of 
being  mi£utyiil,  it  is  the  first  and  fhndamental  sense  of  Fail^. 
It  is  likewiae  the  oemmeneement  of  ezperienee,  and  the  result  of 
all  otiier  experience.  In  other  wtods,  oonsdsnce,  in  this  its  aini< 
plest  form,  mnst  be  supposed  in  oider  to  consoiousness,  thai  is,  to 
hAmam  eonaciousnessi.  Bnitsa  may  be,  and  are  scions,  but  those 
beittga  only,  who  have  an  I,  scire  poiswnthoevdiihidwia  cum 
teipiii  ;  1AM  is»  ecmcire  vd  sdm  cMguid  mtcum^  or  to  know  a 
tiling  in  relation  to  myself*  and  in  the  aet  6i  knowing  myself  as 
aielod  upon  by  that  somethk^. 

Now  the  third  ponen  could  never  have  been  dtatinguished  ftem 
the  first  but  by  means  of  the  second.  There  can  be  no  He  with- 
out a  previous  Thou.  Much  less  could  an  I  exist  for  us,  except 
as  it  exists  during  the  suspension  of  the  will,  as  in  dreams ;  and 
the  nature  of  brutes  may  be  best  understood,  by  conceiving  them 
as  somnaxobiilisto.  Thia  is-a  deep  n^editationt  though  the  position 
ia  capable  of  the  striotesi  proof,  i  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  I 
without  &  Thou,  and  that  a  Thou  is  only  possible  by  ui  equation 
in  which  I  is  taken  as  equal  to  Thou,  and  yet  not  the  same. 
And  this  agdn  is  only  possible  by  putting  them  in  opposition  aa 
oonespondent  opposites,  or  correlatives.  In  order  to  this,  a  some- 
&ing  must  be  lUQSisoMd  in  the  one  which  is  suhj  eeted  in  the  other, 
aad  tfaiaseXBethipg  is  tiie  will.  I  do  not  will  to  consider  myself 
as  equal  to  myself,  for  ia  the  vtrj  act  of  oonstitutitig  mysdf /,  I 
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take  it  as  the  aame,  and  therefore  as  incapable  of  companfloik« 
that  is.  of  any  application  of  the  will.  If  then,  I  mitms  the  will 
be  the  thesis;*  Thou  plus  will  must  be  the  antithesis^  but  the 
equation  of  Thou  with  I,  by  means  of  a  free  act,  negativing  the 
sameneM  in  order  to  establish  the  equality,  is  the  definition  of 
oonscienoe.  But  as  without  a  Thou  there  can  be  no  You,  so 
without  a  You  no  They,  These,  or  Those ;  and  as  all.  these  con- 
jointly form  the  materials  and  subjects  of  consciousness,  and  the 
conditions  of  experience,  it  is  evident  that  the  conscience  is  the 
root  of  all  consciousness, — d/ortiorit  the  pre-condition  of  all  ex- 
perience,— and  that  the  conscience  can  not  have  been  in  its  first 
revelation  deduced  from  experience. 

Soon,  however,  experience  comes  iuto  play.  We  learn  that 
there  are  other  impulses  beside  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  that 
there  are  powers  within  us  and  without  us  ready  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  conscience,  and  busy  in  tempting  us  to  transfer  our  al- 
legianoe.  We  learn  that  there  are  many  things  contrary  to  con- 
science, and  therefore  to  be  rejected,  and  utterly  excluded,  and 
many  that  can  coexist  with  its  supremacy  only  by  beiog  subjugated, 
as  beasts  of  burthen ;  and  others  again,  as,  for  instance,  the  social 
tendemespes  cuid  afiections,  and  the  faculties  and  excitations  of 
the  inteUect,  which  must  be  at  least  subordinated.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  loyalty  and  fealty  under  these  trials  and  against 
these  rivals  constitutes  the  second  sense  of  Faith  ;  and  we  shall 
need  but  one  more  point  of  .view  to  complete  its  full  import.  This 
is  the  consideration  of  what  is  presupposed  in  the  human  ccm- 
soienoe.     The  answer  is  ready.     As  in  the  equation  of  the  cor- 

*  There  are  four  kinds  of  Tfuse^,  diaei^,  puttings  or  placinga. 

1.  Prothe9i9. 

2.  The»i9.  8.  AntUhetis. 

4.  SyrUkeaii. 

A.  and  R  are  said  to  be  thesU  and  atUithetU,  when  if  A.  be  the  thesis,  B.  is 
the  oniithMU  to  A^  and  if  B.  be  made  the  thems,  then  A.  becomes  the  afUi» 
thesis.  Thus  makiiig  me  the  thesis,  you  are  thou  to  me,  but  making  you  the 
theeia,  I  become  thou  to  yoo.  Synihesit  is  a  putting  t(^ether  of  the  two,  so 
that  a  third  something  is  generated  Thus  the  synthesis  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  is  water,  a  third  something,  neither  hydrogen  or  oxygen.  But  the 
blade  of  a  knife  and  its  handle  when  put  together  do  not  form  a  synthesis, 
but  still  remain  a  blade  and  a  handle.  And  as  a  synthesis  is  a  unity  that 
results  from  the  union  of  two  thtogs,  so  a  prsthssis  is  a  priOMtfj  vdly  that 
giv«s  itself  fivth  into  two  things. 
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velatiTe  I  and  Thou,  <me  of  the  twin  constitnents  is  to  be  taken 
as  pltiS  will,  the  other  as  minus  will,  so  is  it  here ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reason  or  sifper-indiyidual  of  each  man,  whereby 
he  is  man,  is  the  &ctor  we  are  to  take  as  minus  will ;  and  that 
the  individual  will  or  personalizing  principle  of  free  agency,  (arbi- 
trament is  Milton's  word)  is  the  fiictor  marked  plus  will ;— -and 
again,  that  as  the  identity  or  coinherenoe  of  the  absolute  will  and 
the  reason,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  God  ;  so  is  the  syntkesis 
of  the  individaal  wiU  and  the  common  reason,  by  the  subordinar 
tion  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  the  only  possible  likeness  or  image 
of  the  prothesis,  or  identity,  and  therefore  the  required  pn^per 
character  of  man.  Conscience,  then,  is  a  witness  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  will  and  the  reason  e&cted  by  the  self-subordina- 
tion of  the  will,  or  self,  to  the  reason,  as  equal  to,  or  representing 
the  will  of  Grod.  But  the  personal  will  is  a  factor  in  other  moral 
syntheses  ;  for  example,  appetite  plus  personal  wiUssensuality  ; 
lost  of  power,  phis  peisonal  will, = ambition,  and  so  on,  equally 
as  in  the  synthesis,  on  which  the  conscience  is  grounded.  Not 
this  therefore,  but  the  other  synthesis,  must,  supply  the  specific 
character  of  the  conscience  ;  and  we  must  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  reason.  Such  as  the  .nature  and  the  otjects  of  the  reason  are, 
such  must  be  the  functions  and  objects  of  the  conscience.  And 
the  fcmner  we  shall  best  learn  by  recapitulating  those  constitu- 
ents of  the  total  man  which  are  either  contrary  to,  or  disparate 
from,  the  reason. 

I.  Aeason,  and  the  proper  objects  of  reason,  are  wholly  alien 
from  sensation.  Reason  is  supersensual,  and  its  antagonist  is  ap- 
petite, and  the  objects  of  appetite  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 

II.  Reason  and  its  objects  do  not  appertain  to  the  world  of  the 
senses  inward  or  ojatward  ;  that  is,  they  partake  not  of  sense  or 
fancy.  Reason  is  super-sensuous,  and  here  its  antagonist  is  the 
lust  of  the  eye. 

III.  Reason  and  its  objects  are  not  things  of  reflection,  associa- 
tion, discursion,  discourse  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  as  opposed 
to  intuition  :  "  discursive  or  intuitive,'^  as  Milton  has  it.  Season 
does  not  indeed  necessarily  exclude  the  finite,  either  in  time  or  in 
space,  but  it  includes  them  eminenter.  Thus  the  prime  mover 
of  the  material  universe  is  affirmed  to  contain  all  motion  as  its 
oanse,  bnt  not  to  be,  or  to  8ufi[er,  motion  in  itself. 

Reason  is  n<yt  the  ftenlty  of  the  finite.    But  here  I  must  pre 

2a* 
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miflo  tli6  fbliowing.  The  £unlty  of  the  finite  ib  that  wUeh  !•• 
duces  the  eonfuied  impressioiui  of  asiifle  to  their  eeMutiel  fomiB, — 
quantity,  quality,  jrelatien,  and  in  theae  action  and  leactten,  cause 
and  efiect,  and  the  like ;  thiu  raieet  the  mateiials  furnished  by 
the  senses  and  sensations  into  ol^eots  of  reflection,  and  «o  makes 
experience  possihie.  Without  it,  man's  lepreseatative  powera 
ivould  he  a  delirimn,  a  chaos,  a  scudding  cloodage  of  shapes ;  and 
it  is  therefore  most  appropriately  called  the  understanding,  or 
snbstantiatiTe  fiMsulty.  Our  elder  metaphysioians,  down  to  Hob- 
bes  iadusiTely,  called  this  likewise  diseoorse,  ducurms,  diseurtio, 
from  its  mode  of  action  aa  not  staying  at  any  one  object,  but  run- 
ning as  it  were  to  and  6q  to  abstract,  generalise,  and  classify. 
Now  when  this  foculty  is  employed  in  the  aennce  of  the  pure 
reason,  it  brings  out  the  necessary  and  universal  truths  contained 
in  the  infinite  into  distinct  oonteraplatioii  by  the  pure  aot  of  the 
sensuous  imaginstion,  that  i%  in  the  produetioa  of  the  fonDOS  of 
space  and  time  abstracted  firom  all  oorpereity,  and  hkewise  of  the 
inherent  fonns  of  the  imdentandrng  itself  abstractedly  firom  tiM 
consideration  of  partieulan,  as  in  the  case  of  geometry,  numeral 
mathematics,  uniyersal  logic,  and  pure  metaphysics.  The  die- 
cursive  &culty  thai  becomes  what  our  Shakspeaxe  with  happy 
precision  calb  *'  discourse  of  reason." 

We  will  now  take  up  our  reasoning  again  fiom  the  words  •*  ma- 
tion  in  itself.'' 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  reason,  as  the  iiradiative  power, 
and  the  representative  of  the  infinite,  judges  the  understanding  as 
the  fiunilty  of  the  finite,  and  can  not  without  error  be  judged  by 
it.  When  this  is  attempted,  ot  when  the  undentanding  in  its 
synthesis  with  the  peraraial  will,  usurps  the  supEemacy  of  the 
reaa<«,  or  afiects  to  supenede  the  reason,  it  is  then  what  8t  Paul 
calls  the  mind  of  the  flesh  {(pQ^mutu  a«^^)  or  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  The  result  is,  that  the  reason  is  super^finite  ^  and  in  this 
relation,  its  antagonist  is  the  insubordinate  undentanding,  or 
mindof  theflerii. 

IV.  Reason,  as  one. with  the  abaolute  will  {In  the  hegimdng 
was  the  Logo$t  and  the  Zd^gosufOB  with  God,  a$id  the  Logos  toas 
God),  and  therefore  for  man  the  certain  representative  of  the  will 
of  Grod,  is  above  the  will  of  man  as  an  individual  will.  We  have 
seen  in  III.  that  it  stajuds  in  antagonism  to  aU  mere  particolan ; 
but  hera  it  stands  In  antagnniam  t»  all  mace  individiyd 
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as  BO  many  seWet,  to  the  personal  will  as  seeking  its  oljeets  in  the 
manifestation  of  itself  for  itself— ^^  pro  ratione  voluntas; — 
whether  this  be  realized  with  adjmiots,  as  in  the  lost  of  the  flesh, 
and  in  the  lust  of  the  eye ;  or  without  adjuncts,  as  in  the  thirst 
and  piide  of  power,  despotism,  egoistic  ambition.  The  fourth  an- 
tagonist, then,  of  reason  is  the  lust  of  the  will. 

Corollary.  Unlike  a  million  of  tigers,  a  million  of  meft  is  very 
different  fn>m  a  miUion  times  one  man.  Each  man  in  a  numer- 
ous society  is  not  only  coexistent  with,  but  virtually  organized 
into,  the  multitude  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part.  His  idem  is 
modified  by  the  €dter.  And  there  arise  impulses  and  objects 
from  this  synthesis  of  the  alter  et  idem,  mysrif  and  my  neighbor. 
This,  again,  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  takes  takes  place  in  the 
vital  organization  of  the  individual  man.  The  cerebral  ^^m 
of  nerves  has  its  correspondent  antithesis  in  the  abdominal  system : 
but  hence  arises  a  siffnthesis  of  the  two  in  the  pectoral  system  as 
the  intermediate,  and,  like  a  drawbrii^,  at  once  conductor  and 
boundary.  In  the  latter  as  objectized  by  the  ibrmer  arise  the 
emoticms,  aflections,  and  in  one  word,  the  passions  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  cognitions  and  appetites.  Now  the  reason  has  been 
shown  to  be  super-indi^dual,  generally,  and  therefore  not  less  so 
when  the  Ibrm  of  an  individualization  subsists  in  the  alter,  than 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  idem  ;  not  less  when  the  emotions  have 
their  conscious  or  believed  object  in  another,  than  when  their 
subject  is  the  individual  personal  self.  For  though  these  emo- 
tions, afieetions,  attachments,  and  the  like,  are  the  prepared  lad- 
der by  which  the  lower  nature  is  taken  up  into,  and  made  to 
partake  of,  the  highest  rocnn, — ^as  we  are  taught  to  give  a  feeling 
of  reality  to  the  higher  per  medium  commune  with  the  lower, 
and  thus  gradually  to  see  the  reality  of  the  higher  (namely,  the 
objects  of  reason)  and  finally  to  know  that  the  latter  are  indeed 
and  pre-eminently  real,  as  if  you  love  your  earthly  parents  whom 
you  see,  by  these  means  you  will  learn  to  love  your  Heavenly 
Father  who  is  invisible ; — ^yet  this  holds  good  only  so  fitf  as  the 
reason  is  the  president,  and  its  object  the  ultimate  aim  ;  and  cases 
may  arise  in  which  the  Christ  as  the  Logos  or  Redemptive 
Season  declares,  He  thai  laves  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  toorthy  of  me  ;  nay,  he  that  can  permit  his  emotions  to  rise 
to  an  equality  with  the  universal  reason,  is  in  enmity  with  that 
reaaon.     Here  then  reason  appears  as  the  love  of  God ;  and  its 
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afltagqniitjg  the  attachment  to  iudiTiduak  -whereyer  it  exista  in 
diminution  of,  or  in  competition  with,  the  love  -which  is  reaflon. 

In  th^  five  paragraphfl  I  have  enumerated  and  explained  the 
several  powers  or  forces  belonging  or  incidental  to  human  nature, 
which  in  all  matters  of  reason  the  man  is  bound  either  to  subju- 
gate or  subordinate  to  reason.  The  application  to  Faith  follows 
of  its  own  accord.  The  first-  or.  most  indefinite  sense  of  faith  is 
fidehty  :  then  fidelity  under  previous  contract  or  particular  moral 
obligation.  In  this  sense  faith  is  fealty  to  a  rightful  superior  : 
faith  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject  to  a  rightful  governor. 
Then  it  is  allegiance  in  active  service  ;  fidelity  to  the  liege  lord 
under  circumstances,  and  amid  the  temptations,  of  usurpation,  re- 
bellion, and  intestine  discord.  Next  we  seek  for  that  rightful 
superior  on  our  duties  to  whom  all  our  duties  to  all  other  supe- 
riors, on  our  faithfiilness  to  whom  all  our  bounden  relations  to  all 
other  objects  of  fidelity,  are  founded.  We  must  inquire  after  that 
duty  in  which  all  others  find  their  several  degrees  and  dignities, 
and  firom  which  they  derive  their  obligative  fi>rce.  We  axe  to 
find  a  superior,  whose  rights,  including  our  duties,  are  pres^ted 
to  the  mind  in  the  very  idea  of  that  Supreme  Being,  whose 
sovereign  prerogatives  are  predicates  implied  in  the  subjects,  as 
the  essential  properties  of  a  circle  are  co-assumed  in  the  first  as- 
sumption of  a  circle,  consequenUy  underived,  unccHiditional,  and 
as  rationally  insusceptible,  so  probably  prohibitive,  of  all  further 
question.  In  this  sense  then  faith  is  fidehty,  fealty,  allegiance 
of  the  motal  nature  to  God,  in  opposition  to  all  usurpation,  and 
in  resistance  to  all  temptation  to  the  placing  any  other  claim 
above  or  equal  with  our  fidelity  to  God. 

The  will  of  God  is  the  last  ground  and  final  aim  of  all  our  du- 
ties, and  to  that  the  whole  man  is  to  be  harmonized  by  subordina- 
tion, subjugation,  or  suppression  alike  in  commission  and  omis- 
sion. But  the  will  of  God,  which  is  one  with  the  supreme  in- 
telligence, is  revealed  to  man  through  the  conscience.  But  the 
conscience,  which  consists  in  an  inappellable  bearing-witness  to 
the  truth  and  reality  of  our  reason,  may  legitimately  be  con- 
strued with  the  term  reason,  so  far  as  the  conscience  is  prescrip- 
tive ;  while  as  approving  or  condemning,  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  subordination  or  insubordination,  the  harmony  or  discord, 
of  the  personal  will  of  man  to  and  with  the  representative  of  the 
^fiU  of  God.     This  brings  me  to  the  last  and  fiiUest  sense  of 
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Faith»  that  is,  as  the  ohedience  of  the  individual  'mil  to  the  rea- 
son, in  the  Inst  of  the  flesh  as  opposed  to  tlie  snpersensual ;  in 
the  Ittst  of  the  eye  as  opposed  to  the  supexsensuous ;  in  the  pride 
of  the  understanding  as  opposed  to  the  infinite,  in  the  ^^pijfui 
aaQ»6g  in  contrariety  to  the  spiritual  truth ;  in  the  lust  of  the  per* 
sonal  -win  as  opposed  to  the  ahsolute  and  univexsal ;  and  in  the 
love  of  the  creature,  as  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  love  -which  is 
one  with  the  reason,  namely,  the  love  of  G-od. 

Thus  then  to  conclude.  Faith  suhsists  in  the  gynihesis  of  the 
reason  and  the  individual  will.  By  virtue  of  the  latter  therefore 
it  must  be  an  energy,  and  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  whole 
moral  man,  it  must  be  exerted  in  eajdb.  and  all  of  his  constituents 
or  incidents,  faculties  and  tendencies  ; — ^it  must  be  a  total,  not  a 
partial ;  a  continuous,  not  a  desultory  or  occasional  energy.  And 
by  virtue  of  the  former,  that  is,  reason,  faith  must  be  a  light,  a 
ferm  of  knowing,  a  beholding  of  truth.  In  the  incomparable  words 
of  the  Evangelist,  therefore— ^/at^  must  be  alight  originating 
in  the  Logos,  or  the  substan^al  reason,  which  is  oo-etemal  and 
one  tcith  the  Sbly  Will,  and  which  light  is  at  the  same  time 
the  life  of  men.  Now  as  life  is  here  the  sum  or  ooUeotive  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  acts,  in  soaring,  doing,  and  being,  so  is  faith 
the  source  and  the  sum,  the  energy  and  the  principle  of  the 
fidelity  of  man  to  God,  by  the  subordination  of  his  human  will, 
in  all  provinces  of  his  nature  to  his  reason,  as  the  sum  of  8pir> 
itual  truth,  representing  and  manifosting  the  will  Divine. 


TO  ADAM  STSmMETZ  K- 


Mt  DSAB.  GrODOmLD, 

I  oESst  up  the  same  fervent  prayer  for  you  now,  as  I  did 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  when  you  w«re  baptized  into  Christ, 
and  solemnly^reoelved  as  a  living  member  of  His  spiritual  body, 
the  Church. 

Years  must  pass  before  yon  will  be  able  to  read  with  an  un- 
derstanding heart  what  I  now  write ;  but  I  trust  that  the  all- 
gracious  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 

*  8«eaii<«^p.l92.— .K 
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of  mercies,  irho,  bjr  iui  only^begottMi  Son  (ail  meioiea  in  one 
sovereign  mercy !)  has  redeemed  yon  firom  the  evil  gromid,  and 
willed  you  to  be  bom  oat  of  darknecB,  but  into  light — out  of 
death,  bat  into  liie^-«oat  of  sin,  but  int^  xighteousoess,  even  into 
the  Lard  our  Bigkteousnsss :  I  trust  that  He  -will  graciously 
hear  the  prayers  of  your  dear  parents,  and  be  with  you  as  the 
spirit  of  health  and  growth  in  body  and  mind. 

My  dear  Godchild  I-^-Yon  reoeived  fipom  Christ's  minister  at 
the  baptismal  font,  as  your  Christkan  name,  the  name  of  a  most 
dear  fidend  of  your  father's,  and  who  was  to  me  oTcn  as  a  son, 
'die  late  Adam  Steinmetz,  whose  ferrent  aspiradon  and  ever^ 
paramount  aim,  even  from  eariy  youth,  was  to  be  a  Chxistiaa  ia 
thought,  word,  and  deed — in  will,  mind,  and  affections. 

I  too,  your  Gk>dfiith«r,  haTe  known  vrhdX  the  enjoyments  and 
advantages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the  more  refined  pleasures 
which  learning  and  intellectual  power  can  beetow ;  and  with  all 
the  experience  which  more  than  thxeeaeore  years  can  give,  I  now, 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you  (and  earnestly  pray 
that  you  may  hereafter  live  and  act  on  the  conviction)  that  health 
is  a  great  blessing,«*competence  obtained  by  honorable  industry 
a  great  blessings — and  a  great  blesiing  it  is  to  have  kind,  faith- 
ful, and  loving  frioids  and  relatives ;  but  that  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privileges,  is  to  be  in- 
deed a  Christian.  But  I  have  been  likewise,  through  a  large 
portion  of  my  later  life,  a  safieinr,  sordy  afflicted  with  bodily 
pains,  languors,  and  bodily  infirmities  ;  and,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  have,  with  few  and  brief  intervals,  been  confined  to  a 
sick-room,  and  at  this  moment,  in  great  weakness  and  heaviness, 
write  firom  a  sick-bed,  hopeless  of  a  recovery,  yet  without  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  recovery ;  and  I,  thus  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  solemnly  bear  witness  to  you  that  the  Almighty  Eedeemer, 
most  gracious  in  His  promises  to  them  that  truly  seek  Him,  is 
faithful  to  perform  what  he  hath  promised,  and  has  preserved, 
onder  all  my  pains  and  ulfirmities,  the  inward  peace  that  paaseth 
all  understanding,  with  the  flupporting  assurance  of  a  reconciled 
God,  who  will  not  withdraw  His  Spirit  firom  me  in  the  conflict, 
and  in  His  own  time  will  deliver  me  from  the  Svil  One ! 

0,  my  dear  Godchild !  eminently  blessed  are  those  who  b^gin 
early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their  Ood,  trusting  wholly  ia  tlw 
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righteousnen  and  mediatioii  of  their  Lord,  Bedeemer,  Saviour, 
and  everlasting  High  Priesti  Jesus  Christ ! 

0,  preserve  this  as  a  legacy  and  bequest  from  your  unseen 
Godikther  and  friend, 

S.   T.    COLBBIDOE. 
July  18, 1884  * 

*  Bs  died  on  the  26tli  day  of  the  same  month. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Letters  on  the  InspiYstiDn  of  the  Seriptnres  were 
left  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  MS.  at  his  death.  The  Reader  will  find 
in  them  a  key  to  most  of  the  Biblical  criticism  scattered  through- 
out the  Author's  own  writings,  and  an  afiectionate,  pious>  and, 
as  the  Editor  hum,bly  believes,  a  piofoundly  wise  attempt  to  place 
the  study  of  the  Written  Word  on  its  only  sure  foundation, — a 
deep  sense  of  God's  holiness  and  truth,  and  a  consequent  rever- 
eace  for  that  Light — ^the  image  of  Himself— which  He  has  kin- 
dled in  every  one  of  His  rational  creatures. 

linooln's  lui,       ) 
8^pt€iab«v  M»  IBia  t 
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Being  persuaded  of  nothing  more  than  of  this,  that  whether  it 
be  in  matter  of  speoolation  or  of  practice,  no  nntnith  can  ponibly 
^vail  the  patron  and  defender  long,  and  that  things  most  tnily 
are  likewise  most  behooyefully  spoken. 

Bxioker. 

Ant  thing  will  be  pretended,  rather  than  admit  the  necessity 
of  internal  evidence,  or  acknowledge,  among  the  external  proofs, 
the  convictions  and  experiences  of  Believers,  though  they  should 
be  common  to  all  the  faithftil  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  But 
in  all  superstition  there  is  a  heart  of  unbelief;  and,  vice  versa, 
where  a  man's  belief  is  but  a  superficial  acquiescence,  credulity 
is  the  natural  result  and  accompaniment,  if  only  he  be  not  re- 
quired to  sink  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  where  the  sensual 
man  can  no  longer  draw  breath. 
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THE  PENTAD  OF  OPE&ATIVE  OHBISTIAiriTY. 

Prothem 
Ghiist,  the  Wocd. 


Thesis 
The  Scriptures. 


MesothesiSy  ot  tiie 
Indiflerepee, 
The  Holy  Spirit 

SyTUhesis 
The  Preacher. 


Antithesis 
The  Chuich. 


The  ScripiuieSy  the  Spirit,  and  the  Chuzch^  are  co-ordinate  ;  the 
indisprauBable  oonditions  and  the  ^trorking  oauiMS  of  the  perpetuity, 
and  oontinued  renascence  and  spiritual  life  of  Christ  still  militant. 
The  Eternal  Word»  Christ  from  evexlastiBg,  is  the  Frathesis,  ox 
identity ; — ^the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  are  the  two  poles,  ojt 
Thesis  and  Antithesis ;  and  the  Preacher  in  direct  line  under 
the  Spirit,  but  likewise  the  point  of  junotion  of  the  Written 
Word  and  the  Church,  is  the  StpUhesis, 

This  is  God's  Hand  in  the  World. 
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Seven  Letters  to  a  Friend  ocmoeniiiig  the  bounds  between  the 
ri^t,  and  the  sopexstilions,  nse  and  estimatian  of  the  Saeied 
Canon  ;  in  which  the  Writer  sabmiasiyely  discloses  his  own  pri- 
▼ate  judgment  on  the  following  dnestions : — 

I.  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient,  to  insist  on  the  belief  of  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  all,  and  every  part  of  the  Canon- 
ical Books  as  the  condition,  or  first  principle,  of  Christian  Faith  : 

n.  Or,  may  not  the  due  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures  col- 
lectively be  more  safely  relied  on  as  the  result  and  consequenoe 
of  the  belief  in  Christ ; — the  gradual  increase, — ^in  respect  of 
particular  passages — of  our  spiritual  discernment  of  ih&r  truth 
and  authority  supplying  a  test' and  measure  of  our  own  growth 
and  progress  as  individual  believers,  without  the  servile  fear  that 
prevents  or  overclouds  the  firee  honor  which  cometh  fimm  love  ? 
1  John  iv.  18. 
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Mt  bear  Feiend, 

I  employed  the  compelled  and  most  unwelcome  leimre  of  se- 
▼ere^  indisposition  in  reading  The  Gtnrfessions  of  a  Fair  Saint 
in  Mr.  Garlyle's  recent  translation  of  the  •  WUheb'n  Meister, 
which  might,  I  think,  have  been  better  rendered  literally,  The 
Confessions  of  a  BeatUiful  Sotd.i  This,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  concluding  sentences  of  your  Letter,  threw  my  thoughts 
inward  on  my  own  religious  experience,  and  gave  the  immediate 
occasion  to  the  following  Confessions  of  one,  who  is  neither  iSur 
nor  saintly,  but  who — groaning  under  a  deep  sense  of  infirmity 
and  manifold  imperfection — ^feels  the  want,  iJie  necessity,  of  reli- 
gious support  ;• — who  can  not  afibrd  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress, but  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it 
reveals  itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe,  which  too  often  withdraws  the  genial  sap  of 
his  activity  from  the  columnar  trunk,  the  sheltering  leaves,  the 
bright  and  fragrant  flower,  and  the  foodful  or  medicinal  iruitage, 
to  the  deep  root,  ramifying  in  obscurity  and  labyrinthine  way- 
winnings 

In  darknesB  there  to  house  unknown. 

Far  underground, 

Pierced  by  no  apund 

Save  such  as  live  in  Fancy's  ear  alone. 

That  listens  for  the  uptorn  mandrake's  parting  groan  I 

I  should,  perhaps,  be  a  happier — at  all  events  a  more  useful 
— ^man  if  my  mind  were  otherwise  constituted.     But  so  it  is  :  and 

*  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  comparing  the  general  view  of  Inspi* 
ration  contained  in  this.tract,  with  the  ezpo6iti<m  which  TSoetUn  gives  of 
this  subject,  DogmoHk  i^  I,  §  26  -,  and  whi(di  2%olHck  presents  in  his  essay 
on  the  Canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  Ccmmentar  ; 
JSinleUungmchtUt  Capitel. — Am,  Ed. 

f  Bekenntniue  einer  sehonen  Seele. — JScL 

VOL.  V.  2B 
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even  with  regard  to  Ghristiamty  itself,  like  certain  plants,  I  creep 
towards  the  light,  even  though  it  draw  me  away  from  the  m(H» 
nourishing  warmth.  Yea,  I  should  do  so,  even  if  the  light  had 
made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple.  Glad,  in- 
deed, and  grateful  am  I,  that  not  in  the  Temple  itself,  but  only 
in  one  or  two  of  the  side  chapels — ^not  essential  to  the  edifice,  and 
probably  not  coeval  with  it— have  I  found  the  light  absent,  and 
that  the  rent  in  the  wall  has  but  admitted  the  free  light  of  the 
Temple  itself. 

I  shall  best  communicate  the  state  of  my  fidth  by  taking  the 
creed,  or  system  of  credenda,  common  to  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Reformation— overlooking,  as  non-essential,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  several  llefi)rmed  Churches — according  to  the  five  main 
classes  or  sections  into  which  the  aggregate  distributes  itself  to 
my  apprehension.  I  have  then  only  to  state  the  efiect  produced 
on  my  mind  by  each  of  these,  or  the  quantum  of  recipiency  and 
coincidence  in  myself  relatively  thereto,  in  order  to  complete  my 
Confession  of  Faith . 

I.  The  Absolute;  the  innominable  ^i^rondtop^  et  Causa  Sui, 
in  whose  transcendent  I  Am,  as  the  Ground,  is  whatever  verily 
is  : — ^the  Triune  God,  by  whose  Word  and  Spirit,  as  the  trans- 
cendent Cause,  exists  whatever  substantiaUf/  exists  : — God  Al- 
mighty— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  undivided,  unconfounded, 
co-eternal.     This  class  I  designate  by  the  word,  £tAatg. 

II.  The  Eternal  Possibilities  ;  the  actuality  of  which  hath  hot 
its  origin  in  God  :   Chaos  spirittude : — *^n6cxaatg. 

in.  The  Creation  and  Formation  of  the  heaven  and  earth  by 
the  Eedemptive  Word  :— the  Apostasy  of  Man  : — ^the  Redemption 
of  Man  : — ^the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  in  the  Son  of  Man  : — ^the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Man  : — ^the  Descent 
of  the  Comforter : — Repentance  (fiBt&voia)  : — Regeneration  : — 
Faith  : — ^Prayer  : — Grace  :  Communion  with  the  Spirit :  Con- 
flict:  Self-abasement:  Assurahce  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ :  Spiritual  Growth  :  Love  :  Discipline  : — ^Perseverance  : 
Hope  in  death  : — Mejdataate — ^Avdaxaa^s, 

IV.  But  these  offers,  gifts,  and  graces  are  not.  for  one,  or  for 
a  few.  They  are  offered  to  all.  Even  when  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  a  single  individual,  it  is  offered  to  him  as  to  one  of 
a  great  Household.  Not  only  Man,  but,  says  St.  Paul,  the  whole 
Creation,  is  included  in  the  consequences  of  the  Fall — t^q  dno- 
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in6989H —  ;  flo  also  ia  those  of  the  Change  at  the  Redemption — 
T7)g  ft9TU9TAo8t^,  nai  tijg  dyaardcrfftt^.  We  too  shall  be  raised 
in  the  Body.  Ohristiaxiity  is  &ct  no  less  than  truth.  It  is 
•pititaal,  yet  so  as  to  be  historical ;  and  between  these  two  poles 
there  mnst  likewise  be  a  mid-point,  in  which  the  historical  and 
spiritual  meet.  Christianity  must  have  its  history^^-a  history 
of  itself,  and  likewise  the  history  of  its  introduction,  its  spread, 
and  its  outward-becoming ;  and,  as  the  mid-point  above  men- 
tioned, a  portion  of  these  facts  must  be  miraculous,  that  is,  pha- 
nomena  in  nature  that  are  beyond  nature.  Fufthermore,  the 
history  of  all  historical  nations  must  in  some  sense  be  its  history ; 
-—in  other  words,  all  history  must  be  provid^itial,  and  this  a 
providence,  a  preparation,  and  a  looking  forward  to  Christ. 

•  Here  then  we  have  four  out  of  the  five  classes.  And  in  all 
tiiOse  the  sky  of  my  belief  is  serene,  unclouded  by  a  doubt. 
Would  to  God  that  my  faith,  that  faith  which  works  on  the  whole 
man,  confirming  and  conforming,  were  but  in  just  proportion  to 
•  my  belief,  to  the  full  acquiescence  of  my  intellect,  and  the  deep 
consent  of  my  oonscience !  The  very  difficulties  argue  the  truth 
of  the  whole  scheme  and  system  lor  my  understanding,  since  I 
see  plainly  that  so  must  the  truth  appear,  if  it  be  the  truth. 

Y.  But  there  is  a  Book,  of  two  parts-^ach  part  consisting  of 
seveml  books.  The  first  part — (I  speak  in  the  character  of  au 
tminterested  critic  >or  philologist)*— contains  the  reliques  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Hebrew  people,  while  the  Hebrew  was  still  the 
living  language.  The  second  part  comprises  the  writings,  and, 
with  0S16  or  two  inoonaiderable  and  doobtiul  exceptions,  all  the 
writings  of  the  followers  of  Christ  within  the  space  of  ninety 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Resurrection.  I  ^o  not  myself  think 
that  any  of  these  writings  were  composed  as  late  as  A.D.  120  ; 
but  I  wish  to  piredude  all  dispute.  This  Book  I  resume,  as  read, 
and  yet  unieadj-^read  and  familiar  to  my  mind  in  all  parts,  but 
which  is  yet  to  be  perused  as  a  whole  ;-*-or  rather,  a  work,  ct^us 
particular  et  sewtentiolas  omnes  et  singulas  reoognkurus  sum, 
but  the  component  integers  of  which,  and  their  oonsjHration,  I 
have  yet  to  study.  I  take  up  this  work  with  the  purpose  to  read 
It  for  the  first  time  as  I  should  read  any  other  work, — as  fiur  at 
least  as  I  can  or  dare.  For  I  neither  can,  nor  dare,  throw  ofiT  a 
strong  and  awful  prepossession  in  its  favor — certain  as  I  am  that 
&  laige  part  of  the  light  and  Ufe,  in  and  by  which  I  see,  love,  and 
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embrace  the  traths  and  tke  strengths  co-organized  into  a  liTing 
body  of  faith  and  knowledge  in  the  four  preceding  classes,  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  derived  to  me  from  this  sacred  volume, 
, — and  unable  to  determine  what  I  do  not  owe  to  its  influences. 
But  even  on  this  account,  and  because  it  has  these  inalienable 
claims  on  my  reverence  and  gratitude,  I  will  not  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  unbelievers  to  say,  that  the  Bible  is  for  me  only  what 
the  Koran  is  for  the  deaf  Turk,  and  the  Yedas  for  the  feeble  and 
acquiescent  Hindoo.  No ;  I  will  retire  ujp  into  the  fnountain, 
and  hold  secret  commune  with  my  Bible  above  the  contagious 
blastments  of  prejudice,  and  the  ibg-blight  of  selfish  superstition. 
For  fear  hath  torment.  And  what  though  fny  reason  be  to  the 
power  and  splendor  of  the  Scriptures  but  as  the  reflected  andsee- 
ondary  shine  of  the  moon  compared  with  the  solar  radiance ; — 
yet  the  sun  endures  the  occasional  co-presence  of  the  unsteady 
orbj  and  leaving  it  visible  seems  to  sanction  the  comparison. 
There  is  a  Light  higher  than  all,  even  the  Word  that  taas  in  the 
beginning; — ^the  Light,  of  which  light  itself  is  but  the  shechinah 
.  and  cloudy  tabernacle; — the  Word  that  is  light  for  every  man, 
and  life  for  as  many  as  give  heed  to  it.  If  between  this  Word 
and  the  written  Letter  I  shall  anywhere  seem  to  myself  to  And 
a  discrepance,  I  will  not  conclude  that  such  there  actually  is  ; 
nor  on  the  other  hand  will  I  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  them 
that  would  lie  for  God,  but  seek  as  I  may,  be  thankful  for  what 
I  have— and  wait. 

With  such  purposes,  with  such  feelings,  have  I  perused  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — each  book  a»  a  whole, 
and  also  as  an  integral  part.  And  need  I  say  that  I  have  met 
everywhere  more  or  less  copious  sources  of  truth,  and  power, 
and  purifying  impulses  ; — ^that  I  have  found  words  for  my  inmost 
thoughts,  songs  for  my  joy,  utterances  for  my  hidden  griefs,  and 
pleadings  for  my  «hame  and  my  feebleness  ?  In  short  whatever 
finds  me,  bears  witness  for  itself  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a 
Holy  Spirit,  even  from  the  same  Spirit,  i4>hich  remaining  in  it- 
self yet  regenerateth  aU  other  powers,  and  in  all  ages  entering 
into  hoUf  souls,  maketh  them  friends  of  God,  and  prophets, 
(Wisd.  vii.)  And  here,  perhaps,  I  might  have  been  content  to 
rest,  if  I  had  not  learned  that,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  not, — must 
not, — stand  alone ;  or  if  I  had  not  known  that  more  than  this 
was  holden  and  required  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation,  and 
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by  the  Churches  collectiyely,  since  the  Council  of  Nice  at  latest ; 
the  only  exceptions  being  that  doubtful  one  of  the  corrupt  Romish 
.  Church  implied,  though  not  avowed,  in  its  equalization  of  the 
Apocryphal  Books  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,^  and  the  ir- 
relevant one  of  the  few  and  obscure  Sects  who  acknowledge  no 
historical  Christianity.  This  somewhat  more,  in  which  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Luther,  and  Hooker,  were  of  one  and  the  same  judg- 
ment, and  less  than  which  not  one  of  them  would  have  tolerated^ 
— ^would  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  present  doubts  and  ob- 
jections ?  I  hope  it  would  not.  Let  only  their  general  esgires- 
sions  be  interpreted  by  their  treatment  ^f  the  Scriptures  in  detail, 
and  I  dare  confidently  trust  that  it  would  not.  For  I  can  no 
more  reconcile  the  Doctrine  which  startles  my  belief  with  the 
practice  and  particular  declarations  of  these  great  men,  than  with 
the  convictions  of  my  own  tmderstanding  and  conscience.  At  all 
events — ^and  I  can  not  too  early  or  too  earnestly  guard  against 
any  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  and  purpose — let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  my  arguments  ^d  objections  apply  ex- 
clusively to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma.  To  the  opinions 
which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this  doctrine, 
my  only  objection,  as  far  as  lA)bject,  is — ^that  I  do  not  understand 
them.  The  precise  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  I  defer  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Letter. 

Farewell. 

*  8%  qui*  (JStdne  primum  €t  MouKjum,  Tofttom,  Judith^  Esther,  dfce.) — 
pro  sacria  et  canonicii  non  iu9ceperU,  *  «  *  anathema  riL  Oono.  Trid.  Deer. 
Sefl8.iy.— JSii 
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Mr  DBA&  FiuBin), 

In^y  last  Lettei?  I  said  that  in  the  Bibla  thaxo^  is  moire  that 
jixudA  me  tbaa  I  have  eaqMgnefibeed  in  aUjother  boeka jput  together; 
that  the  wordM  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being.  \ 
ajdd  that  whatever  fincte  me  brings  with  it,aii  ixresistible  evidence 
of  its  having  proceeded  ficom  the  Holy  S]^t.  But  the  Doctiina 
in  question  requires  me  to  believe,  that  net.  (Hdly  what  finds  me, 
but  that  all  that  exists  in  the  saored  volume^  and  which  I  am 
bound  to  find  thereifi,  was — ^not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  com- 
posed by  men  under  th^actuating  influence  of»  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  likewise — dictated  by  an  InfaUible(  Intelligenoe ; — ^that  the 
writers,,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed; as  well  as  inspired. 
Now  here  all  evasion,  all  excuse,  is^cut-oC  An  Infalhble  Intelli- 
gence extends  to  all:  things,  physical  no  lesp  thfin  spjuritual.  It 
may  convey  the  truth  in  any  one  of  the  three  possible  languages^ 
— that  of  Sense,  as  objects  appear  to  the  beholder  on  this  earth ; 
^ — or  that  of  Science,  which  supposes  the  beholder  placed  in  the 
centre ; — or  that  of  Philosophy,  which  resolves  both  into  a  super- 
sensual  reality.  But  whichever  be  chosen — and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  incompatibility  ^ists  only  between  the  first  and  second,  both 
of  them  being  indifierent  and  of  equal  value  to  the  third — ^it  must 
be  employed  consistently ;  for  an  Infallible  Intelligence  must  intend 
to  be  intelligible,  and  not  to  deceive.  And,  moreover,  whichever 
of  these  three  languages  be  chosen,  it  miist  be  translatable  into 
Truth.  For  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Doctrine,  that  one  and 
the  same  Intelligence  is  speaking  in  the  unity  of  a  Person ;  which 
unity  is  no  more  broken  by  the  diversity  of  the  pipes  through 
which  it  makes  itself  audible,  than  is  a  tune  by  the  different 
instruments  on  which  it  is  played  by  a  consummate  musician, 
equally  perfect  in  all.  One  instrument  may  be  more  capacious 
than  another^but  as  far  as  its  compass  extends,  and  in  what  it 
sounds  forth,  it  will  be  true  to  the  conception  of  the  master.     I 
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""^^n  oonceive  no  softenings  here  which  would  not  nullify  the  Doc- 

'\e,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each  man's  fancy  to  shift  and 

\  at  will.     And  this  Doctrine,  I  confess,  plants  the  vineyard 

.he  Word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares  in  its  path. 

^  ^^ays.  These  may  he  delusions  of  an  evil  spirit ;  hut  ere  I  so 
^'  harshly  question  the  seeming  angel  of  light — my  reason,  I  mean, 
'  and, moral  sense  in  conjunction  with  my  clearest  knowledge — ^I 
must  inquire  on  what  authority  this  Doctrine  rests.  And  what 
other  authority  dares  a  truly  catholic  Christian  admit  as  coercive 
in  the  final  decision,  hut  the  declarations  of  the  Book  itself, — 
though  I  should  not,  without  struggles  and  a  tremhling  reluctance, 
gainsay  even  a  universal  tradition  t 

I  return  to  the  Book.  With  a  full  persuasion  of  soul  respecting 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  contained  in  the  first 
lour  Classes,  I  receive  willingly  also  the  truth  of  the  history, 
namely,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  did  come  to  Samuel,  to  Isaiah, 
to  others ; — and  that  the  words  which  gave  utterance  to  the  same 
are  faithfully  recorded.  But  though  the  origin  of  the  words,  even 
as  of  the  miraculous  acts,  he  supernatural — ^yet  the  former  once 
uttered — ^the  latter  once  having  taken  their  place  among  the 
pJuenomeTia  of  the  senses,  the  faithful  recording  of  the  same  does 
not  of  itself  imply,  or  seem  to  require,  any  supernatural  working, 
other  than  as  all  truth  and  goodness  are  such.  In  the  hooks  of 
Moses,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  I  find  it 
indeed  asserted  that  not  only  the  words  were  given,  hut  the 
recording  of  the  same  enjoined  hy  the  special  command  of  God, 
and  douhtless  executed  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  '  As  to  all  such  passages,  therefore,  there  can  he  no  dispute ; 
and  all  others  in  which  the  words  are  hy  the  sacred  historian 
declared  to  have  heen  the  Word  of  the  Lord  supematurally  com- 
municated, I  receive  as  such  with  a  degree  of  confidence  propor- 
tioned to  the  confidence  required  of  me  hy  the  writer  himself,  and 
to  the  claims  he  himself  makes  on  my  helief. 

Let  us,  therefore,  remove  all  such  passages,  and  take  each 
Book  hy  itself;  and  I  repeat  that  I  helieve  the  writer  in  what- 
ever he  himself  relates  of  his  own  authority,  and  of  its  origin. 
But  I  can  not  find  any  such  claim,  as  the  Doctrine  in  question 
supposes,  made  hy  these  writers,  expHcitly  or  hy  implication.  On 
the  contrary,  they  refer  to  other  documents,  and  in  all  points 
express  themselves  as  soher-minded  and  veracious  writers  under 
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ordinary  circumstances  are  known  to  do.     But,  perhaps,  they 
bear  testimony,  the  successor  to  his  predecessor  ? — Or  some  one 
of  the  number  has  left  it  on  record,  that  by  especial  inspiration 
he  was  commanded  to  declare  the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  the 
rest  ? — The  passages,  which  can  without  violence  be  appealed  to 
as  substantiating  the  latter  position,  are  so  few,  and  these  so  inci- 
dental,^— ^the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  involving  likewise  so 
obviously  a  petitio  principii,  namely,  the  supernatural  dictation, 
word  by  word,  of  the  book  in  which  the  question  is  found  (for 
until  this  is  established,  the  utmost  that  such  a  text  can  prove, 
is  the  current  belief  of  the  writer's  age  and  country  concerning 
the  character  of  the  books,  then  called  the  Scriptures); — ^that 
it  can  not  but  seem  strange,  and  assuredly  is  against  all  analogy 
of  Gospel  Revelation,  that  such  a  Doctrine— which,  if  true,  must 
be  an  article  of  faith,  and  a  most  important,  yea,  essential  article 
of  faith, — should  be  left  thus  faintly,  thus  obscurely,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  obitaneoudy,  declared  and  enjoined.    The  time  of  the  for- 
mation and  closing  of  the  Canon  unknown, — ^the  selectors  and 
compilers  unknown,  or  recorded  by  known  fabulists  \' — and  (more 
perplexing  stiH),  the  belief  of  the  Jewish  Church — the  belief,  I 
mean,  common  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  their  more  cultivated 
brethren  in  Alexandria  (no  reprehension  of  which  is  to  be  ibund 
in  the  New  Testament) — concerning  the  nature  and  import  of 
the  deonvevGTla  attributed  to  the  precious  remains  of  their  Temple 
Library ; — ^these  circumstances  are  such,  especially  the  last,  as  in 
effect  to  evacuate  the  Tenet,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  of  the  only 
meaning  in  which  it  practically  means  any  thing  at  all,  tangible, 
steadfast,  or  obligatory.    In  infallibility  there  are  no  degrees.    The 
power  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  is  one  and  the  same,  whether 
the  sphere,  which  it  fills,  be  larger  or  smaller ; — the  area  trav- 
ersed by  a  comet,  or  the  oracle  of  the  house,  the  holy  place  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  Cherubim ; — ^the  Pentateuch  of  the  Legislator, 
who  drew  near  to  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was,  and  who 
spake  in  the  cloud  whence  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  came, 
and  whom  God  answered  by  a  voice  ; — or  but  a  Letter  of  thirteen 

•  "With  only  one  seeming  exception,  the  texts  in  question  refer  to  the 
Old  Testament  alone.  That  exception  is  2  Peter  iii  1ft.  The  word  htirrdc 
(yga^)  is,  perhaps,  not  neoessarily  so  to  be  interpreted ;  and  tlus  very 
text  formed  one  of  the  <»ljectionB  to  the  Apostolic  antiquity  of  the  Epistle 
itoelf. 
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verses  from  the  afiectionate  Elder  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren, whom  he  loved  in  the  truth.-  But  at  no  period  was  this 
the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church  respecting  all  the  canonical 
books.  To  Moses  alone — to  Moses  in  the  recording  no  less  than 
in  the  receiving  of  the  Law — and  to  all  and  every  part  of  the 
five  books,  called  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Jewish  Doctors  of  the 
generation  before,  and  coeval  with,  the  Apostles  assigned  that 
unmodified  and  absolute  theoprieusty,  which  our  divines/  in  words 
at  least,  attribute  to  the  Canon  collectively.  In  fact  it  was  from 
the  Jewish  Rabbis, — who,  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  scheme, 
contended  for  a  perfection  in  the  Revelation  by  Moses,  which 
neither  required  nor  endured  any  addition,  and  who  strained 
their  fancies  in  expressing  the  transcendency  of  the  books  of 
Moses  in  aid  of  their  opinioii, — ^that  the  founders  of  the  Doctrine 
borrowed  their  notions  and  phrases  respecting  the  Bible  through- 
out. Remove  the  metaphorical  drapery  finom  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cabbalists,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  only  intelligible 
and  consistent  idea  of  that  plenary  inspiration,  which  later 
divines  extend  to  all  the  canonical  books  ;  as  thus : — "  The  Pen- 
tateuch is  but  one  Word,  even  the  Word  of  God ;  and  the  letters 
and  articulate  sounds,  by  which  this  Word  is  communicated  to 
our  human  apprehensions,  are  likewise  divinely  communicated." 

Now,  for  'Pentateuch'  substitute  *  Old  and  New  Testament,' 
and  then  I  say  that  this  is  the  doctrine  which  I  reject  as  super- 
stitious and  unscriptural.  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  Revealing  Word  and  the  Inspiring  Spirit  are  identified  and 
confounded,  I  assert  that  whatever  says  less  than  this,  says  little 
more  than  nothing.  For  how  can  absolute  infallibility  be 
blended  with  fallibility?  Where  is  the  infallible  criterion  ?  How 
can  infallible  truth  be  infallibly  conveyed  in  defective  and  fallible 
expressions?  The  Jewish  teachers  confined  this  miraculous 
character  to  the  Pentateuch.  Between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Pro- 
phetic inspiration  they  asserted  such  a  difierence  as  amounts  to  a 
diversity  ;  and  between  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  re- 
maining books  comprised  under  the  title  of  Hagiographa,  the 
interval  was  still  wider,  and  tiie  inferiority  in  kind,  and  not  only 
in  degree,  was  unequivocally  expressed.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  habit,  universal  with  the  Hebrew  Doctors,  of  referring  all 
excellent  or  extraordinary  things  to  the  great  First  Cause,  with- 
out mention  of  the  proximate  and  instrumental  causes, — a  strik- 

2b» 
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I 
ing  illoBttatioBi  of  wbioh  may  be  obtained  by  oomparing  the.nar- 
latives  of  the  same  event  in  tbe  Psalms  and  in  the  Historical 
Books ;— ^and  if  we  further  reflect  that  the  distinction  of  the 
FioTidential  and  the  Miraoulou&did  not  enter  into  their  fi>rms  of 
thinking,^— at  all  events  not  into  their  mode  of  conveying  their 
tiioughts — the  language  <^  the  .f  eivs  respecting  the  Hdgiographa 
will  be  found  to  di^r  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  religious  per- 
son* among  ousBeLves,  when  speaking  of  an  author  abounding  in 
gifts,  stirred  up  by  the  JBoly  Spirit,  writing  xmdex  the  influence 
of  ^wcial  grax)e,  and  the  like^ 

But  it  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  point 
historically,  or  to  speculate  on  the  fbxmatbn  of  either  Canon. 
Rather,  such  inquiries  are  altogether  alien  from  the  great  object 
of  my  pursuits  and  studies,  whicb  is,  to  convince  myself  and 
others,  that  tho  Bible  and  Christianity  axe  their  own  evidence. 
But  it  concerns  both  my  eharacter  and  my  pe^ioe  of  miod  to  sat- 
isfy unprejudiced  judges,  that  if  my  present  convictions  should  in 
all  other  respects  be  found  consistent  with  the  faith  and  feelings 
of  a  Christian, — and  if  in  many  and  those  important  points  they 
tend  to  secure  tiiat  faith  afid  to  deepen  those  feelings — the  wordfi 
of  the  Apostle,*  nghtly  interpreted,  do  not  require  their  condem- 
nation. Enough,  if  what  has  been  stated  above  respecting  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Masters,  under  whom  the  Apostle 
was  bred,  shall  remove  any  misconceptiops  that  might  jurevent 
the  right  interpretation  of  his  word«.    Farewell. 

•  t  Tim,  iii.  16. 
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SiY  DEAB.  FbIEND, 

,  Having  in  the  former  two  Letters  defined  the  doctrine  which 
I  reject,  I  am  now  to  communicate  the  viewa  that  I  would  pro- 
pofle  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

Before,  however,  I  attempt  to  lay  down  on  the  theological 
chart  the  road-place,  to  which  my  bark  has  drifted,  and  to  mark 
the  spot  and  circumscribe  the  space,  within  which  I  swing  at 
anchor,  let  me,  first,  thank  you  for,  and  then  attempt  to  answer, 
the  objections,-— or  at  least  the  questions, — ^which  you  have  uiged 
upon  me. 

"  The  present  Bible  is  the  Canon,  to  which  Ghiist  and  the 
Apostles  referred  ?*' 

Doubtless. 

''And  in  terms  which  a  Christian  must  tremble  to  tamper 
with  ?" 

Yea.  The  expressions  are  as  direct  as  strong  ;  and  a  true  be- 
liever will  neither  attempt  to  divert  or  dilute  their  strength. 

**  The  doctrine  which  is  considered  as  the  orthodox  view  seems 
the  obvious  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  texts  in  ques- 
tion ?" 

Yea,  and  Nay.  To  those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  the 
Poctrine  itself, — who  firom  earliest  childhood  have  always  meant 
this  doctrine  by  the  very  word,  Bible, — the  doctrine  being  but  its 
exposition  and  paraphrase — Yea.  In  such  minds  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  the  declarations  of  St.  Paul  can  awaken  no  other 
sense.  To  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  find  the  doctrine  sense- 
less and  self-confuting,  and  who  take  up  the  Bible  as  they  do 
other  books,  and  apply  to  it  the  same  rules  of  interpretation, — 
Nay. 

And,  lastly,  he  who,  like  myself^  recognizes  in  neither  of  the 
two  tbe  state  of  his  own  mind, — ^who  can  not  rest  in  the  fonner, 
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and  feels,  or  fears,  a  presumptuous  spirit  in  the  negative  dogma- 
tism of  the  latter, — ^he  has  his  answer  to  seek.  But  so  far  I  dare 
hazard  a  reply  to  the  question, — In  what  other  sense  can  the 
words  he  interpreted  ? — heseeching  you,  however,  to  take  what  I 
am  ahout  to  ofier  but  as  an  attempt  to  delineate  an  arc  of  oscil- 
lation,— that  the  eulogy  of  St.  Paul  is  in  no  wise  contravened  b} 
the  opinion,  to  which  I  incline,  who  fully  believe  the  Old  Testa 
ment  collectively,  both  in  the  composition  and  in  its  preservation, 
a  great  and  precious  gift  of  Providence  ; — ^who  find  in  it  all  that 
the  Apostle  describes,  and  who  more  than  believe  that  all  which 
the  Apostle  spoke  of  was  of  divine  inspiration,  and  a  blessing  in- 
tended for  as  many  as  are  in  communion  with  the  Spirit  through 
all  ages.  And  I  freely  confess  that  my  whole  heart  would  turn 
away  with  an  angry  impatience  from  the  cold  -and  captious  mor- 
tal, who,  the  moment  I  had  been  pouring  out  the  love  and  bad- 
ness of  my  soul,  while  book  after  book,  Law,  and  Truth,  and  Ex- 
ample, Oracle  and  lovely  Hymn,  and  choral  Song  of  ten  thousand 
thousands,  and  accepted  Prayers  of  Saints  and  Prophets,  sent 
back,  as  it  were,  from  Heaven,  like  doves,  to  be  let  loose  again 
with  a  new  freight  of  spiritual  joys  and  griefs  and  necessities, 
were  passing  across  my  memory, — ^at  the  first  pause  of  my  voice, 
and  whilst  my  countenance  was  still  speaking — should  ask  me, 
whether  I  was  thinking  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  or  meant  particu- 
larly to  include  the  first  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  or  verses  6-20  of 
the  109th  Psahn,  or  the  last  verse  of  the  137th  Psalm  ?  Would 
any  conolusion  of  this  sort  be  drawn  in  any  other  analogous  case  ? 
In  the  course  of  iny  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry  I  in  half  a  score 
instances  referred  my  auditors  to  the  precious  volume  before  me 
— Shakspeare — and  spoke  enthusiastically,  both  in  general  and 
with  detail  of  particular  beauties,  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  as 
in  all  their  kinds,  and  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  writer, 
excellent.  Would  it  have  been  fair,  or  according  to  the  common 
usage  and  understanding  of  men,  to  have  inferred  an  intention  on 
my  part  to  decide  the  question  respecting  Titus  Andronicus,  or  the 
larger  portion  of  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  ?  Would  not  every 
genial  mind  imderstand  by  Shakspeare  that  unity  or  total  im- 
pression comprising,  and  resulting  from,  the  thousandfold  several 
and  particular  emotions  of  delight,  admiration,  gratitude,  excited 
by  his  works  ?  But  if  it  be  answered,  *  Aye  !  but  we  must  not 
interpret  St.  Paul  as  we  may  and  should  interpret  any  other 
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honest  and  intelligent  writer  or  speaker/ — ^then,  I  say,  this  is  the 
very  petitio  principii  of  which  I  complain. 

Still  less  do  the  words  of  our  Lord*  apply  against  my  view. 
Have  I  not  declared — do  I  not  hegin  hy  declaring — that  whatever 
is  referred  hy  the  sacred  Penman  to  a  direct  communication  from 
God,  and  wherever  it  is  recorded  that  the  Suhject  of  the  history 
had  asserted  himself  to  have  received  this  or  that  comm&nd,  this 
or  that  information  or  assurance,  jGrom  a  super-himian  Intelligenee, 
or  where  the  writer  in  his  own  person,  and  in  the  character  of 
an  historian,  relates  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  priest, 
,  prophet,  chieftain,  or  other  individual — have  I  not  declared  that 
I  receive  the  same  with  full  belief,  and  admit  its  inappellabJe  au- 
thority ?  "Who  more  convinced  than  I  am — ^who  more  anxious 
to  impress  that  conviction  on  the  minds  of  others — ^that  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  speak  throughout  of  Christ  ?  That  all  the  in- 
termediate applications  and  realizations  of  the  words  are  hut 
types' and  repetitions — ^translations,  as  it  were,  from  the  language 
of  letters  and  articulate  sounds  into  the  language  of  events  and 
symbolical  persons  ? 

And  here  again  let  me  recur  to  the  aid  of  analogy.  Suppose 
a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  by  his  son-in-law,  or  a  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon  by  his  chaplain  ;  that  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  belonging  to  these  periods  were  lost ;  that  in  Roper's 
or  in  Rawley's  biographical  work  there  were  preserved  a  series  of 
dicta  and  judgments  attributed  to  these  illustrious  Chancellors, 
many  and  important  specimens  of  their  table  discourses,  with 
large  extracts  from  worl^p  written  by  them,  and  from  some  that 
are  no  longer  extant.  Let  it  be  supposed,  too,  that  there  are  no 
grounds,  internal  or  external,  to  doubt  either  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, or  circumstantial  competence  of  the  biographers.  Suppose, 
moreover,  that  wherever  the  opportimity  existed  of  collating  their 
documents  and  quotations  with  the  records  and  works  still  pre- 
served, the  former  were  found  substantially  correct  and  faithful, 
the  few  diHerences  in  no  wise  altering  or  disturbing  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  paragraphs  in  which  they  were  found,  and  that  of 
what  was  not*collatable,  and  to  which  no  test  ah  extra  could  be 
applied,  the  far  larger  part  bore  witness  in  itself  of  the  same 
spirit  and  origin ;  and  that  not  only  by  its  characteristiQ  features, 
but  by  its  surpassing  excellence,  it  rendered  the  chances  of  its 
»  John  V.  89. 
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having  had  any.  other  author  than  the  giant-mind,  to  whom  the 
biographer  ascribes  it,  small  indeed !  Now,  from  the  nature  and 
objects  of  my  pursuits,  I  have,  we  will  suppose,  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  to  one  or  other  of  these  works  ;  for  example,  to  Eawley's 
Dicta  et  Facta  Francisd  de  Venclam,  At  one  time  I  might 
refer  to  the  work  in  some  such  words  as, — "Remember  what 
Francis  of  Yerulam  said  or  judged ;"  or, — "  If  you  believe  not  me, 
yet  believe  Lord  Bacon."  At  another  time  I  might  take  the 
running  title  of  the  volume,  and  at  another,  the  name  of  the  biog- 
rapher ; — "  Turn  to  your  Rawley !  JSe  will  set  you  right ;" 
or, — "  TTiere  you  will  find  a  dapth,  which  no  research  will  ever 
exhaust ;"  or  whatever  other  strong  expression  my  sense  of  Ba- 
con's greatness  and  of  the  intrinsic  worth  and  the  value  of  the 
proofs  and  specimens  of  that  greatness,  contained  and  preserved 
in  that  volume,  would  excite  and  justify.  But  let  my  expressions 
be  as  vivid  and  unqualified  as  the  most  sanguine  temperament 
ever  inspired,  would  any  man  of  sense  conclude  from  them  that  I 
meant — and  meant  to  make  others  believe — ^that  not  only  each 
and  all  of  these  anecdotes,  adages,  decisions,  extracts,  incidents 
had  been  dictated,  word  by  word,  by  Lord  Bacon ;  and  that  all 
Rawley's  own  observations  and  inferences,  all  the  connectives 
and  disjunctives,  all  the  recollections  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  order  and  succession  of  the  narrative, 
were  in  like  manner  dictated  and  revised  by  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased Chancellor  ?  The  answer  will  be— must  be  ; — "No  man 
in  his  senses  !  "  'No  man  in  his  senses — ^in  this  instance ;  but  in 
that  of  the  Bible  it  is  quite  otherwise  ; — ^for  (I  take  it  as  an  ad- 
mitted point  that)  it — is  quite  otherwise  1" 

And  here  I  renounce  any  advantage  I  might  obtain  for  my 
argument  by  restricting  the  application  of  our  Lord's  and  the 
Apostle's  words  to  the  Hebrew  Canon.  I  admit  the  justice— I 
have  long  felt  the  full  force— of  the  remark — "  We  have  all  that 
the  occasion  allowed."  And  if  the  same  awful  authority  does 
not  apply  so  directly  to  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  writings 
as  to  the  Hebrew  Canon,  yet  the  analogy  of  faith  justifies  the 
transfer.  If  the  doctrine  be  less  decisively  Scriptural  in  its  ap- 
plication tp  the  New  Testament  or  the  Christian  Canon,  the 
temptation  to  doubt  it  is  likewise  less.  So  at  least  we  are  led  to 
infer  ;  since  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the  apparent  or  imagined  con- 
trast, the  diversity  of  spirit  which  suniry  individuals  have  bd- 
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Uev:ed  theiqselyes  to  find  in.  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Gfoa- 
pel,  that  has  given  occasion  to  the  douht  ;t— and»  in  the  heart  of 
thousands  who  yield  a  faith  of  acquiescence  to  the  contrary,  and 
find  rest  in  their  humility, — supplies  fuel  to  a  fearful  wish  that 
it  were  permitted  to  make  a  distinction. 

But,  lastly,  you  ohject^  1hat-^-even  granting  liiat  no  coercive, 
positive,  reasons  for  the  belief-— no  direct  and  not  inferred  assets 
tioDS— of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  TeBta,ment, 
in  the  generally  received  import  of  the  term^  could  be  adduced, 
yet— in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  so  cttkholic;  and  during  so  long  a 
succession  of  ages  affirmed  and  acted  on  by  Jew  and  Christian, 
Greek,  Romish,  and  Protestant,  you  need  no  other  answer  than : 
— "  Tell  me  first,  why  it  should  not  be  received  ?  Why  should 
I  not  beheve  the  Scriptures  throughout  dictated,  in  word  and 
thought,  by  an  infallible  Intelligence  ?*' — I  admit  the  fairness  of 
the  retort ;  and  eagerly  and  eajcnestly  do  I  answer  :  For  every 
reason  that  makes  me  priase  and  revere  these  Scnptures  ; — ^prize 
them,  love  them,  revere  them,  beyond  all  other  books !  Why 
shoulfd  I  not  ?  Because  the  doctrine  in  quiestion  petrifies  at  once 
the  whole  body  of  Holy  Writ  with  all  its  harmonies  and  sym- 
metrical gradations, — ^the  flexile  and  the  rigid, — ^the  supporting 
hard  and  the  clothing  soft, — ^the  blood  which  i$  the  Ufe, — ^tbe  in* 
telhgencing  serves,  and  the  rudely-woven,  but  sojEt  Ind  springy; 
'cellular  substance,  in  which  all  ire  imbedded  and  hghtly  bound 
together.  Thvi  birei^thii^  organism^  this  glorious  paTiharmonir 
con,  which  I  had  «eeQ  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  man,  and  with  a 
man's  voice  given  to  it,  the  Doctrine  in  question  ^ums  at  once 
into  a  colossal  Memnon's  head,  a  hollow  passage  fer  a  voice,  a 
voice  that  mOcks  the  voices  of  many  men,  and  speaks  in  theix 
names,  and  yet  is  but  one  voice,  and  the  same  ; — and  no  man  ut- 
tered it^  and  never  in  a  human  heart  was  it  conceived.  Why 
shoiild  I  not  ? — Because  the  Doctrine  evacuates  0/  aU  sense  and 
efficacy  the  sure  and  constant  tradition,  that  all  the  several  books 
bound  up  together  in  our  precious  family  Bible  were  composed  in 
difierent  and  widely  distant  ages,  under  the  greatest  diversity  of 
circumstances,  and  degrees  of  light  and  information,  and  yet 
that  the  composers,  whether  as  uttering  or  as  recording  what  was 
uttered  and  what  was  done,  were  all  actuated  by  a  pure  and  holy 
Spirit,  one  ^tnd  the  same — (for  is  there  any  spirit  pure  and  holy, 
and  yet  not  proceeding  fiom  Gh)d-*and  yet  not  proceeding  in  and 
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■with  the  Holy  Spirit  ?) — one  Spirit,  working  diverdy,*  now 
awakening  strength,  and  now  glorifying  itself  in  weakness,  now 
giving  power  and  direction  to  knowledge,  and  now  taking  away 
the  sting-from  error !  Ere  the  summer  and  the  months  of  ripen- 
ing had  arrived  for  the  heart  of  the  race  ;  while  the  whole  sap 
of  the  tree  was  crude,  and  each  and  every  fruit  lived  in  the  harsh 
and  hitter  principle  ;  eten  then  this  Spirit  withdrew  its  chosen 
ministers  firom  the  false  and  guilt-making  centre  of  Self.  It  con- 
verted the  wrath  into  a  form  and  an  organ  of  love,  and  on  the 
passing  storm-cloud  impressed  the  fair  rainbow  of  promise  to  all 
generations.  Put  the  lust  of  Self  in  the  forked  lightning,  and 
should  it  not  be  a  Spirit  of  Moloch  ?  But  God  maketh  the  light- 
nings his  ministers,  fire  and  ha3,  vapors  and  stormy  winds  fulfil- 
ling his  word. 

Ctt/sc  ye  MeraZy  said  the  angel  of  the  Lard  ;  curse  ye  hUterly 
the  inhabitants  thereof- — sang  Deborah.  Was  it  that  she  called  to 
mind  any  personal  wrongs — ^rapine  or  insult — ^that  she  or  the  houtfe 
of  Lapidoth  had  received  from  Jahin  or  Sisera  ?  No ;  she  had 
dwelt  under  her  palm-tree  in  the  depth  of  the  mountain.  But  she 
was  di.mother  in  Israel ;  and  with  a  mother's  heart,  and  with  the 
vehemency  of  a  mother's  and  a  patriot's  love,  she  had  shot  the  light 
of  love  from  her  eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  love  firom  her  lips, 
on  the  people  that  hvidjeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  against 
the  oppressors ;  and  the  bitterness,  awakened  and  borne  aloft  by  the 
same  love,  she  precipitated  in  curses  on  the  selfish  and  coward  rec- 
reants who  came  not  to  the  help  of 'the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  against  the  mighty.  As  long  as  I  have  the  image  of  Debo- 
rah before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  throw  myself  back  into  the  age, 
country,  circumstances,  of  this  Hebrew  Bonduca  in  the  not  yet 
tamed  chaos  of  the  spiritual  creation  ;— ^as  long  as  I  contemplate 
the  impassioned,  high-souled,  heroic  woman  in  all  the  prominence 
and  individuality  of  will  and  character, — ^I  feel  as  if  I  were  among 
the  first  ferments.of  the  great  afifections — the  propUistic  waves  of 
the  microcosmic  chaos,  swelling  up  against — and  yet  towards — ^the 
outspread  wings  of  the  Dove  that  lies  brooding  on  the  troubled 

*  I  use  the  adverb  dwersly  from  the  adjectiYe  ditwi  in  order  to  distin- 
guidh  the  Scriptural  and  Pauline  sense  of  the  word — ^the  sense  in  which  I 
here  use  it — ^from  the  logical  usage  of  the  term  diver9eljf  from  diverted  that 
is,  different  in  kind,  heterogeneous.  The  eame  Spirit  may  act  and  impel 
dlverslj,  but,  bemg  a  good  Spirit^  it  oan  not  aot  diversely. 
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waters.  So  long,  all  is  well, — all  replete  with  instruction  and 
example.  In  the  fierce  and  inordinate  I  am  made  to  know  and 
be  grateful  for  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance  which  shines  on  a 
Christian's  paths,  neither  blunted  by  the  preparatory  veil,  nor 
crimsoned  in  its  struggle  through  the  all-enwrap|>ing-mi8t  of  the 
world's  ignorance  ;  whilst  in  the  self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of 
the  Old  Testament,  their  elevation  above  all  low  and  individual 
interest, — above  all,  in  the  entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their 
total  being  to  the  service  of  their  divine  Master,  I  find  a  lesson 
of  humility,  a  ground  of  humiliation,  and  a  shaming,  yet  rous- 
ing, example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me  once  be  persuaded 
that  all  these  heart-awakening  utterances  of  human  heart» — of 
men  of  like  faculties  and  passions  with  myself,  mourning,  rejoicing, 
sufiering,  triumphing — are  but  as  a  Divina  Convmedia  of  a  su- 
perhuman—^0  bear  with  me,  if  I  say — ^Ventriloquist ; — ^that  the 
royal  Harper,  to  whom  I  have  so  often  submitted  myself  as  a 
many-stringed  instrumenty  for  his  fire-tipt  fingers  to  traverse, 
while  every  several  nerve  of  emotion,  passion,  thought,  that 
thrids  the  flesh-and-blood  of  our  common  humanity,  responded 
to  the  touch, — ^that.this  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  was  himself  as 
mere  an  instrument  as  his  harp,  an  automaton  poet,  mourner, 
and  supplicant ; — all  is  gone, — all  sympathy,  at  least,  and  all 
example.  I  listen  in  awe  and  fear,  but  likewise  in  perplexity 
and  confusion  of  spirit. 

Yet  one  other  instance,  and  let  this  be  the  crucial  test  of  the 
Doctrine.  Say  tbat  the  Book  of  Job  throughout  was  dictated  by 
an  infallible  Intelligence.  Then  reperuse  the  book,  and  still,  as 
you  proceed,  try  to  apply  the  tenet :  try  if  you  can  even  attach 
any  sense  or  semblance  of  meaning  to  the  speeches  which  you 
are  reading.  What!  were  the  hollow  truisms,  the  unsufiicing 
half-truths,  the  false  assumptions  and  malignant  insinuations  of 
the  supercilious  bigots,  who  corruptly  defended  the  truth  : — ^were 
the  impressive  facts,  the  piercing  outcries,  the  pathetic  appeals, 
and  the  close  and  powerful  reasoning  with  which  the  poor  suf- 
ferer— smarting  at  once  from'  his  wounds,  and  from  the  oil  of 
vitriol  which  the  orthodox  liars  for  God  were  dropping  into 
them — ^impatiently,  but  uprightly  and  holily,  controverted  this 
truth,  while  in  will  and  in  spirit  he  clung  to  it ; — were  both  dic- 
tated by  an  infallible  Intelligence  ? — ^Alas  !  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  manner  in  which  both  indiscriminately  are  recited,  quoted. 
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appealed  to,  preached  upon,  by  the  roiUiniers  of  desk  and  pnlpijt, 
I  can  not  doubt  that  they  think  so,^-or  rather  without  thinking, 
take  for  granted  that  so  they  are  to  think ; — ^the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  because  the  so  thinking  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all 
after-thought 

Farewell 
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Mt  deah  Friend,. 

Tou  reply  to  the  conclusion  of  my  Letter:  ''What  have  we 
to  do  with  routiniers  ?  Quid  mihi  cum  homunculis  puiata 
piUide  rqputatUibus  ?  Let  nothings  count  for  nothing,  and  the 
dead  bury  the  dead !  W^io  but  such  ever  understood  the  Tenet 
in  this  sense?'' — 

In  what  sense  then,  I  rejoin,  do  others  understand  it?  If, 
with  exception  of  the  passages  already  excepted,  namely,  the  re- 
corded words  of  God~-conceming  which  no  Christian  can  have 
doubt  or  scruple^ — ^the  Tenet  in  this  sense  be  inapplicable  to  the 
Scripture,  destructive  of  its  noblest  purposes,  and  contradictoiy  to 
its  own  express  declarations, — again  and  again  I  ask  : — ^What  am 
I  to  substitute  ?  What  other  sense  is  conceivable  that  does  not 
destroy  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  interpret — that  does  not 
convert  it  into  its  own  negative  ?  As  if  a  geometrician  should 
name  a  si^ar  loaf  an  ellipse,  adding — "  By  which  term  I  here 
mean  a  cone  ;" — ^and  then  justify  the  misnomer  on  the  pretext 
that  the  ellipse  is  among  the  conic  sections  !  And  yet — notwith- 
standing the  repugnancy  of  the  Doctrine,  in  its  unqualified  sense, 
to  Scripture,  Eeason,  and  Common  Sense  theoretically,  while  to 
all  practical  uses  it  is  intractable,  immalleable,  and  altogether 
improfitable,  notwithstanding  its  irrationality,  and  in  the  face  of 
your  expostulation,  grounded  on  the  palpableneas  of  its  irration- 
ality,— ^I  must  still  avow  my  belief  that,  however  fittingly  and 
unsteadily,  as.  through  a  mist,  it  is  the  Doctrine  which  the  gen-, 
erality  of  our  popular  divines  receive  as  orthodox,  and  this  the 
sense  which  they  attach  to  the  words. 

For  on.  what  other  ground  can  I  account  for  the  whimsical 
suhintelligiturs  of  our  numerous  harmonists, — ^for  the  curiously 
inferred  facts,  the  inventive  circumstantial  detail,  the  comple- 
ihental  and  supplemental  history  which,  in  the  utter  silence  of 
all  histoiians,  and  absence  of  all  historical  documents,  they  bring 
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to  light  by  mere  force  of  logio  ?— And  all  to  do  away  eoxne  half- 
score  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testilments  ;*-discrepancies  so  analogoiu  to  what 
is  found  in  all  other  narratiyes  of  the  same  story  by  seyeral  nar- 
rators,— so  analogous  to  what  is  found  in  all  other  known  and 
trusted  histories  by  contemporary  historians,  when  they  are  col- 
lated with  each  other  (nay,  not  seldom  when  either  historian  is 
compared  with  himself),  as  to  form  in  the  eyes  of  all  competent 
judges  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  genuineness,  independency, 
and  (if  I  may  apply  the  word  to  a  book)  the  yeraoiousness  of 
each  seyeral  document ;  a  mark  the  absence  of  which  would  war- 
rant a  suspicion  of  collusion,  inyention,  or  at  best  of  senrile  tran- 
scription ;— discrepancies  so  trifling  in  circumstance  and  import, 
that,  although  in  some  instances  it  is  highly  probable,  and  in  all 
instances,  perhaps,  possible  that  they  are  only  apparent  and  rec- 
oncilable, no  wise  man  would  care  a  straw  whether  they  were 
real  or  apparent,  reconciled  or  left  in  harmless  and  friendly  yari- 
ance.  "What,  I  ask,  could  haye  induced  learned  and  intelligent 
diyines  to  adopt  or  sanction  subterfuges,  which,  neutralizing  the 
ordinary  criteria  of  full  or  defective  eyidence  in  historical  docu- 
ments, would,  taken  as  a  general  rule,  render  aU  collation  and 
cross-examination  of  written  records  inefiectiye,  and  obliterate  the 
main  character  by  which  authentic  histories  are  distinguished 
from  those  traditional  tales,  which  each  successive  reporter  en- 
larges and  fashions  to  his  own  fancy  and  purpose,  and  every  dif- 
ferent edition  of  which  more  or  less  contradicts  the  other  ?  Allow 
me  to  create  chasms  ad  libitum,  and  ad  libitum  to  fill  them  up 
with  imagined  facts  and  incidents,  and  I  would  almost  undertake 
to  harmonize  Falstaff 's  account  of  the  rogues  in  buckram  into  a 
coherent  and  consistent  narrative.  What,  I  say,  could  have 
tempted  grave  and  pious  men  thus  to  disturb  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple,  in  order  to  repair  a  petty  breach  or  rat-hole  in  the 
wall,  or  fasten  a  loose  stone  or  two  in  the  outer  court,  if  not  an 
assumed  necessity  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Bible 
history  ? 

The  substance  of  the  syllogism,  by  which  th^  procedure  was 

justified  to  their  own  minds,  can  be  no  other  than  this.     That, 

without  which  two  assertions — ^both  of  which  must  be  alike  true 

and  correct — would  contradict  each  other,  and  consequently  be, 

'  one  or  both,  false  or  incorrect,  must  itself  be  true.     But  every 
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void  and  syllable  existing  in  the  original  text  of  the  Canonical 
Books,  from  the  Cherethi  and  Phdeihi^  of  David  to  th^  name 
in  the  copy  of  a  £unily  register,  the  site  of  a  town^  or  the  course 
of  a  river,  were  dictated  to  the  sacred  amanuensis  by  an  infal- 
lible Intelligence.  Here  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less.  Im- 
portant or  unimportant  gives  no  ground  of  difierence  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  ivxiters  as  little.  The  secretaries  may  have  been 
many, — ^the  historian  was  one  and  the  same,  and  he  infallible. 
This  is  the  minor  of  the  syllogism  ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved,  the 
conclusion  would  be  at  least  plausible  ;  and  there  would  be  but 
one  objection  to  the  procedure,  namely,  its  uselessness.  For  if  it 
have  been  proved  already,  what  need  of  proving  it  over  again, 
and  by  means — the  removal,  namely,  of  apparent  contradictions 
— which  the  infallible  Author  did  not,  think  good  to  employ  ? 
But  if  it  have  not  been  proved,  what  beoomes  of  the  argument 
which  derives  its  whole  force  and  legitimacy  from  the  assump- 
tion ? 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  harmonists  and  their  admirers  hel^ 
and  understood  the  Doctrine  literally.  And  must  not  that  divine 
likewise  have  so  understood  it,  who,  in  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  transcendent  blessedness  of  Jael,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  act,  in  which  she  inhospitably,  treacherously,  perfidi- 
ously, murdered  sleep,  the  confiding  sleep,  closed  the  controversy 
by  observing  that  he  wanted  no  better  morality  than  that  of  the 
Bible,  and  no  other  proof  of  an  action's  being  praiseworthy  than 
that  the  Bible  had  declared  it  worthy  to  be  praised  ;  an  observa- 
tion, as  applied  in  this  instance,  so  slanderous  to  the  morality  and 
moral  spirit  of  the  Bible  as  to  be  inexplicable,  except  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Doctrine  in  dispute  ? — But  let  a  man  be  once  fuUy 
persuaded  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  positions — 
*'  The  Bible  contains  the  reUgion  revealed  by  God" — and — 
"  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Bible  is  religion,  and  was  revealed 
by  God" —  ;  and  that  whatever  can  be  said  of  the  Bible,  collec- 
tively taken,  may  and  must  be  said  of  each  and  every  sentence 
of  the  Bible,  taken  for  and  by  itself ; — and  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
these  paradoxes.  I  only  object  to  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
profess  the  same  belief,  and  yet  affect  to  look  down  with  a  con- 
temptuous or  compassionate  smile  on  John  Wesley  for  rejecting 
the  Copemican  system  as  incompatible  therewith ;  or  who  ex- 
*  2  Sam.  zx.  23.    I  Ohr<m.  xviiL  11. ^Sd. 
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claim  "Wonderftd!"  whdn  they  hear  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
sent  a  craay  old  woman  to  the  gallows  in  honor  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor*  In  the  latter  instance  it  might,  I  admit)  have  been  an 
erroneous  (though  eten  at  this  day  the  aU  but  universally  receiv- 
ed) interpreta^tion  of  the  word,  which  we  have  rendered  by  taitch  ; 
— ^bnt  I  challenge  these^  divines  and  their  adherents  to  establish 
the  compatibility  of  a  belief  in  the  modem  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy  with  their  and  Wesley^s  doctrine  Respecting  the  in- 
spired Scriptures,  without  reducing  the  Doctrine  itself  to  a  play- 
thing of  wax  ;-^-or  rather  to  a  half-inflated  bladder,  "which,  when 
the  contents  are  rarefied  in  the  heat  of  rhetorical  generalities, 
swells  out  rouiid,  and  without  a  crease  or  wrinkle  :  but  bring  it 
into  the  Cool  temperature  of  particulars,  and  you  may  press,  and 
as  it  were  except,  what  part  you  like — so  it  be  but  one  part  at  a 
time — between  your  thumb  and  finger. 

Now,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the  more  honest,  nay,  which  the 

*  He  sent, two,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  poor  creatures  were  at  all 
crazy. 

Rose  Chillendef  and  Amy  Dimy,  widows,  of  Lowestoff,  Suffolk,  were  tried 
lor  witchcraft,  on  the  lOth  of  Maroh,  1665,  at  Bury  St.  EdmtDuk.  Sir  M. 
Hale  told  the  jury,  "  that  he  woold.not  repeat  the  evidenoe  unto  them,  lest 
by  80  doing  he  ahould  wrong  the  evidence  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other. 
Only  this  he  acquainted  them,  that  they  had  two  things  to  mquire  after : 
first,  whether  or  no  these  children  were  bewitched ;  secondly,  whether  the 
priaoners  at  the  bar  were  guilty  of  it. 

**  That  then  were  «titfA  treiUurei  ai  wUchen,  ke  made  no  doubt  at  all  J^, 
Jirett  the  Scripiuree  had  affirmed  to  much.  Seeondlyt  tht  wedom  of  aU 
natione  had  provided  laws  agcdnst  euch  permms,  which  is  an  argument  of 
their  confidence  of  such  a  crime.  And  such  hath  been  the  judgment  of  this 
kingdom,  as  appears  by  that  Act  of  Parliament,  which  hath  provided  pun- 
ishments proportionable  to  the  quality  of  the  offence;  And  desired  tiliem 
strictly  to  observe  their  evidence ;  and  desired  thd  great  Gk>d  of  Heaven  to 
direct  their  hearts  in' the  weighty  thing  they  had  in  hand.  Por  to  ooodemn 
the  innooenty  and  to  let  the  guilty  go  free  were  both  an  abominatioa  to  the 
Lord." 

They  were  found  guilty  on  thirteen  indictments.  The  bewitched  got  well 
of  aU  their  pafaiB  the  moment  after  the  cpnvit;tion;  "only  Susan  Chandler 
felt  a  pain  like  pricMng  of  pins  in  her  stomach." 

^  The  Judge  and  all  the  Ck>urt  felt  folly  satisfied  with  the  verdictk 
and  thereupon  gave  judgment  againat  the  witchea  that  they  ahonld  be 
hanged.'' 

"  They  were  much  urged  to  confess,  but  would  not." 

"  They  were  executed  on  Monday, ,  the  iTth  of  March  following,  but 
they  oonfeesed  notfaing."-^tat«  JViaU,  vL  p.  100.^Ed. 
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moTo  reyerential,  proceeding,— to  play  at  fast  and  loose  in  this 
way ;  or  to  say  at  once,  "  See  here  in  these  several  writings  one 
and  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  now  sanctifying  a  chosen  vessel,  and 
fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  heavenly  truths  proceeding  imme- 
diately frOm  the  mouth  of  God,  and  elsewhere  working  In  frail 
and  faliihle  men  like  ourselves,  and  like  ourselves  instructed  hy 
God's  word  and  laws?" — The  first  Christian  martyr  had  the 
form  and  features  of  an  ordinary  man,  nor  are  we  taught  to  he- 
lieve  that  these  features  were  miraculously  transfigured  into 
superhuman  synmietry ;  hut  he  being  JUledtaith  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  that  looked  steadfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angd.  Even  so  has  it  ever  heen,  and  so  it  ever 
will  be,  with  all  who  with  humble  hearts  and  a  rightly  disposed 
spirit  scan  the  Sacred  Volume.  And  they  who  read  it  with  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  and  an  alien  spirit — what  boots  for  them 
the  assertion  that  every  sentence  was  miraculously  communicated 
to  the  nominal  author  by  God  himself?  Will  it  not  rather  pre- 
sent additional  temptations  to  the  unhappy  scofiers,  and  furmsh 
them  with  a  pretext  of  self-justification  ? 

"When,  in  my  third  Letter,  I  first  echoed  the  question,  *  "Why 
should  I  not  V — the  answers  came  crowding  on  my  mind.  I  am 
well  content,  however,  to  have  merely  suggested  the  main  points, 
in  proof  of  the  positive  harm  which,  both  historically  and  spiritu- 
ally, our  religion  sustains  from  this  Doctrine.  Of  minor  impor- 
tance, yet  not  to  be  overlooked,  are  the  forced  and  fantastic  inter- 
pretations, the  arbitrary  allegories  and  mystic  expansions  of  proper 
names,  to  which  this  indiscriminate  Bibliolatry  furnished  fuel, 
spark,  and  wind.  A  still  greater  Ovil,  and  less  attributable  to 
the  visionary  humot  and  weak  judgment  of  the  individual  expos- 
itors, is  the  literal  rendering  of  Scripture  in  passages,  which  the 
number  and  variety  of  images  employed  in  different  places,  to 
express  one  and  the  same  verity,  plainly  mark  out  for  figurative. 
And,  lastly,  add  to  all  these  the  strange*— in  all  other  writings 
unexampled^practice  of  bringing  together  into  logical  depend- 
ency detached  sentences  from  books  composed  .at  the  distance  of 
centuries,  nay,  sometimes  a  millenniums  from  each  other,  under 
difibrent  dispensations,  and  for  difierent  oljects.  Accommoda- 
tions of  elder  Scriptural  phrases — ^that  favorite  ornament  and  gar- 
nish of  Jewish  eloquence — ^incidental  allusions  to  popular  notions, 
traditions,  apologues— ^for  example,  the  dispate  between  the  ' 
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Devil  and  the  Archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses. 
Jude  9), — fancies  and  anachronisms  imported  from  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria  into  Palestine  by,  or  together  with,  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  applied  as  mere  argumenta  ad  homines — (for  ex- 
ample, the  dehvery  of  the  Law  by  the  disposition  of  Angels,  Acts 
vii.  53,  Gal.  iii.  19,  Heb,  ii.  2) — ^these,  detached  firomlheir  con- 
text, and,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer,  first 
raised  into  independent  theses,  and  then  brought  together  to  pro- 
duce or  sanction  some  new  credendum,  for  which  neither  separ- 
ately could  have  furnished  a  pretence  !  By  this  strange  mosaic. 
Scripture  texts  have  been  worked  up  into  passable  likenesses  of 
Purgatory,  Popery,  the  Inquisition,  and  other  monstrous  abuses. 
But  would  you  have  a  Protestant  instance  of  the  superstitious  use 
of  Scripture  arising  out  of  this  dogma  ?  Passing  by  the  Cabbala 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  School  as  the  dotage  of  a  few  weak-minded 
individuals,  I  refer  you  to  Bishop  Hacket*s  Sermons  on  the  In- 
carnation. And  if  you  have  read  the  same  author's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  and  have  seen  and  felt  (as  every  reader  of  this 
latter  work  must  see  and  feel)  his  talent,  learning,  acuteness,  and 
robust  good  sense,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
quality  and  character  of  a  dogma,  which  could  engrail  such  fruits 
on  such  a  tree.* 

It  vtrill  perhaps  appear  a  paradox,  if,  afler  all  these  reasons,  I 
should  avow  that  they  weigh  less  in  my  mind  against  the  Doc- 
trine, than  the  motives  usuaUy  assigned  for  maintaining  and  en- 
joining it.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  arguments  drawn  from 
the  anticipated  loss  and  damage  that  would  result  from  its  aban- 
donment ;  as  that  it  would  deprive  the  Christian  world  of  its  only 
infallible  arbiter  in  questions  of  Faith  and  Duty,  suppress  the  only 
common  and  inappellable  tribunal ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 

*  *  Did  not  the  life  of  Archbishop  Williams  prove  otherwiae,  I  should 
have  inferred  from  these  Sermons  that  Hacket  from  his  first  boyhood  had 
been  used  to  make  themes,  epigrams,  copies  of  rerses,  and  the  like  on  all 
the  feasts  and  festiyali  of  the  Ohurch ;  had  found  abundant  nourishment  for 
this  hmnor  of  points,  quirks,  and  quiddities,  in  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and 
glossers  ;*and  remained  a.  Junior  soph  all  his  life  long.'  *  *  *  *  « Let  any 
jx>mpetent  judge  read  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  and  then  these 
Sermons,  and  so  measure  the  stultifying,  nugifying,  effect  of  a  blind  and  un- 
critical study  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  exclusive  prepossession  in  fi&Yor  of 
their  authority  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  Church  digoitariee  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  T    See  ante,  pp.  123  and  128.— JUl 
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Feligious  bond  of  union  and  ground  of  unity  among  Protestants, 
and  the  like.  For  the  confutation  of  this  whole  reasoning  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  ask: — Has  it  produced  these  efiects? 
Would  not  the  contrary  statement  be  nearer  to  the  fact  ?  What 
did  the  Churches  of  the  first  four  centuries  hold  on  this  point  ? 
To  what  did  they  attribute  the  rise  and  multiplication  of  here- 
sies ?  .  Can  any  leamed^and  candid  Protestant  affirm  that  there 
existed  and  exists  no  ground  for  the  charges  of  Bossuet  and 
other  eminent  Romish  divines  ?  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  know 
how  to  handle  a  party  maxim,  so  framed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  word,  it  expresses  an  important  truth,  but  which 
by  means  of  that  word  is  made  to  convey  a  most  dangerous  error. 

The  Bible  is  the  appointed  conservatory,  an  indispensable  cri- 
terion, and  a  continual  source  and  support  of  true  Belief.  But 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  source ;  that  it  not  only  contains,  but 
constitutes,  the  Christian  Religion ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  Creed, 
consisting  wholly  of  articles  of  Faith  ;  that  consequently  we  need 
no  rule,  help,  or  guide,  spiritual  or  historical,  to  teach  us  what 
parts  are  and  what  are  not  jGtrtides  of  Faith — all  being  such, — 
and  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  the  Creed  being  this, 
that  the  clauses  of  the  latter  are  all  unconditionally  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  those  of  the  former  conditionally  so,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  words  are  known  to  exist  iii  any  one  of  the  canonical 
Books ;  and  that,  under  this  limitation,  the  belief  is  of  the  same 
necessity  in  both,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  the  greater  or  lesser 
importance  of  the  matter  to  be  believed ; — ^this  scheme  difiers 
widely  frpm  the  preceding,  though  its  adherents  often  make  use 
of  the  same  words-  in  expressing  their  belief.  And  this  latter 
scheme^  I  assert,  was  brought  into  currency  by  and  in  favor  of 
those  by  whom  the  operation  of  grace,  the  aids  of  the  Spirit,  the 
necessitv  of  regeneration,  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  in  short, 
all  the  peculiar  and  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  were  ex- 
plained mad  diluted  away. 

And  how  have  these  men  treated  this  very  Bible  ?-^I,  who  in- 
deed prize  and  reverence  this  sacred  library,  as  of  all  outw^id 
means  and  conservatives  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  the  surest 
and  the  most  reflective  of  the  inward  Word ; — I,  who  hold  that 
the  Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Christians,  but  who  dare  not 
say  that  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Bible  is  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  who  shrink  from  all  question  respecting  the  compara- 

voL.  V.  8  0  .  • 
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tive  worth  and  efficacy  of  the  written  Word  as  weighed  against 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  discipline  of  the  Churches,  the 
continued  succession  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  conrmuRion  of  Saints, 
lest  hy  comparing  I  should  seem  to  detach  th^m  ; — I  tremhle  at 
the  processes,  which  the  Grotian  divines  without  scruple  carry  on 
in  their  treatment  of  the  sacred  Writers,  as  soon  as  any  texts  de- 
claring the  peculiar  tenets  of  our  Faith  are  cited  against  them, — 
even  tenets  and  mysteries  which  the  believer  at  his  baptism  re- 
ceives as  the  title-writ  and  hoflomi^oll  of  his  adoption  ;  and  which, 
according  to  my  scheme,  every  Christian  bom  in  Church-roem- 
beiship  ought  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  the  master-key  of  interpretation.  Whatever  the  doctrine 
of  infallible  dictation  may  be  in  itself,  in  their  hands  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  nugatory,  and  to  be  paralleled  only  by  the  Romish 
tenet  of  Infallibility, — ^in  the  existence  of  which  all  agree,  but 
where,  and  in  whom  it  exists,  is  still  matter  of  debate.  Every 
sentence  found  in  a  canonical  Book,  rightly  interpreted,  contains 
the  dictum  o£  an  infallible  Mind  ; — ^but  what  the  right  interpre- 
tation is,— or  trhether  -the  very  Words  now  extant  are  corrupt  or 
genuine — ^must  be  determined  by  the  industry  and  understanding 
of  ^llible^  and  alas  !  more  or  less  prejudiced  theologians. 

And  yet  I  am  told  that  this  Doctrine  must  not  be  resisted  oi 
called  in  question,  because  of  its  fitness  to  preserve  unity  of  faith 
and  for  the  prevention  of  schism  and  sectarian  by-ways  ! — Lei 
the  man  Who  holds  this  limguage  trace  the  history  of  F^testant 
ism,  and  the  growth  of  sectarian  drvisions,  ending  with  Dr 
Hawker's  t^frti-Calvinistic  Tracts,  and  Mr.  Belsham's  New  Ver 
sion  of  the  Testament.  And  then  let  hiih  tell  me  that  for  t^e 
prevention  of  an  evil  which  already  exists,  and  which  the  boasted 
preventive  itself  might  rather  seem  to  have  occasioned,  1  must 
submit  to  be  silenced  by  the  first  learned  Infidel,  who  throws  in 
my  face  the  blessings  of  Deborah,  or  the  curaings  of  David,  or 
the  Grecisms  and  heavier  difficulties  in  ^he  biographical  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  hydrography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy of  the  Patriarchal  ages. — I  must  forego  the  mefeins  of 
silencing,  and  the  prospect  of  convincing,  an  alienated  brother, 
because  I  must  not  thus  answer  : — *'  My  Brother  !  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  truth  and  the  worth  of  Christianity  ?  J£  you 
reject  a  priori  all  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  in- 
deed a  obasm  between  us,  arer  which  we  can  not  leven  make  oiir 

s 
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'▼^ces  intelligible  to  eaok  otker.  But  if— ^thongh  but  -witli  the 
faith  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Antonine — you  admit  the  ci>*ope7Ktioa  of 
a  divine  Spirit  in  Bouk  desirous  ef  good,  even  as  the  breath  of 
heaTen  ivorks  variously  in  each  several  plant  aoconting  to  its 
kind,  character,  period  of  growth,  and  cilrcunistsnoe  of  soil,  dime, 
and  aspect ;— on  what  ^ound  can  you  assume  that  its  presenee 
is  incompatible  with  all  imperfection  in  the  subject, — even  with 
such  imperfection  as  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  unripe 
season  ?  If  you  call  your  gardener  or  husbandman  to  acoount  for 
the  plants  or  crops  he  is  raising,  would  you  not  regard  the 
special  purpose  in  each,  and  judge  of  ^aoh  by  that  which  It  was 
tending  to  ?  l^oms  are  not  flowers,  nor  is  the  husk  serviceable. 
But  it  was  not  fat  its  thorns,  but  for  its  sweet  and  medicinal 
flowers  that  the  rose  was  cultivated  ;  and  he  Who  ^can  not  sepa- 
rate the  husk  from  the  grain,  wants  the  power  because  doth  or 
malice  has  prevented  the  will.  I  demand  for  the  Bible  only  the 
justice  which  you  grant  to  other  books  of  gmve  authority,  and 
to  other  proved  and  acknowledged  benefactors  of  msi^nd.  Will 
you  deny  a  spirit  of  wisdom  in  Lord  Bacon,  because  in  partieul«r 
facts  he  did  not  possess  perfect  science,  or  an  entile  immunity 
from  the  positive  errors  which  result  from  imperfect  insighf 
A  Davy  "will  not  so  judge  his  great  predecessor.  For  he  reeog- 
niaes  the  spirit  that  is  now  working  in  himself,  and  which  under 
similar  defects  of  light  and  obstacles  of  error  had  been  his  guide 
and  guardian  in  the  morning  twilight  of  his  own  genius.  Must 
not  the  kindly  warmth,  awaken  and  vivify  the  seed,  in  order  that 
the  stem  may  spring  up  and  rejoice  in  the  light  ?  As  the  genial 
warmth  to  the  informing  light,  even  so  is  the  predisposing  Spirit 
to  the  revealing  Word." 

If  I  should  reason  thus — ^but  why  do  I  say  if? — ^I  haVe  rea- 
soned thus  with  more  than  one  serious  and  well-disposed  Skeptic ; 
and  what  was  the  answer  ? — '*  You  speak  rationally,  but  seem 
to  fbrget  the  subject.  I  have  flrequently  attended  meetings  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  where  I  have  heard  speak- 
ers of  every  denomination,  Galvinist  and  Arminian,  Ctuaker  and 
Methodist,  Dissenting  Ministers  and  Clergymen,  nay,  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church, — and  still  have  I  heard  the  same 
doctrine, — ^that  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  regarded  or  reasoned 
about  in  the  way  that  other  good  books  are  or  may  be  ; — that  the 
Bible  was  di£feient  b  kind,  and  steed  by  itaelf.    By  scmie  indeed 
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this  doctriiiB  was  rather  implied  than  expressed,  but  yet  evidenily 
implied.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  speakers  it  was 
asserted  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  words  that  lan- 
guage could  supply.  What  is  more,  their  principal  arguments 
were  grounded  on  the  position,  that  the  Bible  throughout  was 
dictated  by  Omniscience,  and  therefore  in  all  its  parts  infallibly 
true  and  obligatory,  and  that  the  men,  whose  names  are  prefixed 
to  the  seyeral  books  or  chapters,  were  in  fact  but  as  different 
pens  in  the  hand  of  one  and  the  same  Writer,  and  the  words  the 
words  of  God  himself; — and  that  on  this  account  all  notes  and 
comments  were  superfluous,  nay,  presumptuous, — a  profane  mix- 
ing of  human  with  divine,  the  notions  of  fallible  creatures,  with 
the  oracles  of  Infallibility, — as  if  God's  meaning  could  be  ao 
clearly  or  fitly  expressed  in  man's  as  in  God's  own  words  !  But 
how  often  you  yourself  must  have  heard  the  same  language  from 
the  pulpit  !"— 

What  could  I  reply  to  this  ? — ^I  could  neither  deny  the  fact, 
n<ft  evade  the  conclusion, — ^namely,  that  such  is  at  present  the 
popular  belief.  Yes — I  at  length  rejoined — ^I  have  heard  this 
language  from  the  pulpit,  and  more  than  once  finom  men  who  in 
any  other  place  would  ex3>lain  it  away  into  something  so  very 
diflerent  from  the  literal  sense  of  their  words  as  closely  to  resemble 
the  contrary.  ^  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  charact^  of  the 
doctrine,  that  you  can  not  diminish  or  qualify  .but  you  reverse  it. 
I  have  heard  this  language  firom  men,  who  knew  as  well  as  my- 
self that  the  best  and  most  orthodox  divines  have  in  efiect  dis- 
claimed the  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  they  confess  it  can  not  be 
extended  to .  the  words  of  the  sacred  Writers,  or  the  particular 
import, — ^that  therefore  the  Doctrine  does  not  mean  all  that  the 
usual  wordiiig  of  it  expresses,  though  what  it  does  mean,  and 
why  they  continue  to  sanction  this  hyperbolical  wording,  I  have 
sought  to  learn  firom  them  in  vain.  But  let  a  thousand  orators 
blazon  it  at  public  meetings,  and  let  as  many  pupils  echo  it, 
surely  it  behooves  you  to  inquije  whether  you  cau  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian on  your  own  faith  ;  and  it  can  not  but  be  beneath  a  wise 
man  to  be  an  Infidel  on  the  score  of  what  other  men  think  fit  to 
include  in  their  Christianity  !  , 

Now  suppose — and,  believe  me,  the  supposition  will  vary  little 
from  the  fact — ^that  in  consequence  of  these  views  the  Skeptic's 
mind  had  gradually  opened  to  the  reception  of  all  the  truths  eau- 
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merated  in  my  first  Letter.  Suppose  thai  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves from  this  time  had  contiimed  to  rise  in  his  esteem  and 
afiection — ^the  better  understood,  the  more  dear ;  as  in.the  coun* 
tenance  of  one,  whom  through  a  crowd  of  prejudices  we  have  at 
last  learned  to  lore  and  value  above  all  others,  new  beauties 
dawn  on  us  from  day  to  day,  till  at  lengfth  we  wonder  how  we  could 
at  any  time  have  thought  it  other  than  most  beautiful.  Study- 
ing the  sacred  Volume  in  the  light  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  faith 
already  secured,  at  every  fresh  meeting  my  Skeptic  frioad  has  to 
tell  me  of  some  new  passage,  formerly  viewed  by  him  as  a  dry 
stick  on  a  rotten  branch,  which  has  budded^  and  like  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  brought  forth  buds  and  bloomed  bhssams,  and  yielded 
almonds.  Let  these  results,  I  say,  be  supposed, — and  shall  I 
still  be  told  that  my  friend  is  nevertheless  an  alien  inthe  house- 
hold of  Faith  ?  Scrupulously  ofthodox  as  I  know  you  to  be,  will 
you  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  have  left  this  Skeptic  as  I  found  him, 
rather  than  attempt  his  conversion  by  such  means ;  or  that  I  was 
deceiving  him,  when  I  said  to  him : — 

"  Friend !  The  truth  revealed  through  Christ  has  its  evidence 
in  itself,  and  the  proof  of  its  divine  authority  in  its  fitness  to  our 
nature  and  needs ; — ^the  clearness  and  cogency  of  this  proof  being 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  self-knowledge  in  each  individual 
hearer.  Christianity  has  likewise  its  historical  evidences,  and 
these  as  strong  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  history,  and 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  a  religious  dispensation.  And  to  aU 
these  Christianity  itself,  as  an  existing  Power  in  the  world,  and 
Christendom  as  an  existing  Fact,  with  the  no  less  evident  fact  of 
a  progressive  expansion,  give  a  force  of  moral  demonstration  that 
almost  supersedes  particular  testimony.  These  proofs  and  evi- 
dences would  remain  unshaken,  even  though  the  sum  of  our  re^ 
ligion  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  theologians  of  each  successive 
century,  on  the  principle  of  receiving  that  only  as  divine,  which 
should  be  found  in  all — quod  semper]  quod  ubiquey  quod  ad  om- 
nibus. Be  only,  my  Friend  !  as  orthodox  a  believer  as  you  would 
have  abundant  reason  to  be,  though  from  some  accident  of  birth, 
country,  or  education  the  precious  boon  of  the  Bible,  with  its  ad- 
ditional evidence,  had  up  to  this  moment  been  concealed  from 
you ; — and  then  read  its  contents  with  only  the  same  piety  which 
you  freely  accord  on  other  occasions  to  the  writings  of  men,  con- 
sidered the  best  and  wisest  of  their  several  ages !     What  you  find 
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tbttmia  ooinoideiit  witb  jrar  pn»-«BtaUifllied  onmo^na,  3f<oa  ynH 
of  eooTBe  recognize  aft  the  Bavealed  W<Mrd>  while,  as  you  read  the 
recorded  workings  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  in  the  minds,  lives, 
and  hearts  of  i^pintiia}  men,  the  influence  ef  the  saaie  Spint  on 
your  own  heing,  and  Um  conflicts  of  grace  and  infirmity  in.  youx 
own  soul,  will  enahle  you  to  discttrn  and  to  know  in  and  hy  what 
spirit  they  iqpake  and  acted, — as  &x  at  least  as  sjij^ll  be;^  needful 
ibr  you,  and  in  the  times  of  yow:  need. 

"  Theneelbrwasdv  therefims-,  your  doubts  will  be  oonflaed  to 
such  parts^or  passages  of  1^  received  Canon,  as  seem^  to  you  insee* 
oncilable  with  known  tmthSf  and  at  variance  with  1ii»  teste  givea 
in  the  Scriptures  tiiemselmSt  and  as  shftU  continue  so  to  i^^^ear 
after  you  have  examined  each  in  reftience  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Writer  or  Speaker,  Ihe  dispensation  under  which  he  lived, 
the  purpose  of  tiie  particular  pAssage,  and  the  intent  and  placet 
of  the  Scriptures  at  laige.  Bespecting  these,  decide  for  yourself: 
and  fear  not  for  the  result.  I  venture  to  t^  it  you  befor^iajid. 
The  result  will  be,  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Canon  increased  by  the  apparent  exceptions. 
For  they  will  be  found  neither  more  nor  greater  than  may  well 
be  supposed  requisite,  on  the  one  head,  to  prevent  us  firom  siidc- 
ing  into  a  habit  of  slothfiil,  undiscriminating,  acquiescence,  and 
on  the  other  to  provide  a  check  against  those  presumptuous  iar 
naticB,  who  would  xend  the  Urim  and  Thummim  from  the 
breastjjlate  of  judgment,  and  frame  orades  by  private  divinaticm 
firom  each  letter  of  each  dugointed  gem,  uninterpreted  by  the 
Priest,  and  deserted  by  the  Spirit,  which  shines  in  the  parts  only 
as  it  pervades  atid  irradiates  the  whole." 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  I  have  addressed  a  Visiting 
firiend, — ^halting,  yet  with  his  face  toward  the  right  path.  If  I 
have  erred,  enable  me  to  see  my  error.  Coirect  me  or  ctm- 
firm  me. 

Farewell. 
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Ts8  !  my  dear  Friend,  it  is  my  comyiotion  that  in  all  ordinary 
cases  the  Imowledge  and  beUef  of  the  Christian  Beligion  should 
precede  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Oanon.  Indeed  with  regard  to 
both  Testaments,  I  consider  oral  and  catechismal  instruction  as 
the  preparative  provided  by  Christ  himself  in  the  establishment 
of  a  visible  Church.  And  to  make  the  Bible,  apart  from  the 
truths^  doctrines,  and  spiritual  experiences  contained  therein,  the 
subject  of  a  special  article  of  faith,  I  hold  an  unteoessary  and 
useless  abstraction,  which  in  too  many  instances  has  the  efiect 
•of  substituting  a  barren  acquiescence  in  the  letter  for  the  lively 
faaik  that  cometh  by  hearing  ;  even  as  the  hearing  is  productive 
of  this  faith,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God  thait  is  heard  and 
preached  {Rom,  x.  8,  17).  And  here  I  mean  the  written  word 
preserved  in  the  axmoiy  of  the  Church  to  be  the  sword  of  faith 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  preacher,  as  Christ's  ambassador  and 
representative  {Rev.  i.  16),  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the  believer, 
from. generation  to  generation.  Who  shall  dare  dissolve  or  loosen 
this  holy  bond,  this  divine  reciprocality,  of  Faith  and  Scripture  ? 
Who  shall  dare  eiyoin  aught  eke  as  an  object  of  saving  faith« 
beside  the  truths  that  appertain  to  salvation  ?  The  imposers 
take  on  themselves  a  heavy  responsibility,  however  defensible  the 
opinion  itself,  as  an  opinion,  may  be.  For  by  imposing  it,  they 
counteract  their  own  purposes.  They  antedate  questions,  and 
thus  in  all  cases  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  answering  them 
satisfactorily.  And  not  seldom  they  create  difficulties  that  might 
never  have  occurred.  But,  worst  of  all,  they  convert  things 
triffing  or  indifferent  into  mischievous  pretexts  for  the  wanton, 
fearful  difficulties  for  the  weak,  and  formidable  objections  for  the 
inquiring.  For  what  tDAn  fearing  Chd  dares  think  any  the  least 
point  indifierent,  which  he  is  required  to  receive  as  God's  own 
immediate  word  miraculously  infused,  miraculously  recorded,  and 
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by  a  succession  of  miracles  preserved  unblended  and  without 
change  ? — Through  all  the  pages  of  a  large  and  multifold  volume, 
at  each  successive  period,  at  every  sentence ,  must  the  question 
recur : — "  Dare  I  believe — do  I  in  my  heart  believe — ^thest  words 
to  have  been  dictated  by  an  infallible  reason,  and  the  imme^^ate 
utterance  of  Almighty  God  ?" — ^No  !  It  is  due  to  Christian 
charity  that  a  question  so  awful  should  not  be  put  unnecessarily, 
and  should  not  be  put  out  of  time.  The  necessity  I  deny.  And 
out  of  time  the  question  must  be  put,  if  after  enumerating  the 
several  articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith  I  am  bound  to  add  : — "  and 
iurther  you  are  to  believe  with  equal  faith,  as  having  the  same 
immediate  and  miraculous  derivation  from  God,  whatever  ^Ise 
you  shall  hereafter  read  in  any  of  the  sixty-six  books  collected  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

I  would  never  say  this.  Yet  let  me  not  be  misjudged  as  if  I 
treated  the  Scriptures  as  a  matter  of  indifierence.  I  would  not 
say  this  :  but  where  I  saw  a  desire  to  believe,  and  a  beginning 
love  of  Christ,  I  would  there  say  : — "  There  are  likewise  sacred 
Writings,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  institution  and- 
perpetuity  of  a  visible  Church,  all  believers  revere  as  the  most 
precious  boon  of  God,  next  to  Christianity  itself,  and  attribute 
both  their  communication  and  preservation  to  an  especial  Provi- 
dence.  In  them  you  will  find  all  the  revealed  truths,  which 
have  been  set  forth  and  offered  to  you,  clearly  and  circumstan- 
tially recorded ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  examples  of  obedience 
and  disobedience  both  in  states  and  individuals,  the  lives  and 
actions  of  men  eminent  under  each  dispensation,  their  sentiments, 
maxims,  hymns,  and  prayers, — ^their  affections,  emotions  and  con- 
flicts ; — ^in  aU  which  you  vidll  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  a  conviction  increasing  with  the  growth  of  your  own 
faith  and  spiritual  experience." 

Farewell. 
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In  my  last  two  liotters  I  have  given  the  state  of  the  axgument, 
aa  it  would  stand  between  a  Christian  thinking  as  I  do,  and  a 
serioQs  well-disposed  Deist.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  state  the  ar- 
gument, as  between  the  former  and  the  advocates  for  the  popular 
belief, — such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  are  competent  to  deliver  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  in  the  cause.  And  again,  more  particularly,  * 
I  mean  the  learned  and  reflecting  part  of  them,  who  are  in- 
fluenced to  the  retention  of  the  prevailing  dogma  by  the  supposed 
c<»isequences  df  a  different  view,  and,  especially,  by  their  dread 
of  conceding  to  all  alike,  simple  and  learned,  the  privilege  of 
picking  and  choosing  the  Scriptures  that  are  to  be  received  as 
binding  on  their  consciences.  Between  these  persons  and  myself 
the  controversy*  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  question  : — 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  both  parties  might  appeal  to  the  same  text  of 
St.  Paul, — iruaa  ypa^  dtoirvevoro^  koI  6^h,fioc  npd^  didacKa^Mtv,  k.  t.  X. 
(2  2Vm.  ilL  16),  whieh  fiivora  the  one  or  the  other  opinion  aoeordingly  as 
the  words  are  construed ;  and  which,  again,  is  the  more  probable  construc- 
tion, depends  in  great  measure  on  the  preference  given  to  one  or  other  of 
two  different  readings,  the  one  having  and  the  other  omitting  the  conjunc- 
tion copuhitive  koI. 

[The  English  version  is  i—All  Scripture  it  given  by  intpiref^ion  of  Ood, 
and  w  proJUabUy  Ae.  And  in  this  rendering  of  the  original  the  English  is 
oountenaneed  by  the  established  Version  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church : — 
AlU  de  Schri/t  is  van  Oodt  ingegeven,  ende  is  nuttigh  (tc.  And  by  Diodati : — 
TtUia  la  Serittura  i  divinainenie  ifispirata,  ed  utilj  dsc.  And  by  Martin : 
Tatite  VEcriture  est  divinement  inspirie,  et  profitable^  <bc.  And  by  Beza  :— 
Tbta  Seriptura  ditinitvs  est  inspirata,  et  utilis,  dke. 

The  other  rendering  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate: — Omnis  Seriptura, 
divinittis  inspirata,  utilis  est  ad,  d:e.  By  Luther : — Denn  cUle  Schrift  von 
Oott  eingegebenj  ist  nutze  ttir,  d:e.  And  by  Calmet : — Toule  rUcriture,  qui 
est  inspirie  de  DieUj  est  utiUy  Ac,  And  hj^  the  common  Spanish  transla- 
tion : — Toda  EscrUuray  divinamenie  inspiradOf  es  util  para  enseOar  Ac,  This 
is  also  the  rendering  of  the  Syrlao  (Pesieh.)  and  two  Arabic  Versions,  and  is 

2c* 
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Is  rt  safer  for  the  Individual,  and  more  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  Christy  in  its  twofold  character  of  pastoral 
and  militant,  to  conclude  thus  : — The  Bihle  is  the  Word  of  <jrod, 
and  therefore  true,  holy,  and  in  all  parts  unquestionable  ;— or  thus, 
— ^The  Bible,  considered  in  reference  to  its  declared  ends  and  pur- 
poses, is  true  and  holy,  and  for  all  who  seek  truth  with  humble 
spirits  an  unquestionable  guide,  and  therefore  it  is  the  Word  of 
God?— 

In  every  generation,  and  wherever  the  light  of  Revelation  has 
shone,  men  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  states  of  mind  have  found 
in  this  Volume  a  correspondent  for  every  movement  toward  the 
Better  felt  in  their  own  hearts.  The  needy  soul  has  found  svtp- 
ply,  the  feeble  a  help,  the  sorrowful  a  oomfbrt ;  yea,  be  the  re- 
cipiency the  least  that  can  consist  with  m(»al  life,  there  is  an  an- 
swering grace  ready  to  enter.  The  Bible  has  been  ^nd  a  spir- 
itual World, — spiritual,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  outward  and 
common  to  all.  You  in  one  place,  I  in  another,  all  meit  some- 
where or  at  ^me  time,  meet  with  an  assurance  that  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  thoughts  and  yearnings  that  proceed  ^tom,  or  tend 
to,  a  right  spirit  in  us,  are  not  dreams  or  fieeting  singularities,  no 
voices  heard  in  sleep,  or  spectres  which  the  eye  sufiers  but  per- 
ceives. As  if  on  some  dark  night  a  pilgrim,  suddenly  beholding 
a  bright  star  moving  before  him,  should  stop  in  fear  and  perplex- 
ity. But  lo !  traveller  after  traveller  passes  by  him,  and  each, 
being  questioned  whither  he  is  going,  makes  answer,  "  I  am  fol- 
lowing yon  guiding  Star  !"  The  pilgrim  quickens  his  own  steps, 
and  presses  onward  in  confidence.  More  confident  still  will  he 
be,  if  by  the  wayside  he  should  find,  here  and  there,  ancient 
monuments,  each  with  its  votive  lamp,  and  on  each  the  name  of 
some  former  pilgrim,  and  a  jrecord  that  there  he  had  first  seen  or 
begun  to  follow  the  benignant  Star ! 

No  otherwise  is  it  with  the  varied  contents  of  the  Saoied  Vol- 
ume. The  hungry  have  found  food,  the  thirsty  a  Hving  spring, 
the  feeble  a  staff*  and  the  victorious  wayfarer  songs  of  welcome 
and  strains  of  music  ;  and  as  long  as  each  man  asks  on  account 

followed  by  Clement  of  Alezaadria,  Origen,  ai\d  moet  of  the  Fathers.  S^ 
the  note  in  Qriesbach.  Tertulliftn  represents  the  sense  thus: — Legimus^ 
Omnem  Scripturamy  (cdijicationi  habilem,  divinittu  intpirari.  De  Habit 
MuL  a  iii  Origen  has  it  several  times,  Oeonvevarog  oiaa^  Ct^'kiftS^  iarif 
and  ODO0  as  in  the  reeeiyed  text— JS<i} 
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of  his  wanto,  and  asks  what  he  wants,  no  man  will  diaoover 
aught  amisB  or  deficient  in  the  vast  and  many^chambered  jtore- 
housec     But  if  iostead  of  this,  an  idler  or  a  scoffer  should  wander 
through  the  rooms,  peering  or  peepijog,  and  either  detects,  or  £ui- 
cies  he  has  detected,  here  a  rusted  sword  or  pointless  shall,  there 
a  tool  of  rude  construction,  and  superseded  by  later  improvements 
(and  preserved,  perhaps,  to  make. us  more  grateful  for  them) ; — 
— which  of  two  things  will  a  sober'^minded  man, — ^who  irom  his 
childhood  upward  had  been  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  furnished 
with  the  means  of  instruction  from  this  very  magazine, — ^think 
the  fitter  plan  3 — Will  he  insist  that  the  rust  is  not  rust,  or  that 
it  is  a  rust  sui  generis,  intentionally  formed  on  the  steel  for  some 
mysterious  virtue  in  it,  and  that  the  staff  and  astrolabe  of  a 
flbsfpherd  astronomer  are  identical  with,  or  equivalent  to,  the 
quadrant  and  telescope  of  Newton  or  Hersehel  ? — Or  will  he  not 
rather  give  the  curious  inquisitor  joy  of  his  mighty  discoveries, 
and  the  credit  of  them  for  his  reward  ? — 
.  Or  lastly,  put  the  matter  thus.  ^For  more  than  a  thousand  ) 
yean  the  Bible,  collectively  taken,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  ' 
civilization,  science,  law, — in  short,  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation  of  the  species,  always  supporting,  and  oflen 
leading  the  way.     Its  very  presence,  as  a  believed  Book,  has  ren- 
dered the  nations  emphatically  a  chosen  race,  and  liiis  too  in  exact 
proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known  and  studied.     Of 
those  nations,  whi^  in  the  highest  degree  enjoy  its  influences,  it    ..^ 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  difierences  public  and  private,     J^ 
physical,  moral  and  intelleetual,  are  only  less  than  what  might     ; 
be  expected  from  a  diversity  in  species.     Good  and  holy  men,  and     )k^ 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  the  kingly  spirits  of  history,  en- 
throned in  the  hearts  of  mighty  nations,  have  borne  witness  to  its 
influences,  have  declared  it  to  be  beyond  compare  the  most  perfect 
instrument,  the  only  adequate  organ,  of  Humanity ;  the  organ 
and  instrument  of  all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  tendencies,  by  which 
the  individual  is  privileged  to  rise  above  himself^-— to  leave  behind, 
and  lose  his  individual  phantom  self,  in  order  to  find  his  true  Self 
in  that  Distinctness  where  no  division  can  be, — ^in  the  Eternal  I 
Am,  the  Ever-living  Word,  of  whom  all  the  elect  from  the  arch- 
angel before  the  throne  to  the  poor  wrestler  with  the  Spirit  until  i 
the  breaking  of  day  are  but  the  fainter  and  still  fainter  echoes^ 
And  are  all  these  testimonies  and  lights  of  experience  to  lose  their 
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value  and 'efficiency,  because  I  feel  no  warrant  of  bistory,  or  Holy 
Writ^  or  of  my  own  heart  for  denying,  that  in  the  framework  and 
outward  case  of  this  instrument  a  few  parts  may  be  discorered 
of  less  costly  materials  and  of  meaner  workmanship  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  tried  by  their 
consonance  with  the  rule,  and  according  to  the  analogy,  of  Faith  ? 
Does  not  the  unive'rsally  admitted  canon — ^that  each  part  of 
Scripture  must  be  interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole— lead  to 
the  same  practical  conclusion  as  that  for  which  I  am  now  con- 
tending ; — ^namely,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  not  the 
detached  words  and  sentences,  that  is  infallible  and  absolute  ? — 
Practical,  I  say,  and  spiritual  toa; — and  what  knowledge  not' 
practical  or  spiritual  are  we  entitled  to  seek  in  our  Bibles  ?  Is 
the  grace  of  God  so  confined, — are  the  evidences  of  the  present 
and  actuating  Spirit  so  dim  and  doubtful, — ^that  to  be  assured  of 
the  same  we  must  first  take  for  granted  that  all  the  life  and  oo- 
agency  of  our  humanity  is  miraculously  suspended  ? 

Whatever  is  spiritual,  is  eo  nomine  supernatural ;  but  must  it 
be  always  and  of  necessity  miraculous  ?  Miracles  .could  open  the 
eyes  of  the  body ;  and  he  that  was  bom  blind  beheld  his  Redeemer. 
But  miracles,  even  those  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  could  not  open 
the  eyes  of  the  self-blinded,  of  the  Sadducean  sensualist  or  the 
self-righteous  Pharisee ; — while  to  have  said,  I  saw  thee  under 
the  fig-tree  J  sufficed  to  make  a  Nathanael  believe. 

To  assert  and  to  demand  miracles  without  necessity  was  the 
vice  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  old  ;  and  from  the  Rabbis  and 
Talmudists  the  infection  has  spread.  And  would  I  could  say 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  confined  to  the  Churches  of 
the  Apostasy !  But  all  the  miracles,  which  the  legends  of  Monk 
or  Rabbi  contain,  can  scarcely  be  put  in  competition,  on  the  score 
of  comphcation,  inexplicableness,  the  absence  of  all  intelligible 
use  or  purpose,  and  of  circuitous  self-frustration,  with  those  that 
must  be  assumed  by  the  maintainors  of  this  doctrine,  in  order  to 
give  efiect  to  the  series  of  miracles,  by  which  all  the  nominal 
composers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains,  were  successively  transformed  into  autom- 
aton  compositors, — so  that  the  original  text  should  be  in  senti- 
ment, image,  word,  syntax,  and  composition  an  exact  impression 
of  the  divine  copy !  In  common  consistency  the  theolc^ans,  who 
impose  thi»  belief  on  their  fellow-Ohristians,  ought  to  insist  equally 
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on  the  superhmnan  origin  and  authority  of  the  Masora,  and  to 
use  more  respectful  terms,  than  has  been  their  wont  of  late«  in 
speaking  of  the  false  Aristeas's  legend  concerning  the  Septuagint. 
And  vrhy  the  miracle  should  stop  at  the  Greek  Yersion,  and  not 
include  the  Vulgate,  I  can  discover  no  ground  in  reason.  Or  if 
it  be  an  objection  to  the  latter,  that  this  belief  is  actually  enjoined 
by  the  Papal  Ghurehr  yet  the  number  of  Christians  who  read  the 
Lutheran,  the  Genevan,  or  our  own  authorized,  Bible,  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  dead  languages,  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  who  have  access  to  the  Septuagint.  Why  refuse  the  writ 
of  consecration  to  these,  or  to  the  one  at  least  appointed  by  the 
assertors'  own  Chureh?  I  find  much  more  consistency  in  the 
opposition  made  under  pretext  of  this  doctrine  to  the  proposals 
and  publications  of  Kennicot,  Mill,  Bentley,  and  Arohbishop 
Newcome. 

But  I  am  weary  of  discussing  a  tenet,  which  the  generality  of 
divines  and  the  leaders  of  the  Religious  Public  have  ceased  to 
defend,  and  yet  continue  to  assert  or  imply.  The  tendency  mani- 
fested in  this  conduct,  the  spirit  of  this  and  the  preceding  century, 
on  which,  not  indeed  the  tenet  itself,  but  the  obstinate  adherence 
to  it  against  the  clearest  light  of  reason  and  experience,  is 
grounded, — ^this  it  is  which,  according  to  my  conviction,  gives  the 
venom  to  the  error,  and  justifies  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  juster 
view.  As  long  as  it  was  the  common  and  efiective  belief  of  all 
the  Reformed  Churohes  (and  by  none  was  it  more  sedulously 
or  more  emphatically  enjoined  than  by  the  great  Reformers  of 
our  Church),  that  by  the  good  Spirit  were  the  spirits  tried,  and 
that  the  light,  which  beams  forth  from  the  written  Word,  was  its 
own  evidence  for  the  children  of  light ; — as  long  as  Christians 
considered  their  Bible  as  a  plenteous  entertainment,  where  every 
guest,  duly  called  and  attired,  found  the  food  needful  'and  fitting 
for  him,  and  where  each — instead  of  troubling  himself  about  the 
covers  not  within  his  reach — ^beholding  all  around  him  glad  and 
satisfied,  praised  the  banquet  and  thankfully  glorified  the  Master 
of  the  feast, — so  long  did  the  Tenet — that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  under  the  special  i&pulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  remain  safe 
and  profitable.  Nay,  in  the  sense,  and  with  the  feelings,  in 
which  it  was  asserted,  it  was  a  truth — a  truth  to  which  every 
spiritual  believer  now  and  in  all  times  will  bear  witness  by  virtue 
of  his  own  experience.    And  if  in  the  overflow  of  love  and  grati- 
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%nd»  ihtfy  ooofcimded  the  power  aad  poraeence  of  the  Holy  Spuit, 
working  alike  in  weakneea  and  in  atrengtk,  in  the  morning  miits 
and  in  the  oleameu  of  the  full  day ; — ^if  they  confonnded  this 
communion  and  oo-agenoy  of  divine  grace,  attributable  to  the 
Scripture  generally,  with  thote  ezpreaa,  and  expressly  recorded, 
oommunications  and  messages  of  the  Most  High,  which  £brm  so 
large  and  prmninent  a  portion  of  the  same  Scriptures ; — if,  in 
short,  they  did  not  always  duly  distinguish  the  in^iration,  the 
imbreathment,  of  the  prediqMwing  and  assisting  Spirit  from  the 
revelation  of  the  informing  Word, — ^it  was  at  worst  a  harmless 
hyperbole.  It  was  holden  by  all,  that  if  the  power  of  the  ^irit 
from  without  furnished  the  text,  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  from 
within  must  supply  the  comment. 

In  the  sacred  Volume  they  saw  and  reverenced  the  bonndea 
wheat-sheaf  that  stood  upright  and  had  obeisance  from  all  the 
other  sheaves^the  writings,  I  mean,  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church)— sheavea  depreciated  indeed,  move  or  less, 

with  taxes, 

And  furrov-weedi^ 
Darnel  and  many  an  idle  flower  that  grew 
Mid  the  suBtaining  corn  ;* 

yet  sheaves  of  the  same  harvest,  the  sheaves  of  brethroi !  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  them,  that,  in  yielding  the  more  full  and  absolute 
honor  to  the  sheaf  of  the  highly  favored  of  their  Father,  they 
should  be  supposed  to  attribute  the  same  worth  and  quality  to 
the  straw-bands  which  held  it  together.  The  bread  of  life  was 
there.  And  this  in  an  especial  sense  was  bread  from  heaven; 
for  nowhere  had  the  same  been  found  wild  ,*  no  soil  or  climate 
dared  claim  it  for  its  natural  growth.  In  simplicity  of  heart 
they  received  the  Bible  as  the  precious  gift  ci  God,  providen- 
tial alike  in  origin,  preservation,  and  distribution,  without 
asking  the  nice  question,  whether  all  and  every  part  were  like- 
wise miraculous.  The  distinction  between  the  providential  and 
the  miraculous,  between  the  divine  WiU  working  with  the  agency 
of  natural  causes,  and  the  same  Will  supplying  their  place  by  a 
special  ^^ — ^this  distinction  has,  I  doubt  not,  many  uses  in  spee- 
ulative  divinity.  But  its  weightiest  practical  application  is 
shown,  when  it  is  employed  to  free  the  souls  of  the  unwary  and 
weak  in  faith  from  the  nets  and  snares,  the  insidioui  queries  and 
*  Lear,  Aotiy.saiv. 
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eaptieus  objeetioni,  of  the  Infiddl  by  oabning  the  flutter  of  their 
■fNiitfl.  They  must  be  quietedi  before  we  o»ii  oovtmeaoe  the 
means  iiecessiury  for  their  disentangleokent.  Aed  in  m>  W9y  cajoi 
this  be  better  efieoted  than  when  the  frightened  oaptives  axe 
made  to  see  in  how  many  points  the  diiMntaogling  itself  is  a 
work  of  e]cpedienoe  rather  th$n  of  necessity  ;  so  easily  and  at  80 
little  loss  might  the  web  be  cnit  or  brushed  away  ! 

Fiist,  let  their  attention  be  fixed  on  the  history  of  Chriatianity 
as  learnt  from  nniversal  tradition,  and  the  writers  of  each  snoees- 
sive  generation.  Draw  their  minds  to  the  Deust  of  the  progressive 
and  still  continuing  fulfilment  of  the  assuranoe  of  a  few  fi^er- 
men,  that  both  their  own  religion,  though  of  divine  origin,  and 
the  religion  of  their  oonquerorsi  which  inokided  or  recognized  all 
ether  religions  erf"  the  known  world,  should  be  superseded  by  the. 
fiuth  in  a  man  recently  and  ignominioualy  executed.  Then  induce 
them  to  meditate  on  the  univ^rsals  of  Christian  Faith, — on  Chris 
tianity,  taken  as  t^e  sum  of  belief  common  to,  Greek  and  Latin,  tc 
Bomanist  and  Protestant.  Show  then  that  this  and  only  this  is  thi 
ifTiio  traditiomSf  fuam  tradiderufU  Apostdi  u$  guibm  commit 
tebatU  ecdmas,  and  which  we  should  have  been  bound  to  fellow, 
says  Irenous,  si  neque  Apostoli  quidem  Scriptw^as  rdiqitis^evU. 
This  is  that  regtdafidei,  that  sticramentum  iymboU  mamoria 
manda^m,  of  which  St.  Augustine  says ; — noveriHs  hoc  esst 
Fidd  Catholi4H»  jttndamentum  si4per  quod  edifiddmi  surrezii 
JScdesia.  This  is  the  norma  Catholid  el  EcdeiiaUici  temm, 
determined  and  eiqplicated,  but  not  augmented,  1^  the  Nicene 
Fathers,  as  Waterland  has  inrefragahly  shown  ; — a  nonn  or  model 
of  Faith  grounded  on  the  solemn  affirmations  of  the  Bishops  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  this  was  the 
essential  and  unalterable  Gospel  received  by  them  frpin  their  pred- 
aeessors  in  all  the  churches  as  the  naqdilha^g  iKuXtffnaaiiKii,  oui, 
says  Ireneus,  as$enimnt  mulkx  gentes  eorum  qui  in  ChH$htm 
credufU  sine  charta  et  cUrameniOj  scriptam  habentes  per  Spiri- 
turn  in  oordibus  suis  salutem,  et  veterum  ^aditionem  diligenter 
custodientes.  IM  the  attention  of  such  as  have  been  shaken  by 
the  assaults  of  Infidehty  be  thus  directed,  and  then  tell  me  where- 
in a  spiritual  physioian  would  be  blameworthy,  if  he  carried  on 
the  cure  by  addressing  his  patient  in  this  manner  : — 

'*  All  men  of  learning,  even  learned  unbelievers,  admit  that  the 
greiiter  part  of  the  dgeotioiiiy  urged  in  the  popular  works  of  Infi- 
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delity ,  to  this  or  that  vene  or  chapter  of  the  Bible,  prove  only  the 
ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  objectois.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  a  few  remain  hitherto  unanswered, — nay,  that 
to  your  judgment  and  feelings  they  appear  imanswerable.  What 
follows  ?  That  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creed  is  not  credible, 
the  Ten  Commandments  not  to  be  obeyed,  the  clauses  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  not  to  be  desired,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  not 
to  be  practised  ? — ^See  how  the  logic  would  look.  David  cruelly 
tortured  the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah  (2  8am^  xii.  31.  1  CAr. 
XX.  3),  and  in  several  of  the  Psalms  he  invokes  the  bitterest 
curses  on  his  enemies  :  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
lave  of  €rod  toioards  tis  was  mcmife$$ed  in  sending  his  only-be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him  (1 
John  iv.  9).  Or  :  Abijah  is  said  to  have  collected  an  army  of 
400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam  to  have  met  him  with  an  army  of 
800,000,  each  army  consisting  of  chosen  men  (2  Ch^.  xiii.  3),  and 
making  together  a  host  of  1,200,000  and  Abijah  to  have  slain 
500,000  out  of  the  800,000  ;  therefore,  the  words  which  admon- 
ish us  that  if  God  so  loved  us  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another 
(1  John  iv.  11),  even  our  enemies,  yea,  to  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us  (Matt.  v.  44),  can  not 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Or :  The  first  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  contain  several  words  and  nhrases  irreconcilable 
with  the  conunonly  received  dates,  and  thow  chapters  and  the 
Book  of  Esther  have  a  traditional  and  legendary  character  unlike 
that  of  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  there- 
fore, those  other  books,  by  contrast  with  which  the  former  appear 
suspicious,  and  the  historical  document,  1  Cor,  xv.  1^,  are  not 
to  be  credited !" 

We  assuredly  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  all  truths  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  that  therein  is  preserved  the  undoubted 
Word  of  God.  We  assert  likewise  that,  besides  these  express 
oracles  and  immediate  revelations*,  there  aJe  Scriptures  which  to 
the  soul  and  conscience  of  every  Christian  man  bear  iiresistible 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  assisting  and  actuating  the  authors ; 
and  that  both  these  and  the  former  are  such  as  to  render  it  morally 
impossible  that  any  passage  of  the  smaU  inconsiderable  portion, 
not  included  in  one  or  other  of  these,  can  supply  either  ground  or 
occasion  of  any  error  in  &ith,  practice,  or  afiection,  except  to 
those  who  wickedly  and  wilfully  seek  a  pretext  for  their  unbelief. 
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And  if  in  that  small  portion  of  the  Bible  which  stands  in  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  known  and  especial  ends  and  purposes 
of  the  Scriptures,  there  should  be  a  few  apparent  errors  resulting 
from  the  state  of  knowledge  then  existing— errors  which  the  best 
and  hohest  men  might  entertain  uninjured,  and  which  without  a 
miracle  those  men  must  have  entertained  ;  if  I  find  no  such  mirac- 
ulous prevention  asserted,  and  see  no  reason  for  supposing  it-^ 
may  I  not,  to  ease  the  scruples  of  a  perplexed  inquirer,  venture  to 
say  to  him  :  "  Be  it  so.  What  then  ?  The  absolute  infallibility 
even  of  the  inspired  writers  in  matters  altogether  incidental  and 
foreign  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  their  inspiration  is  no  pari 
of  my  Greed  ;  and  even  if  a  professed  divine  should  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  so  far  as  not  to  attribute  to  the 
Hagiographa,  in  every  word  and  sentence,  the  same  height  and 
fulness  x>f  inspiration  as  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  I  feel  no 
warrant  to  brand  him  as  a  heretic  for  an  opinion,  the  admission 
of  which  disarms  the  Infidel  without  endangering  a  single  article 
of  the  Catholic  Faith." — If  to  an  unlearned  but  earnest  and 
thoughtful  neighbor,  I  give  the  advice ; — "  Use  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  express  the  afiections  excited,  and  to  confirm  the  faith 
and  morals  taught  you,  in  the  New,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the 
students  and  professors  of  theology  and  Church  history !  You 
profess  only  to  be  a  Christian :" — am  I  misleading  my  brother 
in  Christ  ? 

This  I  believe  by  my  own  dear  experience, — ^that  the  more 
tranquilly  an  inquirer  takes  up  the  Bible  as  he  would  any  other 
body  of  ancient  writings,  the  livelier  and  steadier  will  be  his  im- 
pressions of  its  superiority  to  all  other  books,  till  at  length  all 
.  other  books  and^all  other  knowledge  will  be  valuable  in  his  eyes  - 
in  proportion  as  they  help  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  > 
Bible.  )  Difficulty  after  difficulty  has  been  overcome  from  the 
time  that  I  began  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  firee  and  unboding 
spirit,  under  the  conviction  that  my  faith  in  the  Incarnate  Word 
and  his  Gospel  was  secure,  whatever  the  result  might  be  ; — the 
difficulties  that  stiU  remain  being  so  few  and  insignificant  in  my 
own  estimation,  that  I  have  less  personal  interest  in  the  question 
than  many  of  those  who  will  most  dogmatically  condemn  me  for 
presuming  to  make  a  question  of  it. 

So  much  for  scholars — ^for  men  of  like  education  and  pursuits 
as  myself     With  respect  to  Christians  generally,  I  object  to  the 
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QOBflequeiio^^ibEawii  ftom  tbe  Dootriae  rather  than  to  I^Boo- 
tniu»  itself ; — a  eoiiBequaaoe  not  only  dediifoible  &om  the  piem- 
kee,  Iwt  dually  and  imperiously  deduced ;  acooxdiiig  to  which 
eveiy  vw^  ^hftt  can  but  lead  ia  to  sit  down  to.the  oouaecutiye.  a^ 
oonaiected  pei^al  of  the  Bible  und»  the  expectation  and  assu- 
rance tha^  the  whole  is  within  his  oompiehension,  and  thaX,  un- 
aided by  note  or  comment,  catechism  or  litui^cal  preparation,  he 
is  to  find  out  £>c  himself  what  he  is  bound  to  believe  and  pnu> 
tise»  and  that  whatever  he  eooficientiously  understands  by  what 
he  reacl#,  is  to  be  hi&  religion.  For  he  has  found  it  in  his  Bible, 
and  ikfi  Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Frotest^Ats ! 

Would  I  then  withhold  the  Bible  from  the  cQttagar  and  tha  sur- 
ti8a^  ? — ^Haavei^  ferelend !  The  fsirest  flower  that  ev^  clomb 
up  a  oottage  window  is  not  so  fair  a  slg^t  to  my  eyes»  as  the 
$^ble  gl(9am2ag  through  the  lower  panes.  Let  it  but  be  read  as 
by  such  men,  it  used  to  be  read. ;  when  they  came  to  it  as  to  a 
ground  covered  with  manna,  aven  the  bread  winch  the  Lord  had 
given,  SoK  his  people  to  eat :  where  he  that  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over,  and  he.  tha,t  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  They 
gathered  every  man  according  to  his  eating.  They  came  to  it 
as  to  a  tieasure-house  of  Scriptures  ;  each  visitant  taking  what 
was  preoiotts  and  leaving  as  precious  for  others ; — Yea,  more, 
saya  our  worthy  old  Church-historian,  Fuller,  where  "  the  same 
man  at  several  times  may  in  his  apprehension  prefer  several 
Scriptures  as  best,  formerly  most  affected  with  one  place,  ^r  the 
present  n^<xe  delighted  with  another,  and  afierwaxds,  conceiving 
c<»n£)rt  therein  npt  so  dear,  choose  other  pLacea  as  more  preg^ 
namfc  aj^d  pertinent  to  his  purpose.  Thus  God  orders  it,  that  <0r 
vers  n^n  (and  perhaps  the  sao^  mai^  at  divers  times),  make  use 
of  all  hut  8^,  gleaning  and  ga;fehering  comfiirt,  as  it  is  8ca,ttered 
through  the  whole  field  of  the  Scripture." 

Farewell. 
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ToTT  are  now^  aiy  dear  fViend,  in  poesesaion  of  my  whole  muMl 
on  this  point,— ^ne  thing  onlji  excepted  which  has  weighed  with 
me  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  whioh  I  hare  thezefoie  seaeryed 
fer  my  concluding  Letter.  Thia  »  tho  impelluig  pcineiple,  or 
way  of  thinking,  whioh  I  have  in  most  instancea  noticed  in  the 
assertors  of  what  I  have  Tentured  to  call  Bibhola^try,  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  main  git>und  of  its  prevalenoe  at  this  time, 
and  among  men  whose  rdigious  views  are  any  tlung  rather  than 
enthusiastic.  And  I  here  take  oocasion  to  declare,  that  my  convic- 
tion of  the  danger  and  injury  of  this  principle  wa&  and  is  my 
chief  motive  for  bringing  the  Doctrine  itself  into  question ;  the 
main  error  of  which  consists  in  the  oon£>unding  of  two  distinct 
conceptions,  revelation  by  the  Btemal  Word,  and  aotuation  of  ' 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ibrmer  indeed  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
united  with  the  latter — the  prophecy  of  Balaam  ia  an  instance 
of  the  contrary, — ^but  yet,  being  ordinarily,  and  only  not  always, 
so  united,  the  term  Inspiration  has  acquitted  a  double  sense. 

First,  the  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of  information  miractdous- 
ly  communicated  by  voiee  or  vision  ;  and  secondly,  where  with- 
out any  sensible  addition  or  infusion,  the  writer  or  speaker  uses 
and  applies  his  existing  gifts  of  power  and  knowledge  under  the 
predisposing,  aiding,  and  directing  actuation  of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit. 
Now — between  the  first  sense,  that  is,  inspired  revelation,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  that  grace  and  conununion  with  the  ^iiit, 
which  the  Church  under  all  ciroumstanoes,  and  every  regenerate 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  permitted  to  hope,  and  in- 
structed to  pray,  for — ^there  is  a  positive  difference  of  kind, — a 
chasm,  the  pretended  overleaping  of  which  constitutes  imposture, 
or  betrays  insanity.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  can  pass  unfulfilled,  and  the  sub- 
stance and  last  interpretation  of  which  passes  not  away ;  for  they 
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wrote  of  Christ,  and  shadowed  out  the  eyerlaiting  Groepel.  But 
with  regard  to  the  second,  neither  the  holy  writers — ^the  so-called 
Hagiographi — ^themselves,  nor  any  fair  interpretations  of  Scrip-, 
ture,  assert  any  such  absolute  diversity,  or  enjoin  the  belief  of 
any  greater  difference  of  degree,  than  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  world,  grounded  on,  and  growing  with,  the  comparison 
of  these  Scriptures  with  other  works  holden  in  honor  by  the 
Churches,  has  established.  And  t?us  di^rence  I  admit ;  and 
doubt  not  that  it  has  in  every  generation  been  rendered  evident 
to  as  many  as  read  these  Scriptures  under  the  gracious  influence 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  M^itten. 

But  alas !  this  is  not  sufficient ;  this  can  not  but  be  vague  and 
unsufficing  to  those,  with  whom  the  Christian  Eeligionis  wholly 
objective,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  its  correspondent  subjective.  .  It 
must  appear  vague,  I  say,  to  those  whose  Christianity,  as  matter 
of  belief  is  wholly  external,  and,  like  the  objects  of  sense,  com- 
mon to  all  alike  ; — altogether  historical,  an  opus  aperatwn, — ^its 
existing  and  present  operancy  in  no  respect  difiering  from  any 
other  fact  of  history,  and  not  at  all  modified  by  the  supernatural 
principle  in  which  it  had  its  origin  in  time.  Divines  of  this  per- 
suasion are  actually,  though  without  their  own  knowledge,  in  a 
state  not  dissimilar  to  that,  into  which  the  Latin  Church  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  dur- 
ing which  time  religion  was  likewise  merely  objective  and  super- 
stitious, a  letter  proudly  emblazoned  and  illuminated,  but  yet  a 
dead  letter  that  was  to  be  read  by  its  own  outward  glories  with- 
out the  light  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  believer.  The  con- 
sequence was  too  glaring  not  to  be  anticipated,  and,  if  possible, 
prevented.  Without  that  spirit  in  each  true  believer,  whereby 
we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  salvation,  the  consequence  must  be— So  many 
men,  so  many  minds  ! — ^And  what  was  the  antidote  which  the 
Priests  and  Rabbis  of  this  purely  objective  Faith  opposed  to  this 
peril? — ^Why,  an  objective,  outward  Infallibility;  concerning 
which,  however,  the  dijSerences  were  scarcely  less  or  fewer  than 
those  which  it  was  to  heal ; — an  Infallibility,  which,  taken  liter- 
ally and  unqualified,  became  the  source  of  perplexity  to  the  well- 
disposed,  of  unbelief  to  the  wavering,  and  of  scofi'  and  triumph  to 
the  common  enemy ; — and  which  was,  therefore,  to  be  qualified 
and  limited,  and  then  it  meant  so  much  and  so  little,  that  to  men 

• 
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of  plain  understandings  and  single  hearts  it  meant  nothing  at  all. 
It  resided  here.  No  !  there.  No  !  but  in  a  third  subject.  Nay  ! 
neither  here,  nor  there,  nor  in  the  third,  hut  in  all  three  coi\jointly  ! 

But  even  this  failed  to  satisiy ;  and  what  was  the  final  re- 
source,— ^the  doctrine  of  those  who  would  not  be  called  a  Protes- 
tant Church,  but  in  which  doctrine  the  Fathers  of  Protestantism 
in  England  would  have  found  little  other  fault,  than  that  it  might 
be  affirmed  as  truly  of  the  decisions  of^any  other  Bishop  as  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ?  The  final  resource  was  to  restore  what  ought 
never  to  have  been  removed — the  correspondent  subjective,  that 
is,  the  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  promised  to  all  true 
believers,  as  proved  and  manifested  in  the  reception  of  such  deci- 
sion by  the  Church  Universal  in  all  its  rightful  members. 

I  comprise  and  conclude  the  sum  of  my  conviction  in  this  one 
sentence.  Revealed  Religion  (and  I  know  of  no  religion  not  re- 
vealed) is  in  its  highest  contemplation  the  unity,  that  is,  the  iden- 
tity or  co-inherence,  of  Subjective  and  Objective.  It  is  in  itself, 
and  irrelatively,  at  once  inward  Life  and  Truth,  and  outward 
Fact  and  Luminary.  But  as  all  Power  manifests  itself  in  the 
harmony  of  correspondent  Opposites,  each  supposing  and  support- 
ing the  other, — so  has  Religion  itft  objective,  or  historic  and  eccle- 
siastical pole,  and  its  subjective,  or  spiritual  and  individual  pole. 
In  the  miracles,  and  miraculous  parts  of  religion — both  in  the 
first  communication  of  divine  truths,  and  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  truths  thus  communicated — Tt^  have  the  union  of  the  two, 
that  is,  the  subjective  and  supernatural  displayed  objectively — 
outwardly  and  phenomenally — as  subjective  and  supernatural. 

Lastly,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  they  are  not  included  in  the 
above  as  miracles,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  believing  and  regen- 
erate Reader  and  Meditator,  there  is  proved  to  us  the  reciprocity, 
or  reciprocation,  of  the  Spirit  as  subjective  and  objective,  which 
in  eonformity  with  the  Scheme  proposed  by  me,  in  aid  of  distinct 
conception  and  easy  recollection,  I  have  named  the  Indifierence."*^ 

*  '<  The  Papacy  elevated  the  Church  to  the  virtual  exclusion  or  supprea 
eion  of  the  Scriptures :  the  modern  Church  of  England,  since  Chillingworth, 
has  so  raised  up  the  Scriptures  as  to  annul  the  Church :  both  alike  have 
quenched  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  mewthetU  or  indifference  of  the  two,  and 
substituted  an  alien  compound  for  the  genuine  Preacher,  which  should  be 
the  n/rUAena  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  and  the  sensible  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"— I*/.  Hem.  V.  p.  74.— .£«: 
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What  I  meah  by  this,  a  famiUftr  acquaitltaiiee  ^th  the  more 
popular  pwrts  of  Luther's  WoAb,  especially  his  Ooxnmentaries, 
and  the  deKghtful  volume  of  his  Table  TaHc>  -would  interpret  for 
me  better  than  I  can  do  for  myself.  But  I  do  my  best,  when  I 
say  that  no  Ohristian  probationer,  who  is  eaniestly  worinng  out 
his  salvation,  and  experiences  the  conflict  of  the  vphit  wi^  the 
evil  and  the  infirmity  within  him  and  around  him,  ean  find  his 
own  state  brought  before  him  and,  as  it  were,  antedated,  in 
writings  reverend  even  for  their  antiquity  and  enduring  perma- 
nence, and  far  more,  and  more  abundantly,  consecrated  by  the 
reverence,  love,  and  gra^teful  testimonies  of  good  men  through  the 
long  succession  of  age»,  in  every  generation,  and  under  all  states 
of  minds  and  circumstances  of  fortune,— that  no  man,  T  say,  can 
recognize  his  own  inward  experiences  in  such  Writings,  and  not 
find  an  objectiveness,  a  confirming  and  assuring  outwardness,  and 
all  the  main  character  of  reality,  reflected  therefirom  on  the 
spirit,  working  in  himself  and  in  his  own  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
aspirations — ^matxmg  against  sin,  and  the  mottons  of  sin.  The 
unsubstantial,  insulated  Self  passes  away  as  a  stream ;  but  these 
are  the  Bhadows  and  Teflections  of  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  that  starts  forth  from  its  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  much  of  reahty,  as  much  of  objective 
truth,  as  the  Scriptures  communicate  to  the  subjective  ezperi^ 
ences  of  the  Believer,  sotnuoh  of  present  life,  of  Hving  and  effec- 
tive import,  do  these  experiences  give  to  the  letter  of  these  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  one  the  Spirit  itself  heareth  witness  foith  our 
spirit,  that  we  have  received  the  spirit  offidoption;  in  the  other 
our  spirit  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Word,  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  Spirit  that  proceedeth  from  €rod.  If  m  the  holy  men 
thus  actuated  all  imperfection  of  knowledge,  all  pftrtieipation  In 
the  mistakes  and  limits  of  their  sever^  ages  had  been  excluded, 
how  could  these  Writings  be  or  become  the  history  and  example, 
the  echo  and  more  lustrous  image  of  the  work  and  waxfaxe  of  the 
sanctifying  Principle  in  us  ? — If  after  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  all 
this,  some  captious  litigator  should  lay  hold  of  a  text  here  or 
there— St.  Paul's  doak  left  at  Troas  ttnth  Carpus,  or  a  verse 
from  the  OantioleB,  and  adc :  **0f  what  spiritual  use  is  this  ?" — 
the  anflwer  is  ready  :-^It|iroves  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  ^o  tri- 
fling as  not  to  supply  an  evil  heart  with  a  pretext  for  unbelief. 

Archbishop  Leighton  has  observed  that  the  Church  has  its  ex- 
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tensiye  and  intensive  states,  and  that  they  seldom  fall  together. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  kings  have  been  her  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  her  nursing  mothers,  our  theologians  seem  to  act  in  tho 
spirit  of  fear  rather  than  in  that  of  faith ;  knd-  too  often  instead 
of  inquiring  after  the  Truth  in  the  confidence,  that  whatever  is 
truth  must  be  firuitful  of  food  to  all  who  are  in  Him  that  is  tmet 
they  seek  with  vain  precautions  to  guard  against  the  possible 
inferences  which  perverse  and  distempered  minds  may  pretend, 
whose  whole  Christianity, — do  what  we  will — ^is  and  will  remain 
nothing  but  a  Pretence. 

You  have  now  my  entire  mind  on  this  momentous  Cluestiou, 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  motives  which  induce  me 
to  make  it  known ;  and  I  now  conclude  by  repeating  my  request 
— Correct  me,  or  confirm  me. 

Farewdl. 


OF  VOL.  V. 
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